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EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 


The  length  of  the  Index  demands  apology  or  at  least 
justification.  An  index  may  serve  several  purposes. 
It  enables  a  reader  or  student  to  find  some  definite 
passage,  or  to  see  whether  a  certain  point  is  discussed 
or  not  in  the  work.  For  this  purpose  a  long  is  evi- 
dently better  than  a  short  index,  an  index  which 
quotes  than  one  which  consists  of  the  compiler's  ab- 
breviations, and  its  alphabetical  arrangement  gives  it 
an  advantage  over  a  table  of  contents  which  is  hardly 
secured  by  placing  the  table  at  the  end  instead  of  the 
beginning.  But  besides  this,  in  the  case  of  a  well 
known  and  much  criticised  author,  an  index  may  very 
well  serve  the  purpose  of  a  critical  introduction.  If  well 
devised  it  should  point,  not  loudly  but  unmistakeably, 
to  any  contradictions  or  inconsequences,  and,  if  the 
work  be  systematic,  to  any  omissions  which  are  of 
importance.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  index  now  offered : 
it  undoubtedly  is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  Hume's 
Treatise  seems  to  offer  an  excellent  field  for  an 
attempt.  Hume  loses  nothing  by  close  and  critical 
reading,  and,  though  his  language  is  often  perversely 
loose,  yet  it  is  not  always  the  expression  of  loose 
thinking:  this  index  aims  at  helping  the  student  to 
see  the  difference  and  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  real 
merits  and  real  deficiencies  of  the  system :  it  does  not 
aim  at  saving  him  the  trouble  of  studying  it  for 
himself. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  BOOKS  I  and  II. 

My  design  in  the  present  work  is  sufficiently  explain  d  in 
the  introduction.  The  reader  must  only  observe^  that  all  the 
subjects  I  have  there  planned  out  to  my  self^  are  not  treated 
of  in  these  two  volumes.  The  subjects  of  the  understanding 
and  passions  make  a  compleat  chain  of  reasoning  by  them- 
selves ;  and  I  was  willing  to  take  advantage  of  this  natural 
division,  in  order  to  try  the  taste  of  the  public.  If  1  have 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  success,  I  shall  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  morals,  politics,  and  criticism ;  which  will 
compleat  this  Treatise  of  human  nature.  The  approbation 
of  the  public  I  consider  as  the  greatest  reward  of  my  labours; 
but  am  determined  to  regard  its  judgment,  whatever  it  be,  as 
my  best  instruction. 
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TREATISE  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Nothing  is  more  usual  and  more  natural  for  those,  who 
pretend  to  discover  any  thing  new  to  the  world  in  philo- 
sophy and  the  sciences,  than  to  insinuate  the  praises  of  their 
own  systems,  by  decrying  all  those,  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced before  them.  And  indeed  were  they  content  with 
lamenting  that  ignorance,  which  we  still  lie  under  in  the 
most  important  questions,  that  can  come  before  the  tribunal 
of  human  reason,  there  are  few,  who  have  an  acquaintance 
with  the  sciences,  that  would  not  readily  agree  with  them. 
Tis  easy  for  one  of  judgment  and  learning,  to  perceive 
the  weak  foundation  even  of  those  systems,  which  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  credit,  and  have  carried  their  pretensions 
highest  to  accurate  and  profound  reasoning.  Principles 
taken  upon  trust,  consequences  lamely  deduced  from  them, 
want  of  coherence  in  the  parts,  and  of  evidence  in  the  whole, 
these  are  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  systems  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers,  and  seem  to  have  drawn  dis- 
grace upon  philosophy  itself. 

Nor  is  there  required  such  profound  knowledge  to  discover 
the  present  imperfect  condition  of  the  sciences,  but  even  the 
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rabble  without  doors  may  judge  froin  the  noise  and  claniour, 
which  they  hear,  that  all  goes  not  well  within.  There  is 
notl)ing^  which  is  not  the  subject  of  debate,  and  in  which 
men  of  learning  are  not  of  contrary  opinions.  The  most 
trivial  question  escapes  not  our  controversy^  and  in  the  most 
momentous  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  certain  decision. 
Disputes  are  multiplied,  as  if  every  thing  was  uncertain ; 
and  these  disputes  are  managed  with  the  greatest  warmth, 
as  if  every  thing  was  certain.  Amidst  all  this  bustle  'tis  not 
reason^  which  carries  the  prize,  but  eloquence ;  and  no  ipan 
needs  ever  despair  of  gaining  proselytes  to  the  mo^Teil^a* 
vagant  hypothesis,  who  has  art  enough  to  represent  it  in  any 
favourable  colours.  The  victory  is  not  gained  by  the  men 
at^mywho  manage  the  pike  and  ttie  sword ;  but  by  the 
trumpeters,  drummers,  an3  musicians  of  the  army7 


FroSr  hence  in  my  opinion  arises  that  common  prejudice 
against  metaphysical  reasonings  of  all  kinds»  even  amongst 
those,  who  profess  themselves  scholars,  and  have  a  just  value 
for  every  other  part  of  literature.  By  metaphysical  reason- 
ings, they  do  not  understand  those  on  any  particular  branch 
of  science,  but  every  kind  of  argument,  which  is  any  way 
abstruse,  and  requires  some  attention  to  be  comprehended. 
We  have  so  often  lost  our  labour  in  such  researches,  that 
we  commonly  reject  them  without  hesitation,  and  resolve, 
if  we  must  for  ever  be  a  prey  to  errors  and  delusions,  that 
they  shall  at  least  be  natural  and  entertaining.  And  indeed 
nothing  but  the  most  determined  scepticism,  along  with  a 
great  degree  of  indolence,  can  justify  this  aversion  to  meta- 
physics. For  if  iniih  be  at  all  within  the  reach  of  human 
capacity,  'tis  certain  it  must  lie  very  deep  and  abstruse ;  and 
to  hope  we  shall  arrive  at  it  without  pains,  while  the  greatest 
geniuses  have  failed  with  the  utmost  pains,  must  certainly 
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I  be  esteemed  sufficiently  vain  and  presumptuous.  I  pretend 
lo  no  such  advantage  in  the  philosophy  I  am  going  to  un- 
fold, and  m)uld  esteem  it  a  strong  presumption  against  it, 
were  it  so  very  easy  and  obvious. 

orless,  to  human  nature  j  and  that  however  wide  any  of 
ibcm  may  seem  to  run  from  it,  they  still  return  back  by  one 
passage  or  another.  Even  Malhemadcs,  Nafurai  Philosophy, 
and  Natural  Religion,  are  in  some  measure  dependent  on 
the  science  of  Man  ;  since  they  lie  under  the  cognizance 
of  men,  and  are  judged  of  by  their  powers  and  faculties. 
*Tis  impossible  to  tell  what  changes  and  improvements  we 
might  make  in  these  sciences  were  we  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  ihc  extent  and  force  of  human  understanding,  and 
cou*d  explain  Uie  nature  of  the  ideas  we  employ,  and  of 
the  operations  we  perform  in  our  reasonings.  And  these 
improvements  are  the  more  to  be  hoped  for  in  natural  reli- 
gion, as  it  is  not  content  with  instructing  us  in  the  nature 
of  superior  powers*  but  carries  its  views  farther,  to  their 
disposition  towards  us,  and  our  duties  towards  them ;  and 
consequently  we  ourselves  are  not  only  the  beings,  that 
reason,  but  also  one  of  the  objects,  concerning  which  we 
reason. 

If  therefore  the  sciences  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  Naiural  Religion,  have  such  a  dependence  on 
ihc  knowledge  of  man,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  other 
sciences,  whose  connexion  with  human  nature  is  more  close 
and  intimate  P  The  sole  end  of  logic  is  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples and  operations  of  our  reasoning  faculty,  and  the 
nature  of  our  ideas :  morals  and  criticism  regard  our  tastes 
and  sentiments:  and  politics  consider  men  as  united  in 
society,  and  dependent  on  each  otlier.    In  these  four  sciences 
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of  Logic,  Morals,  Crittcism,  and  Politics,  is  comprehended 
almost  every  thing,  which  it  can  any  way  import  us  to  be 
acquainted  with,  or  which  can  tend  either  to  the  improve- 
ment or  ornament  of  the  human  mind. 

Here  then  is  the  only  expedient,  from  which  we  can  hope 
for  success  in  our  philosophical  researches,  to  leave  the 
tedious  lingring  method,  which  we  have  hitherto  followed, 
and  instead  of  taking  now  and  then  a  castle  or  village  on 
the  frontier,  to  march  up  direcdy  to  the  capital  or  center 
of  these  sciences,  to  human  nature  itself;  which  being  once 
masters  of,  we  may  every  where  else  hope  for  an  easy 
\actory.  From  this  station  we  may  extend  our  conquests 
over  all  those  sciences,  which  more  intimately  concern 
human  life,  and  may  afterwards  proceed  at  leisure  to  dis- 
cover more  fully  those,  which  are  the  objects  of  pure  curi- 
osity. Thgre  is  no  question  of  importance,  whose  decision 
is  not  compriz'd  in  the  science  of  man ;  and  there  is  none, 
which  can  be  decided  with  any  certainty,  before  we  become 
acquainted  with  that  science.  In  pretending  therefore  to 
explain  the  principles  of  human  nature,  we  in  efifect  pro- 
pose a  compleat  system  of  the  sciences,  built  on  a  found- 
ation almost  entirely  new,  and  the  only  one  upon  which 
they  can  stand  with  any  security. 
And  as  the  science  of  man  is  the  only  solid  foundation 

I  for  the  other  sciences,  so  the  only  solid  foundation  we  can 
give.  to_  .this  science  itself  must  be  laid  on  experience  and 

I  observation.  'Tis  no  astonishing  reflection  to  consider,  that 
the  application  of  experimental  philosophy  to  moral  subjects 
should  come  after  that  to  natural  at  the  distance  of  above 
a  whole  century ;  since  we  find  in  fact,  that  there  was  about 
the  same  interval  betwixt  the  origins  of  these  sciences ;  and 
that  reckoning  from  Thales  to  Socrates,  the  space  of  time 
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is  nearl)'  equal  to  thai  betwixt  my  Lord  Bacon  *  and  some 
late  philosophers  iii  England^  who  have  begun  to  put  the 
sdence  of  man  on  a  new  footing,  and  have  engaged  the 
attention,  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  So  true 
it  is,  that  however  other  nations  may  rival  us  in  poetry,  and 
excel  us  in  some  other  agreeable  arts,  the  improvements 
in  reason  and  philosophy  can  only  be  owing  to  a  land  of 
toleration  and  of  liberty. 

Nor  ought  we  to  think,  that  this  latter  improvement  in 
the  science  of  man  will  do  less  honour  to  our  native  country 
than  the  former  in  natural  philosophy,  but  ought  rather  to 
esteem  it  a  greater  glory,  upon  account  of  the  greater  im- 
portance of  that  science,  as  wtU  as  the  necessity  it  lay  under 
of  such  a  reformation.  For  to  me  it  seems  evident^  that  the 
essence  of  the  mind  being  equally  unknown  to  us  with  that 
of  external  bodies,  it  must  be  equally  impossible  to  form 
any  notion  of  its  powers  and  qualities  otherwise  than  from 
careful  and  exact  experiments,  and  the  observation  of  those 
particular  effects,  which  result  from  its  different  circum* 
stances  and  situations.  And  tho'  we  must  endeavour  to 
raider  all  our  principles  as  universal  as  possible,  bj  tracing; 
up  our  experiments  to  the  utmost,  and  explaining  all  effects 
from  the  simplest  and  fewest  causes,  'tis  still  certain  we 
cannot  go  beyond  experience ;  and  any  hypothesis,  that  pre- 1 
tends  to  discover  the  ultimate  original  qualities  of  human 
nature,  ought  at  first  to  be  rejected  as  presumptuous  and 
chimerical 

I  do  not  think  a  philosopher,  who  would  apply  himself 
so  earnestly  to  the  explaining  the  ultimate  principles  of  the 
soul,  would  show  himself  a  great  master  in  that  very  science 

'  Mr.  tofkiy  my  Lord  Shaftih$iryf  Dr.  Mat$t/evilltt  Mc  Huishin^n^ 
Dr.  BuiliT,  dec. 
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of  human  nature,  which  he  pretends  to  explain,  or  very 
knowing  in  what  is  naturally  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of 
man.  For  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  despair  has 
almost  the  same  effect  upon  us  with  enjoyment,  and  that 
we  are  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  impossibility  of  satis- 
fying any  desire,  than  the  desire  itself  vanishes.  When  we 
see,  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  utmost  extent  of  human 
reason,  we  sit  down  coniented  ;  tho'  we  be  perfectly  satisfied 
in  the  main  of  our  ignorance,  and  perceive  that  wc  can  give 
no  reason  for  our  most  general  and  most  refined  principles, 
beside  our  experience  of  their  reality;  which  is  the  reason 
of  the  mere  vulgar,  and  what  it  required  no  study  at  first 
to  have  discovered  for  the  most  particular  and  most  extra- 
ordinary phaenomenon.  And  as  this  impossibility  of  making 
any  farther  progress  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader,  so  the 
writer  may  derive  a  more  delicate  satisfaction  from  the  free 
confession  of  his  ignorance,  and  from  his  prudence  in  avoid- 
ing that  error,  into  which  so  many  have  fallen,  of  imposing 
iheir  conjectures  and  hypotheses  on  the  world  for  the  most 
certain  principles.  When  this  mutual  contentment  and  satis- 
faction can  be  obtained  betwixt  the  master  and  scholar,  I 
know  not  what  more  we  can  require  of  our  philosophy. 

But  if  this  impossibility  of  explaining  ultimate  principles 
should  be  esteemed  a  defect  in  the  science  of  man,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  'tis  a  defect  common  to  it  with  all 
the  sciences,  and  all  the  arts,  in  which  we  can  employ  our- 
selves, whether  they  be  such  as  are  cultivated  in  the  schools 
of  the  philosopherB,  or  practised  in  the  shops  of  the  meanest 
artizans.  None  of  them  can  go  beyond  experience,  or  esta- 
blish any  principles  which  are  not  founded  on  that  authority. 
Moral  philosophy  has,  indeed,  this  peculiar  disadvantage, 
which  is  not  found  in  natural,  that  in  coUeciiug  its  expert- 
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ments,  it  cannot  make  them  purposely,  with  premeditation, 
and  after  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  itself  concerning  every 
particular  difficulty  which  may  arise.  When  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  effects  of  one  body  upon  another  in  any  situa- 
tion, I  need  only  put  them  in  that  situation,  and  observe 
what  results  from  it.  But  should  I  endeavour  to  clear  up 
after  the  same  manner  any  doubt  in  moral  philosophy,  by 
placing  myself  in  the  same  case  with  that  which  I  consider, 
'tis  evident  this  reflection  and  premeditation  would  so  disturb 
the  operation  of  my  natural  principles,  as  must  render  it 
impossible  to  form  any  just  conclusion  from  the  phaenome- 
non.  We  must  therefore  glean  up  our  experiments  in  this  / 
science  from  a  cautious  observation  of  human  life,  and  take  | 
them  as  they  appear  in  the  common  course  of  the  world, ! 
by  men's  behaviour  in  company,  in  affairs,  and  in  their 
pleasures.  Where  experiments  of  this  kind  are  judiciously 
collected  and  compared,  we  may  hope  to  establish  on  them 
a  science,  which  will  not  be  inferior  in  certainty,  and  wilV 
be  much  superior  in  utility  to  any  other  of  human  com- 
prehension. 
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PART    I. 

OF  IDEAS,  THEIR  ORIGIN,  COMPOSITION,  CONNEXION, 
ABSTRACTION,  tfc. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas, 

All  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  themselves^  Sect.  I. 
into  two  distinct  kinds,  which  I  shall  call  Impressions  and  I       •• 
Ideas.     The  difference  betwixt  these  consists  in  the  degrees  ^„v«-^  of 
of  force  and  liveliness  with  which  they  strike  upon  the  mind,  our  ideas. 
and  make  their  way  into  our  thought  or  consciousness. 
Those  perceptions,  which  enter  with  most  force  and  violence,^ 
we  may  name  impressions]  and  under  this  name  I  compre- 
hend all  our  sensations,   passions  and  emotions,  as  they^ 
make  their  first  appearance  in  the  soul.     By  ideas  I  mean 
the  faint  images  of  these  in  thinking  and  reasoning ;  such  as, 
for  instance,  are  all  the  perceptions  excited  by  the  present 
discourse,  excepting  only,  those  which  arise  from  the  sight 
and  touch,  and  excepting  the  immediate  pleasure  or  uneasi- 
ness it  may  occasion.     I  believe  it  will  not  be  very  necessary 
to  employ  many  words  in  explaining  this  distinction.    Every 
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iRT  I.  one  of  himself  will  x(^^\\j.  perceive  the  difference  betwixt 
7**^  \  feeling  and  thinkinja:.  '.'The  common  degrees  of  these  are 
/^f.}.  i  easily  distinguished*;;  *tho'  it  is  not  impossible  but  in  par- 
ticular instance?  they  may  very  nearly  approach  to  each 
other.  Thij6  m  sleep,  in  a  fever,  in  madness,  or  in  any  very 
violent  .einotibns  of  soul,  our  ideas  may  approach  to  our 
impressions :  As  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens, 
'JliAt.bur  impressions  are  so  faint  and  low,  that  we  cannot 
•  ij^sfinguish  them  from  our  ideas.  But  notwithstanding  this 
'  near  resemblance  in  a  few  instances,  they  are  in  general  so 
very  different,  that  no-one  can  make  a  scruple  to  rank  them 
under  distinct  heads,  and  assign  to  each  a  peculiar  name  to 
mark  the  difference  \ 

There  is  another  division  of  our  perceptions,  which  it  will 
be  convenient  to  observe,  and  which  extends  itself  both  to 
our  impressions  and  ideas.  This  division  is  into  Simple  and 
Complex.  Simple  perceptions  or  impressions  and  ideas  are 
such  as  admit  of  no  distinction  nor  separation.  The  complex 
are  the  contrary  to  these,  and  may  be  distinguished  into 
parts.  Tho'  a  particular  colour,  taste,  and  smell  are  qualities 
all  united  together  in  this  apple,  'tis  easy  to  perceive  they  are 
not  the  same,  but  are  at  least  distinguishable  from  each 
other. 

Having  by  these  divisions  given  an  order  and  arrangement 
to  our  objects,  we  may  now  apply  ourselves  to  consider  with 
the  more  accuracy  their  qualities  and  relations.  The  first 
circumstance,  that  strikes  my  eye,  is  the  great  resemblance 
betwixt  our  impressions  and  ideas  in  every  other  particular, 
except  their  degree  of  force  and  vivacity.  The  one  seem  to 
be  in  a  manner  the  reflexion  of  the  other ;   so  that  all  the 

*  I  here  make  use  of  these  terms,  impression  and  idea^  in  a  sense 
different  from  what  is  usual,  and  I  hope  this  liberty  will  be  allowed  me. 
Perhaps  I  rather  restore  the  word,  idea,  to  its  original  sense,  from  which 
Mr.  Locke  had  perverted  it,  in  making  it  stand  (or  all  our  perceptions. 
By  the  term  of  impression  I  would  not  be  understood  to  express  the 
manner,  in  which  our  lively  perceptions  are  produced  in  the  soul,  but 
merely  the  perceptions  themselves;  for  which  there  is  no  particular 
name  cither  in  the  English  or  any  other  language,  that  I  know  of. 
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perceptions  of  the  mind  are  double,  and  appear  both  as 
impressions  and  ideas.  When  I  shut  my  eyes  and  think  of 
my  chamber,  the  ideas  I  form  are  exact  representations  of 
the  impressions  I  felt ;  nor  is  there  any  circumstance  of  the 
one,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  otlier.  In  running  over 
my  other  perceptions,  I  find  still  the  same  resemblance  and 
representation.  Ideas  and  impressions  appear  always  Jo 
correspond  to  each  other.  This  circumstance  seems'  to  me 
remarkable,  and  engages  my  attention  for  a  moment. 

Upon  a  more  accurate  survey  I  find  I  have  been  carried 
away  too  far  by  the  first  appearance,  and  that  I  must  make 
use  of  tl)e  distinction  of  perceptions  into  simple  and  complex^ 
to  limit  this  general  decision,  ihai  all  our  ideas  and  impres^ 
fions  are  rtsembling.  I  observe^  that  manj:  of  our  complex 
ideas  never  bad  impressions,  that  corresponded  to  them,  and 
that  many  of  our  complex  impressions  never  are  exacTTy 
copied  in  ideas*  I  can  imagine  to  myself  such  a  city  as  the 
NiW  Jfrusalfm,  whose  pavement  is  gold  and  walls  are  rubies, 
iho'  I  never  saw  any  such.  1  have  seen  Paris ;  but  shall  I 
affinn  I  can  form  such  an  idea  of  that  city,  as  will  perfectly 
represent  all  its  streets  and  houses  in  their  real  and  just 
proportions  ? 

1  perceive,  therefore,  that  iho*  there  is  in  general  a  great' 
resemblance  betwixt  our  con^kx  iynprpji^inng  anH  ifi#>ns^  y^t 
the  rule  \^  nnt  iiniv^fg?iny  tnm^  that  they  are  exact  copies  of 
each  other.  We  may  next  consider  how  the  case  standsj 
with  our  simple  perceptions.  After  the  most  accurate  ex- 
amination, of  which  I  am  capable,  1  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  rule  here  holds  without  any  exception,  and  that  ever^  , 
simple  idea  has  a  simple  impression^  which  ^^^^m|^1^  \\  -^ 
fed  every  simple  impression  a  fnrrripnndinl  idftn  Thai 
^ca  of  red,  which  we  form  in  the  dark,  and  thai  impression, 
which  strikes  our  eyes  in  sun*shine,  differ  only  in  degree, 
not  in  nature.  That  the  case  is  the  same  with  all  our  simple 
impressions  and  ideas,  *iis  impossible  to  prove  by  a  par- 
ticular enumeration  of  them.     Every  one  may  satisfy  liimself 
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RT  I.  in  this  point  by  running  over  as  many  as  he  pleases.  But  if 
any  one  should  deny  this  universal  resemblance,  I  know  no 
way  of  convincing  him,  but  by  desiring  him  to  shew  a  simple 
com-  impression,  that  has  not  a  correspondent  idea,  or  a  simple 
^^'  idea,  that  has  not  a  correspondent  impression.  If  he  does 
not  answer  this  challenge,  as  'tis  certain  he  cannot,  we  may 
from  his  silence  and  our  own  observation  establish  our  con- 
clusion. 

Thus  we  find,  that  all  simple  ideas  and  impressions  resem- 
ble each  other ;  and  as  the  complex  are  formed  from  them, 
we  may  affirm  in  general,  that  these  two  species  of  perception 
are  exactly  correspondent.  Having  discover'd  this  relation, 
which  requires  no  farther  examination,  I  am  curious  to  find 
some  other  of  their  qualities.  Let  us  consider  how  they 
stand  with  regard  to  their  existence,  and  which  of  the  im- 
pressions and  ideas  are  causes,  and  which  effects. 
[  The /ull  examination  of  this  question  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  treatise;  and  therefore  we  shall  here  content  our- 
iselves  with  establishing  one  general  proposition,  Tha/  all 
our  simple  ideas  in  their  first  appearance  are  derived  from 
simple  impressions,  which  are  correspondent  to  them^  and  which 
they  exactly  represent. 

In  seeking  for  phaenomena  to  prove  this  proposition,  I 
find  only  those  of  two  kinds ;  but  in  each  kind  the  phae- 
nomena are  obvious,  numerous,  and  conclusive.  I  first 
make  myself  certain,  by  a  new  review,  of  what  I  have 
already  asserted,  that  every  simple  impression  is  attended 
with  a  correspondent  idea,  and  every  simple  idea  with  a 
correspondent  impression.  From  this  constant  conjunction 
of  resembling  perceptions  I  immediately  conclude,  that  there 
is  a  great  connexion  betwixt  our  correspondent  impressions 
and  ideas,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  one  has  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  that  of  the  other.  Such  a  constant 
conjunction,  in  such  an  infinite  number  of  instances,  can 
never  arise  from  chance;  but  clearly  proves  a  dependence 
of  the  impressions  on  the  ideas,  or  of  the  ideas  on  the 
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imj^ressions.     That  I  may  know  on  which   side   this  de-    Seci 
pendence  lies,  I  consider  the  order  of  their  first  appearance ;     ~^ 
and  find  by  constant  experience,  that  the  simple  impressions  origin 
always  take  the  precedence  of  their  correspondent  ideas,  but  onr  ia 
never  appear  in  the  contrary  order.     To  give  a  child  an 
idea  of  scarlet  or  orange,  of  sweet  or  bitter,  I  present  the 
objects,  or  in  other  words,  convey  to  him  these  impressions ; 
but  proceed  not  so  absurdly,  as  to  endeavour  to  produce  the 
impressions  by  exciting  the  ideas.     Our  ideas  upon  their 
appearance    produce   not  their  correspondent  impressions, 
nor  do  we  perceive  any  colour,  or  feel  any  sensation  merely 
upon  thinking  of  them.     On  the  other  hand  we  find,  that 
any  impressions  either  of  the  mind  or  body  is  constantly 
followed  by  an  idea,  which  resembles  it,  and  is  only  dif- 
ferent in  the  degrees  of  force  and  liveliness.     The  constant 
conjunction  of  our  resembling  perceptions,  is  a  convincing 
proof,  that  the  one  are  the  causes  of  the  other;   and  this 
priority  of  the  impressions  is  an  equal  proof,  that  our  irtir 
pressions  are  the  causes  of  our  ideas,  not  our  ideas  of  our      |  , 
impressions. 

To  confirm  this  I  consider  another  plain  and  convincing 
phaenomenon ;  which  is,  that  where-ever  by  any  accident  the 
faculties,  which  give  rise  to  any  impressions,  are  obstructed 
in  their  operations,  as  when  one  is  born  blind  or  deaf;  not 
only  the  impressions  are  lost,  but  also  their  correspondent 
ideas ;  so  that  there  never  appear  in  the  mind  the  least  traces 
of  either  of  them.  Nor  is  this  only  true,  where  the  organs 
of  sensation  are  entirely  destroyed,  but  likewise  where  they 
have  never  been  put  in  action  to  produce  a  pariicular  im- 
pression. We  cannot  form  to  ourselves  a  just  idea  of  the 
taste  of  a  pine-apple,  without  having  actually  tasted  it. 

There  is  however  one  contradictory  phaenomenon,  which 
may  prove,  that  'tis  not  absolutely  impossible  for  ideas  to  go 
before  their  correspondent  impressions.  I  believe  it  will 
readily  be  allow'd,  that  the  several  distinct  ideas  of  colours, 
which  enter  by  the  eyes,  or  those  of  sounds,  which  are  con- 
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IT  I.  vey'd  by  the  hearing,  are  really  different  from  each  other, 
the'  at  the  same  time  resembling.  Now  if  this  be  true  of 
different  colours,  it  must  be  no  less  so  of  the  different  shades 

om-    of  the  same  colour,  that  each  of  them  produces  a  distinct  idea, 

^'''  independent  of  the  rest.  For  if  this  shou'd  be  deny'd,  'tis 
possible,  by  the  continual  gradation  of  shades,  to  run  a 
colour  insensibly  into  what  is  most  remote  from  it;  and  if 
you  will  not  allow  any  of  the  means  to  be  different,  you  can- 
not without  absurdity  deny  the  extremes  to  be  the  same. 
/Suppose  therefore  a  person  to  have  enjoyed  his  sight  for 
thirty  years,  and  to  have  become  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  colours  of  all  kinds,  excepting  one  particular  shade  of 
blue,  for  instance,  which  it  never  has  been  his  fortune  to  meet 
with.  Let  all  the  different  shades  of  that  colour,  except  that 
single  one,  be  plac'd  before  him,  descending  gradually  from 
the  deepest  to  the  lightest;  'tis  plain,  that  he  will  perceive  a 
blank,  where  that  shade  is  wanting,  and  will  be  sensible,  that 
there  is  a  greater  distance  in  that  place  betwixt  the  contiguous 
colours,  than  in  any  other.  Now  I  ask,  whether  *tis  possible 
for  him,  from  his  own  imagination,  tg  supply  this  deficiency. 

->  and  raise  up  to  himself  the  idea  of  that  particular  shade,^ho^ 
it  hac^  ^^yf'X  ^^"  nr>nv/>yAH  tp  him  hy  his  senses  ?  I  believe 
there  are  few  but  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  can ;  and  this 
may  serve  as  a  proof,  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always 
derived  from  the  correspondent  impressionsj  tho'  the  instance 
is  so  particular  and  singular,  that  'tis  scarce  worth  our  ob- 
serving, and  does  not  merit  that  for  it  alone  we  should  alter 
our  general  maxim^ 

But  besides  thisexception,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark 
on  this  head,  that  the  principle  of  the  priority  of  impressions 
to  ideas  must  be  understood  with  another  limitation,  viz.  that 
as  our  ideas  are  images  of  our  impressions,  so  we  can  form 
secondary  ideas,  which  are  images  of  the  primary ;  as  appears 
from  this  very  reasoning  concerning  them.  This  is  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  exception  to  the  rule  so  much  as  an 
explanation  of  it.    Jdeas  jpj-oduce  the  images  of  themselves 
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but  as  the  first  ideas  are  supposed  to  be   Se< 
derived  from  impressions,  it  still  remains  true,  that  all  our     - 
le  ideas  proceed  either  mediately  or  immediately  from  ^^*^ 
their  correspondent  impressions. 

This  then  is  the  first  principle  I  establish  in  the  science 
of  human  nature ;  nor  ought  we  to  despise  it  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  its  appearance.  For  'tis  remarkable,  that  the 
present  question  concerning  the  precedency  of  our  impres- 
sions or  ideas,  is  the  same  with  what  has  made  so  much 
noise  in  other  terms,  when  it  has  been  disputed  whether  there 
be  any  mnafe  ideas,  or  whether  all  ideas  be  derived  from 
sensation  and  reflexion.  We  may  observe,  that  in  order  to 
prove  the  ideas  of  extension  and  colour  not  to  be  innate, 
philosophers  do  nothing  but  shew,  that  they  are  conveyed  by 
our  senses.  To  prove  the  ideas  of  passion  and  desire  not  to 
be  innate,  they  observe  that  we  have  a  preceding  experience  of 
these  emotions  in  ourselves.  Now  if  we  carefully  examine 
these  arguments,  we  shall  find  that  they  prove  nothing  but 
that  ideas  are  preceded  by  other  more  lively  perceptions,  from 
which  they  are  derived,  and  which  they  represent.  I  hope 
this  clear  stating  of  the  question  will  remove  all  disputes 
concerning  it,  and  will  render  this  principle  of  more  use  in 
our  reasonings,  than  it  seems  hitherto  to  have  been. 


SECTION  II. 

Division  of  the  subject. 

Since  it  appears,  that  our  simple  impressions  are  prior  to 
their  correspondent  ideas,  and  that  the  exceptions  are  very 
rare,  method  seems  to  require  we  should  examine  our  im- 
pressions, before  we  consider  our  ideas.  Impressions  may 
2L.be  divided  into  two  kinds,  those  of  Sensation  and  those  of 
'^ Reflexion.  The  first  kind  arises  in  the  soul  originally, 
from  unknown  causes.  The  second  is  derived  in  a  great 
measure  from  our  ideas,  and  that  in  the  Ibllowing  order.    An 
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iRT  L    impression  first  strikes  upon  the  senses,  and  makes  us  per- 
■"♦♦-"      ceive  heat  or  cold,  thirst  or  hunger,  pleasure  or  pain  of  some 
r  ^,    kind  or  other.     Of  this  impression  there  is  a  copy  taken  by 
com-    the  mind,  which  remains  after  the  impression  ceases;  and 
'*^'''      this  we  call  an  idea.     This  idea  of  pleasure  or  pain,  when  it 
;  returns  upon  the  soul,  produces  the  new  impressions  of  desire 
and  aversion,  hope  and  fear,  which  may  properly  be  called  im- 
pressions of  reflexion,  because  derived  from  it.   These  again 
are  copied  by  the  memory  and  imagination,  and  become 
ideas ;  which  perhaps  in  their  turn  give  rise  to  other  impres- 
I'  sions  and  ideas.     So  that  the  impressions  of  reflexion  are 
I   only  antecedent  to  their  correspondent  ideas ;  but  posterior 
/    to  those  of  sensation,  and  deriv'd  from  them.    The  examina- 
tion of  our  sensations  belongs  more  to  anatomists  and  natural 
philosophers  than  to  moral ;  and  therefore  shall  not  at  present 

Ibe  enter'd  upon.  And  as  the  iipprpssinns  of  reflexion^  viz. 
passions,  desires,  and^ emotions,  which  principally  deserve  our 
attention,  arise  mostly  from  ideas,  'twill  be  necessary  to 
reverse  that  method,  which  at  first  sight  seems  most  natural ; 
and  in  order  to  explain  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
human  mind,  give  a  particular  account  of  ideas,  before  we 
proceed  to  impressions.  For  this  reason  I  have  here  chosen 
to  begin  with  ideas. 


SECTION   III. 

Of  the  ideas  of  the  memory  and  imagination. 

We  find  by  experience,  that  when  any  impression  has  been 
present  with  the  mind,  it  again  makes  its  appearance  there  as 
an  idea ;  and  this  it  may  do  after  two  different  ways :  either 
when  in  its  new  appearance  it  retains  a  considerable  degree 
of  its  first  vivacity,  and  is  somewhat  intermediate  betwixt  an 
impression  and  an  idea ;  or  when  it  entirely  loses  that  vivacity, 
and  is  a  perfect  idea.  The  faculty,  by  which  we  repeat  our 
impressions  in  the  first  manner,  is  called  the  Mebiory,  and  the 
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Other  the  Imagination.     Tis  evident  at  first  sight,  that  the  Sect 
ideas  of  the  memory  are  much  more  lively  and  strong  than      "^ 
those  of  the  imagination,  and  that  the  former  faculty  paints  its  ,-^^/ 
objects  in  more  distinct  colours,  than  any  which  are  employ'd  fnenio 
by  the  latter.     When  we  remember  any  past  event,  the  icleaV!^^^^ 
of  it  flows  in  upon  the  mind  in  a  forcible  manner ;  whereas 
in  the  imagination  the  perception  is  faint  and  languid,  and 
cannot  without  diflSculty  be  preserved  by  the  mind  steddy  and 
uniform  for  any  considerable  time.     Here  then  is  a  sensible 
difference  betwixt  one  species  of  ideas  and  another.     But  of 
this  more  fully  hereafter  \ 

There  is  another  difference  betwixt  these  two  kinds  of 
ideas,  which  is  no  less  evident,  namely  that  tho'  neither  the 
ideas  of  the  memory  nor  imagination,  neither  the  lively  nor 
faint  ideas  can  make  their  appearance  in  the  mind,  unless 
their  correspondent  impressions  have  gone  before  to  prepare 
the  way  for  them,  yet  the  imagination  is  not  restrained  to  the 
same  order  and  form  with  the  original  impressions;  while 
the  memory  is  in  a  manner  ty'd  down  in  that  respect,  without 
any  power  of  variation. 

'Tis  evident,  that  the  memory  preserves  the  original  form, 
in  which  its  objects  were  presented,  and  that  where-ever  we 
depart  from  it  in  recollecting  any  thing,  it  proceeds  from  some 
defect  or  imperfection  in  that  faculty.  An  historian  may, 
perhaps,  for  the  more  convenient  carrying  on  of  his  narration, 
relate  an  event  before  another,  to  which  it  was  in  fact 
posterior ;  but  then  he  takes  notice  of  this  disorder,  if  he  be 
exact ;  and  by  that  means  replaces  the  idea  in  its  due  posi- 
tion. 'Tis  the  same  case  in  our  recollection  of  those  places 
and  persons,  with  which  we  were  formerly  acquainted.  The  . 
chief  exercise  of  the  memory  is  not  to  preserve  the  simple/  ' 
ideas,  but  their  order  and  position.  In  short,  ti)is  principle 
is  supported  by  such  a  number  of  common  and  vulgar 
phaenomena,  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  in- 
sisting on  it  any  farther. 

'  Part  III.  sect.  5. 


eas., 

OTt' 
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IT  I.        The  same  evidence  follows  us  in  our  second  principle,  0/    vj^ 
the  liberty  0/ the  imagination  to  transpose  and  change  its  ideas,  |/^ 
The  fables  we  meet  with  in  poems  and  romances  put  this 
■om-     entirely  out  of  question.     Nature  there  is  totally  confounded, 
^"'      and  nothing  mentioned  but  winged  horses,  fiery  dragons, 
and  monstrous  giants.     Nor  will  this  liberty  of  the  fancy 
I  appear  strange,  when  we  consider,  that  all   our  ideas  are 
I  copy*d  from  our  impressions,  and  that  there  are  not  any  two 
'  impressions  which  are  perfectly  inseparable.   Not  to  mention, 
that  this  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  division  of  ideas 
into  simple  and  complex.     Where-ever  the  imagination  per- 
ceives a  difference  among  ideas,  it  can  easily  produce  a 
separation. 


SECTION   IV. 

0/  the  connexion  or  association  0/ ideas. 

As  all  simple  ideas  may  be  separated  by  the  .imagination, 
and  may  be  united  again  in  what  form  it  pleases,  nothing 
wou'd  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  operations  of  that 
faculty,  were  it  not  guided  by  some  universal  principles, 
which  render  it,  in  some  measure,  uniform  with  itself  in  all 
times  and  places.  Were  ideas  entirely  loose  and  unconnected, 
chance  alone  wou'd  join  them  ;  and  'tis  impossible  the  same 
simple  ideas  should  fall  regularly  into  complex  ones  (as  they 
commonly  do)  without  some  bond  of  union  among  them, 
some  associating  quality,  by  which  one  idea  naturally  intro- 
duces another.  This  uniting  principle  among  ideas  is  not  to 
be  consider'd  as  an  inseparable  connexion ;  for  that  has  been 
already  excluded  from  the  imagination :  nor  yet  are  we  to 
conclude,  that  without  it  the  mind  cannot  join  two  ideas;  for 
nothing  is  more  free  than  that  faculty :  but  we  are  only  to 
regard  it  as  a  gentle  force,  which  commonly  prevails,  and  is 
the  cause  why,  among  other  things,  languages  so  nearly 
correspond  to  each  other ;  nature  in  a  manner  pointing  out  to 
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every  one  those  simple  ideas,  which  are  most  proper  to  be  Sect. 

united  into  a  complex  one.     The  qualities,  from  which  this     — ** 

association  arises,  and  by  which  the  mind  is  after  this  manner  J^jcion 

OU€onvey'd  from  one  ideg/  to  another,  are  three,  viz.  Resem;  associc 

\lance,  Contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  Cause  and  Effect^  ^  **  '^ 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  very  necessary  to  prove,  that  thes^ 
qualities  produce  an  association  among  ideas,  and  upon  the 
appearance  of  one  idea  naturally  introduce  another.  'Tis 
plain,  that  in  the  course  of  our  thinking,  and  in  the  constant 
revolution  of  our  ideas,  our  imagination  runs  easily  from  one 
idea  to  any  other  that  resembles  it,  and  that  this  quality  alone 
is  to  the  fancy  a  sufficient  bond  and  association.  Tis  like- 
wise evident,  that  as  the  senses,  in  changing  their  objects,  are 
necessitated  to  change  them  regularly,  and  take  them  as  they 
lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  the  imagination  must  by  long 
custom  acquire  the  same  method  of  thinking,  and  run  along 
the  parts  of  space  and  time  in  conceiving  its  objects.  As  to 
the  connexion,  that  is  made  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  examine  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  therefore  shall  not  at  present  insist  upon  it. 
'Tis  sufficient  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  relation,  which 
produces  a  stronger  connexion  in  the  fancy,  and  makes  one 
idea  more  readily  recall  another,  than  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  betwixt  their  objects. 

That  we  may  understand  the  full  extent  of  these  relations, 
we  must  consider,  that  two  objects  are  connected  together  in 
the  imagination,  not  only  when  the  one  is  immediately 
resembling,  contiguous  to,  or  the  cause  of  the  other,  but  also 
when  there  is  interposed  betwixt  them  a  third  object,  which 
bears  to  both  of  them  any  of  these  relations.  This  may  be 
carried  on  to  a  great  length ;  tho'  at  the  same  time  we  may 
observe,  that  each  remove  considerably  weakens  the  relation. 
Cousins  in  the  fourth  degree  are  connected  by  causation,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  that  term;  but  not  so  closely  as 
brothers,  much  less  as  child  and  parent.  In  general  we  may 
observe,  that  all  the  relations  of  blood  depend  upon  cause 
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ART  I.  and  effect,  and  are  esteemed  near  or  remote,  according  to 
-"*♦—  the  number  of  connecting  causes  interposed  betwixt  the 
irori-    persons. 

!,  com-  Of  the  three  relations  above-mention'd  this  of  causation  is 
ttton,  jjjg  ^^Qg^  extensive.  Two  objects  may  be  considered  as 
plac'd  in  this  relation,  as  well  when  one  is  the  cause  of  any 
of  the  actions  or  motions  of  the  other,  as  when  the  former  is 
the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  latter.  For  as  that  action 
1  or  motion  is  nothing  but  the  object,  itself,  consider'd  in  a 
certain  light,  and  as  the  object  continues  the  same  in  all  its 
different  situations,  'tis  easy  to  imagine  how  such  an  influence 
of  objects  upon  one  another  may  connect  them  in  the 
imagination. 

We  may  carry  this  farther,  and  remark,  not  only  that  two 

,^  objects  are  connected  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 

I  i  when  the  one  produces  a  motion  or  any  action  in  the  other, 

\  I  but  also  when  it  has  a  power  of  producing  it.     And  this  we 

!  may  observe  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  relations  of  interest 

and  duty,  by  which  men  influence  each  other  in  society,  and 

are  plac'd  in  the  ties  of  government  and  subordination.     A 

master  is  such-a-one  as  by  his  situation,  arising  either  from 

force   or   agreement,  has  a   power   of  directing   in  certain 

particulars  the  actions  of  another,  whom  we  call  servant.     A 

judge  is  one,  who  in  all  disputed  cases  can  fix  by  his  opinion 

the  possession  or  property  of  any  thing  betwixt  any  members 

of  the  society.     When  a  person  is  possessed  of  any  power, 

there  is  no  more  required  to  convert  it  into  action,  but  the 

exertion  of  the  will ;  and  thai  in  every  case  is  consider'd  as 

possible,  and  in  many  as  probable ;  especially  in  the  case  of 

authority,  where  the  obedience  of  the  subject  is  a  pleasure 

and  advantage  to  the  superior. 

These  are  therefore  the  principles  of  union  or  cohesion 

/among  our  simple  ideas,  and  in  the  imagination  supply  the 
place  of  that  inseparable  connexion,  by  which  they  are 
united  in, our  memory.  Here  is  a  kind  of  Attraction, 
which  in  the  mental  world  will  be  found  to  have  as  extra- 
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ordinary  effects  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  shew  itself  in  as   Sect. 
many  and  as  various  forms.    Its  effects  are  every  where  con-     ""^ 
spicuous ;   but  as  to  its  causes,  they  are  mostly  unknown,  ^^^ 
and  must  be  resolv'd  into  original  qualities  of  human  nature, 
which  I  pretend  not  to  explain.     Nothing  is  more  requisite 
for  a  true  philosopher,  than  to  restrain  the  intemperate  desire 
of  searching  into  causes,  and  having  establish'd  any  doctrine 
upon  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  rest  contented  with 
that,  when  he  sees  a  farther  examination  would  lead  him  into 
obscure  and  uncertain  speculations.    In  that  case  his  enquiry 
wou'd  be  much  better  employ'd  in  examining  the  effects  than 
the  causes  of  his  principle. 

Amongst  the  effects  of  this  union  or  association  of  ideas,  v 
there  are  none  more  remarkable,  than  those  complex  ideas, 
which  are  the  common  subjects  of  our  thoughts  and  reason- 
ing, and  generally  arise  from  some  principle  of  union  among 
our  simple  ideas.  These  complex  ideas  may  be  divided  into  , 
Rclatiom^  Modes,  and  Substances*  We  shall  briefly  examine 
each  of  these  in  order,  and  shall  subjoin  some  considerations 
concerning  our  general  and  particular  ideas,  before  we  leave 
the  present  subject,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  elements 
of  this  philosophy. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  relations. 

The  word  Relation  is  commonly  used  in  two  senses 
considerably  different  from  each  other.  Either  for  that 
quality,  by  which  two  ideas  are  connected  together  in  the 
imagination,  and  the  one  naturally  introduces  the  other,  after 
the  manner  above-explained;  or  for  that  particular  circum- 
stance, in  which,  even  upon  the  arbitrary  union  of  two  ideas 
in  the  fancy,  we  may  think  proper  to  compare  them.  In 
common  language  the  former  is  always  the  sense,  in  which 
we  use  the  word,  relation ;  and  'tis  only  in  philosophy,  that 
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ART  I.    we  extend  it  to  mean  any  particular  subject  of  comparison, 

Tt*^     without  a  connecting   principle.      Thus   distance    will    be 

irori'  ^Howed  by  philosophers  to  be  a  true  relation,  because  we 

.com-     acquire  an  idea  of  it  by  the  comparing  of  objects:  But  in 

"    *      a  common  way  we  say,  thai  nothing  can  be  more  distant  tha\ 

such  or  such  things  from  ecuh  other,  nothing  can  have  les. 

relation ;  as  if  distance  and  relation  were  incompatible.  I 

It  may  perhaps  be  esteemed  an  endless  task  to  enumerate! 

all  those  qualities,  which  make  objects  admit  of  comparison, 

and  by  which  the  ideas  o^ philosophical  relation  are  produced. 

But  if  we  diligently  consider  them,  we  shall  find  that  without 

difficulty  they  may  be  compriz'd  under  seven  general  heads, 

which  may  be  considered  as  the  sources  of  all  philosophical 

\^       relation. 

1.  The  first  is  resemblance :  And  this  is  a. relation,  without 
V-          which  no  philosophical  relation  can  exist;  feince  no  objects 

will  admit  of  comparison,  but  what  have  some  degree  of 
resemblance.  But  tho'  resemblance  be  necessary  to  all  phi- 
losophical relation,  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  always  produces 
a  connexion  or  association  of  ideas.  When  a  quality  be- 
comes very  general,  and  is  common  to  a  great  many  indi- 
viduals, it  leads  not  the  mind  directly  to  any  one  of  them ;  but 
by  presenting  at  once  too  great  a  choice,  does  thereby  pre- 
vent the  imagination  from  fixing  on  any  single  object. 

2.  Identity  may  be  esteem'd  a  second  species  of  relation. 
This  relation  I  here  consider  as  apply 'd  in  its  strictest  sense 
to  constant  and,  unchangeable  objects;  without  examining 
the  nature  and,  foundation  of  personal  identity,  which  shall 
find  its  place  ^ifterwards.  Of  all  relations  the  most  universal 
is  that  of  identity,  being  common  to  every  being,  whose 
existence  has  any  duration. 

3.  After  identity  the  most  universal  and  comprehensive 
relations  are  those  of  Space  and  Time^  which  are  the  sources 
of  an  infinite  number  of  comparisons,  such  as  distant,  conti- 
guous, above,  below,  before,  after,  &c. 

4.  All  those  objects,  which  admit  of  quantity,  or  number, 


\' 
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may  be  compai'd  in  that  particular ;  which  is  another  very  Sbct. 
fertile  source  of  relation.  /v-"**" 

5.  When  any  two  objects  possess  the  same  quality  in  com-  ^  ^i 
mon,^  the  degrees y  in  which  they  possess  it,  form  a  fifth  species  stances, 
of  relation.    Thus  of  two  objects,  which  are  both  heavy,  the 
one  may  be  either  of  greater,  or  less  weight  than  with  the 
other.     Two  colours,  that  are  of  the  same  kind,  may  yet  be 
of  different  shades,  and  in  that  respect  admit  of  comparison. 

6j  The  relation  of  contrariety  may  at  first  sight  be  re- 
garded as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  no  relation  of  any 
kind  can  subsist  without  some  degree  of  resemblance.  But  let 
us  consider,  that  no  two  ideas  are  in  themselves  contrary,,, 
except  those  of  existence  and  non-existence,  which  are  plainly  l^ 
resembling,  as  implying  both  of  them  an  idea  of  the  object ; 
tho'  the  latter  excludes  the  object  from  all  times  and  places, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  not  to  exist. 

7.  All  other  objects,  such  as  fire  and  water,  heat,  and  cold, 
are  only  found  to  be  contrary  from  experience,  and  from  the 
contrariety  of  their  causes  or  effects ;  which  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  is  a  seventh  philosophical  relation,  as  well  as  a 
natural  one.  The  resemblance  implied  in  this  relation,  shall 
be  explained  afterwards. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  I  should  join  difference 
to  the  other  relations.  But  that  I  consider  rather  as  a  nega- 
tion of  relation,  than  as  any  thing  real  or  positive.  Differ- 
ence is  of  two  kinds  as  oppos'd  either  to  identity  or 
resemblance.  The  first  is  called  a  difference  oi number)  the 
other  of  kind. 


SECTION  VI. 

0/  modes  and  substances. 

I  wou'd  fain  ask  those  philosophers,  who  found  so  much 
of  their  reasonings  on  the  distinction  of  substance  and  acci- 
dent, and  imagine  we  have  clear  ideas  of  each,  whether  the 
idea  of  substance  be  deriv'd  from  the  impressions  of  sensation 


'  ideas  ^ 
'ir  ori- 
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»AnT  I.    or  reflexion  ?     If  it  be  convey 'd  to  us  by  our  senses,  I  ask, 

which  of  them ;  and  after  what  manner  ?     If  it  be  perceiv'd 

by  the  eyes,  it  must  be  a  colour ;  if  by  the  ears,  a  sound ;  if 

/,  com-    by  the  palate,  a  taste ;   and  so  of  the  other  senses.     But 

i'^'^'**      I  believe  none  will  assert,  that  substance  is  either  a  colour,  or 

sound,  or  a  taste.     The  idea  of  substance  must  therefore  be 

derived  from  an  impression  or  reflexion,  if  it  really  exist. 

But  the  impressions  of  reflexion  resolve  themselves  into  our 

passions  and  emotions;  none  of  which  can  possibly  represent 

^  a  substance.     We  have  therefore  no  idea  of  substance,  dis- 

I  Jinct  from  that  of  a  collection  of  particular  qualities,  nor  have 

we  any  other  meaning  when  we  either  talk  or  reason  con- 

/  cerning  it. 

,     The  idea  of  a  substance  as  well  as  that  of  a  mode,  is  nothing 
;>  but  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  that  are  united  by  the  imagin- 
/  ation,  and  have  a  particular  name  assigned  them,  by  which 
i  we  are  able  to  recall,  either  to  ourselves  or  others,  that  col- 
\  lection.     But  the  difference  betwixt  these  ideas  consists  in 
this,  that  the  particular  qualities,  which  form  a  substance,  are 
commonly  refer'd  to  an  unknown  something,  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  inhere;  or  granting  this  fiction  should  not 
take  place,  are  at  least  supposed  to  be  closely  and  inseparably 
connected  by  the  relations  of  contiguity  and  causation.     The 
'  effect  of  this  is,  that  whatever  new  simple  quality  we  discover 
to  have  the  same  connexion  with  the  rest,  we  immediately 
comprehend  it  among  them,  even  tho'  it  did  not  enter  into 
the  first  conception  of  the  substance.    Thus  our  idea  of  gold 
may  at  first  be  a  yellow  colour,  weight,  malleableness,  fusibi- 
lity ;  but  upon  the  discovery  of  its  dissolubility  in  aqua  regta, 
we  join  that  to  the  other  qualities,  and  suppose  it  to  belong 
to  the  substance  as  much  as  if  its  idea  had  from  the  begin- 
ning made  a  part  of  the  compound  one.     The  principle  of 
union  being  regarded  as  the  chief  part  of  the  complex  idea, 
gives  entrance  to  whatever  quality  afterwards  occurs,  and  is 
equally  comprehended  by  it,  as  are  the  others,  which  first 
presented  themselves. 
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That  this  cannot  take  place  in  modes,  is  evident  from  con- 
►  Sidering  their  nature.  The  simple  ideas  of  which  modes  arc 
formed,  either  represent  qualities,  which  are  not  united  by 
coniiguiiy  and  causation,  but  are  dispersed  in  different  sub- 
jects; or  if  they  be  all  united  together,  the  uniting  principle 
is  not  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  complex  idea.  The 
idea  of  a^tlaocg  is  an  instance  of  the  first  kind  of  modes; 
llhat  of  beauty  ot  the  second.  The  reason  is  obvious^  why 
Buch  complex  ideas  cannot  receive  any  new  idea,  without 
changing  the  name,  which  distinguishes  the  mode. 
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SECTION  VIL 
Of  abstract  idtas* 

A  vwtY  material  question  has  been  started  concerning 
abstract  or  gmtrat  ideas»  wfuihcr  they  6e  geniral  or  partkularm 
in  the  minds  conception  of  them,  A  '  great  philosopher  ha 
disputed  the  receiv'd  opinion  in  this  particular,  and  has 
asserted,  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular 
ones,  annelced  to  a  certain  term,  which  yive^  HiPtn  a  tm^x^ 
II  nrTrnfirn  iiffi]tjiTglLon,  and  makes  them  recall  upon  occasion 
IlalsTwhich  are  similar  to^  them.  As  I  look 
^vpon  this  to  be  onT^ot  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
discoveries  that  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  1  shall  here  endeavour  to  confirm  it  by  some 
i.arguments^  which  I  hope  will  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  and 
controversy. 

*Tis  evident,  that  in  forming  most  of  our  general  ideas,  if 
not  ail  of  themj^we  abstract  from  every  particular  degree  of 
quantity  ahd  quality,  and  that  an  o_bject  ceases  not  to  be  oT 
^Tiy  particuLir  species  on  account  oFevery  small  alteration  in 
liif  Tatdibiuii,  ilui^iluii  auU  udfi  II  pmiiMtUi  ^'  "^-^y  ti>^.».»*> 
ffore  be  inought,  that  here  is  a  plain  dlT^tiima,  that  decides 
concerning  the  nature  of  those  abstract  ideas,  which  have 

*  Dr.  B§ikttey, 
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Part  I.    afforded  so  much  speculation  to  philosophers.     The  abstract 
■  **        idea  of  a  man  represents__men  of  all  sizes  and  all  qualities  ; 
heirori'    whicE~'Bs~conclude  J  it  cannot  do,  but  either  by  representing 
in,  com-    at  once  aii  possible  sizes  andall  possible  qualities,  or  by 
^siiion,      re^senting  no'  partiriirar  pne^,af-gtt.Jj[cqK^it. having  been 
esteemed  absurdTo  defend  the  former  proposition,  as  imply- 
ing an  infinite  capacity  in  the  mind,  it  has  been  commonly 
infer'd  in  favour  of  the  latter;  and  our  abstract  ideas  have 
been  suppos'd  to  represent  no  particular  degree  either  of 
quantity  or  quality.     But  that  this  inference  is  erroneous, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  make  appear,  frsi,  by  proving,  that  'tis 
utterly  impossible  to  conceive  any  quantity  or  quality,  without 
forming  a  precise  notion  of  its  degrees:   And  secondly  by 
showing,  that  tho'  the  capacity  of  the  mind  be  not  infinite, 
yet  we  can  at  once  form  a  notion  of  all  possible  degrees  of 
quantity  and  quality,  in  such  a  manner  at  least,  as,  however 
imperfect,  may  serve  all  the  purposes  of  reflexion  and  con- 
versation. 

To  begin  with  the  first  proposition.^^/  the  mind  cannot 
'-.'-.  ^form  any  notion  of  quantity  or  quality  without  forming  a  pre^ 
jme  notion  of  decree  %  of  each  i  we  may  prove  this  by  the  tnree 
followmg  arguments.  First,  We  have  observed,  that  what- 
ever objects  are  different  are  distinguishable,  and  that  what- 
ever objects  are  distinguishable  are  separable  by  the  thought 
and  imagination.  And  we  may  here  add,  that  these  proposi- 
tions are  equally  true  in  the  inverse,  and  that  whatever  objects 
'  are  separable  are  also  distinguishable,  and  that  whatever 
objects  are  distinguishable  are  also  different.  For  how 
is  it  possible  we  can  separate  what  is  not  distinguishable,  or 
distinguish  what  is  not  different.?  In  order  therefore  to 
know,  whether  abstraction  implies  a  separation,  we  need  only 
consider  it  in  this  view,  and  examine,  whether  all  the  circum- 
stances, which  we  abstract  from  in  our  general  ideas,  be  such 
as  are  distinguishable  and  different  from  those,  which  we  retain 
as  essential  parts  of  them.  _But  'tis  evident  at  first  si^ht^ 
that  the  precise  length  of  a  line  is  not  different  nor  disti 


*Tt]ishabTe  from  the  line  itself:  nor  the  prf*^'^'^**  ^ffT^^"  "*^ 
Quality  from  the  qualily.  These  ideas,  therefore,  adtnlt  no 
'  more  of  separation  than  they  do  of  distinction  and  ditTerence* 
They  are  consequently  conjoined  with  each  other  in  the 
conception ;  and  the  general  idea  of  a  line,  notwithstanding 
all  our  abstractions  and  refinements,  has  in  its  appearance  in 
llje  mind  a  precise  degree  of  quantity  and  quality;  however 
fiTtnay  be  made  to  represent  others,  which  have  different 
degrees  of  bojh. , 

Secondly,  'tis  confest,  that  no  object  can  appear  to  the 
senses;  or  in  other  word8.  that  no  impression  can  become 
present  to  the  mind,  without  being  deter min'd  in  its  degrees 
both  of  quantity  and  quality*  Tlie  confusion,  in  which 
impressions  are  sometimes  involv'd,  proceeds  only  from 
their  faintness  and  unsteadiness,  not  from  any  capacity  in 
the  mind  to  receive  any  Impression,  which  in  its  real  ex- 
istence has  no  particular  degree  nor  proportion.  That  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms;  and  even  implies  the  flattest  of  all 
contradictions,  viz.  that  'tis  possible  for  the  same  thing  both 
to  be  and  not  to  be. 

Now  since  ajl  ideas  are  derived  from  impressions^  and  are 
nothing  but  copies  and  representations  of  them,  whatever  is 
true  of  the  one  must  be  acknowledged  concerning  the  other* , 
Impressions  and  ideas  differ  only  in  their  strength  and- 
vivac.ty.  The  foregoing  conclusion  is  not  founded  on  any 
particular  degree  of  vivacity.  It  cannot  therefore  be  affected 
by  any  variation  in  that  particular.  An  idea  is  a  weaker 
impression;  and  as  a  strong  impression  must  necessarily 
have  a  determinate  quantity  and  quality,  the  case  must  be 
the  same  with  its  copy  or  representative. 

Thirdly,  'tis  a  principle  generally  received  in  philosophy, 
that  every  thing  in  nature  is  individual,  and  that  'tis  utterly 
absurd  to  suppose  a  triangle  really  existent,  w^hich  has  no 
precise  proportion  of  sides  and  angles.  If  this  therefore 
be  absurd  in /tu/  and  naitly,  it  mtisi  also  be  absurd  in  ideal 
snce  nothing  of  which  we  can  form  a  dear  and  distinct 
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Part  I.    idea  is  absurd  and  impossible.     But  to  fonn  the  idea  of  an 
••       -.object,  and  to  form  an  idea  simply  is  the  same  thing;  the 

Llr^&ri'    reference  of  the  idea  to  an   object   being  an  extraneous 

in,  com-    denomination,  of  which  in  itself  it  bears  no  mark  or  character. 

onhon,  ^^^  ^^  \Ts~imp6sslble  to  form  an  idea  of  an  object,  that 
is  possest  of  quantity  and  quality,  and  yet  is  possest  of  no 
precise  degree  of  either;  it  follows,  that  there  is  an  equal 
impossibility  of  forming  an  idea,  that  is  not  limited  and 
confined  in  both  these  particulars.  Abstract  ideas  are  there- 
fore in  themselves  individual,  however  they  may  become 
general  in  their  representation.  The  image  in  the  mind  is 
^nly  that  of  a  particular  object,  tho'  the  application  of  it  in 
our  reasoning  be  the  same,  as  if  it  were  universal. 

This  application  of  ideas  beyond  their  nature  proceeds 
from  our  collecting  all  their  possible  degrees  of  quantity  and 
quality  in  such  an  imperfect  manner  as  may  serve  the 
purposes  of  life,  which  is  the  second  proposition  I  propos'd 
to  explain.  When  we  have  found  a  resemblance  among 
several  objects,  that  often  occur  to  us,  we  apply  the  same 
name  to  all  of  them,  whatever  differences  we  may  observe  in 
the  degrees  of  their  quantity  and  quality,  and  whatever  other 
differences  may  appear  among  them.^  After  we  have  ac- 
quired a  custom  of  this  kind,  the  hearing  of  that  name 
revives  the  idea  of  one  of  these  objects,  and  makes  the 
imagination  conceive  it  with  all  its  particular  circumstances 
and  proportions.  But  as  the  same  word  is  supposed  to  have 
been  frequently  applied  to  other  individuals,  that  are  different 
in  many  respects  from  that  idea,  which  is  immediately 
present  to  the  mind ;  the  word  not  being  able  to  revive  the 
idea  of  all  these  individuals,  only  touches  the  soul,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  so  to  speak,  and  revives  that  custom,  which  we 

J  have  acquired  by  surveying  them.  They  are  not  really 
and  in  fact  present  to  the  mind,  but  only  in  powers  nor  do 
we  draw  them  all  out  distinctly  in  the  imagination,  but  keep 
ourselves  in  a  readiness  to  survey  any  of  them,  as  we  may 
be  prompted  by  a  present  design  or  necessity.     The  word 


.  certain  custom; 
and  that  custom  produces  any  other  individual  one,  for  which 
wp  may  have  occasion*  But  as  the  production  of  all  ih^ 
ideate,  to  which  the  name  may  be  apply'd,  is  in  most  cases 
Impossible,  we  abridge  that  work  by  a  more  partial  con- 
sderation,  and  find  but  few  inconveniences  to  arise  in  our 
reasoning  from  that  abridgment. 

For  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
the  present  affair,  that  after  the  mind  has  produced  an  indi- 
vidual idea,  upon  which  we  reason,  the  attendant  custom, 
feviv'd  by  the  general  or  abstract  term,  readily  suggests  any 
other  individual,  if  by  chance  we  form  any  reasoning,  that 
agrees  not  with  it.  Thus  shou'd  we  mention  the  word, 
triangle,  and  form  the  idea  of  a  particular  equilateral  one  to 
correspond  to  it.  and  should  we  afterwards  assert,  Iha/  ihe 
thne  angles  of  a  trianglt  are  equal  la  ea^h  othfr,  the  other 
individuals  of  a  scalenum  and  isoceles,  which  we  over- 
look'd  at  first,  immediately  crowd  in  upon  us,  and  make  us 
perceive  the  falshood  of  this  proposition,  tho'  it  be  true  with 
rehuion  to  that  idea,  which  we  had  rorm*d,  /  If  the  mind 
5ugge-5is  not  always  these  ideas  upon  occasion,  it  proceeds 
from  some  imperfection  in  its  faculiies ;  and  such  a  one  as 
is  often  the  source  of  i^^^  reasoning  and  sophistry*  But 
this  is  principally  the  case  with  those  ideas  which  are  abstruse 
and  compounded.  On  other  occasions  the  custom  is  more 
entire,  and  'tis  seldom  we  run  into  such  errors. 

Nay  so  entire  is  the  custom,  that  the  very  same  idea  may 
be  annexi  to  several  diflferent  words,  and  may  be  employed 
in  different  reasonings,  without  any  danger  of  mistake. 
Thus  the  idea  of  an  equilateral  triangle  of  an  inch  per- 
pendicular may  serve  us  in  talking  of  a  figure,  of  a  rectilineal 
figure^  of  a  regular  figure,  of  a  triangle,  and  of  an  equilateral 
triangle.  All  these  terms,  therefore,  are  in  this  case  attended 
with  the  same  idea;  but  as  they  are  wont  to  be  applyM  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  compass,  they  excite  their  particular  habits, 
and  thereby  keep  the  mind  in  a  readiness  to  observe,  that  no 
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Part  I.    conclusion  be  form'd  contrary  to  any  ideas,  which  are  usually 

**  ■  compriz'd  under  them. 
'eirari'  Before  those  habits  have  become  entirely  perfect,  perhaps 
'»,  com-  the  mind  may  not  be  content  with  forming  the  idea  of  only 
miicn,  Qjjg  individual,  but  may  run  over  several,  in  order  to  make 
itself  comprehend  its  own  meaning,  and  the  compass  of  that 
collection,  which  it  intends  to  express  by  the  general  term. 
That  we  may  fix  the  meaning  of  the  word,  figure,  we  may 
revolve  in  our  mind  the  ideas  of  circles,  squares,  parallelo- 
grams, triangles  of  different  sizes  and  proportions,  and  inay 
not  rest  on  one  image  or  idea.  However  this  may  be,  'tis 
certain  /ha/  we  form  the  idea  of  individuals,  whenever  we  use 
■any  general  term ;  /ha/  we  seldom  or  never  can  exhaust 
ihese  individuals;  and  /ha/  those,  which  remain,  are  only 
represented  by  means  of  that  habit,  by  which  we  recall 
them,  whenever  any  present  occasion  requires  it.  This 
then  is  the  nature  of  our  abstract  ideas  and  general  terms ; 
and  'tis  after  this  manner  we  account  for  the  foregoing 
paradox,  /ha/  some  ideas  are  par/icular  in  /heir  na/ure^  bu/ 
'  genera/  in  /heir  represen/a/ion,  A  particular  idea  becomes 
general  by  being  annex'd  to  a  general  term;  that  is,  to 
a  term,  which  from  a  customary  conjunction  has  a  relation 
to  many  other  particular  ideas,  and  readily  recalls  them  in  the 
imagination. 

The  only  difiiculty,  that  can  remain  on  this  subject,  must 
be  with_  regard  to  that  custom,  which  so  readily  recalls  every 
particular  idea,  for  which  we  may  have  occasion,  and  is  ex- 
cited by  any  word  or  sound,  to  which  we  commonly  annex  it. 
The  most  proper  method,  in  my  opinion,  of  giving  a  satis- 
factory explication  of  this  act  of  the  mind,  ts  by  producing 
other  instances,  which  are  analogous  to  it,  and  other  principles, 
,  which  facilitate  its  operation.  To  explain  the  ultimate  causes 
of  our  mental  actions  is  impossible.  'Tis  sufficient,  if  we  can 
give  any  satisfactory  account  of  them  from  experience  and 
analogy. 

First   then  1  observe,  that  when  we    mention   any  great 


uaie  idea  ol  the  decimals,  under  which  ihe  number  ,v^^* 
is  comprehended.    This  imperfection,  however  in  our  ideas,  is 

^ever  felt  in  our  reasonings ;  which  seems  to  be  an  instance 
parallel  to  the  present  one  of  universal  ideas. 

SecQpdl)%  we  have  several  instances  of  habits^  which  may 
be  reviv'd  by  one  single  word ;  as  when  a  person,  who  has 
bj  rote  any  periods  of  a  discourse,  or  any  number  of  verses, 
will  be  put  in  remembrance  of  the  whole,  which  he  is  at 
a  loss  to  recollect,  by  that  single  word  or  expression,  with 
which  they  begin. 

[Thirdly,  I  believe  every  one,  who  examines  the  siluation 
of  his  mind  in  reasoning,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not 
annex  distinct  and  compteal  ideas  to  every  term  we  make 
use  of,  and  that  in  talking  of  government,  church,  negotiation, 
conquest,  we  seldom  spread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  simple 
ideass  of  which  tliese  complex  ones  are  composed*  'Tis  how- 
ever observable,  that  notwithstanding  this  imperfection  we 
mky  avoid  talking   nonsense   on   these   subjects,  and   may 

I  perceive  any  repugnance  among  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we 
had  a  full  comprehension  of  them.  ^Thus  if  instead  of  say- 
ing, that  in  war  the  weaJter  hare  always  recourse  to  negotiation^ 
we  shou'd  say,  that  they  have  attvays  recourse  to  conquest^  the 
custom,  which  we  have  acquir'd  of  ;itlribuiing  certain  relations 
to  idea^,  still  follows  the  words,  and  makes  us  immediately 
perceive  the  absurdity  of  that  proposition;  in  the  same 
manner  as  one  particular  idea  may  sen'e  us  in  reasoning 
concerning  other  ideas,  however  different  from  it  in  several 
circumstances. 

Fourthly,  As  the  individuals  are  collected  together,  and 
pbc^d  under  a  general  term  with  a  view  to  that  resemblance, 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,  this  relation  must  facilitate 
their  entrance  in  the  imagination,  and  make  them  be  sug- 
gested more  readily  upon  occasion.  And  indeed  if  we 
consider  the   common   progress   of  die  diought,  either  in 
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>ARTl.    reflexion  or  conversation,  we  shall  find  great  reason  to  be 
J  *»        satisfy 'd  in  this  particular.    Nothing  is  more  admirable,  than 
rir  on-    ^^^  readincss,  with  which  the  imagination  suggests  its  ideas, 
I,  com-    and  presents  them  at  the  very  instant,  in  which  they  become 
[«'wif»      necessary  or  useful.    The  fancy  runs  from  one  end  of  the 
universe  to  the  other  in  collecting  those  ideas,  which  belong 
to  any  subject.    One  would  think  the  whole  intellectual 
world  of  ideas  was  at  once  subjected  to  our  view,  and  that 
we  did  nothing  but  pick  out  such  as  were  most  proper  for 
our  purpose.    There  may « not,   however,  be   any  present, 
beside  those  very  ideas,  that  are  thus  collected  by  a  kind  of 
magical  faculty  in  the  soul,  which,  tho'  it  be  always  most  per- 
fect in  the  greatest  geniuses,  and  is  properly  what  we  call 
a  genius,  is  however  inexplicable  by  the  utmost  efforts  of 
human  understanding. 

Perhaps  these  four  reflexions  may  help  to  remove  all 
difficulties   to   the   hypothesis  I  have   proposed   concerning 
abstract  ideas,  so  contrary  to  that,  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  philosophy.     But  to  tell  the  truth  1  place  my  chief 
confidence  in  what  I  have   already  prov'd  concerning  the 
impossibility  of  general    ideas,   according   to   the   common 
method  of  explaining  them.     We  must  certainly  seek  some 
new  system  on  this  head,  and  there  plainly  is  none  beside 
what  I  have  proposed. /if  ideas  be  particular  in  their  nature, 
\a  1    and  at  the  same  tin4^nite  in  their  number,  'tis  only  by 
'^^Y  custom  they  can  become  general  in  their  representation,  and 
\  contain  an  infinite  number  of  other  ideas  under  them. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  shall  employ  the  same  princi- 
ples to  explain  that  distinction  of  reason,  which  is  so  much 
lalk'd  of,  and  is  so  little  understood,  in  the  schools.  Of  tliis 
kind  is  the  distinction  betwixt  figure  and  the  body  figur'd ; 
motion  and  the  body  mov'd.  The  difficulty  of  explaining 
this  distinction  arises  from  the  principle  above  explain'd,  that 
all  ideas,  which  are  different,  are  separable.  For  it  follows 
from  thence,  that  if  the  figure  be  diff^erent  trom  the  body, 
their  ideas  must  be  separable  as  well  as  distinguishable ;  if 
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ey  be  not  diflferem,  their  ideas  can  neither  be  separable  nor  Sect. 
Jdistinguishable,     What  then   is  meant   by  a  distinction  of 

son,  since  it  implies  neither  a  difference  nor  separation?     i£^^^ 

To  remove  this  difficulty  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 

foregoing  explication  of  abstract  ideas,    Tis  certain  that  the 

mind  wou'd  nf^vf^r  h^v^  dre^ni'd  of  distinguishing  a  figure 

'^oija  the  body  figur'd.  as  bein^  in  reality  neither  distinguish- 

able,  nor  ditTereuL  n^r  f|f-pr^rny^Tt»>^-  did  it  not  observe,  that 

even  in  tliis  simplicity  there  might  be  contain  d  many 
different  resemblances  and  relations.  Tiics  when  a  globe  of 
white  marble  is  presented,  we  receive  only  the  impression  of 
a  white  colour  disposed  in  a  certain  form,  nor  are  we  able  to 
separate  and  distinguish  the  colour  from  the  form.  But 
observing  afterwards  a  globe  of  black  marble  and  a  cube  of 
white,  and  comparing  them  with  our  former  object,  we  find 
two  separate  resemblances,  in  what  formerly  seem'd*  and 
really  is,  perfectly  inseparable,  ^  After  a  little  more  practice 
Pof  this  kind,  we  begin  to  distinguish  the  figure  from  the 
colour  by  a  duhmtim  qf  reason  \  that  is,  we  consider  the 
figure  and  colour  together,  since  they  are  in  effect  the  same 
and  undistinguiiihable ;  but  still  view  them  in  different 
spects,  according  to  the  resemblances,  of  which  they  are 
ccplible.  When  we  wou'd  consider  only  the  figure  of  the 
|Iobe  of  while  marble,  we  form  in  reality  an  idea  both  of  the 
jre  and  colour,  but  tacitly  carry  our  eye  to  its  resemblance 
nth  the  globe  of  black  marble :  And  in  the  same  manner^ 
when  we  wou'd  consider  its  colour  only,  we  turn  our  view  to 
resemblance  with  the  cube  of  white  marble.  By  this 
cans  wc  accompany  our  ideas  with  a  kind  of  reflexion,  of 
which  custom  renders  us»  in  a  great  measure,  insensible*  A 
person,  who  desires  us  to  consider  the  figure  of  a  globe  of 
white  marble  without  thinking  on  its  colour,  desires  an 
impossibility ;  but  his  meaning  is,  that  we  should  consider 
tiie  colour  and  figure  together,  but  still  keep  in  our  eye  the 
resemblance  to  the  globe  of  black  marble,  or  that  to  any 
other  globe  01  whatever  colour  or  substance* 
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PART    II. 

OF  THE  IDEAS  OF  SPACE  AND  TIME. 

SECTION   I. 

0/ihe  infinite  divisibility  of  our  ideas  of  space  and  time, 

ART  II.  Whatever  has  the  air  of  a  paradox,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
.  •'  first  and  most  unprejudic  d  notions  of  mankind  is  often 
•as  of  greedily  embrac'd  by  philosophers,  as  shewing  the  superiority 
ice  and  of  their  science,  which  cou'd  discover  opinions  so  remote 
from  vulgar  conception.  On  the  other  hand,  any  thing  pro- 
pos'd  to  us,  which  causes  surprize  and  admiration,  gives  such 
a  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  that  it  indulges  itself  in  those  agree- 
able emotions,  and  will  never  be  perswaded  that  its  pleasure 
is  entirely  without  foundation.  From  these  dispositions  in 
philosophers  and  their  disciples  arises  that  mutual  com- 
plaisance betwixt  them ;  while  the  former  furnish  such  plenty 
of  strange  and  unaccountable  opinions,  and  the  latter  so 
readily  believe  them.  Of  this  mutual  complaisance  I  cannot 
give  a  more  evident  instance  than  in  the  doctrine  of  infinite 
divisibility,  with  the  examination  of  which  I  shall  begin  this 
subject  of  the  ideas  of  space  and  time. 

Tis  universally  allow 'd,  that  the  capacity  of  the  mind  is 
limited,  and  can  never  attain  a  full  and  adequate  conception 
of  infinity:  And  tho'  it  were  not  allow'd,  'twou'd  be  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  plainest  observation  and  experience. 
'Tis  also  obvious,  that  whatever  is  capable  of  being  divided 
in  infinitum,  must  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  and 
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that 'tis  impossible  to  set  any  bounds  to  the  number  of  pans,    5>ect.  1 
without  setting  bounds  at  the  same  lime  to  the  division.     It        •' 
requires  scarce  any  induction  to  conclude  from  hence»  that  ^^y^'^^ 
lie  ifiea^  which  we  form  of  any  finite  quality,  is  not  infinitely  sihiUiyoA 
Bvisible,  but  that  by  proper  dibti  net  ions  and  separations  we  If'^J^f^l 
may  run  up  this  idea  to  inferior  ones,  which  will  be  perfectly  anJ  iime\ 
simple  and  indivisible.     In  rejecting  the  infinite  capacity  of 
the  mind,  we  suppose  it  may  arrive  at  an  end  in  the  division 
of  its  ideas ;  nor  are  there  any  possible  means  of  evading  the 
evidence  of  this  conclusion. 

'Tis  therefore   certain,    that    the   imagination    reaches  a 

Minimum  J  and  Ifiay  raise  up  to  itself  an  idea,  of  which  it 

innot   conceive   any   sub-division,  and   which    cannot   be 

liminished  without  a  toial  annihilation.     When  you  tell  me 

*of  the  thousandth  and  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  sand, 

1  have  a  distinct  idea  of  these  numbers  and  of  their  different' 

proportions  ;  but  the  images,  which  I  form  in  my  mind  to 

represent  tlie  things  themselves,  are  nothing  different  from 

each  other,  nor  inferior  to  that  image,  by  which  I  represent 

the  grain  of  sand  itself,  which  is  suppos'd  so  vastly  to  exceed 

ihem.   _\Vhat  consists  of  parts  is  distinguishable  into  them. 

and  what  is  distm^i^uisnaDie  is  scparaole.  _  But  whatever  we 

-TT  me  of  the  thing,  the  idea  of  a  grain  of  sand  is  not 

1  liable,  nor  separable  into  twenty,  much   less  into 

a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  or  an  infinite  number  of  different 

ideas. 

'Tis  the  same  case  with  the  impressions  of  the  senses 
as  with  the  ideas  of  the  imagination.  Put  a  spot  of  ink  upon 
paper,  fix  your  eye  upon  that  spot,  and  retire  to  such  a 
distance,  that  at  last  you  lose  sight  of  it;  'tis  plain,  that 
the  moment  before  it  vanished  the  image  or  impression  was 
perfectly  indivisible.  'Tis  not  for  want  of  rays  of  light  striking 
on  our  eyes,  that  the  minute  parts  of  distant  bodies  convey 
not  any  sensible  impression ;  but  because  they  are  removed 
beyond  that  distance,  at  which  their  impressions  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum^  and  were  incapable  of  any  farther  diminution. 
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Part  II.  A  microscope  or  telescope,  which  renders  them  visible,  pro- 
••  "  duces  not  any  new  rays  of  light,  but  only  spreads  those, 
feflj  of  w^^Jch  always  flow'd  from  them ;  and  by  that  means  both 
^e  and  gives  parts  to  impressions,  which  to  the  naked  eye  appear 
^'  simple  and  uncompounded,  and  advances  to  a  minimum^^hsX 

was  formerly  imperceptible. 

We  may  hence  discover  the  error  of  the  common  opinion, 
that  the  capacity  of  the  mind  is  limited  on  both  sides,  and 
that  'tis  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  form  an  adequate 
idea,  of  what  goes  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  minuteness  as 
well  as  of  greatness.  Nothing  can  be  more  minute,  than 
some  ideas,  which  we  form  in  the  fancy ;  and  images,  which 
appear  to  the  senses ;  since  there  are  ideas  and  images  per- 
fectly simple  and  indivisible.  The  only  defect  of  our  senses 
is,  that  they  give  us  disproportion'd  images  of  things,  and 
represent  as  minute  and  uncompounded  what  is  really  great 
and  compos'd  of  a  vast  number  of  parts.  This  mistake  we 
are  not  sensible  of;  but  taking  the  impressions  of  those 
minute  objects,  which  appear  to  the  senses,  to  be  equal  or 
nearly  equal  to  the  objects,  and  finding  by  reason,  that  there 
are  other  objects  vastly  more  minute,  we  too  hastily  conclude, 
that  these  are  inferior  to  any  idea  of  our  imagination  or 
impression  of  our  senses.  This  however  is  certain,  that  we 
can  form  ideas,  which  shall  be  no  greater  than  the  smallest 
atom  of  the  animal  spirits  of  an  insect  a  thousand  times  less 
than  a  mite:  And  we  ought  rather  to  conclude,  that  the 
difficulty  lies  in  enlarging  our  conceptions  so  much  as  to 
form  a  just  notion  of  a  mite,  or  even  of  an  insect  a  thousand 
times  less  than  a  mite.  For  in  order  to  form  a  just  notion  of 
these  animals,  we  must  have  a  distinct  idea  representing  every 
part  of  them ;  which,  according  to  the  system  of  infinite 
di\isibility,  is  utterly  impossible,  and  according  to  that  of 
indivisible  parts  or  atoms,  is  extremely  difficult,  by  reason  of 
tlie  vast  number  and  multiplicity  of  these  parts. 
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SFXTION  IL 

0/  the  infinite  dixmibility  0/  space  and  time, 

Wherkver  ideas  are  adequate  representations  of  objects, 
the  retaiions,  contradictions  and  a;^reement9  of  the  ideas  are 
11  applicable  to  ihe  objects;   and  this  we  may  in  general 
^&b^rve  lo  be  the  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge.     But 
our  ideas  are  adequate  representations  of  the  most  minute 
parts  of  extension;   and  thro'  whatever  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions we  may  suppose  these  parts  to  be  arriv'd  at,  they 
m  never  become  inferior  to  some  ideas,  which  we   form. 
The  plain  consequence  is,  that  whatever  appears  impossible 
[id  contradictory  upon  the  comparison  of  these  ideas,  must 
*"be  realfy  impossible  and  contradictory,  without  any  farther 
excuse  or  evasion* 

Every  thing:  capable  of  being  infinitely  divided  contains  an 
infinite  number  of  parts;  otherwise  the  division  would  be 
Blopt  short  by  the  indivisible  parts,  which  we  should  im- 
oediately  arrive  at.  If  therefore  any  finite  extension  be 
ifinitely  divisible  it  can  be  no  contradiction  to  suppose,  that 
a  finite  extension  contains  an  infinite  number  of  parts  :  And 
me  versa^  if  it  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  a  finite 
extension  contains  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  no  finite 
extension  can  be  infinitely  divisible.  But  that  this  latter  sup- 
osttion  is  absurd,  I  easily  convince  myself  by  the  considera* 
Son  of  my  clear  ideas.  1  first  take  the  least  idea  I  can  form 
f  apart  of  extension,  and  being  certain  that  there  is  nothing 
oore  minute  than  this  idea,  I  conclude,  that  whatever  1  dis- 
cover by  its  means  must  be  a  real  quality  of  extension* 
I  Uien  repeat  this  idea  once,  twice,  thrice,  Sfc.  and  find  ihe 
compound  idea  of  extension,  arising  from  its  repetition, 
always  to  augment,  and  become  double,  triple,  quadruple, 
4'r.  till  ai  last  it  swells  up  to  a  considerable  bulk,  greater 
or  smaller,  in  proportion  as  I  repeat  more  or  less  the  same 
idea.     When  I  stop  in  the  addition  of   parts,  the  idea  of 
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Part II.   extension  ceases  to  augment;  and  were  I  to  carry  on  the 
••        addition   in  infinitum^  I  clearly  perceive,  that  the  idea  of 
deasof      extension  must  also  become  infinite.     Upon  the  whole,  I 
iMce  a9id    conclude,  that  the  idea  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts  is  in- 
dividually the  same  idea  with  that  of  an  infinite  extension ; 
that  no  finite  extension  is  capable  of  containing  an  infinite 
number  of  parts ;  and  consequently  that  no  finite  extension 
is  infinitely  divisible  *. 

I  may  subjoin  another  argument  proposed  by  a  noted 
author ',  which  seems  to  me  very  strong  and  beautiful.  'Tis 
evident,  that  existence  in  itself  belongs  only  to  unity,  and  is 
never  applicable  to  number,  but  on  account  of  the  unites,  of 
which  Ae  number  is  composed.  Twenty  men  may  be  said 
to  exist;  but  'tis  only  because  one,  two,  three,  four,  ^r.  are 
existent ;  and  if  you  deny  the  existence  of  the  latter,  that  of 
the  former  falls  of  course.  'Tis  therefore  utterly  absurd  to 
suppose  any  number  to  exist,  and  yet  deny  the  existence  of 
unites;  and  as  extension  is  always  a  number,  according  to 
the  common  sentiment  of  metaphysicians,  and  never  resolves 
itself  into  any  unite  or  indivisible  quantity,  it  follows,  that 
extension  can  never  at  all  exist.  Tis  in  vain  to  reply,  that 
any  determinate  quantity  of  extension  is  an  unite ;  but  such- 
a-one  as  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  fractions,  and  is 
inexhaustible  in  its  sub-divisions.  For  by  the  same  rule 
these  twenty  men  may  he  consider  d  as  an  unite.  The  whole 
globe  of  the  earth,  nay  the  whole  universe  may  be  consider  d 
^\J  as  an  unite.  That  term  of  unity  is  merely  a  fictitious 
' "  denomination,  which  the  mind  may  apply  to  any  quantity 
of*  objects  it  collects  together ;  nor  can  such  an  unity  any 
more  exist  alone  than  number   can,  as  being  in  reality  a 

*  It  has  been  objected  to  me,  that  infinite  divisibility  supposes  only 
an  infinite  number  oi proportional  not  of  aliquot  parts,  and  that  an  infi- 
nite number  of  proportional  parts  does  not  form  an  infinite  extension. 
But  this  distinction  is  entirely  frivolous.  Whether  these  parts  be  caird 
aliquot  ox  proportional y  they  cannot  be  inferior  to  those  minute  parts  we 
conceiye;  and  therefore  cannot  form  a  less  extension  by  their  con- 
junction. 

'  Mons.  Maltzieu. 


ue'mimber.     But   the  unity,  which   can  exist  alone^  and  Sect, 
whose   cjtislence    is    necessary  to  that  of  all  number,  is  ofl    "**" 
another  kind,  and  must  be  perfectly  indivisible,  and  incapable ^^,y^^J^ 
of  l^eing  resolved  into  any  lesser  unity*  sihiitiy 

All  this  reasoning  takes  place  with  regard  to  tinne;  along  J^*J^^ 
witli  an  additional  argument,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of.  'Tis  a  property  inseparable  from  time,  and  which 
in  a  manner  constitutes  its  essence,  that  each  of  its  parts 
succeeds  another,  and  that  none  of  them,  however  conti- 
guous, can  ever  be  co-existent.  For  ihe  same  reason,  that 
the  year  1737  cannot  concur  with  the  present  year  1738, 
every  moment  must  be  distinct  from,  and  posterior  or  ante- 
cedent to  another,  'Tis  certain  then,  that  time,  as  it  exists* 
must  be  corapos'd  of  indivisible  moments.  For  if  in  time 
we  could  never  arrive  at  an  end  of  division,  and  if  each 
moment,  as  it  succeeds  another,  were  not  perfectly  single 
and  indivisible,  there  would  be  an  infinite  number  of  co* 
existent  moments,  or  parts  of  time ;  which  I  believe  will  be 
allow'd  to  be  an  arrant  contradiction. 

The  infinite  divisibility  of  space  implies  that  of  time,  as  is 
evident  from  ihe  nature  of  motion.  If  the  latter,  therefore, 
be  impossible,  the  former  must  be  equally  so. 

I  doubt  not  but  it  will  readily  be  allow'd  by  the  most 
obstinate  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  infinite  divisibility,  that 
these  arguments  are  difficulties,  and  that  *tis  impossible  to 
give  any  answer  10  them  which  will  be  perfectly  clear  and 
satisfactory.  But  here  we  may  observe,  that  nothing  can  be 
m<>re  absurd,  than  this  custom  of  calling  a  difficulty  what 
prt lends  to  be  a  demonstration^  and  endeavouring  by  that 
means  to  elude  its  force  and  evidence,  'Tis  not  in  demon- 
strations as  in  prohabiliiles,  that  difficulties  can  take  place, 
and  one  argument  counter-balJance  another,  and  diminish  its 
authority.  A  demonstration,  if  just,  admits  of  no  opposite 
difficulty;  and  if  not  just,  'tis  a  mere  sophism,  and  con- 
sequently can  never  be  a  difficulty.  Tis  either  irresistible, 
or  lias  no  manner  of  force.     To  talk  therefore  of  objections 
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>ART  II.  and  replies,  and  ballancing  of  arguments  in  such  a  question 
~-'^^-~     as  this,  is  to  confess,  either  that  human  reason  is  nothing  but 
^  ^      a  play  of  words,  or  that  the  person  himself,  who  talks  so,  has 
iue  and    not  a  capacity  equal  to  such  subjects.    Demonstrations  may  \k\. 
*"^'  be_difgcult  to  be  comprehended,  because  of  the  abstracted- 

ness of  the  subject ;  but  can  never  have  any  such  difficulties 
as  will  weaken  their  authority,  when  once  they  are  compre- 
hended. 

'Tis  true,  mathematicians  are  wont  to  say,  that  there  are 
here  equally  strong  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  doctrine  of  indivisible  points  is  also  liable 
to  unanswerable  objections.  Before  I  examine  these  argu- 
ments and  objections  in  detail,  I  will  here  take  them  in  a 
body,  and  endeavour  by  a  short  and  decisive  reason  to  prove 
at  once,  that  'tis  utterly  impossible  they  can  have  any  just 
foundation. 

'Tis  an  established  maxim  in  metaphysics,  That  whatever\ 
the  mind  clearly  conceives  includes  the  idea  of  possible  existence  ^ 
or  in  other  words,  that  nothing  we  imagine  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible. We  can  form  the  idea  of  a  golden  mountain,  and  from . 
thence  conclude  that  such  a  mountain  may  actually  exist. 
We  can  form  no  idea  of  a  mountain  without  a  valley,  and 
therefore  regard  it  as  impossible. 

Now  'tis  certain  we  have  an  ^dea  of  extension ;  for  other- 
wise why  do  we  talk  and  reason  concerning  it  ?  'Tis  like- 
wise certain,  that  this  idea,  as  conceived  by  the  imagination, 
tho'  divisible  into  parts  or  inferior  ideas,  is  not  infinitely 
divisible,  nor  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts :  For 
that  exceeds  the  comprehension  of  our  limited  capacities. 
Here  then  is  an  idea  of  extension,  which  consists  of  parts  or 
inferior  ideas,  that  are  perfectly  indivisible :  consequently  this 
idea  implies  no  contradiction  :  consequently  'tis  possible  for 
extension  really  to  exist  conformable  to  it :  and  consequently 
all  the  arguments  emplcv'd  against  the  possibility  of  mathe- 
matical points  are  mere  scholastick  quibbles,  and  unworthy 
of  our  attention. 
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These  consequences  we  may  carry  one  step  farther,  and  Si< 
^Wiclude  that  all  ihc  pretended  demonstrations  for  the  infinite     —•*— 
divisibility  of  extension  are  equally  sophistical ;  since  *tis  cer-  Jf^^r%uw 
lain  tiiese  demonstrations  cannot  be  just  without  proving  the  H ties  of  04, 
impossibility  of  mathematical  points;  which  'tis  an  evident    f^^^^ j 
absurdity  to  pretend  to*  Hmt, 


SECTION  III, 


Of  ihi  other  qua  lit  its  0/  our  ideas  of  space  and  time. 

No  discovery  cou'd  have  been  made  more  happily  for 
deciding  ail  controversies  concerning  ideas,  than  that  above- 
mention'd,  that  impressions  always  take  the  precedency  of 
tbem,  and  that  every  idea,  with  which  the  imagination  is 
faroishVI^  first  makes  its  appearance  in  a  correspondent  im- 
sion.  These  latter  perceptions  are  all  so  tlear  and 
ident,  that  ihcy  admit  of  no  controversy ;  tho'  many  of 
our  ideas  are  so  obscure,  that  'tis  almost  impossible  even  for 
ihe  mind»  which  forms  them^  to  tell  exactly  ihcir  nature  and 
composition.  Let  us  apply  this  principle,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover farther  the  nature  of  our  ideas  of  space  and  time. 

Upon  opening  my  eyes,  and  turning  them  to  tlie  surround- 
ing objects,  I  perceive  many  visible  bodies ;  and  upon  shut- 
ting them  again,  and  considering  the  distance  betwixt  these 
tiodies^  1  acquire  the  idea  of  extension.  As  every  idea  is 
deriv'd  from  some  impression,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  it, 
the  impressions  similar  to  tliis^idca  of  extension,  must  eitlier 
be  some  sensations  deriv'd  from  the  sight,  or  some  in(r?rnal* 
impressions  arising  from  these  sensations. 

Our  internal    impressions    are    our    passions,   emotions, 
_desiTe$  and  aversions  ;  none  of  which,  I  believe,  will  ever  be 

encd  to  be  the  model,  from  which  the  idea  of  space  is 
lenv*A  There  remains  therefore  nothing  but  the  senses, 
which  can  convey  to  us  this  original  impression.  Now  what 
ijnpretsioD  do  our  senses  here  convey  to  us?     This  is  the 
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ART  11.    principal  question,  and  decides  without  appeal  concerning  the 

**        nature  of  the  idea. 
>ajV  '^^^  VMt  before  me  is  alone  sufficient  by  its  view  to  give 

^ce  and  me  the  idea  of  extension.  This  idea,  then,  is  borrowed  from, 
and  represents  some  impression,  which  this  moment  appears 
to  the  senses.  But  my  senses  convey  to  me  only  the  impres- 
sions of  colour'd  points,  disposed  in  a  certain  manner.  If  the 
eye  is  sensible  of  any  thing  farther,  I  desire  it  may  be  pointed 
out  to  me.  But  if  it  be  impossible  to  shew  any  thing  farther, 
we  may  conclude  wilh  certainty,  that  the  idea  of  ex.lensionjs 
nothing  but  a  copy  of  these  colour'd  points,  and  of  the 
manner  of  their  appearance. 

Suppose  that  in  the  extended  object,  or  composition  of 
colour'd  points,  from  which  we  first  received  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion, the  points  were  of  a  purple  colour ;  it  follows,  that  in 
every  repetition  of  that  idea  we  wou'd  not  only  place  the 
points  in. the  same  order  with  respect  to  each  other,  but  also 
bestow  on  them  that  precise  colour,  with  which  alone  we  are 
acquainted.  But  afterwards  having  experience  of  the  other 
colours  of  violet,  green,  red,  white,  black,  and  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent compositions  of  these,  and  finding  a  resemblance  in 
the  disposition  of  colour'd  points,  of  which  they  are  composed, 
we  omit  the  peculiarities  of  colour,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
found  an  abstract  idea  merely  on  that  disposition  of  points, 
or  manner  of  appearance,  in  which  they  agree)  Nay  even 
when  the  resemblance  is  carry'd  beyond  the  objects  of  one 
sense,  and  the  impressions  of  touch  are  found  to  be  similar 
to  those  of  sight  in  the  disposition  of  their  parts ;  this  does 
not  hinder  the  abstract  idea  from  representing  both,  upon 
^  account  of  their  resemblance.  All  abstract  ideas  are  really 
nothing  but  particular  ones,  consider'd  in  a  certain  light ;  but 
'  being  annexed  to  general  terms,  they  are  able  to  represent 
a  vast  variety,  and  to  comprehend  objects,  which,  as  they  are 
alike  in  some  particulars,  are  in  others  vastly  wide  of  each 
other. 

The  idea  of  time,  being  deriv'd  from  the  succession  of  our 
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pcrceplions  of  every  kind,  ideas  as  well  as  impressions,  and  Sect.  TIT 
impressions  of  reflection  as  well  as  of  sensation,  will  afford  us         •• 
an  instance  of  an  abstract  idea,  which  comprehends  a  still  other  qua- 
greater  variety  than  that  of  space,  and  yet  is  represented  in  Utiesof 
the  fancy  by  some  particular  individual  idea  of  a  determinate  ^'^spalT 
quantity  and  quality.  and  time. 

As  'lis  from  the  disposition  of  visible  and  tangible  objects  ^ 
we  receive  the  idea  of  space,  so  from  the  succession  of  ideas  ^j\ 
and  impressions  we  form  the  idea  of  time,  nor  is  it  possible 
for  time  alone  ever  to  make  its  appearance,  or  be  taken 
notice  of  by  the  mind.  A  man  in  a  sound  sleep,  or  strongly 
occupy 'd  with  one  thought,  is  insensible  of  time ;  and  accord- 
ing as  his  perceptions  succeed  each  other  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity,  the  same  duration  appears  longer  or  shorter  to  his 
imagination.  It  has  been  remark'd  by  a  *  great  philosopher, 
that  our  perceptions  have  certain  bounds  in  this  particular, 
which  are  fix'd  by  the  original  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
mind,  and  beyond  which  no  influence  of  external  objects  on 
the  senses  is  ever  able  to  hasten  or  retard  our  thought.  lf~ 
you  wheel  about  a  burning  coal  with  rapidity,  it  will  present 
to  the  senses  an  image  of  a  circle  of  fire ;  nor  will  there  seem 
to  be  any  interval  of  time  betwixt  its  revolutions;  meerly 
because  'tis  impossible  for  our  perceptions  to  succeed  each 
other  with  the  same  rapidity,  that  motion  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  external  objects.  Wherever  we  have  no  successive 
perceptions,  we  have  no  notion  of  time,  even  tho'  there  be_ 
a  real  succession  in  the  objects.  From  these  phaenomena,  as 
well  as  from  many  others,  we  may  conclude,  that  time  cannot 
make  its  appearance  to  the  mind,  either  alone,  or  attended 
with  a  steady  unchangeable  object,  but  is  always  discovered  / 
by  some  perceivable  succession  of  changeable  objects.  ^ 

To  confirm  this  we  may  add  the  following  argument, 
which  to  me  seems  perfectly  decisive  and  convincing.  'Tis 
evident,  .thatjime  or  duration  consists  of  different  parts :  For 
otherwise  we  cou'd  not  conceive  a  longer  or  shorter  dura- 

*Mr.  Locke. 
D  2 


wte. 
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Part  II.   lion.    *Tis  also  evident,  that  these  parts  are  not  co-existent : 
r**^     For  that  quality  of  the  co-existence  of  parts  belongs  to 
Jeas'o/      cxiension,  and  is  what  distinguishes  it  from  duration.    Now 
pace  and    as  lime  is  compos'd  of  parts,  tliat  are  not  co-existent ;  an 
unchangeable  object,  since  it  produces  none  but  co-existent 
impressions,  produces  none   that  can  give  us  the  idea  of 
time ;  and  consequently  that  idea  must  be  deriv'd  from  a  suc- 
cession of  changeable  objects,  and  time  in  its  first  appearance 
can  never  be  sever'd  from  such  a  succession. 

Having  therefore  found,  that  time  in  its  first  appearance 
to  the  mind  is  always  conjoin'd  with  a  succession  of  change- 
able objects,  and  that  otherwise  it  can  never  fall  under  our 
notice,  we  must  now  examine  whether  it  can  be  concent d 
without  our  conceiving  any  succession  of  objects,  and 
whether  it  can  alone  form  a  distinct  idea  in  the  imagina- 
tion. 

In  order  to  know  whether  any  objects,  which  are  join'd  in 
impression,  be  separable  in  idea,  we  need  only  consider,  if 
they  be  different  from  each  other ;  in  which  case,  'tis  plain 
they  may  be  conceiv'd  apart.  Every  thing,  that  is  different, 
is  distinguishable;  and  every  thing,  that  is  distinguishable, 
may  be  separated,  according  to  the  maxims  above-explain'd. 
If  on  the  contrary  they  be  not  different,  they  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable ;  and  if  they  be  not  distinguishable,  they  cannot 
be  separated.  But  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  respect  to 
time,  compared  with  our  successive  perceptions.  The  idea 
of  time  is  not  deriv'd  from  a  particular  impression  mix'd  up 
with  others,  and  plainly  distinguishable  from  them;  but 
arises  altogether  from  the  manner,  in  which  impressions 
appear  to  the  mind,  without  making  one  of  the  number. 
Five  notes  play'd  on  a  flute  give  us  the  impression  and  idea 
of  time ;  tho'  time  be  not  a  sixth  impression,  which  presents 
itself  to  the  hearing  or  any  other  of  the  senses.  Nor  is  it 
a  sixth  impression,  which  the  mind  by  reflection  finds  in  itself. 
These  five  sounds  making  their  appearance  in  this  particular 
manner,  excite  no  emotion  in  the  mind,  nor  produce  an 


Iflfcclion  of  any  kind,  which  being  observed  by  it  can  give 
Ffise  to  a  new  idea,  For  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  new 
idea  of  reflection,  nor  can  the  mind,  by  revolving  over 
a  thousand  limes  all  its  ideas  of  sensation^  ever  extract  from 
them  any  new  original  idea,  unless  nature  has  so  fram'd  its 
faculties,  that  it  feels  some  new  original  impression  arise 
from  such  a  contemplation,  But  here  it  only  takes  notice 
of  the  mannert  in  which  the  different  sounds  make  their 
appearance;  and  that  it  may  afterwards  consider  without 
considering  these  particular  sounds,  but  may  conjoin  it  with 
any  other  objects.  The  ideas  of  some  objects  it  certainly 
must  have,  nor  is  it  possible  for  it  without  these  ideas  ever  to 
arrive  at  any  conception  of  lime ;  which  since  it  appears  not 
as  any  primary  distinct  impression,  can  plainly  be  nothing 
but  different  ideas,  or  impressions,  or  objects  dispos'd  in 
a  certain  mannejr,  that  is,  succeeding  each  other. 

1   know  there  are  some  who  pretend,  that   the  idea  of 

duration  is  applicable  in  a  proper  sense  to  objects,  which  are 

f)crfectly  unchangeable ;  and  this  1  take  to  be  the  common 

opinion  of  philosophers  as  well  as  of  the  vulgar.     But  to 

be  convinc'd  of  its  falsehood  we  need  but  reflect  on  the 

foregoing  conclusion,  that  the  idea  of  duration  is   always 

ideriv'd  from  a  succession  of  changeable  objects,  and  can 

[Sever  be  convey'd  to  the  mind  by  any  thing  stedfast  and 

iinchangeable.     For  it  inevitably  follows  from  thence,  that 

since  the  idea  of  duration  cannot  be  deriv'd  from  such  an 

object,  it  can  never  in  any  propriety  or  exactness  be  apply'd 

to  it,  Dor  can  any  thing  unchangeable  be  ever  said  to  have 

duration.    Ideas  always  represent  the  objects  or  impressions, 

from  which  they  are  deriv'd,  and  can  never  without  a  fiction 

Lrepresent  or  be  apply'd  to  any  otlier.     By  whaj^  fiction ^>^ 

apply  the  idea  of  tjmey  even  to  what  is  unchangeable,  and 

Ifiuppose,  as  is  cofliniQr.  ttiat  duration  is  a  mcisure  of  w*  ^ff 

well  as  of  motion,  we  slmJl  consider  ^  afierwaads. 
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Part  II.        There  is  another  very  decisive  argument,  which  establishes 
■♦»—     the  present  doctrine  concerning  our  ideas  of  space  and  lime, 

ivIrV      ^^^  ^^  founded  only  on  that  simple  principle,  that  our  ideas  I 

haceattd    of  them  are  compounded  of  parts,  which  are  indivisible.     This  I 

'"^'  argument  may  be  worth  the  examining. 

Every  idea,  that  is  distinguishable,  being  also  separable, 
let  us  take  one  of  those  simple  indivisible  ideas,  of  which  the 
compound  one  of  extension  is  formed,  and  separating  it 
from  all  others,  and  considering  it  apart,  let  us  form  a  judg- 
ment of  its  nature  and  qualities. 

'Tis  plain  it  is  not  the  idea  of  extension.  For  the  idea 
of  extension  consists  of  parts;  and  this  idea,  according 
to  the  supposition,  is  perfecdy  simple  and  indivisible.  Is  it 
therefore  nothing  ?  That  is  absolutely  impossible.  For  as 
the  compound  idea  of  extension,  which  is  real,  is  compos'd 
of  such  ideas;  were  these  so  many  non-entities,  there 
wou'd  be  a  real  existence  compos'd  of  non-entities ;  which 
is  absurd.  Here  therefore  I  must  ask,  ^^hat  is  our  idea  of 
a  simple  and  indivisible  point?  No  wonder  if  my  answer 
appear  somewhat  new,  since  the  question  itself  has  scarce 
ever  yet  been  thought  of.  We  are  wont  to  dispute  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  mathematical  points,  but  seldom  concerning 
the  nature  of  their  ideas, 
v^i  The  idea  of  space  is  convey'd  to  the  mind  by  two 
'^  gfcnses,  the  sight  and  touch ;  nor  does  any  thing  ever  appear 
extended,  that  is  not  either  visible  or  tangible.  That 
compound  impression,  which  represents  extension,  consists  of 
several  lesser  impressions,  that  are  indivisible  to  the  eye  or 
feeling,  and  may  be  call'd  impressions  of  atoms  or  corpuscles 
endow'd  with  colour  and  solidity.  But  this  is  not  all.  *Tis 
not  only  requisite,  that  these  atoms  shou'd  be  colour'd  or 

(tangible,  in  order  to  discover  themselves  to  our  senses ;  'tis 
also  necessary  we  shouM  preserve  the  idea  of  their  colour  or 
tangibility  in  order  to  comprehend  them  by  our  imagination. 
There  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  their  colour  or  tangibility, 
which  can  render  them  conceivable  by  llie  mind.     Upon  the 


If  a  point  "^W"""''" 


be   ideas  of  these   sensible   qualilk 

Ulcrly  anniljilated  lo  ihe  thought  or  imagination. 

Ndw  such  as  the  parts  are,  such  is  the  whole. 

f  f  answers 

\  not  consider  d  as  colour  d  or  tangible,  it  can  convey  to  us 
idea;  and  consequently  the  idea  of  extension,  which  is 
corapos'd  of  the  ideas  of  these  points,  can  never  possibly 
exist.  Bui  if  the  idea  of  extension  really  can  exist,  as  we  are 
conscious  it  does,  its  parts  must  also  exist ;  and  in  order  to 
that,  must  be  considered  as  coloured  or  tangible.  We  have, 
therefore  no  idea  of  space  or  extension,  but  when  we  regard 
it  as  an  object  either  of  our  sight  or  feeling* 

The  same  reasoning  will  prove,  that  the  indivisible 
moments  of  time  must  ht  fill'd  with  some  real  object  or 
existence,  whose  succession  forms  the  duration^  and  makes 
it  be  conceivable  by  the  mind. 


SECTION  IV. 
Ohjidions  answer  d* 

Our  system  concerning  space  and  time  consists  of  two 
paris^  which  are  intimately  connected  together*  The  first 
depends  on  this  chain  of  reasoning*  The  capacity  of  the 
mind  is  not  infinite;  consequenUy  no  iilea  of  exteniiion  or 
duration  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts  or  inferior 
ideas,  but  of  a  finite  number,  and  these  simple  and  indi- 
visible :  T^s  tJierefore  [>ossible  for  space  and  time  to  exist 
conformable  to  this  idea ;  And  if  it  be  possible,  'tis  certain  ' 
ihcy  actually  do  exist  conformable  to  it ;  since  their  infinite 
divisibility  is  utterly  impossible  and  contradictory. 

The  other  part  of  our  system  is  a  consequence  of  this. 
The  parts,  mto  whidi  the  ideas  of  space  and  time  resolve 
ihenis  I  ome  at  last  indivisible;  and  these  indivisible 

rts,  LMriii,;  nothing  in  themselves,  are  inconceivable  when 

51  6ird  with  something  real  and  existent.     The  ideas  of 
'  tltoe^are  therefore  no  sepaiate  or  distinct  ideas, 
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'ART  II.   but  merely  those  of  the  manner  or  order,  in  which  objects 

"Tp"     exist:  Or,  in  other  words^ 'liaJmpp&sible .to  conceive .eiAer 

easof      a.  vacuum  and  extension  without  matter,  or  a  time,  when 

ace  and    there  was  no  succession  or  change  in  any  real  existence. 

"^  The. intimate  connexion  betwixt  these  parts  of  our  system  is 

the  reason  why  we  shall  examine  together  the  objections, 

which  have  been  urg'd  against  both  of  them,  beginning  with 

those  against  the  finite  divisibility  of  extension. 

I.  The  first  of  these  objections,  which  I  shall  take  notice 
of,  is  more  proper  to  prove  this  connexion  and  dependance 
of  the  one  part  upon  the  other,  than  to  destroy  either  of 
them.  It  has  often  been  maintained  in  the  schools,  that 
extension  must  be  divisible,  in  infinUum^  because  the  system 
of  mathematical  points  is  absurd ;  and  that  system  is  absurd, 
because  a  mathematical  point  is  a  non-entity,  and  conse- 
quently can  never  by  its  conjunction  with  others  form  a  real 
existence.  This  wou'd  be  perfectly  decisive,  were  there  no 
medium  betwixt  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  and  the 
non-entity  of  mathematical  points.  But  there  is  evidently 
a  medium,  viz,  the  bestowing  a  colour  or  solidity  on  these 
points ;  and  the  absurdity  of  both  the  extremes  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  and  reality  of  this  medium.  The  system 
of  physical  points,  which  is  another  medium,  is  too  absurd  to 
need  a  refutation.  A  real  extension,  such  as  a  physical 
point  is  suppos'd  to  be,  can  never  exist  without  parts, 
different  from  each  other;  and  wherever  objects  are  dif- 
ferent, they  are  distinguishable  and  separable  by  the  imagin- 
ation. 

II.  The  second  objection  is  derived  from  the  necessity 
jhere  wou'd  be  of  penetration^  if  extension  consisted  of 
mathematical  points.  A  simple  and  indivisible  atom,  that 
touches  another,  must  necessarily  penetrate  it;  for  'tis  im- 
possible it  can  touch  it  by  its  external  parts,  from  the  very 
supposition  of  its  perfect  simplicily,  which  excludes  all  parts. 
It  must  therefore  touch  it  intimately,  and  inits  whole  essence, 
secundum  se,  toia^  4'  iotatiter;  which  is  the  very  definition  of 


pcnetnaion.     But  penetration  is  impossible:    Mathetnatical  Si 
points  arc  of  consequence  equally  impossible, 

I  answer  this  objection  by  substituting  a  juster  idea  ^^  ^ff^^i^ 
penetration.  Suppose  two  bodies  containing  no  void  within 
their  circumference,  to  approach  each  other,  and  to  unite 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  body,  which  results  from  thei 
union,  is  no  more  extended  than  either  of  them  ;  'tis  thisi 
we  must  mean  when  we  talk  of  penetration.  But  'trs  evident 
this  penetration  is  nothing  but  the  annihilation  of  one  of 
these  bodies,  and  the  preservation  of  the  other,  without  our 
being  able  to  distinguish  particularly  which  is  preserved  and 
which  annihilated.  Before  tlie  approach  we  have  the  idea 
of  two  bodies.  After  it  we  have  the  idea  only  of  one,  'Tis 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  preserve  any  notion  of  difference 
betwixt  two  bodies  of  the  same  nature  existing  in  tlie  same 

iCe  at  the  same  time. 

Taking  then  penetration  in  this  sense »  for  the  annihilation 
of  one  body  upon  its  approach  to  another,  I  ask  any  one,  if 
he  sees  a  necessity,  that  a  colonr'd  or  tangible  point  5hou*d 
be  annihilated  upon  liie  approach  of  another  colour'd  or 
tangible  point?  On  the  contrary,  does  he  not  evidently 
perceive,  that  from  the  union  of  these  points  there  results  an 
object,  which  is  compounded  and  divisiblej  and  may  be 
distinguish'd  into  two  parts,  of  which  each  preserves  its 
existence  distinct  and  separate,  notwithstanding  its  contiguity  ^ 
lo  the  other?  Let  him  aid  his  fancy  by  conceiving  these 
points  to  be  of  different  colours,  the  better  to  prevent  their 
coalition  and  confusion,  A  blue  and  a  red  |^»oint  may  surely 
lie  contigtious  witliout  any  penetration  or  anndnlation.  For 
if  they  cannot,  what  possibly  can  become  of  them  ?     Whether 

11  the  red  or  the  blue  be  annihilated  ?     Or  if  these  colours 

lie  into  one»  what  new  colour  will  they  produce  by  their 
onion  I 

What  chiefly  gives  rise  lo  these  objections,  and  at  the 
^ame  time  renders  it  so  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  tliem,  \s  the  natural  inhrmity  and  uiibieadiness  both  of 


tc. 
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ART  II.  our  imagination  and  senses,  when  employed  on  such  minute 
—**—  objects.  Put  a  spot  of  ink  upon  paper,  and  retire  to  such 
M^  a  distance,  that  the  spot  becomes  altogether  invisible;  you 
\feand  ^^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  upon  your  retum  and  nearer  approach  the 
spot  first  becomes  visible  by  short  intervals;  and  afterwards 
becomes  always  visible ;  and  aftenvards  acquires  only  a  new 
force  in  its  colouring  without  augmenting  its  bulk;  and 
aften^^ards,  when  it  has  encreas'd  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
really  extended,  'tis  still  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  break 
it  into  its  component  parts,  because  of  the  uneasiness  it  finds 
in  the  conception  of  such  a  minute  object  as  a  single  point 
This  infirmity  afiects  most  of  our  reasonings  on  the  present 
subject,  and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  answer  in  an 
intelligible  manner,  and  in  proper  expressions,  many  questions 
which  may  arise  concerning  it. 
•  III.  There  have  been  many  objections  drawn  from  the 
mathematics  against  the  indivisibility  of  the  parts  of  extension ; 
iho'  at  first  sight  that  science  seems  rather  favourable  to  the 
present  doctrine ;  and  if  it  be  contrary  in  its  dematistrations^ 
His  perfectly  conformable  in  its  definitions.  My  present 
business  then  must  be  to  defend  the  definitions,  and  refute 
the  demonstrations. 

A  surface  is  defind  to  be  length  and  breadth  without  depth : 
A  line  to  be  length  without  breadth  or  depth :  A  point  to  be 
what  has  neither  length,  breadth  nor  depth.  Tis  evident 
that  all  this  is  perfectly  unintelligible  upon  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  of  the  composition  of  extension  by  in- 
divisible points  or  atoms.  How  else  cou'd  any  thing  exist 
without  length,  without  breadth,  or  without  depth  ? 

Two  different  answers,  I  find,  have  been  made  to  this 
argument;  neither  of  which  is  in  niy  opinion  satisfactory. 
The  first  is,  that  the  objects  of  geometry,  those  surfaces, 
lines  and  points,  whose  proportions  and  positions  it  examines, 
are  mere  ideas  in  the  mind;  and  not  only  never  did,  but 
never  can  exist  in  nature.  They  never  did  exist;  for  no 
one  will  pretend  to  draw  a  line  or  make  a  surface  entirely 
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conformable  to  the  definition :  They  never  can  exist ;  for  we  Sect. 
may  produce  demonstrations  from  these  very  ideas  to  prove      ~^ 
that  they  are  impossible.  at:sw& 

But  can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory than  this  reasoning?     Whatever  can  be  conceived 
by  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  necessarily  implies  the  possibility^ 
of  existence ;  and  he  who  pretends  to  prove  the  impossibility 
of  its  existence  by  any  argument  derived  from  the  clear  idea, 
in  reality  asserts,  that  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  it,  because  we  v^    ^ 
have  a  clear  idea.     'Tis  in  vain  to  search  for  a  contradiction 
in  any  thing  that  is  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind.     Did 
it  imply  any  contradiction,  'tis  impossible  it  cou'd  ever  be   " 
conceiv'd.  ' 

There  is  therefore  no  medium  betwixt  allowing  at  lej.c 
the  possibility  of  indivisible  points,  and  denying  their  i<fja; 
and  'lis  on  this  latter  principle,  that  the  second  an?^er  to 
the  foregoing  argument  is  founded.  It  has  been  ^  pn"  .ended, 
that  tho'  it  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  length  without  any 
breadth,  yet  by  an  abstraction  without  a  separation,  we  can 
consider  the  one  without  regarding  the  other ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  may  think  of  the  length  of  the  way  betwixt  two 
towns,  and  overlook  its  breadth.  The  length  is  inseparable 
from  the  breadth  both  in  nature  and  in  our  minds ;  but  this 
excludes  not  a  partial  consideration,  and  a  distinction  of  reason^ 
after  the  manner  above  explain'd. 

In  refuting  this  answer  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  argument, 
which  I  have  already  sufficiently  explain'd,  that  if  it  be 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  arrive  at  a  minimum  in  its  ideas, 
its  capacity  must  be  infinite,  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
infinite  number  of  parts,  of  which  its  idea  of  any  extension 
wou'd  be  compos'd.  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  find  some 
new  absurdities  in  this  reasoning. 

A  surface  terminates  a  solid ;  a  line  terminates  a  surface ; 
a  point  terminates  a  line;  but  I  assert,  that  if  the  ideas  of 
a  point,  line  or  surface  were  not  indivisible,  'tis  impossible  we 

*  UArt  de  pcmer. 
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rtII.  shou'd  ever  conceive  these  terminations.  For  let  these 
ideas  be  supposed  infinitely  divisible ;  and  then  let  the  fancy 
endeavour  to  fix  itself  on  the  idea  of  the  last  surface,  line  or 

eand    point;   it  immediately  finds  this  idea  to  break  into  parts; 

^'  and  upon  its  seizing  the  last  of  these  parts,  it  loses  its  hold 

by  a  new  division,  and  so  on  in  infinitum^  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  its  arriving  at  a  concluding  idea.  '  The  number  of 

I  fractions  bring  it  no  nearer  the  last  division,  than  the  first 

%        idea  it  form'd.    Every  particle  eludes  the  grasp  by  a  new 

\      fraction;   like  quicksilver,  when  we  endeavour  to  seize  it. 

^    But  as  in  fact  there  must  be  something,  which  terminates 

^  the  idea  of  every  finite  quantity;  and  as  this  terminating 

tdea  cannot  itself  consist  of  parts  or  inferior  ideas;  otherwise 

it  wou'd  be  the  last  of  its  parts,  which  finished  the  idea,  and 

so  on ;  this  is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  ideas  of  surfaces,  lines 

and  points  admit  not  of  any  division ;  those  of  surfaces  in 

depth ;  C'f  lines  in  breadth  and  depth ;  and  of  points  in  any 

dimensicv 

The  schoolmen  were  so  sensible  of  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment, that  some  of  them  maintain 'd,  that  nature  has  mix'd 
among  those  particles  of  matter,  which  are  divisible  in  infini- 
ium,  a  number  of  mathematical  points,  in  order  to  give 
a  termination  to  bodies ;  and  others  eluded  the  force  of  this 
reasoning  by  a  heap  of  unintelligible  cavils  and  distinctions. 
Both  these  adversaries  equally  yield  the  victory,  A  man 
who  hides  himself,  confesses  as  evidently  the  superiority  of 
his  enemy,  as  another,  who  fairly  delivers  his  arms. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  definitions  of  mathematics  destroy 
the  pretended  demonstrations ;  and  that  if  we  have  the  idea 
of  indivisible  points,  lines  and  surfaces  conformable  to  the 
definition,  their  existence  is  certainly  possible:  but  if  we 
have  no  such  idea,  *tis  impossible  we  can  ever  conceive  the 
termination  of  any  figure;  without  which  conception  there 
can  be  no  geometrical  demonstration. 

But  1  go  farther,  and  maintain,  that  none  of  these  demon- 
strations  can   have   sufficient   weight    to   csiablish    such   a 
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principle,  as  this  of  infinite  divisibility;  and  ihat  because  with  Skct, 
regard  lo  such  minute  objects,  they  arc  not  properly  demon- 
strations, being  built  on  ideas,  which  are  not  exact,  and  ^^^^ 
maxtms»  which  are  not  precisely  true.  When  geometry 
decides  any  thing  concerning  the  proportions  of  quantity, 
we  ought  not  to  look  for  the  Mimosi precision  and  exactness. 
None  of  its  proofs  extend  so  far.  It  takes  the  dimensions 
and  proportions  of  figures  justly ;  but  rouglih%  and  with 
some  liberty.  Its  errors  are  never  considerable ;  nor  wou'd 
it  err  at  all,  did  it  not  aspire  to  such  an  absolute  perfection. 

I  first  ask  mathematicians,  what  they  mean  when  they  say 
one  line  or  surface  is  equal  to,  or  greater,  or  less  than 
another  ?  Let  any  of  ihcm  give  an  answer,  to  whatever  sect 
he  belongs,  and  whether  he  maintains  the  composition  of 
extension  by  indivisible  points,  or  by  quantities  divisible  in 
infim'/um.     This  question  will  embarrass  both  of  them. 

There  are  few  or  no  mathematicians  who  defend  tlie 
hypothesis  of  indivisible  points  ;  and  yet  these  Ijave  the 
readiest  and  justest  answer  to  the  present  question.  They 
need  only  reply,  that  lines  or  surfaces  are  equal,  when  the 
numbers  of  points  in  each  are  equal  ;  and  that  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  numbers  varies,  the  proportion  of  the  Unes 

'and  surfaces  is  also  varyM  Bat  tho*  this  answer  be  ;/a/,  as 
well  as  obvious;   yet  1   may  affirm,  that  this  standard  of 

.  equality  is  entirely  ustkss,  and  that  it  never  is  from  such 
a  comparison  we  determine  objects  to  be  equal  or  unequal 
with  respect  to  each  other.  For  as  the  points,  which  enler 
into  the  composition  of  any  line  or  surface,  whether  perceived 
by  the  sight  or  touch,  are  so  minute  and  so  confounded  with 

.  each  other,  that  'tis  utterly  impossible  for  the  mind  to  com- 
pute their  number,  such  a  computation  will  never  afibrd  us 
a  standard,  by  which  we  may  judge  of  proportions,*., No  one 
will  ever  be  able  to  determine  by  an  exact  numeration,  that' 
an  inch  has  fewer  points  than  a  foot,  or  a  foot  fewer  than  an  *^ 

f  ell  or  any  greater  measure ;  for  which  reason  we  seldom  or 
never  consider  this  as  the  standard  of  equality  or  inequality. 
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iRTlT.        As  to  those,  who  imagine,  that  exlension  is  divisible  in 

— »♦—     infinitum^  'tis  impossible  they  can  make  use  of  this  answer, 

*^^.      or  fix  the  equality  of  any  line  or  surface  by  a  numeration  of 

^eand    its  component  parts.      For  since,  according  to  their  hypo- 

''•  thesis,  the  least  as  well  as  greatest  figures  contain  an  infinite 

number  of   parts ;     and  since  infinite  numbers,   properly 

speaking,  can  neither  be  equal  nor  unequal  with  respect  to 

each  other;    the  equality  or  inequality  of  any  portions  of 

space  can  never  depend  on  any  proportion  in  the  number  of 

their  parts.    'Tis  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  inequality  of 

an  ell  and  a  yard  consists  in  the  different  numbers  of  the 

feet,  of  which  they  are  compos'd ;  and  that  of  a  foot  and  a 

yard  in  the  number  of  the  inches.     But  as  that  quantity  we 

call  an  inch  in  the  one  is  supposed  equal  to  what  we  call  an 

inch  in  the  other,  and  as  'lis  impossible  for  the  mind  to  find 

this  equality  by  proceeding  in  infinitum  with  these  references 

[to  inferior  quantities;  'tis  evident,  that  at  last  we  must  fix 

some  standard  of  equality  different  from  an  enumeration  of 

^he  parts. 

There  are  some  *,  who  pretend,  that  equality  is  best  defin'd 
by  congruity,  and  that  any  two  figures  are  equal,  when  upon 
the  placing  of  one  upon  the  other,  all  their  parts  correspond 
to  and  touch  each  other.  In  order  to  judge  of  this  definition 
let  us  consider,  that  since  equality  is  a  relation,  it  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  property  in  the  figures  themselves,  but 
arises  merely  from  the  comparison,  which  the  mind  makes 
betwixt  them.  If  it  consists,  therefore,  in  this  imaginary 
application  and  mutual  contact  of  parts,  we  must  at  least 
have  a  distinct  notion  of  these  parts,  and  must  conceive  their 
contact.  Now  'tis  plain,  that  in  this  conception  we  wou'd 
run  up  these  parts  to  the  greatest  minuteness,  which  can 
I)ossibly  be  conceiv'd ;  since  the  contact  of  large  parts  wou'd 
never  render  the  figures  equal.  But  the  minutest  parts  we 
can  conceive  are  mathematical  points;  and  consequently 
this  standard  of  equality  is  the  same  with  that  deriv'd  from 
*  55ec  Dr.  Bat-row's  mathematical  lectures. 
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the  equality  of  the  number  of  points;  which  we  have  already  Sect.  I\ 
determin'd  to  be  a  just  but  an  useless  standard.  We  must  7^ 
therefore  look  to  some  other  quarter  for  a  solution  of  the  annuel. 
present  difficulty. 

'Tis  evident,  that  the  eye,  or  rather  the  mind  is  often  able 
at  one  view  to  determine  the  proportions  of  bodies,  and  pro- 
nounce them  equal  to,  or  greater  or  less  than  each  other, 
without  examining  or  comparing  the  number  of  their  minute 
parts.  Such  judgments  are  not  only  common,  but  in  many 
cases  certain  and  infallible.  When  the  measure  of  a  yard 
and  that  of  a  foot  are  presented,  the  mind  can  no  more 
question,  that  the  first  is  longer  than  the  second,  than  it 
can  doubt  of  those  principles,  which  are  the  most  clear  and 
self-evident. 

There  are  therefore  three  proportions,  which  the  mind  dis- 
tinguishes in  the  general  appearance  of  its  objects,  and  calls 
by  the  names  of  greater^  less  and  equaL  But  tho'  its  de- 
cisions concerning  these  proportions  be  sometimes  infallible, 
they  are  not  always  so ;  nor  are  our  judgments  of  this  kind 
more  exempt  from  doubt  and  error,  than  those  on  any  other 
subject.  We  frequently  correct  our  first  opinion  by  a  review 
and  reflection;  and  pronounce  those  objects  to  be  equal, 
which  at  first  we  esteem'd  unequal ;  and  regard  an  object  as 
less,  tho'  before  it  appear'd  greater  than  another.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  correction,  which  these  judgments  of  our  senses 
undergo;  but  we  often  discover  our  error  by  a  juxta-position 
of  the  objects ;  or  where  that  is  impracticable,  by  the  use  of 
some  common  and  invariable  measure,  which  being  succes- 
sively apply 'd  to  each,  informs  us  of  their  different  propor- 
tions. And  even  this  correction  is  susceptible  of  a  new 
correction,  and  of  different  d-grees  of  exactness,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  by  which  we  measure  the 
bodies,  and  the  care  which  we  employ  in  the  comparison. 

When  therefore  the  mind  is  accustom'd  to  these  judgments 
and  their  corrections,  and  finds  that  the  same  proportion 
which  makes  two  figures  have  in  the  eye  that  appearance. 
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Part  II.  which  we  call  equality ^  makes  them  also  correspond  to  each 
— ^*—  other,  and  to  any  common  measure,  with  which  they  are 
Vas'of  compar'd,  we  form  a  mix'd  notion  of  equality  deriv'd  both 
"^aceand  from  the  looser  and  stricter  methods  of  comparison.  But 
^''*  we  are  not  content  with  this.    For  as  sound  reason  convinces, 

us  that  there  are  bodies  vastly  more  minute  than  those, 
which  appear  to  the  senses;  and  as  a  false  reason  wou'd 
perswade  us,  that  there  are  bodies  mfimtely  more  minute; 
we  cleariy  perceive,  that  we  are  not  possessM  of  any  instra- 
ment  or  art  of  measuring,  which  can  secure  us  from  all  error 
and  uncertainty.  We  are  sensible,  that  the  addition  or  re- 
moval of  one  of  these  minute  parts,  is  not  discernible  either 
in  the  appearance  or  measuring;  and  as  we  imagine,  that 
two  figures,  which  were  equal  before,  cannot  be  equal  after 
this  removal  or  addition,  we  therefore  suppose  some  ima- 
ginary standard  of  equality,  by  which  the  appearances  and 
measuring  are  exactly  corrected,  and  the  figures  reduc'd  en- 
tirely to  that  proportion.  This  standard  is  plainly  imaginary. 
For  as  the  very  idea  of  equality  is  that  of  such  a  particular 
appearance  corrected  by  juxta-position  or  a  common  mea- 
sure, the  notion  of  any  correction  beyond  what  we  have 
instruments  and  art  to  make,  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind, 
and  useless  as  well  as  incomprehensible.  But  tho'  this 
standard  be  only  imaginary,  the  fiction  however  is  very 
natural ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  usual,  than  for  the  mind  to 
proceed  after  this  manner  with  any  action,  even  after  the 
reason  has  ceas'd,  which  first  determined  it  to  begin.  This 
appears  very  conspicuously  with  regard  to  time ;  where  tho' 
'tis  evident  we  have  no  exact  method  of  determining  the  pro- 
portions of  parts,  not  even  so  exact  as  in  extension,  yet  the 
various  corrections  of  our  measures,  and  their  different  degrees 
of  exactness,  have  given  us  an  obscure  and  implicit  notion  of 
a  perfect  and  entire  equality.  The  case  is  the  same  in  many 
other  subjects.  A  musician  finding  his  ear  become  every 
day  more  delicate,  and  correcting  himself  by  reflection  and 
attention,  proceeds  with  the  same  act  of  the  mind,  even  when 
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subject  fails  him,  and  entertains  a  notion  of  a  comp^leat  Sec 
iiirci  or  octave,  without  being  able  to  tell  whence  he  derives 
his  standard.  A  painter  forms  the  same  fiction  with  regard  .^^^^y/^  j 
10  colours.  A  mechanic  with  regard  to  motion.  To  the  one 
light  and  shade ;  to  the  other  sitift  and  slotv  are  imagin'd  to 
be  capable  of  an  exact  comparison  and  equality  beyond  the 
judgmenls  of  the  senses. 

We  may  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  curve  and  right 
lines.  Nothing  is  more  apparent  to  the  senses,  than  the  dis- 
tinction betwixt  a  curve  and  a  right  line ;  nor  are  there  any 
ideas  we  more  easily  form  than  the  ideas  of  these  objects. 
Bui  however  easily  we  may  form  these  ideas,  *tis  impossible 
to  produce  any  definition  of  them,  which  will  fix  the  precise 

Dundaries  betwixt  them.  When  we  draw  lines  upon  paper 
^or  atiy  continued  surface*  there  is  a  certain  order,  by  which 
the  lines  run  along  from  one  point  to  another,  that  they  may 
produce  the  entire  impression  of  a  curve  or  right  line ;  but 
this  order  is  perfectly  unknown,  and  nothing  is  observ'd  but 
the  united  appearance.  Thus  even  upon  the  system  of  in- 
divisible points,  we  can  only  form  a  distant  notion  of  some 
unknown  standard  to  these  objects.     Upon  that  of  infinite 

jivtsibility  we  cannot  go  even  this  length  ;   but  are  reduced 

oeerly  to  the  general  appearance,  as  the  mle  by  which  we 
determine  lines  to  be  either  curve  or  right  ones.  But  tho*  we 
can  give  no  perfect  definition  of  these  lines,  nor  produce  any 
very  exact  method  of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other ; 
yet  this  hinders  us  not  from  correcting  the  first  appearance  by 
a  more  accurate  consideration,  and  by  a  comparison  witli 
some  rule,  of  whose  recti Ludc  from  repealed  trials  we  have 
a  greater  assurance.  And  'tis  from  these  corrections,  and  by 
carrying  on  <he  same  action  of  the  mind,  even  when  its 
reason  fails  us,  that  we  form  the  loose  idea  of  a  [perfect 
tidard  to  these  figures,  without  being  able  to  explain  or 

omprchend  it. 

'Tis  tnie,  malhematicians  pretend  they  give  an  exact  de- 
finition of  a  right  line,  when  they  say^  it  is  the  shortest  way 
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Part  II.  beHvfxt  two  painis.  But  in  the  first  place,  I  observe,  that  this 
■"**"  is  more  properly  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  properties  of 
igasof  a  right  line,  than  a  just  definition  of  it.  For  I  ask  any  one, 
tfoce  and  if  upon  mention  of  a  right  line  he  thinks  not  immediately  on 
''^*  such  a  particular  appearance,  and  if  'tis  not  by  accident  only 

that  he  considers  this  property  ?  A  right  line  can  be  com- 
prehended alone ;  but  this  definition  is  unintelligible  without 
a  comparison  with  other  lines,  which  we  conceive  to  be  more 
extended.  In  common  life  'tis  establish'd  as  a  maxim,  that 
the  streightest  way  is  always  the  shortest ;  which  wou'd  be  as 
absurd  as  to  say,  the  shortest  way  is  always  the  shortest,  if 
our  idea  of  a  right  line  was  not  different  from  that  of  the 
shortest  way  betwixt  two  points. 

Secondly,  I  rep>eat  what  I  have  already  establish'd,  that  we 
have  no  precise  idea  of  equality  and  inequality,  shorter  and 
longer,  more  than  of  a  right  line  or  a  curve ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  one  can  never  afford  us  a  perfect  standard 
for  the  other.  An  exact  idea  can  never  be  built  on  such  as 
are  loose  and  undeterminate. 

The  idea  oi2i  plain  surface  is  as  little  susceptible  of  a  pre- 
cise standard  as  that  of  a  right  line ;  nor  have  we  any  other 
means  of  distinguishing  such  a  surface,  than  its  general 
appearance.  'Tis  in  vain,  that  mathematicians  represent  a 
plain  surface  as  produced  by  the  flowing  of  a  right  line. 
Twill  immediately  be  objected,  that  our  idea  of  a  surface 
is  as  independent  of  this  method  of  forming  a  surface,  as  our 
idea  of  an  ellipse  is  of  that  of  a  cone ;  that  the  idea  of  a  right 
line  is  no  more  precise  than  that  of  a  plain  surface;  that 
a  right  line  may  flow  irregularly,  and  by  that  means  form  a 
figure  quite  different  from  a  plane;  and  that  therefore  we 
must  suppose  it  to  flow  along  two  right  lines,  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  on  the  same  plane ;  which  is  a  description,  that 
explains  a  thing  by  itself,  and  returns  in  a  circle. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  ideas  which  are  most  essential  to 

.  geometry,  viz,  those  of  equality  and  inequality,  of  a  right 

line  and  a  plain  surface,  are  far  from  being  exact  and 
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bterminate,  according  to  uur  common  method  d(  loh*  eiving 
ihem.  Not  only  we  are  incapable  of  telling,  if  the  case  be 
in  any  dpgiee  doubtful,  when  such  particular  figures  are 
equal ;  when  such  a  line  is  a  right  one,  and  such  a  surface  a 
plain  one;  but  we  can  form  no  idea  of  that  proportion. 
or  of  these  Cjj;ures,  which  ts  firm  and  invariable.  Our  appeal 
b  still  to  the  weak  and  fallible  judgment,  which  we  make 
from  the  appearance  of  the  objects,  and  correct  by  a  compass 
or  common  measure  ;  and  if  we  join  the  supposition  of  any 
farther  correction,  'tis  of  such-a-one  as  is  either  useless  or 
imaginary.  In  vain  shou'd  we  have  recourse  to  the  common 
topic,  and  employ  the  sup|x>siiton  of  a  deity,  whose  omni- 
potence may  enable  him  to  form  a  perfect  geometrical  figure, 
and  describe  a  right  line  without  any  curve  or  inflexion.  As 
Oie  ultimate  standard  of  these  figures  is  derivM  from  nothing 
but  the  senses  and  imagination,  'tis  absurd  to  talk  of  any 
perfection  beyond  what  these  faculties  can  judge  of;  since 
the  true  perfection  of  any  thing  consists  in  its  conformity  to 
4s  standard 

Now  since  thet^e  Ideas  are  so  loose  and  uncertain,  1  won  d 
fain  ask  any  mathematician  what  infallible  assurance  he  has, 
not  only  of  the  more  intricate  and  obscure  propositions  of 
his  science,  but  of  the  most  vulgar  and  obvious  principles  ? 
How  can  he  prove  to  me,  for  instance,  that  two  right  lines 
cannot  have  one  common  segment?  Or  that  'tis  impossible 
to  draw  more  than  one  right  line  betwixt  any  two  points  ? 
Should  he  tell  roe,  that  these  opinions  are  obviously  absurd, 
and  repugnant  to  our  clear  ideas ;  I  wouM  answer,  that  I  do 
not  deny,  where  two  right  lines  incline  upK)n  each  other  with 
a  sensible  angle,  but  'tis  absurd  to  imagine  them  to  have 
a  common  segment*  But  supposing  ihese  two  lines  to 
approach  at  the  rate  of  an  irich  in  twenty  leagues,  I  perceive 
no  absurdity  in  asserting,  that  upon  their  contact  they 
become  one.  For,  I  beseech  3'ou,  by  what  rule  or  standard 
do  you  judge,  when  you  assert,  that  the  line,  in  which  I  have 
siippos'd  tliem  to  concur,  cannot  make  the  same  right  line 

K  a 
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Tart  II.  wiih  those  two,  that  form  so  small  an  angle  bet\(ixt  them  ? 
■7*^  Yo"  ™"st  surely  have  some  idea  of  a  right  line,  to  which 
'deas'of  ^^^^  ^*"^  ^^^^  "^'  agree.  Do  you  therefore  mean,  that  it 
'pace  and  takes  not  the  points  in  the  same  order  and  by  the  sanie  rule, 
as  is  peculiar  and  essential  to  a  right  line?  If  so,  I  must 
inform  you,  that  besides  that  in  judging  after  this  manner 
you  allow,  that  extension  is  compos'd  of  indivisible  points 
(which,  perhaps,  is  more  than  you  intend)  besicfes  this,  I  say, 
I  must  inform  you,  that  neither  is  this  the  standard  from 
which  we  form  the  idea  of  a  right  line ;  nor,  if  it  were,  is 
there  any  such  firmness  in  our  senses  or  imagination,  as  to 
determine  when  such  an  order  is  violated  or  preserv'd.  The 
original  standard  of  a  right  line  is  in  reality  nothing  but 
a  certain  general  appearance;  and  'tis  evident  right  lines 
may  be  made  to  concur  with  each  other,  and  yet  correspond 
to  this  standard,  tho'  corrected  by  all  the  means  either 
practicable  or  imaginable. 

This  may  open  our  eyes  a  little,  and  let  us  see,  that  no 
geometrical  demonstration  for  the  infinite  divisibility  of  ex- 
tension can  have  so  much  force  as  what  we  naturally  attribute 
to  every  argument,  which  is  supi)orled  by  such  magnificent 
pretensions.  At  the  same  time  we  may  learn  the  reason, 
why  geometry  fails  of  evidence  in  this  single  point,  while  all 
its  other  reasonings  command  our  fullest  assent  and  appro- 
bation. And  indeed  it  seems  more  requisite  to  give  the 
reason  of  this  exception,  than  to  shew,  that  we  really  must 
make  such  an  exception,  and  regard  all  the  mathematical 
arguments  for  infinite  divisibility  as  utterly  sophistical.  For 
'lis  evident,  that  as  no  idea  of  quantity  is  infinitely  divisible, 
there  cannot  be  imagin'd  a  more  glaring  absurdity, .  than 
to  endeavour  to  prove,  that  quantity  itself  admits  of  such 
a  division ;  and  to  prove  this  by  UK-ans  of  ideas,  which  are 
directly  opposite  in  that  particular.  And  as  this  absurdity  is 
very  glaring  in  itself,  so  there  is  no  argument  founded  on  it, 
which  is  not  attended  with  a  new  absurdity,  and  involves  not 
an  evident  contradiction. 
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I  might  give  as  instances  ihose  arguments  for  infinite  Sech  V. 
divis^ibiliiy,  which  are  deriv'd  from  the  poinf  of  ioniacL  I 
know  there  is  no  maihematician,  who  will  not  refuse  to  be  ^  .  ^ 
judg'd  by  the  diagrams  he  describes  upon  paper,  these  being  tuiiM 
loose  draughts,  as  he  will  tell  us,  and  serving  only  to  convey 
with  greater  facility  certain  ideas,  which  arc  the  true  found- 
ation of  all  our  reasoning.  This  1  am  satisfy'd  with,  and 
am  willing  to  rest  the  controversy  merely  upon  tlie^e  ideas. 
1  desire  therefore  our  maihematician  to  form,  as  accurately 
as  posiiiblc,  the  ideas  of  a  circle  and  a  right  line ;  and  1  then 
ask,  if  upon  the  conception  of  their  contact  he  can  conceive 
thetti  as  touching  in  a  mathematical  point,  or  if  he  must 
necessarily  imagine  them  to  concur  for  some  space.  Which- 
ever side  he  chuses^  he  runs  himself  into  equal  difficulties. 
If  he  affirms,  that  in  tracing  these  figures  in  his  imaginatioUi 
he  c^an  imagine  them  to  touch  only  in  a  point,  he  allows  the 
possibility  of  that  idea,  and  consequently  of  the  thing.  If  he 
says,  that  in  his  conception  of  the  contact  of  those  lines  he 
must  make  ihem  concur,  he  thereby  admowledges  the  fallacy 
of  geometrical  demonstrations,  when  carry'd  beyond  a  certain 
degree  of  minuteness;  since  'tis  certain  he  has  such  demon- 
strations against  the  concurrence  of  a  circle  and  a  right  line; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  he  can  prove  an  idea,  viz.  that  of 
concurrence,  to  be  imompatibU  with  two  otlier  ideas,  viz, 
those  of  a  circle  and  right  line;  tho'  at  the  same  time  he 
acknowledges  these  ideas  to  be  inseparabU. 


SECTION  V. 

Tht  sami  suhjeci  coniinud. 

If  the  second  part  of  my  system  be  true,  Ma/  tht  idea  of 
tpace  9r  ixfmsion  is  nothing  hut  the  idea  of  viiible  or  tan^id/i 
pvin/s  disttidt^ted  in  a  ler/itin  order;  it  follows,  that  we  can 
form  no  idea  oH  a  vactium,  or  space,  where  there  is  nothing 
visible  or  tangible.   This  gives  rise  to  three  objections,  which 
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Tart  II.   I  shall  examine  togelher,  because  the  answer  I  shall  give  to 
•  **  •      one  is  a  consequence  of  that  which  I  shall  make  use  of  for 

Z^',/      the  others. 

ipace  and  First,  It  may  be  said,  that  men  have  disputed  for  many 
ages  concerning  a  vacuum  and  a  plenum,  without  being 
able  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  final  decision ;  and  philosophers, 
even  at  this  day,  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  take  party  on 
either  side,  as  their  fancy  leads  them.  But  whatever  found- 
ation there  may  be  for  a  controversy  concerning  the  things 
themselves,  it  may  be  pretended,  that  the  very  dispute  is 
decisive  concerning  the  idea,  and  that  'tis  impossible  men 
cou'd  so  long  reason  about  a  vacuum,  and  either  refute 
or  defend  it,  without  having  a  notion  of  what  they  refuted  or 
defended. 

Secondly,  If  this  argument  shou'd  be  contested,  the  reality 
or  at  least  possibility  of  the  idea  of  a  vacuum  may  be  prov*d 
by  the  following  reasoning.  Kvcry  idea  is  possible,  which 
is  a  necessary  and  infallible  consequence  of  such  as  are  pos- 
sible. Now  iho'  w3"^illo\V  the  world  to  be  at  present  a 
plenum,  we  may  easily  conceive  it  to  be  depriv'd  of  motion  ; 
and  this  idea  will  certainly  be  allow'd  possible.  It  must  also 
be  allow'd  possible,  to  conceive  the  annihilation  of  any  part 
of  matter  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  deity,  while  the  other 
pans  remain  at  rest.  For  as  every  idea,  that  is  distinguish- 
able, is  separable  by  the  imagination ;  and  as  every  idea, 
that  is  separable  by  the  imagination,  may  be  conceived  to  be 
separately  existent ;  'tis  evident,  that  the  existence  of  one 
particle  of  matter,  no  more  implies  the  existence  of  another, 
than  a  square  figure  in  one  body  implies  a  square  figure  in 
every  one.  This  being  granted,  I  now  demand  what  results 
from  the  concurrence  of  these  two  possible  ideas  of  res/  and 
atifiihihiionj  and  what  must  we  conceive  to  follow  uj)on  the 
annihilation  of  all  the  air  and  subtile  matter  in  the  chamber, 
supposing  the  walls  to  remain  the  same,  without  any  motion 
or  alteration  ?  There  are  some  metaphysicians,  who  answer, 
that  since  matter  and  extension  arc  the  same,  the  annihila- 
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tion  of  one  necessarily  implies  that  of  the  other ;  and  there   Si 
being  DOW  no  distance  betwixt   the  walls  of  the  chamber^ 
they  touch  each  other ;    in  the  same  manner  as  my  hand  j,^/,.^^!?^' 
touches  the  paper,  which  is  immediately  before  me.      But  iifm  " 
tho'  this  answer  be  very  common,  I   defy  the.se  metaphy- 
sicians to  conceive  the  matter  according^  to  their  hypothesis, 
or  imaffine  the  floor  and  roof,  with  all    the  opposite  sides 
of  llie  chamber,  to  touch  each  other,  while  they  continue  in 
rest,  and  preserve  the  same  position      For  how  can  the  two 
walls,  lliat  run  from  south  to  north,  touch  each  other,  while 
they  touch  the  opposite  ends  of  two  walls,  that  run  from 
cast  to  west  f     And  how  can  the  floor  and  roof  ever  meet, 
while  they  are  separated  by  ilie  four  walls,  that  lie  in  a  con- 

.Irary  position  ?  If  you  chang;e  their  position,  you  suppose  a 
motion.  If  you  conceive  any  thing  betwixt  ihem,  you  sup- 
pose a  new  creation.  But  keeping  strictly  to  the  two  ideas 
of  r«/  and  afinihiltitwnt  *lis   evident,  that   the    idea,  whirh 

f  results  from  ihcm,  is  not  thai  of  a  contact  of  parts,  but 
fomclhing  else  j  whieh  is  cojKlii^i^J^o  be  the  idea  of  a 
vacuum. 

The  third  objection  carries   ihe"^ 
not   only  asserts,  that  the   idea 

pos5ible,  but  also  necessary  and  unavoidable.  This  asser- 
tion is  founded  on  the  motion  we  observe  in  bodies,  which, 
'lis  mainiain*d,  wou'd  be  impossible  and  inconceivable  with- 
out a  vacuum,  into  which  one  body  must  move  in  order  to 
make  way  for  anolher.     I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  objec- 

.lion,  because  it  principally  belongs  to  natural  philosophy, 
which  lies  without  our  present  sphere. 

In  order  to  answer  these  objections,  we  must  take  the 
matter  pretty  deep,  and  consider  the  nature  and  origin  of 
several  ideas,  lest  we  dispute  without  understanding  per- 
fectly the  subject  of  the  controversy.  'Tis  evident  the  idea 
of  darkness  is  no  positive  idea,  but  merely  the  negation  of 
lights  or  more  properly  speaking,  o!  coloured  and  \isible 
objects.     A  man,  who  enjoys   his  sight,  receives  no  other 


Iter  still  farther,  and 
vacuum  is  real  and 
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Part  II.  perception  from  turning  his  eyes  on  every  side,  when  entirely 
depriv'd  of  light,  than  what  is  common  to  him  with  one 
bom  blind;  and  'tis  certain  such-a-one  has  no  idea  either 
of  light  or  darkness.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  'tis 
"^not  from  the  mere  removal  of  visible  objects  we  receive  the 
impression  of  extension  without  matter ;  and  that  the  idea  of 
utter  darkness  can  never  be  the  same  with  that  of  vacuum. 

Suppose  again  a  man  to  be  supported  in  the  air,  and  to 
be  softly  convey'd  along  by  some  invisible  power ;  'tis  evi- 
dent he  is  sensible  of  nothing,  and  never  receives  the  idea  of 
extension,  nor  indeed  any  idea,  from  this  invariable  motion. 
Even  supposing  he  moves  his  limbs  to  and  fro,  this  cannot 
convey  to  him  that  idea.  He  feels  in  that  case  a  certain 
sensation  or  impression,  the  parts  of  which  are  successive 
to  each  other,  and  may  give  him  the  idea  of  time :  But  cer- 
tainly are  nol  dispos'd  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  necessary  to 
convey  the  idea  of  space  or  extension. 

Since  then  it  appears,  that  darkness  and  motion,  with  the 
utter  removal  of  evj|^fliing  visible  and  tangible,  can  never 
give  us  the  idea  of  e^^»n  without  matter,  or  of  a  vacuum ; 
the  next  question  is,  ^Bner  they  can  convey  this  idea,  when 
niix'd  with  something  miblc  and  tangible  ? 

'Tis  commonly  allow'd  by  philosophers,  that  all  bodies, 
which  discover  themselves  to  the  eye,  appear  as  if  painted 
on  a  plain  surface,  and  that  their  different  degrees  of  re- 
moteness from  ourselves  are  discover 'd  more  by  reason  than 
by  the  senses.  When  I  hold  up  my  hand  before  me,  and 
spread  my  fingers,  they  are  separated  as  perfectly  by  the. 
blue  colour  of  the  firmament,  as  they  cou'd  be  by  any 
visible  object,  which  I  cou'd  place  betwixt  them.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  know  whether  the  sight  can  convey  the  impres- 
sion and  idea  of  a  vacuum,  we  must  suppose,  that  amidst  an 
entire  darkness,  there  are  luminous  bodies  presented  to  us, 
whose  light  discovers  only  these  bodies  themselves,  without 
giving  us  any  impression  of  the  surrounding  objects. 

We   must    form   a   parallel   supposition   concerning    the 
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objects  of  our  feeling,     *Tis  not  proper  to  suppose  a  perfect   Se 
removal  of  all  tangible  objects  :   we  must  allow  sometljing 
to  be  pcrceiv'd   by   ilie  feeling ;  and  afier  an  interval  and  ^iXJala 
motion  of  die  hand  or  other  organ  of  sensation,  another  ii'tm*U, 
object  of  the  touch  to  be  met  with  ;  and  upon  leaving  that, 
another ;  and  so  on,  as  often  as  we  please.     The  question 
is,  whether  these  intervals  do  not  afford  us  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion without  body  ? 

To  begin  with  the  first  case;  'tis  evident,  that  when  only 
two  luminous  bodies  appear  to  the  eye,  we  can  perceive, 
whether  ihey  be  conjoinM  or  separate  ;  whether  they  be 
separated  by  a  great  or  small  distance ;  and  if  this  distance 
varies,  we  can  perceive  its  increase  or  diminution,  with  the 
motion  of  the  bodies.  But  as  the  distance  is  not  in  this 
case  any  thing  colour'd  or  visible,  it  -wfay  be  thought  that 
there  is  here  a  vacuum  or  pure  extension^  not  only  intel- 
ligible to  the  mind,  but  obvious  to  the  very  senses. 

This  is  our  natural  and  most  famihar  way  of  thinking; 
but  which  we  shall  learn  to  correct  by  a  little  reflexion.  We 
may  observe,  tliat  when  two  bodies  p|^ent  themselves,  where 
there  was  formerly  an  entire  darkness^  the  only  change,  that 
lis  discoverable^  is  in  the  appearance  of  these  two  objects, 
■and  that  all  the  rest  continues  to  be  as  before,  a  perfect 
negation  of  light,  and  of  every  colour'd  or  visible  object*| 
This  is  not  only  true  of  what  may  be  said  to  be  remou 
from  these  bodies,  but  also  of  the  very  distance ;  which  is 
interposed  betwixt  them;. /^/  being  nothing  but  darkness, or 
the  negation  of  light;  without  parts,  without  composition, 
ftvariable  and  indivisible.  Now  since  this  distance  causes 
no  perception  different  from  what  a  blind  man  receives  from 
his  eyes,  or -what  is  convey'd  to  us  in  the  darkest  night,  it 
must  partake  of  the  same  properdes:  And  as  blindness  and 
darkness  afford  us  no  ideas  of  extension^  'tis  impossible  that 
the  dark  and  undistinguishable  distance  betwixt  two  bodies 
can  ever  produce  tlat  idea. 

The  sole  difference  betwixt  an  absolute  darkness  and  the 
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ART  II.  appearance  of  two  or  more  visible  luminous  objects  consists, 
— »♦—  as  I  said,  in  the  objects  themselves,  and  in  the  manner  they 
'L\f  2iff*sc^  our  senses.  The  angles,  which  the  rays  of  light 
ice  and  flowing  from  them,  form  with  each  odier ;  the  motion  that  is 
requir'd  in  the  eye,  in  its  passage  from  one  to  the  other ; 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  organs,  which  are  affected  by 
them ;  these  produce  the  only  perceptions,  from  which  we 
can  judge  of  the  distance.  But  as  these  perceptions  are 
each  of  them  simple  and  indivisible,  they  can  never  give  as 
the  idea  of  extension. 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  considering  the  sense  of  feeling, 
and  the  imaginary  distance  or  interval  interpos'd  betwixt 
tangible  or  solid  objects.  I  suppose  two  cases,  viz.  that 
of  a  man  supported  in  the  air,  and  moving  his  limbs  to  and 
fro,  without  meeting  any  thing  tangible ;  and  that  of  a  man, 
who  feeling  something  tangible,  leaves  it,  and  after  a  motion, 
of  which  he  is  sensible,  perceives  another  tangible  object; 
and  I  then  ask,  wherein  consists  the  difference  betwixt  these 
two  cases  ?  No  one  will  make  any  scruple  to  affirm,  that  it 
consists  meerly  in  th^  perceiving  those  objects,  and  that 
the  sensation,  which  arises  from  the  motion,  is  in  both  cases 
the  same :  And  as  that  sensation  is  not  capable  of  conveying 
lo  us  an  idea  of  extension,  when  unaccompany'd  with  some 
other  perception,  it  can  no  more  give  us  that  idea,  when 
mix'd  with  the  impressions  of  tangible  objects ;  since  that 
mixture  produces  no  alteration  upon  it. 

But  tho'  motion  and  darkness,  either  alone,  or  attended 
with  tangible  and  visible  objects,  convey  no  idea  of  a  vacuum 
or  extension  without  matter,  yet  they  are  the  causes  why  we 
falsly  imagine  we  can  form  such  an  idea.  For  there  is  a 
close  relation  betwixt  that  motion  and  darkness,  and  a  real 
extension,  or  composition  of  visible  and  tangible  objects. 

First,  We  may  observe,  that  two  visible  objects  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  utter  darkness,  affect  the  senses  in  the  same 
manner,  and  form  tbe  same  angle  by  the  rays,  which  flow 
from  them,  and  meet  in  the  eye,  as  if  the  distance  betwixt 
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them  were  fill'd  with  visible  objects,  that  give  us  a  true  idea  Sect 
of  extension.  The  sensation  of  motion  is  likewise  the  same,  ^  "-^ 
when  there  is  nothing  tangible  interpos'd  betwixt  two  bodies,  j|^y>]J^/ 
as  when  we  feel  a  compounded  body,  whose  different  parts  tinutL 
are  plac'd  beyond  each  other. 

—  Secondly,  We  find  by  experience,  that  two  bodies,  which 
are  so  placM  as  to  affect  the  senses  in  the  same  manner  with  v 
two  others,  that  have  a  certain  extent  of  visible  objects  ( 
interpos'd  betwixt  them,  are  capable  of  receiving  the  same  C 
extent,  without   any   sensible   impulse   or  penetration,    and    I 
without  any  change  on  that  angle,  under  which  they  appear 
to  the  senses.     In  like  manner,  where  there  is  one  object, 
which  we  cannot  teel  after  another  without  an  interval,  and 
the  perceiving  of  that  sensation  we  call  motion  in  our  hand 
or  organ  of  sensation  ;  experience  shews  us,  that  'tis  possible 
the  same  object   may  be   felt  with  the   same  sensation  of 
motion,  along  with  the  interpos'd  impression  of  solid  and 
tangible  objects,  attending  the  sensation.     That  is,  in  other 
words,  an  invisible  and  intangible  distance  may  be  converted 
into  a  visible  and  tangible  one,  without  any  change  on  the 
distant  objects. 

Thirdly,  We  may  observe,  as  another  relation  betwixt 
these  two  kinds  of  distance,  that  they  have  nearly  the  same 
effects  on  every  natural  phaenomenon.  For  as  all  qualities, 
such  as  heat,  cold,  light,  attraction,  &c.  diminish  in  proportion 
to  the  distance ;  there  is  but  little  difference  observed,  whether 
this  distance  be  mark'd  out  by  compounded  and  sensible 
objects,  or  be  known  only  by  the  manner,  in  which  the 
distant  objects  affect  the  senses. 

Here  then  are  three  relations  betwixt  that  distance,  which 
conveys  the  idea  of  extension,  and  that  other,  which  is  not 
fiird  with  any  coloured  or  solid  object.  The  distant  objects/ 
affect  the  senses  in  the  same  manner,  whether  separated  by!  ' 
the  one  distance  or  the  other  ;  the  second  species  of  distance 
is  found  capable  of  receiving  the  first ;  and  they  both  equally 
diminish  the  force  of  every  quality. 
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iRTlI.  These  relations  betwixt  the  two  kinds  of  distance  will 
-♦♦-"  afford  us  an  easy  reason,  why  iht  one  has  so  often  been 
^^r  taken  for  the  other,  and  why  we  imagine  we  have  an  idea  of 
le  and  extension  without  the  idea  of  any  object  either  of  the  sight 
or  feeling.  For  we  may  establish  it  as  a  general  maxim  in 
this  science  of  human  nature,  that  wherever  there  is  a  close 
irelation  betwixt  two  ideas,  the  mind  is  very  apt  to  mistake 
them,  and  in  all  its  discourses  and  reasonings  to  use  the  one 
for  the  other.  This  phaenomenon  occurs  on  so  many 
occasions,  and  is  of  such  consequence,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
stopping  a  moment  to  examine  its  causes.  I  shall  only 
premise,  that  we  must  distinguish  exactly  betwixt  the  phae- 
nomenon itself,  and  the  causes,  which  I  shall  assign  for  it; 
and  must  not  imagine  from  any  uncertainty  in  the  latter, 
that  the  former  is  also  uncertain.  The  phenomenon  may 
be  real,  tho'  my  explication  be  chimerical.  The  falshood  of 
the  one  is  no  consequence  of  that  of  the  other ;  tho'  at  the 
same  time  we  may  observe,  that  'tis  very  natural  for  us  to 
draw  such  a  consequence  ;  which  is  an  evident  instance  of 
that  very  principle,  which  I  endeavour  to  explain. 

When  I  receiv'd  the  relations  of  resemblance,  conh);utty  and 
causation,  as  principles  of  union  among  ideas,  without  ex- 
amining into  their  causes,  'twas  more  in  prosecution  of  my 
first  maxim,  that  we  must  in  the  end  rest  contented  with 
experience,  than  for  want  of  something  specious  and  plausible, 
which  I  might  have  display'd  on  that  subject.  'Twou'd 
have  been  easy  to  have  made  an  imaginary  dissection  of  the 
brain,  and  have  shewn,  why  upon  our  conception  of  any 
idea,  the  animal  spirits  run  into  all  the  contiguous  traces,  and 
rouze  up  the  other  ideas,  that  are  related  to  it.  But  tho' 
I  have  neglected  any  advantage,  which  I  might  have  drawn 
from  this  topic  in  explaining  the  relations  of  ideas,  I  am 
afraid  I  muht  here  have  recouri>e  to  it,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  mistakes  that  arise  from  these  relations.  I  shall 
therefore  observe,  that  as  the  mind  is  endow'd  with  a  power 
of  exciting  any  idea  it  pleases ;  whenever  it  dispatches  the 
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spints  into  ihal  region  of  ihe  brainj  in  which  the  idea  is 
plac*d;  these  spirits  always  excite  the  idea,  when  they  run 
precisely  into  the  proper  traces,  and  rnmmage  that  cell, 
which  helongs  to  the  idea.  But  as  their  motion  is  seldom 
direct,  and  naturally  turns  a  little  to  the  one  side  or  the 
,  Other  ;  for  this  reason  the  animal  spirits,  falling  into  the 
'Contiguous  uaces,  present  other  related  ideas  in  lieu  of  that, 
vhich  the  mind  desir'd  at  first  to  survey.  This  change  we 
are  not  always  sensible  of;  but  continuing  still  the  same 
train  of  thought,  make  use  of  the  related  idea.^  which  is 
presented  to  us,  and  employ  it  in  our  reasoning,  as  if  it  were 
the  same  with  what  we  demanded.  This  is  the  cause  of 
many  mistakes  and  sophisms  in  philosophy  ;  as  will  naturally 
be  imagined,  and  as  it  wou'd  be  easy  to  shew,  if  there  was 
occasion* 

Of  the  three  relations  above-mention'd  that  of  resemblance 
1$  the  most  fertile  source  of  error;  and  indeed  there  are  few 
mistakes  in  reasoning,  which  do  not  borrow  largely  from  that 
origin.  Resembling  ideas  are  not  only  related  together,  but 
the  actions  of  the  mind,  which  we  employ  in  considering 
ihem,  are  so  litde  different,  that  we  are  not  able  to  distinguish 
them.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  great  consequence  ;  and 
we  may  in  general  observe,  that  wherever  the  actions  of  the 
mind  in  forming  any  two  ideas  are  the  same  or  resembling, 
wc  are  very  apt  to  confound  these  ideas,  and  take  the  one  for 
ihe  other.  Of  this  we  shall  see  many  instances  in  the 
progress  of  tliis  treatise.  But  tho'  resemblance  be  the 
relation,  which  most  readily  produces  a  mistake  in  ideas,  yet 
the  others  of  causation  and  contiguity  may  also  concur  in  the 
same  influence.  We  might  produce  the  figures  of  poets  and 
orators,  as  sufficient  proofs  of  this,  were  it  as  usual,  as  it 
\a  reasonable*  in  metaphysical  subjects  to  draw  our  arguments 
from  tlial  quarter.  But  lest  metaphysicians  should  esteem 
this  below  their  dignity,  I  shall  borrow  a  proof  from  an 
observation,  which  may  be  made  on  most  of  their  own 
discouraeSi  viz.  that  'tis  usual  for  men  to  use  words  for  ideas, 
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RT II.  and  to  talk  instead  of  thinking  in  their  reasonings.  W^^iue 
"2*"  words  for  ideas,  because  they  are  commonly  so  closely 
„^y-  connected,  that  the  mind  easily  mistakes  them.  And  this 
Y  and  likewise  is  the  reason,  why  we  substitute  the  idea  of  a  distance, 
which  is  not  considered  either  as  visible  or  tangible,  in  the 
room  of  extension,  which  is  nothing  but  a  composition  of 
visible  or  tangible  points  dispos'd  in  a  certain  order.  In 
causing  this  mistake  there  concur  both  the  relations  of 
causation  and  resemblance.  As  the  first  species  of  distance  is 
found  to  be  convertible  into  the  second,  'tis  in  this  respect 
a  kind  of  cause ;  and  the  similarity  of  their  manner  of  affecting  « 
the  senses,  and  diminishing  every  quality,  forms  the  relation 
of  resemblance. 

After  this  chain  of  reasoning  and  explication  of  my 
principles,  I  am  now  prepared  to  answer  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  offer'd,  whether  deriv'd  from  metaphysics  or 
mechanics.  The  frequent  disputes  concerning  a  vacuum. 
or  extension  without  matter,  prove  not  the  reality  of  the  idea, 
upon  which  the  dispute  turns;  there  being  nothing  more 
common,  than  to  see  men  deceive  themselves  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  especially  when  by  means  of  any  close  relation,  there 
is  another  idea  presented,  which  may  be  the  occasion  of  their 
mistake. 

We  may  make  almost  the  same  ans.wer  to  the  second 
objection,  deriv'd  from  the  conjunction  of  the  ideas  of  rest 
and  annihilation.  When  every  thing  is  annihilated  in  the 
chamber,  and  the  walls  continue  immoveable,  the  chamber 
must  be  conceived  much  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present, 
when  the  air  that  fills  it,  is  not  an  object  of  the  senses.  This 
annihilation  leaves  to  the  eye,  that  fictitious  distance,  which  is 
discovered  by  the  different  parts  of  the  organ,  that  are  affected, 
and  by  the  degrees  of  light  and  shade;  and  to  the yi'<7/>/^^ 
that  which  consists  in  a  sensation  of  motion  in  the  hand, 
or  other  member  of  the  body.  In  vain  shou'd  we  search  any 
farther.  On  whic  hever  side  we  turn  this  subject,  we  shall  find 
that   these   are  the   only  impressions  such  an    ol»ject   can 
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produce  after  die  supposed  .annihilation ;  and  it  has  already 
been  reniark'd,  that  impressions  can  give  rise  to  no  ideas,  but 
10  such  as  resemble  them. 

Since  a  body  intcrpos'd  betwixt  two  others  may  be  sup-  ti, 
pos'd  to  be  annihilated,  without  producing  any  change  upon 
such  as  lie  on  each  hand  of  it,  'tis  easily  conceived,  how  it 
roay  be  created  anew,  and  yet  produce  as  hide  alteration. 
Now  the  motion  of  a  body  has  much  the  same  effect  as  its 
creation.  The  distant  bodies  are  no  more  affected  in  the  one 
case,  than  in  the  other  This  suffices  to  satisfy  the  imagina- 
tion, and  proves  there  is  no  repng^nance  in  such  a  motion. 
Afterwards  experience  comes  in  play  to  persuade  us  that  two 
bodies,  situated  in  the  manner  above*descnb*d,  have  really 
such  a  capacity  of  receiving  body  betwixt  them,  and  that 
ihere  is  no  obstacle  to  tlie  conversion  of  the  invisible  and 
intangible  distance  into  one  that  is  visible  and  tangible. 
However  natural  that  conversation   may   seem,  we  cannot 

'  be  sure  it  is  practicable,  before  we  have  had  experieiKe 
of  it. 

Thus  I  seem  to  have  answcr'd  the  three  objections  above- 
menlion'd;  tho*  at  the  same  time  I  am  sensible,  that  few  will 

I  be  saiisfy'd  with  these  answers,  but  will  immediately  propose^r 
new  objections  and  difficulties.     'Twill  probably  be  said.  thatH^ 
my  reasoning  makes  nothing  to  th^matter  in  hand,  and  that 
I  explain  only  the  manner  in  which  objects  affect  the  senses, 
without  endeavouring  to  account  for  their  real  nature  and 

,  operations.  Tho*  there  be  nothing  visible  or  tangible  inter- 
posed betwixt  two  bodies,  yet  we  find  by  experience,  that  the 
bodies  may  be  plac'd  in  the  same  manner,  \vith  regard  to  the 
eye,  and  require  the  same  motion  of  the  hand  in  passing  from 
one  to  the  other,  as  if  divided  by  something  visible  and 
tangible*  This  invisible  and  intangible  distance  is  also  found 
^  experience  to  contain  a  capacity  of  receiving  body,  or 
of  becoming  visible  and  tangible.  Here  is  the  whole  of 
my  system  ;  and  in  no  part  of  it  have  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  cause,  which  separates  bodies  after  this  manner^ 
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'ART  II.  and  gives  them  a  capacity  of  reoeiving  others  betwixt  them, 

"        without  any  impulse  or  penetration, 
^j^^^  I  answer  this  objection,  by  pleading  guilty,  and  by  con* 

ate  and    fessing  that  my  intention  never  was  to  penetrate  into  the 
^'  nature  of  bodies,  or  explain  the  secret  causes  of  their 

operations.  For  besides  that  this  belongs  not  to  my  present 
purpose,  I  am  afraid,  that  such  an  enterprize  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  understanding,  and  that  we  can  never 
pretend  to  know  body  otherwise  than  by  those  external  pro- 
perties, which  discover  themselves  to  the  senses.  As  to  those 
who  attempt  any  thing  farther,  I  cannot  approve  of  their 
ambition,  till  I  see,  in  some  one  instance  at  least,  that  they 
V^have  met  with  success.  But  at  present  I  content  myself  with 
knowing  perfectly  the  manner  in  which  objects  affect  my 
senses,  and  their  connections  with  each  other,  as  far  as 
experience  informs  me  of  them.  This  suffices  for  the  conduct 
of  life ;  and  this  also  suffices  for  my  philosophy,  which  pre- 
tends only  to  explain  the  nature  and  causes  of  our  per- 
ceptions, or  impressions  and  ideas. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  of  extension  with  a  paradox, 

which  will  easily  be  explain'd  from  the  foregoing  reasoning. 

This  paradox  is,  that  if  you  are  pleas'd  to  give  to  the  in- 

\-isible  and  intangible  distance,  or  in  other  words,  to  the 

capacity  of  becoming  a  visible  and  tangible  distance,  the  name 

of  a  vacuum,  extension  and  matter  are  the  same,  and  yet 

there  is  a  vacuum.     If  you  will  not  give  it  that  name,  motion 

is  possible  in  a  plenum,  without  any  impulse  in  infinitum, 

without  returning  in  a  circle,  and  without  penetration.     But 

■  however  we  may  express  ourselves,  we  must  always  confess, 

!  that  we  have  no  idea  of  any  real  extension  without  filling 

j  it  with  sensible  objects,  and  conceiving  its  parts  as  visible  or 

tangible. 

As  to  the  doctrine,  that  time  is  nothing  but  the  manner,  in 
which  some  real  objects  exist ;  we  may  observe,  that  'tis 
liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  similar  doctrine  with 
regard  to  extension.    If  it  be  a  sufficient  proof,  that  we  have 
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the  idea  of  a  vacuum,  because  we  dispute  and  reason  con-  Siciv^ 
ccrning  it;    we  must  for  the  same   reason   have   the    idea 
of  time  without  any  changeable   existence ;    since  there  is  ^^xj-^ 
no  subject  of  dispute  more  frequent  and  common.     But  that  (in 
wc  really  have  no  such  idea^  is  certain.     For  whence  should 
it  be  deriv'd  ?     Does  k  arise  from  an  impression  of  sensation 
of  reflexion?     Point  it  out  distinctly  to  us,  that  we  may 
now  its  nature  and  qualities.     But  if  you  cannot  point  out 
any  mch  impression,  you  may  be  certain  you  are  mistaken, 
when  you  imagine  you  have  any  such  idea. 

But  tho'  it  be  impossible  to  shew  the  impression,  from 
which  the  idea  of  time  without  a  changeable  existence  is 
p_deriv'd ;  yet  we  can  easily  i>oint  out  those  appearances, 
irhich  make  us  fancy  we  have  that  idea.  For  we  may 
observe,  that  there  is  a  coniinuvtl  succession  of  perceptions 
in  our  mind ;  so  that  the  idea  of  time  being  for  ever  present 
with  us ;  when  wc  consider  a  stedfast  object  at  five-a-clock, 
and  regard  the  same  at  six ;  we  are  apt  to  apply  to  it  that 
idea  in  the  same  manner  as  if  every  moment  were  distin- 
guished by  a  different  position,  or  an  alteration  of  the  object. 
The  first  and  second  appearances  of  the  object,  being  com- 
pared with  the  succession  of  our  perceptions,  see rt^  equally 
remov'd  as  if  the  object  had  really  changed.  To  which  we 
may  add,  what  experience  shews  us,  that  tlie  object  was 
susceptible  of  such  a  number  of  changes  betwixt  these  ap- 
jK-arances ;  as  also  that  the  unchangeable  or  rather  fictitiougj 
duration  has  the  same  effect  upon  every  quality,  by  encreas-^ 
ing  or  diminishing  it,  as  that  succci^sion,  which  is  obvious  to 
the  senses.  From  these  three  relations  we  are  apt  to  con» 
found  our  ideas,  and  imagine  we  can  form  the  idea  of  a  time 
and  duration,  without  any  change  or  succession. 
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It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  to 
explain  the  ideas  of  existence  and  of  external  existence  i  which 
have  their  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  space  and  time. 
By  this  means  we  shall  be  the  better  prepai^d  for  the  ex- 
amination of  knowledge  and  probability,  when  we  under- 
stand perfectly  all  those  particular  ideas,  which  may  enter  into 
our  reasoning. 

There  is  no  impression  nor  idea  of  any  kind,  of  which  wc 
have  any  consciousness  or  memory,  that  is  not  conceiv'd  as 
existent ;  and  'tis  evident,  that  from  this  conscious^^ness  the 
most  perfect  idea  and  assurance  of  bting  is  derived.  From 
hence  we  may  form  a  dilemma,  the  most  clear  and  conclu- 
sive that  can  be  imagin  d,  viz,  that  since  we  never  remember 
any  idea  or  impresMon  without  attributing  existence  to  it, 
the  idea  of  existence  must  either  be  deriv'd  from  a  distinct 
I  impression,  conjoin'd  with  every  perception  or  object  of  our 
thought,  or  must  be  the  very  same  with  the  idea  pf  the  per- 
ception or  object. 

As  this  dilemma  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  principle, 
that  every  idea  arises  from  a  similar  impression,  so  our  de- 
cision betwixt  the  propositions  of  the  dilemma  is  no  more 
doubtful.  So  far  from  there  being  any  distinct  impression, 
attending  every  impression  and  every  idea,  that  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  two  distinct  impressions,  which  are  inseparably 
conjoin'd.  Tho'  certain  sensations  may  at  one  time  be 
united,  we  quickly  find  they  admit  of  a  separation,  and  may 
be  presented  apart.  And  thus,  tho'  every  impression  and 
idea  we  remember  be  consider'd  as  existent,  the  idea  of 
existence  is  not  deriv'd  from  any  particular  impression. 

The  idea  of  existence,  then,  is  the  very  same  with  the 
idea  of  what  we  conceive  to  Ik?  existent.  To  reflect  on  any 
thing  simply,  and  to  reflect  on  it  as  existent,  are  nothing 
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difTerent  from  each  other.  That  idea,  when  conjoin'd  with  Sect.  ^ 
the  idea  of  any  object,  makes  no  addition  to  it.  Whatever  7V^ 
we  conceive,  we  conceive  to  be  existent.  Any  idea  we  please  0} exist 
to  form  is  the  idea  of  a  being ;  and  the  idea  of  a  being  is  ence,  an 
any  idea  we  please  to  form.  exisUncy 

Whoever  opposes  this,  must  necessarily  point  out  that 
distinct  impression,  from  which  the  idea  of  entity  is  deriv'd, 
and  must  prove,  that  this  impression  is  inseparable  from 
every  perception  we  believe  to  be  existent.  This  we  may 
without  hesitation  conclude  to  be  impossible. 

Our  foregoing*  reasoning  concerning  the  distinction  of 
ideas  without  any  real  difference  will  not  here  serve  us  in  any 
stead.  That  kind  of  distinction  is  founded  on  the  different 
resemblances,  which  the  same  simple  idea  may  have  to 
several  different  ideas.  But  no  object  can  be  presented 
resembling  some  object  with  respect  to  its  existence,  and 
different  from  others  in  the  same  particular;  since  every 
object,  that  is  presented,  must  necessarily  be  existent. 

A  like  reasoning  will  account  for  the  idea  of  external 
existence.  We  may  observe,  that  'lis  universally  allow'd  by 
philosophers,  and  is  besides  pretty  obvious  of  itself,  that 
nothing  is  ever  really  present  with  the  mind  but  its  percep- 
tions or  impressions  and  ideas,  and  that  external  objects 
becomc-known  to  us  only  by  those  perceptions  they  occasion. 
To  hate,  to  love,  to  think,  to  feel,  to  see  ;  all  this  is  nothing 
but  to  perceive. 

Now  since  nothing  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  but 
perceptions,  and  since  all  ideas  are  deriv'd  from  something 
antecedently  present  to  the  mind;  it  follows,  that  'tis  im- 
possible for  us  so  much  as  to  conceive  or  form  an  idea  of 
any  thing  specifically  different  from  ideas  and  impressions. 
Let  us  fix  our  attention  out  of  ourselves  as  much  as  possible : 
Let  us  chace  our  imagination  to  the  heavens,  or  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  universe ;  we  never  really  advance  a  step 
beyond  ourselves,  nor  can  conceive  any  kind  of  existence, 
*  Part  I.  sect.  7. 
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Part  II.  but  those  perceptions,  which  have  appear'd  in  that  narrow 
compass.  This  is  the  universe  of  the  imagination,  nor  have 
we  any  idea  but  what  is  there  produc'd. 

The  farthest  we  can  go  towards  a  conception  of  external 
objects,  when  suppos'd  specifically  different  from  our  percep- 
tions, is  to  form  a  relative  idea  of  them,  without  pretending 
to  comprehend  the  related  objects.  Generally  speaking  we 
do  not  suppose  them  specifically  different ;  but  only  attribute 
to  them  different  relations,  connexions  and  durations.  But 
of  this  more  fully  hereafter  \ 


*  Part  IV.  sect.  a. 


PART    IIL 

OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  PROBABILITY. 


SECTION  L 

Of  knowUdge, 

TmitK  are  '  seven  difftTent  kinds  of  philosophical  relation, 
vtt.  resemblance^  idenU'i}%  relations  of  time  and  place^  propor- 
tion in  plant ity  or  number,  degrees  in  any  quality^  contrariety, 
and  causation.  These  relations  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;  into  such  as  depend  entirely  on  ihe  ideas,  which  we 
compare  together,  and  such  as  may  be  chang'd  without  any 
change  in  die  ideab.  *Tis  from  the  idea  of  a  triangle^  that 
we  discover  the  relation  of  equality,  which  its  three  angles 
bear  to  two  right  ones ;  and  this  relation  is  invariable,  as 
long  as  our  idea  remains  the  same.  On  the  contrarVi  the 
relations  of  contigmty  and  distance  betwixt  two  objects  may 
be  changed  merely  by  an  alteration  of  their  place,  without 
any  change  on  the  objects  themselves  or  on  their  ideas ; 
and  the  place  depends  on  a  hundred  different  accidents, 
which  cannot  be  foreseen  by  the  mind.  *Tis  the  same  case 
with  identity  and  carnation.  Two  objects,  tho'  perfectly  re- 
sembling each  other,  and  even  app>earlng  in  the  same  place 
at  different  times,  m^y  be  numerically  different :  And  as  the 
power,  by  which  one  object  produces  another,  is  never 
discoverable  merely  from  their  idea,  'tis  evident  cause  and 
effitt  are  relations,  of  which  w^e  receive  information  from 
experience,  and  not  from  any  abstract  reasoning  or  reflex- 
ion.   There  is  no  single  phaenomenon,  even  the  most  simple, 
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\RT  III.  which  can  be  accounted  for  from  the  qualities  of  the  objects, 
♦♦  -     as  they  appear  to  us ;  or  which  we  cou'd  foresee  without  the 

ke7tiil    ^^^P  °^  ^"^  memory  and  experience. 

obabiity.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  these  seven  philosophical 
relations,  there  remain  only  four,  which  depending  solely 
upon  ideas,  can  be  the  objects  of  knowledge  and  certainty. 
These  four  are  resemblance,  contrariety ^  degrees  in  qualify^  and 
proportions  in  quantity  or  number.  Three  of  these  relations 
are  discoverable  at  first  sight,  and  fall  more  properly  under 
the  province  of  intuition  than  demonstration.  When  any 
objects  resemble  each  other,  the  resemblance  will  at  first 
strike  the  eye,  or  rather  the  mind;  and  seldom  requires 
a  second  examination.  The  case  is  the  same  with  contrariety^ 
and  with  the  degrees  of  any  quality.  No  one  can  once  doubt 
but  existence  and  non-existence  destroy  each  other,  and  are 
perfectly  incompatible  and  contrary.  And  tho'  it  be  im- 
possible to  judge  exactly  of  the  degrees  of  any  quality,  such 
as  colour,  taste,  heat,  cold,  when  the  difference  betwixt  them 
is  very  small ;  yet  'tis  easy  to  decide,  that  any  of  them  is 
superior  or  inferior  to  another,  when  their  difference  is  con- 
siderable. And  this  decision  we  always  pronounce  at  first 
sight,  without  any  enquiry  or  reasoning. 

We  might  proceed,  after  the  same  manner,  in  fixing  the 
proportions  of  quantity  or  number,  and  might  at  one  view 
observe  a  superiority  or  inferiority  betwixt  any  numbers,  or 
figures;  especially  where  the  difference  is  very  great  and 
remarkable.  As  to  equality  or  any  exact  proportion,  we  can 
only  guess  at  it  from  a  single  consideration  ;  except  in  very 
short  numbers,  or  very  limited  portions  of  extension ;  which 
are  comprehended  in  an  instant,  and  where  we  perceive  an 
impossibility  of  falling  into  any  considerable  error.  In  all 
other  cases  we  must  settle  the  proportions  with  some  liberty, 
or  piocecd  in  a  more  artifieial  manner. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  geometry,  or  the  art,  by 
which  we  fix  the  proportions  of  figures ;  tho'  it  much  exceis, 
both  in  universality  and  exactness,  the  loose  judgments  of 
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ihe  senses  and  imaguiation  ;  yet  never  attains  a  perfect  sect. 
precision  and  exactness,  lis  first  principles  are  still  drawn 
from  the  general  appearance  of  the  objects  ;  and  that  ap[>car-  ^(J^*^^ 
ance  can  never  afford  us  any  security,  when  we  examine  the 
prodigious  minuteness  of  which  nature  is  susceptible.  Our 
ideas  seem  to  give  a  perfect  assurance,  that  no  two  right  lines 
can  have  a  common  segment ;  but  if  we  consider  these  ideas, 
we  shall  find,  that  they  always  suppose  a  sensible  inclination 
of  the  two  lines,  and  that  where  the  angle  they  form  is 
I  extremely  smalK  we  have  no  standard  of  a  right  line  so 
precise,  as  to  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  *Tis 
the  same  case  with  most  of  the  primary  decisions  of  the 
mathematics. 

There  remain,  therefore,  algebra  and   arithmetic  as  the 
only  sciences,  in  which  we  can  carry  on  a  chain  of  reason- 
ing to  any  degree  of  intricacy,  and  yet  preserve  a  perfec^^ 
exactness   and   certainty.      We    are    possest   of  a   precise 
standard,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  equality  and  pro- 
portion of  numbers ;  and  according  as  they  correspond  or 
not  to  that  standard,  we  determine  their  relations,  witiiout 
any  jx)sjiibility  of  error.    When  two  numbers  are  so  combjn*d, 
as  that  the  one  has  aKirays  an  unite  answering  to  every  unite , 
of  the  other,  we  pronounce  them  equal ;  and  'tis  for  want  of 
such  a  standard  of  equality  in  extension,  that  geometry  can^ 
scarce  be  esleem'd  a  perfect  and  infallible  science* 

Bui  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob\aate  a  difficulty,  which 
may  arise  from  my  asserting,  that  the'  geometry  falls  short  of 
that  perfect  precision  and  certainty,  >vhich  are  peculiar  to 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  yet  it  excels  the  imperfect  judgments 
of  our  senses  and  imagination.  Tiie  reason  why  I  impute 
any  defect  to  geometry,  is,  because  its  original  and  funda- 
mental principles  are  deriv'd  merely  from  appearances  ;  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  imagin'd,  that  this  defect  must  always 
attend  ft,  and  keep  it  from  ever  reaching  a  greater  exactness 
in  iJie  compari.^an  of  objects  or  ideas,  than  what  our  eye  or 
imaginaiion  alone  \%  able  to  attain.    1  own  that  this  defect  so 
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ART  lir.  far  attends  it,  as  to  keep  it  from  ever  aspiring  to  a  full 

••        certainty :  But  since  these  fundamental  principles  depend  on 

igt  ami    ^^^  easiest  and  least  deceitful  appearances,  they  bestow  on 

-obabiiiiy,  their  consequences  a  degree  of  exactness,  of  which  these 

consequences  are  singly  incapable.    'Tis  impossible  for  the 

eye  to  determine  the  angles  of  a  chiliagon  to  be  equal  to  1996 

right  angles,  or  make  any  conjecture,  that  approaches  this 

proportion ;  but  when  it  determines,  that  right  lines  cannot 

concur;   that  we  cannot  draw  more  than  one  right  line 

between  two  given  points ;  its  mistakes  can  never  be  of  any 

\  consequence.    And  this  is  the  nature  and  use  of  geometry, 

to  run  us  up  to  such  appearances,  as,  by  reason  of  their 

simplicity,  cannot  lead  us  into  any  considerable  error. 

I  shall  here  take  occasion  to  propose  a  second  observation 
concerning  our  demonstrative  reasonings,  which  is  suggested 
by  the  same  subject  of  the  mathematics.  'Tis  usual  with 
mathematicians,  to  pretend,  that  those  ideas,  which  are  their 
objects,  are  of  so  refin'd  and  spiritual  a  nature,  that  they  fall 
not  under  the  conception  of  the  fancy,  but  must  be  com- 
prehended by  a  pure  and  intellectual  view,  of  which  the 
superior  faculties  of  the  soul  are  alone  capable.  The  same 
notion  runs  thro'  most  parts  of  philosophy,  and  is  principally 
made  use  of  to  explain  our  abstract  ideas,  and  to  shew  how 
we  can  form  an  idea  of  a  triangle,  for  instance,  which  shall 
neither  be  an  isosceles  nor  scalenum,  nor  be  confined  to  any 
particular  length  and  proportion  of  sides.  Tis  easy  to  see, 
why  philosophers  are  so  fond  of  this  notion  of  some  spiritual 
and  refin'd  perceptions;  since  by  that  means  they  cover 
many  of  their  absurdities,  and  may  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
decisions  of  clear  ideas,  by  appealing  to  such  as  are  obscure 
and  uncertain.  But  to  destroy  this  artifice,  we  need  but 
reflect  on  that  principle  so  oft  insisted  on,  thai  all  our  ideas 
are  copy  d  from  our  I'mpresstotts,  For  from  thence  we  may 
^  immediately  conclude,  that  since  all  impressions  are  clear 
and  precise,  the  ideas,  which  are  topy'd  from  them,  must  be 
of  the  same  nature,  and  can  never,  but  from  our  fuuli,  con- 
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tain  any  thing  so  dark  and  intricate.     An  idea  is  hy  its  very 

nature  weaker  and  faimer  than  an  impression  ;  but  being  in 

every  other  respect  the  same,  cannot  imply  any  very  great  ^f^iZ,  ^ 

mysteiy.     If  its  weakness  render  it  obscure,  'tis  our  business  ofthi  id 

pto  remedy  that  defect,  as  much  as  possible,  by  keeping  the  ^^^^^^ 

kidea  steady  and  precise;  and  til!  we  have  done  so,  'tis  in 

psin  to  pretend  to  reasoning  and  philosophy* 


SECTION  IL 

Of  probability  ;  and  of  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  , 

This  is  all  1  think  necessary  to  observe  concerning  those 
fotir  relations,  which  are  the  foundation  of  science ;  but  as  to  -i 
the  other  three,  which  depend  not  upon  the  idea,  and  may  bci 
'  absent  or  present  even  while  that  remains  the  same,  'twill  bci  i\ 
proper  to  explain  them  more  particularly.  These  ihrecl 
relations  arc  identity,  the  situadom  in  time  and  place,  and] 
I  causation, 

^11  Kinds  of  reasoning  consist  in  nothing  but  a  comparison. 

land  a  discoveryof  tbose  relations,  either  constant  or  incon 

istant,  which  two  or  more  objects  bear  to  each  other.     This' 

'comparison  we  may  make,  either  when  both  the  objects  are 

present  to  the  senses,  or  when  neither  of  them  is  present,  or 

when  only  one.     When  both  the  objects  are  present  to  the 

senses  along  with  the  relation,  we  call  this  perception  rattier 

than  reasoning;  nor  is  there  in  this  case  any  exercise  of  the 

thought,  or  any  action,  properly  speaking,  but  a  mere  passive 

admission  of  the  impressions  thro'  the  organs  of  sensation. 

*  According  to  this  way  of  thinking,  we  ought  not  to  receive  as 

ireasoning  any  of  the  observations  we  may  make  concerning 

Udentity^  and  the  relations  of  time  and  place ;  since  in  none  of 

Ithem  tfic  mind  can  go  beyond  what  is  immediately  present  to 

I  the  senses,  either  to  discover  the  real  existence  or  the  rela- 

Ltions  of  objects.     *Tis  only  causation,  which  produces  buch 

a  connexion,  as  to  give  us  assurance  from  the  existence  or 
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Irt  III.  action  of  one  object,  that  'twas  follow'd  or  preceded  by  any 
other  existence  or  action ;  nor  can  the  other  two  relations  be 
ever  made  use  of  in  reasoning,  except  so  far  as  they  either 
abiiity.  afiecl  or  are  affected  by  iL     There  is  nothing  in  any  objects 
lo  perswade  us,  that  they  are  either  always  renwie  or  always  j 
contiguous  ;  and  when  from  experience  and  observation  we] 
discover,  that  their  relation  in  this  particular  is  invariable»| 
we  always  conclude  there  is  some  secret  causi^  which  separates'] 
or  unites  them.     The  same  reasoning  extends  to  tdenhly. 
We  readily  suppose  ^n  object  may  conimue  incflviduailythc 
same,  tho'   several  times  absent  from  and  present  to  the  , 
jj^senses;  and  ascribe  to  it  an  identity,  notwithstanding  the] 
^       interruption  of  the  perception,  whenever  we  conclude,  that  if 
we  had  kept  our  eye  or  hand  constandy  upon  it,  it  wou'd 
have  conveyed  an  invariable  and  uninterrupted  perception.] 
But  this  conclusion  beyond  the  impressions  of  our  sensesl 
can  be  founded  only  on  the  connexion  of  uiuse  and  fffeiiil 
nor  tan  we  otherwise  have  any  security,  that  the  object  is  not^ 
chang'd  upon  us,  however  much  the  new  object  may  resemble 
that  which  was  formerly  present  to  the  senses.     Whenever 
we  discover  such  a  perfect  resemblance,  we  consideri  whether 
it  be  common  in  that  species  of  objects ;  whether  possibly  or  ^ 
proljably  any  cause  couM  operate  in  producing  the  change 
and  resemblance  ;  and  according  as  we  determine  concerning] 
these  causes  and  efifects,  we  form  our  judgment  concerning] 
the  identity  of  the  object. 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  of  those  three  relations,  whichj 
.de|>end  not  upon  the  mere  ideas,  the  only  one»  that  can  bef 
irac'd  beyond  our  senses,  and  informs  us  of  existences  andj 
, objects,  which  we  do  not  see  or  feci,  is  tausatim.    This  rela- 
tion, therefore,  we  shall  endeavoiur  to  explain  fully  before  we 
leave  the  subject  of  the  understanding. 

To  begin  regularly,  we  must  consider  the  idea  oi  causation^ 
and  see  from  what  origin  it  is  deriv'd.      'Tis  impossible  to 
reason  justly,  without  understanding  perfectly  the  idea  con- 
cerning whicl)  we  reason  i    and  'tis  impossible  perfectly  to 
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inderstand  any  idea,  without  tracing  it  up  to  its  origin,  and  Sect. 
examining  lliat  primary  impression,  from  which  it  arises, 
Tlie  (Examination  of  the  impression  bestows  a  clearness  oti '^V/iy" 
ihe  idea ;    and  ilie  examination  of  the  idea  bestows  a  \\kt  ^/^^^  ^^ 

t  II  <  i'    fifctutst 

clearness  on  all  our  reason mg.  ,   Lidtffcn 

Let  us  therefore  cast  our  eye  on  any  two  objects,  which 
vre  call  caus«  and  effect,  and  turn  them  on  all  sides,  in  order 
to  find  tlial  impression,  which  produces  an  idea  of  such 
prodigious  consequence.     At  first  sight  I  perceive,  that  I 

ust  not  search  for  it  in  any  of  the  particular  qualitits  of  the 
ihjects ;    since,  which-ever  of  these  qualities  I  pitch  on,  I 
nd  some  object,  that  is  not  possest  of  it,^nd  yet  falls  under 
the  dcnominadon  of  cause  or  effecL^::_^nd  indeed  there  is  _ 
nothing  exi*?tcnl,  either  externally  or  internal|y,  which  is  not/- 
to  be  consider'd  either  as  a  cause  or  an  effect  ^.4ho'  'tis  plain  \ 
there  b  no  one  quality,  which  universally  belongs  to  all/ 
beings,  and  gives  them  a  title  to  that  denomination. 

The  icfea,  then,  of  causation  must  be  dcriv'd  from  some  I 
rflafion  among  objects;  and  that  relation  we  must  now 
endeavour  to  discover.  I  find  in  ihe  first  place,  that  what- 
ever objects  are  consider'd  as  causes  or  effects,  are  coniig^ious ; 
and  that  nothing  can  oj^erate  in  a  time  or  place,  which  is 
ever  so  little  reraov'd  from  those  of  its  exi?stence.  Tho' 
distant  o'jjecis  may  sometimes  seem  productive  of  each  other, 
they  are  commonly  found  upon  examiuation  to  be  link'd  by 
a  chain  of  cause*^  which  are  contiguous  among  themselves, 
and  to  the  dijslant  objects ;  and  when  in  any  particular 
instance  wc  cannot  discover  this  connexion,  we  still  presume 
it  to  exist*  We  may  therefore  consider  the  relation  of  con-  t- 
fGUiTY  as  essential  to  that   of  causation ;    at   least  may 

pposc  it  sucff,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  till  wc 
can  find  a  more  ^  proper  occasion  to  clear  up  this  matter,  by 
examining  what  objects  are  or  are  not  susceptible  of  juxta- 
position and  conjunction. 

Tbe  second  relation  I  shall  observ^  as  essential  to  causes 

*  Patt  IV.  sect,  ^ 


Urt  III.  and  effects,  is  not  so  universally  acknowledged,  but  is  liable 
/to  some  controversy,     'Tis  that  of  priority  of  time  in  the 
anff    cause  before  the  effect.    Some  pretend  that  'tis  not  absolutely 

^ihiliiy.  necessary  a  cause  shou'd  precede  its  effect ;  but  that  any 
object  or  action,  in  the  very  first  moment  of  its  existence^^ 
may  exert  its  productive  quality,  and  give  rise  to  another 
object  or  action,  perfectly  co-temporary  with  itself.  But 
beside  that  experience  in  most  instances  seems  to  con- 
tradict this  opinion,  we  may  establish  the  relation  of  priority 
by  a  kind  of  inference  or  reasoning-  'Tis  an  established 
maxim  both  in  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  that  an  object» 
which  exists  for  any  time  in  its  inW  perfection  without  pro- 
ducing another,  is  not  its  sole  cause^f^ut  is  assisted  by  some 
other  principle,  which  pushes  it  from  its  state  of  inactivity, 
and  makes  it  exert  that  energ>%  of  which  it  was  secretly 
possest.  Now  if  any  cause  may  be  perfectly  co-temporary 
with  us  effect,  'tis  certain,  according  to  this  maxim,  that 
they  must  all  of  them  be  so ;  since  any  one  of  them,  which 
retards  its  operation  for  a  single  moment,  exerts  not  itself  at 
that  very  individual  time,  in  which  it  might  have  operated; 
and  therefore  is  no  proper  cause*  The  consequence  of  tins 
wou'd  be  no  less  than  the  destruction  of  that  succession  of 
causes,  which  we  observe  in  the  world  ;  and  indeed,  the  utter 
annihilation  of  time.  For  if  one  cause  were  co-temporary 
with  its  effect,  and  this  effect  with  its  effect,  and  so  on,  'tis 
Iplain  there  wou'd  be  no  such  thing  as  succession,  and  all 
objects  must  be  co-exisient. 

If  this  argument  appear  satisfactory,  'tis  well.  If  not, 
I  beg  tlic  reader  to  allow  me  the  same  liberty,  which  I  have 
us'd  in  the  preceding  case,  of  supposing  it  such.  For  he 
shall  find,  that  the  affair  is  of  no  great  importance. 

Having  thus  discovered  or  suppos'd  the  two  relations  of 
conligtiily  and  succession  to  be  essential  to  causes  and  effects, 
I  find  I  am  stopt  short,  and  can  proceed  no  farther  in  con- 
sidering any  single  instance  of  cause  and  effect.  Motion  in 
one  body  is  regarded  upon  impulse  as  the  cause  of  motion 
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m  another,     Wien  we  consider  these  objects  wiih  the  utmost  Sect, 
attenijon,  we  find  only  that  the  one   body  approaches  the  ^7*^ 
other;  and  ihal  the  molion  of  it  precedes  that  of  the  other.  ^^  ^| 
btit  without  any  sensible  interval.     'Tis  in  vain  to  rack  our-  ^J  the  idei 
selves  with  farther  thought  and  reflexion  upon  this  subject.  5l^^i^^/ 
VVc  can  go  x\o  farther  in  considering  tliis  particular  instance. 
Shou'd  any  one  leave  this  instance,  and  pretend  to  define 
1  cause,  by  saying  it  is  something  productive  of  another,  'tis 
evident  he  wou'd  say  nothing.     For  what  does  he  mean  by 
production  ?     Can  he  give  any  definition  of  it,  that  will  not 
beHie  same  with  that  of  causation  ?    If  he  can ;  I  desire  it 
ay  be  produc'd.     If  he  cannot ;  he  here  runs  in  a  circle, 
Dd  gives  a  synonimous  term  Instead  of  a  definition. 
Shall  we  then  rest  contented  with  these  two  relations  of 
contiguity  and  succession,  as  affording  a  compleat  idea  of 
causation  f     By  no  means.     An  object  may  be  contiguous 
and  prior  to  another,  without  being  considered  as  its  cause. 
There  is  a  necessary  connexion  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
uon;  and  that  relation  is  of  much  greater  importance,  than, 
any  of  the  other  two  above»raention*d. 

I  lere  again  I  turn  the  object  on  all  sides,  in  order  16  dis- 
I  cover  tlie  nature  of  this  necessary  connexion,  and  find  the 
ipression,  or  impressions,  from  which  its  idea  may  be 
tfiv'd*  When  I  cast  ray  eye  on  the  knmvn  qualities  of 
fjects,  I  immediately  discover  that  the  relation  of  cause 
fid  ef!"cct  depends  not  in  the  least  on  them.  When  I  con- 
sider ibetr  relations^  I  can  find  none  but  those  of  contiguity 
Bccession ;  which  I  have  already  regarded  as  imperfect 
unsatisfactory.  Shall  the  despair  of  success  make  me 
ert^  that  I  am  here  possest  of  an  idea,  which  is  not 
ceded  by  any  similar  impression?  This  wou'd  be  too 
strong  a  proof  of  levity  and  inconstancy ;  since  the  contrary 
priociple  has  been  already  so  firmly  estabhsh'd,  as  to  admit 
of  no  farther  doubt ;  at  leasts  till  we  have  more  fully  examin'd 
the  present  difficulty. 

We  must,   therefore,  proceed  like   those,   who  being   tn 
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Part  ITT.  search  of  any  thing  that  lies  conceal'd  from  them,  and  not 
•  ♦*  ■     finding  it  in  ihe  place  they  expected,  beat  about  all  the 

Udge^and    neighbouring  fields,  without  any  certain  view  or  design,  in 

Probability,  hopes  their  good  fortune  will  at  last  guide  them  to  what  they 
search  for.  'Tis  necessary  for  us  to  leave  the  direct  survey 
of  this  question  concerning  the  nature  of  that  necessary  con- 
nexion^ which  enters  into  our  idea  of  cause  and  effect ;  and 
endeavour  to  find  some  other  questions,  the  examination  of 
which  will  perhaps  afford  a  hint,  that  may  serve  to  clear  up 
the  present  difficulty.  Of  these  questions  there  occur  two, 
.  I        which  I  shall  proceed  to  examine,  viz, 

^^'  YvrsX,,  For  what  reason  we  pronounce  it  necessary^  diat 

every  thing  whose  existence  has  a  beginning,  shou'd  also 
•     have  a  cause  ? 
\Jf'  Secondly,  Why  we  conclude,  that  such  particular  causes 

\  must  necessarily  have  such  particular  effects;  and  what  is  the 

nature  of  that  inference  we  draw  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  of  the  belief  \s^  repose  in  it? 

I  shall  only  observe  before  I  proceed  any  farther,  that 
tlio'  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  be  deriv'd  from  the  im- 
pressions of  reflexion  as  well  as  from  those  of  sensation,  yet 
for  brevity's  sake,  I  commonly  mention  only  the  latter  as  the 
origin  of  these  ideas;  tho'  1  desire  that  whatever  I  say  of 
them  may  also  extend  to  the  former.  Passions  are  con- 
nected with  their  objects  and  with  one  another;  no  less 
than  external  bodies  are  connected  together.  The  same 
relation,  then,  of  cause  and  effect,  which  belongs  to  one, 
must  be  common  to  all  of  them. 


SECTION  III. 

Why  a  cause  is  always  necessary. 

To  begin  with  the  first  question  concerning  the  necessity 
of  a  cause :  'Tis  a  general  maxim  in  philosophy,  that  what- 
ever begins  to  exisL  must  have  a  cause  of  existence.     This  is 
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commonly  taken  for  granted  in  all  reasonings,  without  any  Sect.  II 
proof  given  or  demanded.    'Tis  suppos'd  to  be  founded  on        *» 
intuition,  and  to  be  one  of  those  maxims,  which  tho'  ^^^J  ^amg^s 
may  be  deny'd  with  the  lips,  *tis  imj)ossibIe  for  men  in  their  always  m 
hearts  really  to  doubt  of.     But  if  we  examine  this  maxim  by  ^'"^ry* 
the  idea  of  knowledge  above-explain'd,  we  shall  discover 
in  it  no  mark  of  any  such  intuitive  certainty;  but  on  the 
contrary  shall  find,  that  'tis  of  a  nature  quite  foreign  to  that 
species  of  conviction. 

All  certainty  arises  from  the  comparison  of  ideas,  and    - 
from  the  discovery  of  such  relations  as  are  unalterable,  so  / 
long  as  the  ideas  continue  the  same.     These  relations  are  L, 
resemblance^  proportions  in  quantity  and  number^  degrees  of  ( 
any  qualify ,  and  contrariety ;  none  of  which  are  imply'd  in   .\ 
this  proposition.  Whatever  has  a  beginning  has  also  a  cause  0/^ 
existence.    That  proposition  therefore  is  not  intuitively  certain. 
At  least  any  one,  who  wou*d  assert  it  to  be  intuitively  certain, 
must  deny  these  to  be  the  only  infallible  relations,  and  must 
find  some  other  relation  of  that  kind  to  be  imply'd  in  it; 
which  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  examine. 

But  here  is  an  argument,  which  proves  at  once,  that  the 
foregoinc^  proposition  is  neither  intuitively  nor  demonstrably 
certain./ We  can  never  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  cause 
to  every  new  existence,  or  new  modification  of  existence, 
without  shewing  at  the  same  time  the  impossibility  there  is, 
that  any  thing  can  ever  begin  to  exist  without  some  pro- 
ductive principle-;  and  where  the  latter  proposition  cannot 
be  prov'd,  we  must  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  prove  the 
former.  Now  that  the  latter  proposition  is  utterly  incapable 
of  a  demonstrative  proof,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  con- 
sidering, that  as  all  distinct  ideas  are  separable  from  each 
other,  and  as  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  are  evidently 
distinct,  'twill  be  easy  for  us  to  conceive  any  object  to  be 
non-existent  this  moment,  and  existent  the  next,  without 
conjoining  to  it  the  distinct  idea  of  a  cause  or  productive 
principle.     The  separation,  therefore,  of  the  idea  of  a  cause 
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Part  III.  from  that  of  a  beginning  of  existence,  is  plainly  possible 

~**~~     for  the  imagination ;  and  consequently  the  actual  separation 

!dge*a^td    ^^  ^^^^  objects  is  so  far  possible,  that  it  implies  no  contra- 

>rodadi/ifjf.  diction  nor  absurditW"  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  being 

refuted  by  any  reafDning  from  mere  ideas;  without  which 

'tis  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  cause. 

Accordingly  we  shall  find  upon  examination,  that  every 
demonstration,  which  has  been  produc'd  for  the  necessity  of 
a  cause,  is  fallacious  and  sophistical.  All  the  points  of  time 
and  place,  ^  say  some  philosophers,  in  which  we  can  suppose 
any  object  to  begin  to  exist,  are  in  themselves  equal ;  and 
unless  there  be  some  cause,  which  is  peculiar  to  one  time 
and  to  one  place,  and  which  by  that  means  determines  and 
fixes  the  existence,  it  must  remain  in  eternal  suspence ;  and 
the  object  can  never  begin  to  be,  for  want  of  something  to 
fix  its  beginning.  But  I  ask ;  Is  there  any  more  difficulty  in 
supposing  the  time  and  place  to  be  fix'd  without  a  cause, 
than  to  suppose  the  existence  to  be  determined  in  that 
manner?  The  first  question  that  occurs  on  this  subject  is 
always,  whether  the  object  shall  exist  or  not :  The  next, 
when  and  ivhere  it  shall  begin  to  exist.  If  the  removal  of 
a  cause  be  intuitively  absurd  in  the  one  case-,  it  must  be  so  in 
the  other :  And  if  that  absurdity  be  not  clear  without  a  proof 
in  the  one  case,  it  will  equally  require  one  in  the  other.  The 
absurdity,  then,  of  the  one  supposition  can  never  be  a  proof 
of  that  of  the  other;  since  they  are  both  upon  the  same 
footing,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  same  reasoning. 

The  second  argument,  'which  I  find  us'd  on  this  head, 
labours  under  an  equal  difliculty.  Every  thing,  'tis  said, 
must  have  a  cause ;  for  if  any  thing  wanted  a  cause,  it  wou'd 
produce  itself  \  that  is,  exist  before  it  existed ;  which  is  im- 
possible. But  this  reasoning  is  plainly  unconclusive ;  because 
it  supposes,  that  in  our  denial  of  a  cause  we  still  grant  what 
we  expressly  deny,  viz,  that  there  must  be  a  cause ;  which 
therefore  is  taken  to  be  the  object  itself ;  and  that,  no  doubt, 
*  Mr.  Hobbes,  ■  Dr.  Clarke  and  others. 
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is  an  evident  contradiction.     But  to  say  thai  any  thing  is  Skct. 

]>roduc*d,  or  lo  express  myself  more  properly,  comes  into 

ICC,  without  a  causc»  is  not  to  afiirm,  that  'tis  itself  its  faufeli] 
Town  cause;    but  on  the  contrary  in  excluding  all  external  o/«« 

causes,  excludes  a  fm^tiori  tlie  thing  itself  which  is  created-  ^^^ 
nAn  object,  that  exists  absolutely  without  any  cause,  certainly 
not  us  own  cause ;  and  wHelPyou  assert,  that  the  one 
IfoHows"  TfonT  the  other,  you  suppose  the  very  point  in 
{question,  and  take  it  for  granted,  that  'tis  utterly  impossible 
ny  thing  can  ever  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause,  but  ihat 

upon  liic  exclusion  of  one  productive  principle,  we  must  still 

have  recourse  to  another. 

*Tis  exactly  the  same  case  with  the  *  third  argument,  which 
^has  been  employ'd  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  cause, 
r Whatever  is   produc'd   without  any  cause,  is  procJucVi  by 

nothing ;  or  in  other  words,  has  notlnng  for  its  cause.  But 
.nothing  can  never  be  a  cause,  no  more  than  it  can  be  some- 
Jlliing,  or  equal  to  two  right  angles.     By  the  same  intuition, 

^hal  we  perceive  nothing  not  to  be  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
'  dTSQU^  ^e  sonjelhing,  we  perceive,  that  it  can  never  be 

a  cause ;  and  consequently  must  perceive,  that  every  object 

has  a  real  cause  of  its  existence. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  employ  many  words 

in  shewing  the  weakness  of  this  argument,  after  what  I  have 

said  of  the  foregoing.     Tliey  are  all  of  them  founded  on  the 

same  fallacy,  and  are  deriv'd  from  the  same  turn  of  thought. 

'Tis  sufhcient  only  to  observe,  that  when  we  exclude   all 

causes  we    really  do  exclude   them,   and   neither  sup|x)se 

nothing  nor  the  object  itself  to  be  the  causes  of  the  existence,* 
nd  consequently  can  draw  no  argument  from  the  absurdity 
Faf  these  suppositions  lo  prove  the  absurdity  of  that  exclusion. 

If  every  thing  must  have  a  cause,  it  follows,  that  upon  the 
i-exclusion   of  other  causes  we   must   accept  of  the   object 

itself  or  of  nothing  as  causes.     But  lis  the  very  point    in 

question,  whether  every  thing  must  liave  a  cause   or  not; 

>  Mr,  Leckt. 
0 
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*ART  III.  and  therefore,  according  to  all  just  reasoning,  it  ought  never 
■~**~      to  be  taken  for  granted. 

{f^'and  They  are  still  more  frivolous,  who  say,  that  every  effect ' 
robability,  must  have  a  cause,  because  'lis  imply'd  in  the  very  idea  of 
effect.  Every  effect  necessarily  pre-supposes  a  cause ;  effect 
being  a  relative  term,  of  which  cause  is  the  correlative.  But 
this  does  not  prove,  that  every  being  must  be  preceded  by 
a  cause;  no  more  than  it  follows,  because  every  husband 
must  have  a  wife,  that  therefore  every  maii  must  be  nfiarr/d. 
The  true  state  of  the  question  is,  whether  every  object»..which 
begins  to  exist,  must  owe  its  existence  to  a  cause ;  and  this 
I  assert  neither  to  be  intuitively  nor  demonstratively  xertain, 
and  hope  to  have  prov'd  it  sufficiently  by  the  foregoing 
arguments. 

Since  it  is  not  from  knowledge  or  any  scientific  reasoning, 
that  we  derive  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  every 
new  production,  that  opinion  must  necessarily  arise  from 
observation  and  experience.  The  next  question,  then,  shou'd 
naturally  be,  how  experience  gives  rise  io  such  a  principle  ? 
But  as  I  find  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  sink  this  question 
in  the  following.  Why  we  conclude,  that  such  particular  causes 
must  necessarily  have  such  particular  effects,  and  why  we  form 
an  inference  from  one  io  another?  wc  shall  make  that  the 
subject  of  our  future  enquiry.  'Twill,  perhaps,  be  found  in 
the  end,  that  the  same  answer  will  serve  for  both  questions. 

SECTION  IV. 

0/  the  component  parts  of  our  reasofungs  concerning 
cause  and  effect, 

Tho'  the  mind  in  its  reasonings  from  causes  or  effects 
carries  its  view  beyond  those  objects,  which  it  sees  or  remem- 
bers, it  must  never  lose  sight  of  them  entirely,  nor  reason 
merely  upon  its  own  ideas,  without  some  mixture  of  impres- 
sions, or  at  least  of  ideas  of  the  memory,  which  are  equivalent 
to  impressions.    When  we  infer  effects  from  causes,  we  must 
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establish  ihe  existence  of  Uiese  causes ;  which  we  have  only>. 
[  jwo  ways  of  doing,  either  by  an  immediate  perception  of  oun  " 
memory  or  senses^  or  by  an  inference  from  other  causes ;,;  ^.^^^^ 
which  causes  again  we  must  as^eriain  in  the  same  manner/ A*/"/^ ''Z 
either  by  a  present  impression,  or  by  an  inference  from  M^/r  *^.^'J^^ll 
causes,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive  at  some  object,  which  we  causf  at 
see  or  remember*  Tis  impossible  for  us  to  carry  on  our^^*''* 
inferences  />/  infimium\  and  the  only  thing,  that  can  stop 
them,  is  an  impression  of  the  memory  or  senses,  bevond 
which  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  enquiry. 

To  give  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  chuse  any  point  of 
history,  and  consider  for  what  reason  we  either  believe  or 
reject  it.  Thus  we  b<'lieve  that  Cesar  was  kill'd  in  the 
ftenate-house  on  the  idts  of  March ;  and  that  because  this 
fact  is  established  on  the  unanimous  testimony  of  historians, 
who  agree  to  assign  this  precise  time  and  place  to  that  event. 
Here  are  certain  characters  and  letters  present  either  to  our 
meroor>'  or  senses;  which  characters  we  likewise  remember 
to  have  been  us'd  as  the  signs  of  certain  ideas ;  and  these 
ideas  were  either  in  the  minds  of  such  as  were  immediately 
present  at  that  action,  and  received  the  ideas  directly  from  its 
existence;  or  they  were  derived  from  the  testimony  of  others, 
and  that  again  from  another  testimony^  by  a  visible  gradalion, 
'till  we  arrive  at  those  who  were  eye- witnesses  and  spectators 
of  the  event.  'Tis  obvious  all  this  chain  of  argument  or  cpn-  - 
nexion  of  causes  ami  effects,  is  at  first  tounded  on  those, 
characters  or  letters" whicli  are  seen  or  rep^^rnltf^'d^  an^l  'hfM 
"wUBflUt  Ttig  ftliinoritv  euher  of  ihe  mcnT-iry  ^^  gfpy^^  ^'"^ 
whoTc  ft-AJ6n[n^  wou  d  be  chimerical  and  without  fnundnii^n. 
l.vejy  link  uf  thS  chain  wou'd  in  that  case  hang  upon 
another;  but  there  wou'd  not  l:>e  any  thing  hx'd  lo  one  end 
of  it,  capable  of  sustaining  the  whole ;  and  consequcntl)^ 
there  wou'd  be  no  belief  nor  evidence.  And  this  actually  is 
the  case  widi  all  kypothetka!  arguments,  or  reasonings  upon 
ai  supposition;  there  being  in  ihem,  neither  any  present 
imprcis-dion,  nor  belief  of  a  real  existence. 

G  2 
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\RT  III.      I  need  not  observe,  that  'tis  no  just  objection  to  the  present 

■  *•  ■■      doctrine,  that  we  can  reason  upon  our  past  conclusions  or 

fgeMd    principles,  without  having  recourse  to  those   impressions, 

obability.  from  which  they  first  arose.    For  even  supposing  these 

impressions  shou'd  be  entirely  effac'd  from  the  memory,  the 

conviction  they  produced  may  still  remain ;  and  'tis  equally 

true,  that  all  reasonings  concerning  causes  and  effects. are 

originally  deriv'd   from    some   impression;    in    the    same 

manner,  as  the   assurance  of  a  demonstration    proceeds 

always  from  a  comparison  of  ideas,  tho'  it  may  continue 

after  the  comparison  is  forgot. 

SECTION  V.  •,► 

0/  the  impressions  of  the  senses  and  memory. 

In  this  kind  of  reasoning,  then,  from  causation,  we  employ 
materials,  which  are  of  a  mix*d  and  heterogeneous  nature, 
and  which,  however  connected,  are  yet  essentially  different 
from  each  other.  All  our  arguments  concerning  causes  and 
effects  consist  both  of  an  iTftpression  ot  the  memory  W 
s^sSsTgnd  uf  ilie  idea  uf  that  existen^^fi^jy^i^^^  prn/lnrpg  tho 
object  ol  the  ifflpres^on,  dV  is  produc'd  by  it.  Here  there- 
fore  we  have  three  things  to  explain,  viz.  Firsts  The  original 
impression.  Secondly,  The  transition  to  the  idea  of  the  con- 
nected cause  or  effect.  Thirdly^  The  nature  and  qualities  of 
th:)t  idea. 
X  As  to  those  impressions^  which  arise  from  the  sefises,  their 
ultimate  cause  is,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  inexplicable  by 
human  reason,  and  *lwill  always  be  impossible  to  decide  with 
certainty,  whether  they  arise  immediately  from  the  object,  or 
are  produc'd  by  the  creative  power  of  the  mind,  or  are 
deriv'd  from  the  author  of  our  being.  Nor  is  such  a  question 
any  way  material  to  our  present  purpose.  We  may  draw 
inferences  from  the  coherence  of  our  perceptions,  whether 
they  be  true  or  false ;  whether  they  represent  nature  justly, 
or  be  mere  illusions  of  the  senses. 
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When  we  search  for  the  characterisiic,  which  disUnguishes  S\ 
the  memory  from  the  imaginiiuon,  we  must  immediately 
perceive,  that  il  cannot  He  in  the  simple  ideas  it  presents  to  j;j|^j",^^ 
UR ;  since  both  these  faculties  borrow  their  simple  ideas  horn  the  sem 
the  impressions,  and  can  never  go  beyond  these  original 
[lerceplions.  These  faculties  are  as  little  disljnguish'd  from 
each  other  by  the  arrangement  of  iheir  complex  ideas.  For 
tW  it  be  a  pecuhar  property  of  ihe  memory  to  preser\e  the 
original  order  and  position  of  its  ideas,  while  the  imagination 
transposes  and  changes  ihem,  as  it  pleases;  yet  this  dirtcrenco 
is  not  svifficteni  to  dislingui^h  them  in  their  operation,  or 
make  us  know  the  one  from  the  o;her;  it  being  impossible 
to  recal  the  past  impressions,  in  order  to  compare  them  with 
our  present  ideas,  and  see  whether  their  arrangement  be 
exactly  smiilar.  Since  therefore  the  memory  is  knowij, 
neither  by  the  order  of  its  complex  ideas,  nor  tl^e  nature  of 
its  stmpk  ones  ;  it  follows,  that  the  difference  betwixt  it  and 
the  imagination  lies  in  its  superior  force  and  vivacil). 
A  man  may  indulge  his  fancy  in  feigning  any  past  scene  of 
adventures ;  nor  wou'd  there  be  any  possibility  of  distinguish- 
ing this  from  a  remembrance  of  a  like  kind,  were  not  ihc 
ideas  of  ihe  imaginaiion  fainter  and  more  obscure. 

A  painter,  who  intended  to  represent  a  passion  or  emotion 
oT  any  kind,  wou*d  endeavour  to  get  a  sight  of  a  person 
actuated  by  a  like  emotion,  in  order  to  enliven  his  ideas,  and 
give  them  a  force  and  vivacity  superior  to  what  is  found  in 
those,  which  are  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination*  The  mc  re 
recent  this  memory  is,  (he  clearer  i^  the  idea ;  and  when  after 
A  long  interval  he  would  return  to  the  contemplation  of  his 
object,  he  always  finds  its  idea  to  be  much  decayed,  if  not 
wholly  obhterated*  We  are  frequently  in  doubt  concerning 
the  ideas  of  ihe   memory,  as  they  become  very  weak  and 

tbic ;   and  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  any  image 
Iproceeds  from    the   fancy  or   the   memory,  when  it   is  not 

awn  in  suth  lively  colours  as  distinguish  that  latter  faculty. 
I  think,  I  remember  ?u(  h  an  event,  says  one;  but  am  not 
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ART  III.  sure.    A  long  tract  of  time  has  almost  worn  it  out  of  my 
*•        memory,  and  leaves  me  uncertain  whether  or  not  it  be  the 
^"^1/    P"*^^  offspring  of  my  fancy. 

-obability.      And  as  an  idea  of  the  memory,  by  losing  its  force  and 
(vivacity,  may  degenerate  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  taken  for 

/kn  idea  of  the  imagination ;  so  on  the  other  hand  an  idea 
/of  the  imagination  may  acquire  such  a  force  and  vivacity, 
\  as  to  pass  for  an  idea  of  the  mem^y,  and  counterfeit  its 
!  effects  on  the  belief  and  judgment/  This  is  noted  in  the 
case  of  liars ;  who  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  their  lies, 
come  at  last  to  believe  and  remember  them,  as  realities; 
custom  and  habit  having  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the 
same'tnffiience  on  the  mind  as  nature,  and  infixing  the  idea 
with  equal  force  and  vigour. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  belief  or  assent^  which  always 
attends  the  memory  and  senses,  is  nothing  but  the  vivacity  of 
those  perceptions  they  present ;  and  that  this  alone  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  imagination.  To  believe  is  in  this 
case  to  feel  an  immediate  impression  of  the  sense§,  or 
a  repetition  of  that  impression  in  the  memory.  'Tis  merely 
the  force  and  liveliness  of  the  j^erceplion,  which  constitutes 
the  first  act  of  the  judgment,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that 
reasoning,  which  we  build  upon  it,  when  we  trace  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  inference  from  the  impression  to  the  idea. 

*Tis  easy  to  observe,  that  in  tracing  this  relation,  the 
inference  we  draw  from  cause  to  effect,  is  not  deriv'd  merely 
from  a  survey  of  these  particular  objects,  and  from  such 
a  penetration  into  their  essences  as  may  discover  the  depend- 
ance  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  There  is  no  object,  which 
implies  the  existence  of  any  other  if  we  consider  these 
objects   in    themselves,  and    never   louk   l>cyond  the   ideas 
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^htch  we  form  of  them.  /  Such  an  inference  \vou*d  amount  Skc  1 . 
lo  knowledge,  and  wou'd  imply  ihe  absolute  contradiction      ^ 
and  impossibility  of  conceiving   any  thing   different      But  ^L^,^^ 
as  all  distinct  ideas  are  separable,  *tis  evident  there  can  hQ  from  ik 
no  impossibility  of  diat  kind.    When  we  pass  from  a  present  */gf^g^^ 
impression  to  the  idea  of  an}'  object,  we  might  possibly  have 
separated  tlie  idea  from  the  impression,  and  have  substituted 
any  other  idea  in  its  room. 

Tis  iherdbre  by  experience  only,  that  we  can  infer  the 
cxiBlcjjtt-oCoDC  object  from  that  of  another.  The  nature  of 
experience  is  this.  -  We  remember  to  have  had  frequent  in- 
stances of  the  existence  of  one  species  of  objects;  and  also 
remember,  that  the  individuals  of  another  species  of  objects 
have  aisvays  attended  ihem,  and  have  existed  in  a  regular  order 
of  contiguity  and  succession  with  regard  to  them.  Thus  we 
rcnjeiiibcr  to  liave  seen  that  species  of  object  we  call  flame^ 
and  to  have  felt  that  species  of  sensation  we  call  htuU.  VVe 
Ukewise  call  to  mind  their  constant  conjunclion  in  all  jiasi 
instances.  Without  any  farther  ceremony,  we  call  the  one 
cause  and  tlie  other  ^fft^iy  and  infer  the  existence  of  the  one 
from  that  of  the  other.  In  all  those  instances,  from  which  we 
learn  the  conjuncdon  of  particular  causes  and  effects,  Ixjth 
the  causes  and  effects  have  been  perceived  by  the  sensci*,  and 
anf  remember'd :  But  in  all  cases,  wherein  we  reason  con- 
cerning ihem,  there  is  only  one  perceiv'd  or  rememberM^  and 
the  other  is  supply VI  in  conformity  lo  our  past  ex^jerience. 

Thus  in  advancing  we  have  insensibly  discovered  a  new 
relation  betwixt  cause  and  effect,  when  we  least  expected  it, 
and  were  entirely  em  ploy  *d  upon  another  subject.  This  re- 
lation is  their  constant  cokjunchon.  Contiguity  and  succes- 
sion are  not  sulficicni  to  make  us  pronounce  any  two  objects  | 
to  be  cause  and  effect,  unless  we  perceive,  that  these  two 
relations  are  preserved  in  several  instances.  We  may  now 
see  the  advantage  of  quitting  the  direct  survey  of  this  relalipn, 
in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  that  mcYssary  iomtexwn, 
\\\\k\\  in.ikes  so  essential  a  part  of  it.     There  are  hopes,  that 
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'ART  III.  by  this  means  we  may  at  last  arrive  at  our  propos'd  end; 
—•♦—     tho'  to  tell  the  truth,  this  new-discover'd  relation  of  a  constant 

^/^S    conjunction  seems  to  advance  us  but  very  litde  in  our  way. 

robabiiity:  For  it  implies  no  more  than  this,  that  like  objects  have  always 
been  plac'd  in  like  relations  of  contiguity  and  succession; 
and  it  seems  evident,  at  least  at  first  sight,  that  by  this  means 
we  can  never  discover  any  new  idea,  and  can  only  multiply, 
but  not  enlarge  the  objects  of  our  mind.  It  may  be  thought, 
that  what  we  learn  npt.frpm  one  object,  we  can  never  learn 
from  a  hundred,  which  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  arid  are  per- 
fectly resembling  in  every  circumstance.  As  our~sensra 
shew  us  in  one  instance  two  bodies,  or  motions,  or  qualities 
in  certain  relations  of  succession  and  contiguity;  so  our 
memory  presents  us  only  with  a  multitude  of  instances, 
wherein  we  always  find  like  bodies,  motions,  or  qualities  in 
like  relations.  From  the  mere  repetition  of  any  past  impres- 
sion, even  to  infinity,  there  never  will  arise  any  new  original 
idea,  such  as  that  of  a  necessary  connexion  ;  and  the  number 
of  impressions  has  in  this  case  no  more  effect  than  if  we 
confin'd  ourselves  to  one  only.  But  tho'  this  reasoning  seems 
just  and  obvious;  yet  as  it  wou'd  be  folly  to  despair  too 
soon,  we  shall  continue  the  thread  of  our  discourse ;  and 
havin*^  found,  that  after  the  discovery  of  the  constant  con- 
junction of  any  objects,  we  always  draw  an  inference  from 
one  object  to  another,  we  shall  now  examine  the  nature  of 
that  inference,  and  of  the  transition  from  the  impression  to 
the  idea.  Perhaps  'twill  appear  in  the  end,  that  the  necessary 
connexion  depends  on  the  inference,  instead  of  the  inference's 
depending  on  the  necessary  connexion. 

Since  it  appears,  that  the  transition  from  an  impression 
present  to  the  memory  or  senses  to  the  idea  of  an  object, 
which  we  call  cause  or  elTect,  is  founded  on  past  experience^ 
and  on  our  remembrance  of  their  constant  conjunction^  the 
next  question  is,  Whether  experience  produces  the  idea  by 
means  of  the  understanding  or  of  the  imagination ;  whether 
we  are  determined  by  reastni  to  make  the  transition,  or  by 
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pfti\wT  to  aMiicipate  what  1  shall  have  occasion  to  remark 
afterwards  concerning  the  idea  we  form  tyi power  and  (fficacy. 
But  as  such  a  method  of  proceeding  may  seem  either  to 
weaken  my  system,  by  resting  one  part  of  it  on  another, 
or  to  breed  a  confusion  in  my  reasoning,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  maintain  my  present  assertion  williout  any  such  assistance. 
It  shall  therefore  be  allowed  for  a  moment,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  one  object  by  another  in  any  one  instance  implies 
^  power ;    and  that  this  power  is  connected  with  its  cflVcL 
lut  it  haung  been  already  prov'd,  thai  the  power  lies  not 
m   the  sensible  qualities  of  the  cause;    and  tliere  being 
nothing  but  the  sensible  qualities  present  to  us;  I  ask,  why 
m  other  instances  you  presume  that  the  same  power  still 
lisls^,  merely  tipon  the  appearance  of  these  qualities  ?     Your 
ppeal  to  past  experience  decides  nothing  in  tlie  present 
ca*>e  ;  and  at  the  utmost  can  only  prove,  that  that  very  object, 
rhich  prmluc'd  any  other,  was  at  that  very  instant  endowed 
rith  such  a  power ;    but  can  never   prove,  that   the   same 
power  must  continue  in  ITie   s;ui>e  object  or  collection   of 
!'     "  '  '  hc»:  much  le^s,  that  a  like  power  is  always 

i  I   like  sensible  qualities.   /  Shou  d  it  be   said* 

that  wc  have  experience,  thai  the  same  power  continues 
united  with  the  same  object,  and  that  like  objects  are 
endow'd  with  like  powers,  I  wou  d  renew  my  question,  why 
fr^m  (his  txptrimf€  uh/orm  any  ionctuskm  btyoml  ikosf  pnai 
instances,  of  which  we  have  had  (xpehena*  If  you  answer 
this  question  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding,  your 
nswer  gives  still  occasion  to  a  new  question  of  tlie  same 
ind,  even  in  infimium ;  which  clearly  proves,  that  the  fore- 
going reasoning  had  no  just  foundation. 

Thus  not  only  our  reason  fails  us  in  the  discover}'  of  the 
ultimaii  comtfxion  of  causes  and  effects,  but  even  after  ex- 
tricnoe  has  informVI  us  of  their  constant  conjuniiion^  *lis 
ixptissible  for  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  our  reason,  vhy  we 
ihoud  extend  that  experience  beyond  those  particular  in- 
itttnces,    which    have    fallen    under    our    observation.     Wc 
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Part  III.  suppose,  but  are  never  able  to  prove,  that  ihere  must  be 

-**—     a  resemblance  betwixt  those  objects,  of  which  we  have  had 

%^mi    experience,  and  those  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our 

probability,  discovery. 

W'c  have  already  taken  notice  of  certain  relations,  which 
make  us  pass  from  one  object  to  another,  even  tho'  there  be 
no  reason  to  determine  us  to  that  transition;  and  this  we 
may  establish  for  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  the  mind 
constantly  and  uniformly  makes  a  transition  without  any 
reason,  it  is  influenced  by  these  relations.  No^  this  is 
exactly  the  present  case.  Reason  can  never  shew  us  the 
connexion  of  one  object  with  another,  tho'  aided  by  ex- 
perience, and  the  observation  of  their  constant  conjunction 
in  all  past  instances.  'When  the  mind,  therefore,  passes  from 
the  idea  or  impression  of  one  object  to  the  idea  or  belief  of 
another,  it  is  not  determined  by  reason,  but  by  certain 
principles,  which  associate  together  the  ideas  of  these  ol  jects, 
and  unite  them  in  the  imagination.  Had  ideas  no  more 
union  in  the  fancy  than  objects  seem  to  have  to  the  under- 
standing, wc  coud  never  draw  any  inference  from  causes 
to  effects,  nor  repose  belief  in  any  matter  of  fact.  The 
inference,  therefore,  depends  solely  on  the  union  of  ideas. 

The  princij>les  of  union  among  ideas  I  have  reduc'd  to 
three  general  ones,  and  have  asserted,  that  the  idea  or 
impression  of  any  object  naturally  introduces  the  idea  of  any 
other  object,  that  is  resembling,  contiguous  to,  or  connected 
with  it.  These  principles  I  allow  to  be  neither  the  infallible 
nor  the  sole  causes  of  an  union  among  ideas.  They  are  not 
the  infallible  causes.  For  one  may  fix  his  attention  during 
some  time  on  any  one  object  without  looking  farther.  They 
are  not  the  sole  causes.  For  the  thought  has  evidently  a 
very  irregular  motion  in  running  along  its  objects,  and  may 
leap  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  from  one  end  of  the 
ireaiioii  to  the  other,  without  any  certain  method  or  order. 
But  tho'  I  allow  this  weakness  in  these  three  relations,  and 
this  irregularity  in  the  imagination ;  yet  I  abbCM  that  the  only 
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rindples,  which  associate  ideas,  are  rescmblanc^  SecS^ 
c-  and  causation. 

1  here  is  indeed  a  principle  of  union  among  idea*;,  which  jfJJ^ 
at  first  sight  may  be  esteem'd  different  from  any  of  these. ynwn 
but  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  to  depend  on  the  same  \"*^l^^^ 
origin.  When  ev'ry  individual  of  any  sr>ecies  of  objects  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  constantly  united  with  an  in- 
dividual of  another  species,  the  appearance  of  any  new 
individual  of  either  species  naturally  conveys  the  thought  to 
its  usual  attendant.  Thus  because  such  a  particular  idea 
i«  commonly  annexed  io  such  a  particular  word»  nothing  is 
required  but  the  hearing  of  that  word  to  produce  the  corre- 
spondent idea ;  and  'twill  scarce  be  possible  for  the  mind,  by 
its  utmost  efforts,  to  prevent  that  transition.  In  this  case  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  upon  hearing  such  a  par- 
ticular  sound,  we  shou'd  reflect  on  any  past  experience,  and 
onsider  what  idea  has  been  usually  connected  with  the 
ound.  The  imagination  of  itself  supplies  the  place  of  this 
reflection,  and  is  so  accustom'd  to  pass  from  the  word  to 
the  idea»  that  it  interposes  not  a  moment's  delay  betwixt  the 
hearing  of  the  one,  and  the  conception  of  the  other. 

Btit  tlio'   I  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  true  principle  of 
association  among  ideas,  I  assert  it  to  be  the  very  same  with 
that  betwixt  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  and  lo  be  an  '' 
e?isenlial  part  in  all  our  reasonings  from  that  relation.     We! 
have  no  other  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  but  that  of  certaiiy  i 
objects,    which   have   been  ahmys  cimjotWd  together,  aniU 
which   in  all   past  instances  have  been  found  inseparable.  (  >   J 
We  cannot  penetrate  into  the  reason  of  the  conjunct  ion  *)(r^  ; 
Wc  only  observe  the  thing  itself,  and  always  find  that  from 
the  constant  conjunction  the  objects  acquire  an  union  in  the  ^ 
imagination.     When  the  impression  of  one  becomes  i>resent 
to  us.  we  immediately  forn>  an  idea  of  its  usual  altendunl ; 
and  consequently  we  may  establish  this  as  one  part  of  the 
defmitton  of  an  opinion  or  belief  that  *lis  an  idea  rdaUd  io   \ 
9r  QUtKioUd  with  a  praeni  tmpr44um. 
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^ART  III.       Thus  tho*  causation  be  a  philosophical  relation,  as 
—*•"     plying  contiguity,  succession,  and  constant  conjunction,  y« 
**nttd    *^^^  ^"^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^®  **  ^s  ^  nalural  relation,  and  produces  ; 
abilUjf^  union  among  our  ideas,  that  ve  are  able  to  reason  upon  i^ 
^  or  draw  any  inference  from  it. 


SECTION  VIL 

0/ihi  nalure  of  Ihe  idea  or  Mfcf, 

The  idea  of  an  object  is  an  essential  part  of  the  belief  of 

"it,  but  not  the  whole.     We  conceive  many  things,  which  we 

do  not  believe.     In  order  then  to  discover  more  fully  the 

nature  of  belief,  or  the  qualities  of  those  ideas  we  assent  to, 

let  us  weigh  the  following  considerations. 

'Tis  evident^  that  all  reasonings  from  causes  or  effects 
terminate  in  conclusions,  concerning  matter  of  fact;  that  i 
conccining  the  existence  of  objects  or  of  their  qualities, 
y  also  evident,  ihai  the  idea  of  existence  is  nothing  different 
from  the  idea  of  any  object,  and  that  when  after  the  simple 
conception  of  any  thing  we  wou'd  conceive  it  as  existent,  we 
in  reality  make  no  addition  to  or  alteration  on  our  first  idea. 
Thus  when  we  affirm,  that  God  is  existent,  we  simply  form 
the  idea  of  such  a  being,  as  he  is  re |j resented  to  us ;  nor  is 
the  existence,  which  we  attribute  to  him,  conceiv'd  by  a 
particular  idea,  which  we  join  to  the  it  lea  of  his  other 
qualities,  and  can  again  separate  and  distinguish  from  them. 
But  I  go  farther;  and  not  content  with  asserting,  that  the 
conception  of  the  existence  of  any  object  is  no  addition  to 
the  simple  conception  of  it,  I  likewise  maintain,  that  the 
belief  of  the  existence  joins  no  new  ideas  to  those,  which 
compose  the  idea  of  the  ol*ject.  When  I  think  of  God, 
when  I  think  of  him  as  existent,  and  when  I  believe  him  to 
be  existent,  my  idea  of  him  neither  encreases  nor  diminish 
But  as  'lis  certain  there  is  a  great  difference  bet 
i  simple  conception  of  the  existence  of  an  object, 
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bdfef  of  it,  and  as  this  difference  lies  not  in  the  parts  or  Sect.  VI 
composition  of  the  idea,  which  we  conceive  ;  it  follows,  that        '• 
it  nmst-Ue.in  the  mqnmr^  in  which  we  conceive  it.  ^/^^  ^"^ 

•  Suppose  a  person  present  with  me,  who  advances  pro-  idea  or  be 
positions^  to  which  I  do  not  assent,  thai  Caesar  dyd  in  his  '^' 
hid,  thai  silver  is  more  fusible  than  lead,  or  mercury  heavier 
than  gold ;  'tis  evident,  that  notwithstanding  my  incredulity, 
I  clearly  understand  his  meaning,  and  form  all  the  same  ideas,  • 
which  he  forms.  My  imagination  is  endowed  with  the  same 
powers  as  his;  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  conceive  any 
idea,  which  I  cannot  conceive;  or  conjoin  any,  which  I 
cannot  conjoin.  I  therefore  ask.  Wherein  consists  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  believing  and  disbelieving  any  proposition  ? 
The.  answer  Is  easy  with  regard  to  propositions,  that  are 
prov*d  by  intuition  or  demonstration.  In  that  case,  the 
person,  who  assents,  not  only  conceives  the  ideas  according 
to  the  proposition,  but  is  necessarily  determined  to  conceive 
them  in  that  particular  manner,  either  immediately  or  by  the 
interposition  of  other  ideas.  Whatever  is  absurd  is  unin- 
telligible ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  imagination  to  conceive 
any  thing  contrary  to  a  demonstration.  But  as  in  reason- 
ings. froQi  causation,  and  concerning  matters  of  fact,  this 
absolute  necessity  cannot  take  place,  and  the  imagination  is 
free  to  conceive  both  sides  of  the  question,  I  still  ask.  Wherein 
consists  the  difference  betwixt  incredulity  and  belief?  since  in 
both  cases  the  conception  of  the  idea  is  equally  possible  and 
requisite. 

'Twill  not  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say,  that  a  person, 
who  does  not  assent  to  a  proposition  you  advance ;  after 
having  conceiv'd  the  object  in  the  same  manner  with  you ; 
immediately  conceives  it  in  a  different  manner,  and  has 
different  ideas  of  it.  This  answer  is  unsatisfactory ;  not 
because  it  contains  any  falsehood,  but  because  it  discovers 
not  all  the  truth.  'Tis  confest,  that  in  all  cases,  wherein  we 
dissent  from  any  person,  we  conceive  both  sides  of  the 
question;    but   as  we   can   believe   only   one,   it   evidently 
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Part  III.  jfollows,  that  the  belief  must  make  some  difference  betwixt 

— ■»♦—     jthat  conception  to  which  we  assent,  and  that  from  which  wc 

%L^eMd    *^*ssent    We  may  mingle,  and  unite,  and  separate,  and 

probability,  confound,  and  vary  our  ideas  in  a  hundred  different  ways  ;- 

but  'till  there  appears  some  principle,  which  fixes  one  of 

these  different  situations,  we  have  in  reality  no  opinion :  And 

this  principle,  as  it  plainly  makes  no  addition  to  our  precedent 

Ideas,  can  only  change  the  manner  of  our  conceiving  them. 

All  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  of  two  kinds,  m.  im- 
pressions and  ideas,  which  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity.  Our  ideas  are 
copy'd  from  our  impressions,  and  represent  them  in  all  their 
})arts.  WMSen  you  wou'd  any  way  vary  the  idea  of  a  par- 
ticular object,  you  can  only  encrease  or  diminish  its  fdrce 
and  vivacity.  If  you  make  any  other  change  on  it,  it  repre- 
sents a  different  object  or  impression.  The  case  is  the  same 
as  in  colours.  A  particular  shade  of  any  colour  may  acquire 
a  new  degree  of  liveliness  or  brightness  without  any  other 
variation.  But  when  you  produce  any  other  variation,  'tis  no 
longer  the  same  shade  or  colour.  So  that  as  belief  does 
nothing  but  vary  the  manner,  in  which  we  conceive  any 
object,  it  can  only  bestow  on  our  ideas  an  additional  force 
and  vivacity.  An  opinion,  therefore,  or  belief  may  be  most 
accurately  defin'd,  A  lively  idea  related  to  or  associated 


'  We  may  here  take  c»cca>iion  to  observe  a  very  remarkable  error, 
which  being  frequently  inculcated  in  the  schools,  has  become  a  kind  of 
established  maxim,  and  is  utiivcrsally  received  by  all  logicians.  This 
error  consists  in  the  vulgar  division  of  the  acts  of  the  understanding,  into 
conception,  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  in  the  definitions  we  give  of 
them.  Conception  is  defin'd  to  be  the  simple  survey  of  one  or  more 
ideas :  Judgment  to  be  the  separating  or  uniting  of  different  ideas : 
Reasoning  to  be  the  separating  or  uniting  of  different  ideas  by  the  inter- 
})osition  of  others,  which  show  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other.  But 
these  distinctions  and  definitions  are  faulty  in  very  considerable  articles. 
Y  OT  first  J  'tis  far  from  being  true,  that  in  every  judgment,  which  we 
form,  we  unite  two  different  ideas ;  since  in  that  proposition,  God  is,  or 
indeed  any  other,  which  regards  existence,  the  idea  of  existence  is  no 
distinct  idea,  which  we  unite  with  that  of  the  object,  and  which  is 
capable  of  forming  a  compound  idea  by  the  union.    Secondly ,  As  we 
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Here  are  ihe  heads  of  those  arguments,  which  lead  us  to  Sect*^ 
this  conclusion.     When  we  infer  the  existence  of  an  object      _  **■ 
from  that  of  others,  some  object  must  always  be  present  ^f^^  In^ 
either  to  the  memory  or  senses,  in  order  to  be  the  founda-  id*a  or  I 
tion  of  our  reasoning ;  since  the  mind  cannot  run  up  w*ith  *^ 
its  inferences  in  mfimium.     Reason  can  never  satisfy  us  that 
the  existence  of  any  one  object  does  ever  imply  that  of 
another ;  so  that  when  we  pasa  from  the  impression  of  one , 
to  the  idea  or  belief  of  another,  we  are  not  determin'd  by 
feason,  but  by  custom  or  a  principle  of  association.     But 
belief  is  somewhat  more  than  a  simple  ic^ea.     'Tis  a  par- 
ticular manner  of  forming  an  idea :  And  as  the  same  idea 
can  only  be  vary'd  by  a  variation  of  its  degrees  of  force  and 
Ti\-acity  ;  it  follows  upon  the  whole,  that  belief  is  a  lively  idea 
produc'd  by  a  relation  10  a  present  impression,  according  to 
the  foregoing  definition. 

This  definition  will  also  be  found  to  be  entirely  conform- 
able to  every  one*s  feeling  and  experience.     Nothing  is  more 
rident,  than  that  those  ideas,  to  which  we  assent,  are  more 

ong,  firm  and  vivid,  than  the  loose  reveries  of  a  castle- 
builder«  If  one  person  sits  down  to  read  a  book  as  a 
romance^  and  another  as  a  true  history,  they  plainly  receive 

can  ibns  fprm  a  proposition,  which  contains  only  one  idea,  so  we  mny 
cxcTt  our  reason  without  employing  more  than  two  ideas,  and  without 
bftving  recourse  to  a  third  to  serve  as  a  mediam  betwixt  them.     We 
infer  a  cause  immediately  from  its  effect ;  and  this  inference  is  not  only 
a  r  :  f*  of  reasoning;,  but  the  strongest  of  all  otiiers,  and  more  con- 

vv  when  we  interpose  another  idea  to  connect  the  two  extremes. 

\\  .,...  ...  .„.ty  in  general  afiiiro  concerning  these  three  acts  of  the  imder- 

standing  is^  that  taking  them  in  a  proper  light,  they  all  resolve  them- 
selves mto  the  firsts  and  are  nothing^  but  particulnr  ways  of  conceiving 
our  objects.  Whether  we  consider  a  single  object,  or  several  j  whether 
we  dwell  on  these  objects,  or  run  fnim  them  to  others;  and  in  whatever 
fomi  or  order  wc  survey  them,  the  act  of  the  mind  exceeds  not  a  simple 
conception ;  and  the  only  remarkable  difference,  which  occurs  on  tms 
occaiioDt  is,  when  we  join  l^clicf  to  the  conception,  and  are  perswaded 
of  the  truth  of  what  we  conceive.  This  act  of  the  mind  has  never  yet 
Leen  explained  by  any  philosopher;  and  therefore  I  am  at  liberty  to 
proi^voic  my  hypothesis  concerning  it ;  which  i^,  thnt  'tis  only  a  strong 
»tid_stf*dy  conception  of  any  idea,  and  such  as  approsiches  jn  tofne 
I  to  an  immediate  impression, 

H 
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Part  III.  the  same  ideas,  and  in  the  same  order;  nor  does  the  fai- 

"7**^      credulity  of  the  one,  and  the  belief  of  the  other  hinder  them 

Ud^^d    ^1*0™  putting  the  very  same  sense  upon  their  author.    His 

probability,  words  produce  the  same  ideas  in  both;  tho'  his  testimony 

has  not  the  same  influence  on  them.    The  latter  has  a  more 

lively  conception  of  all  the  incidents.    He  enters  deeper 

into  the  concerns  of  the  persons :  represents  to  himself  their 

actions,  and  characters,  and  friendships,  and  enmities :  He 

even  goes  so  far  as  to  form  a  notion  of  their  features,  and 

air,  and  person.    While  the  former,  who  gives  no  credit  to 

the  testimony  of  the  author,  has  a  more  faint  and  languid 

conception  of  all  these  particulars;  and  except  on  account 

of  the  style  and  ingenuity  of  the  composition,  can  receive 

little  entertainment  from  it. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  causes  of  belief  , 

Having  thus  explain'd  the  nature  of  belief,  and  shewn  that 
it  consists  in  a  lively  idea  related  to  a  present  impression ; 
let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  from  what  principles  it  is 
deriv'd,  and  what  bestows  the  vivacity  on  the  idea. 

I  wou'd  willingly  establish  it  as  a  general  maxim  in  the 
science  of  human  nature,  that  when  any  impression  becomes 
present  to  us^  it  not  only  transports  the  mind  to  such  ideas  as  are 
.  related  to  it,  but  likewise  communicates  to  them  a  share  of  its 
\ force  and  vivacity.  All  the  operations  of  the  mind  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  its  disposition,  when  it  performs  them; 
and  according  as  the  spirits  are  more  or  less  elevated,  and 
the  attention  more  or  less  fix'd»  the  action  will  always  have 
more  or  less  vigour  and  vivacity.  When  therefore  any  object 
is  presented,  which  elevates  and  enlivens  the  thought,  every 
action,  to  which  the  mind  ap[)lies  itself,  will  be  more  strong 
and  .vivid,  as  long  as  that  disj position  continues.  Now  'tis 
evident  the  continuance  of  the  disposition  depends  entirely 
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on  the  objects,  about  which  the  mind  is  employ  d  ;  and  that  Sect. VIII 
any  new  object  naturally  gives  a  new  direction  to  the  spirits,      "■•**" 
and  changes  the  disposition ;  as  on  the  contrary,  when  the  ^aus^of 
mind  fixes  constantly  on  the  same  object,  or  passes  easily  and  belitf. 
insensibly  along  related  objects,  the  disposition  has  a  much 
longer  duration.     Hence  it  happens,  that  when  the  mind  is 
once  inliven'd  by  a  present  impression,  it  proceeds  to  form  a 
more  lively  idea  of  the  related  objects,  by  a  natural  transition 
of  the  disposition  from  the  one  to  the  other.     The  change  of 
the  objects  is  so  easy,  that  the  mind  is  scarce  s^pible  of 
it,  but  applies  itself  to  the  conception  of  the  related  idea 
with  all  the  force  and  \ivacity  it  acquired  from  the  present 
impression. 

If  in  considering  the  nature  of  relation,  and  that  facility  of 
transition,  which  is  essential  to  it,  we  can  satisfy  ourselves 
concerning  the  reality  of  this  phaenomenon,  'tis  well :  But  I 
must  confess  I  place  my  chief  confidence  in  experience  to 
prove  so  material  a  principle.  We  may,  therefore,  observe, 
as  the  first  experiment  to  our  present  purpose,  that  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  picture  of  an  absent  friend,  our  idea  of  him 
is  evidently  inliven'd  by  the  resemblance^  and  that  every  passion, 
which  that  idea  occasions,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  acquires 
new  force  and  vigour.  In  producing  this  effect  there  concur 
both  a  relation  and  a  present  impression.  Where  the  picture 
bears  him  no  resemblance,  or  at  least  was  not  intended  for 
him,  it  never  so  much  as  conveys  our  thought  to  him  :  And 
where  it  is  absent,  as  well  as  the  person ;  tho'  the  mind  may 
pass  from  the  thought  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  ;  it  feels 
its  idea  to  be  rather  weaken'd  than  inliven'd  by  that  transition. 
We  take  a  pleasure  in  viewing  the  picture  of  a  friend,  when 
'tis  set  before  us ;  but  when  'tis  remov'd,  rather  choose  to 
consider  him  directly,  than  by  reflexion  in  an  image,  which 
is  equally  distant  and  obscure. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  CalhoUc  religion  may  be 
consider'd  as  experiments  of  the  same  nature.  The  devotees 
of  that  strange  superstition  usually  plead  in  excuse  of  the 

H  2 
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Part  III.  mummeries,  with  which  they  are  upbraided,  that  thej  fiid  the 
— «««-     good  efiect  of  those  external  motions,  and  postures^  and 
Udgeand    ^^^^i^i^i  1"  inlivening  their  devotion,  and  quickening  their 
probabUity,  fervour,   which  otherwise  wou'd   decay   away,   if  directed 
entirely  to  distant  and  immaterial  objects.    We  shadow  cot 
the  objects  of  our  faith,  say  they,  in  sensible  types  and  images, 
and  render  them  more  present  to  us  by  the  inunediate  pre- 
sence of  these  types,  than  'tis  possible  for  us  to  do,  merely  by 
an  intellectual   view  and  contemplation.     Sensible  objects 

fhave  aliprs  a  greater  influence  on  the  foncy  than  any  other ; 
and  this  influence  they  readily  convey  to  those  ideas,  to 
which  they  are  related,  and  which  they  resemble.  I  shall 
only  infer  from  these  practices,  and  this  reasoning,  that  the 
efiect  of  resemblance  in  inlivening  the  idea  is  very  common ; 
and  as  in  every  case  a  resemblance  and  a  present  impression 
must  concur,  we  are  abundantly  supply'd  with  experiments  to 
prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others  of  a 
difierent  kind,  in  considering  the  effects  of  contiguity^  as  well 
as  of  resemblance,  'Tis  certain,  that  distance  diminishes  the 
force  of  every  idea,  and  that  upon  our  approach  to  any 
object ;  tho'  it  does  not  discover  itself  to  our  senses ;  it 
operates  upon  the  mind  with  an  influence  that  imitates  an 
immediate  impression.  The  thinking  on  any  object  readily 
transports  the  mind  to  what  is  contiguous ;  but  'tis  only  the 
actual  presence  of  an  object  that  transports  it  with  a  superior 
vivacity.  When  I  am  a  few  miles  from  home,  whatever  re- 
lates to  it  touches  me  more  nearly  than  when  I  am  two 
hundred  leagues  distant;  tho'  even  at  that  distance  the 
reflecting  on  any  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  friends 
and  family  naturally  produces  an  idea  of  them.  But  as  in 
this  latter  case,  both  the  objects  of  the  mind  are  ideas ;  not- 
withstanding there  is  an  easy  transition  betwixt  them ;  that 
transition  alone  is  not  able  to  give  a  superior  vivacity  to  any 
of  the  ideas,  for  want  of  some  immediate  impression. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  causation  has  the  same  influence  as 


tht  other   two    relations   of    resemblance   and   con tiguity»  Sect. ^ 
Superstitious  people  are  fond  of  the  »^elicts  of  saints  and  holy         •' 
men,  for  tlie  same  reason  that  they  «%^ek  after  types  and  ^/|„^j  w- 
images,  in  order  to  inli%'en   their  devoKon,  and  give  them  ^<f/«A 
a  more  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  those  exemplary 
lives,  which  they  desire  to  imitate.     Now  'tis  Evident,  one  of 
the  best  relicks  a  devotee  cou'd  procure,  wouM  b^  the  handy- 
work  of  a  saint ;  and  if  his  deaths  and  furniture  are  ever  to 
be  consider 'd  in  this  light,  'tis  because  they  were  once  ?.t  his 
disposal^  and  were  movM  and  affected  by  him  ;  in^^ich'ife-! 
spect  they  are  to  be  considered  as  imperfect  effect  and  as 
connected  with  him  by  a  shorter  chain  of  consequences  than 
any  of  those,  from  which  we  learn  the  reality  of  his  existence* 
This  phaenomenon  clearly  proves^  that  a  present  impression 
with  a  relrtionof  causation  may  enliven  any  idea,  and  conse- 
quently produce  belief  or  assent,  according  to  the  precedent 
definition  of  it. 

But  why  need  we  seek  for  other  arguments  to  prove,  that 
t  present  impression  with  a  relation  or  transition  of  the  fancy 
ay  inliven  any  idea,  when  this  very  instance  of  our  reasoii- 
nings  from  cause  and  effect  will  alone  sufHce  to  that  purpose? 
JTis  certain  we  must  have  an  idea  of  every  matter  of  fact, 
bich  we  believ*e.  'Tts  certain,  that  this  idea  arises  only 
a  relation  to  a  present  impression.  *Tis  certain,  that 
the  belief  super-adds  nothing  to  the  idea,  but  only  changes 
our  manner  of  conceiving  it.  and  renders  it  more  strong  and 
lively.  The  present  conclusion  concerning  the  influence  of 
relation  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  alt  these  steps  ;  and 
every  step  appears  to  me  sure  and  infallible.  There  enters 
nothing  into  this  operation  of  the  mind  but  a  present  impres- 
sion, a  lively  idea,  and  a  relation  or  association  In  the  fancy 

twixt  the  impression  and  idea;  so  that  there  can  be  no 

spicion  of  mistake. 

In  order  to  put  this  whole  affair  in  a  fuller  light,  let  us  con- 

Cnder  it  as  a  question  in  natural  philosophy,  which  we  must 
etcrminc  by  experience  and  observation*     1  suppose  there 
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Part  III.  is  an  object  presented,  from  which  I  draw  a  certain  conda- 

— ^^—     sion,  and  form  to  myself  ideas,  which  I  am  said  to  believe  or 

%p!Tnd    ^^ssent  to.    Here  !tis  evident,  that  however  that  object,  whidi 

probability,  is  present  to  my  "senses,  and  that  other,  whose  existence  I 

infer  by  reascoiing,  may  be  thought  to  influence  each  other  by 

their  particular  powers  or  qualities ;  yet  as  the  phenomenon 

of  belief,  wUch  we  at  present  examine,  is  merely  internal, 

these  powers  and  qualities,  being  entirely  unknown,  can  have 

nc>  hatid  in  producing  it    'Tis  the  present  impression,  which 

•  M^^' to  bexpnsider'd  as  the  true  and  real  cause  of  the  idea,  and 
'•;•  .  of  the  iRef  which  attends  it.    We  must  therefore  endeavour 

*'.'  .^        to  discover  by  experiments  the  particular  qualities,  by  which 
'.    '  'tis  enabled  to  produce  so  extraordinary  an  effect. 

First  then  I  observe,  that  the  present  impression  has  not 
this  effect  by  its  own  proper  power  and  efficacy,  and  when 
consider'd  alone,  as  a  single  perception,  limited  to  the  pre- 
sent moment.     I  find,  that  an  impression,  from  which,  on  its 

•  first  appearance,  I  can  draw  no  conclusion,  may  afterwards 
become  the  foundation  of  belief,  when  1  have  had  experience 
of  its  usual  consequences.  We  must  in  every  case  have 
observ'd  the  same  impression  in  past  instances,  and  have 
found  it  to  be  constantly  conjoined  with  some  other  impres- 
sion. This  is  confirmed  by  such  a  multitude  of  experiments, 
that  it  admits  not  of  the  smallest  doubt. 

From  a  second  observation  1  conclude,  that  the  belief, 
which  attends  the  present  impression,  and  is  produced  by  a 
number  of  past  impressions  and  conjunctions;  that  this 
belief,  I  say,  arises  immediately,  without  any  new  operation 
of  the  reason  or  imagination.  Of  this  I  can  be  certain, 
because  I  never  am  conscious  of  any  such  operation,  and 
find  nothing  in  the  subject,  on  which  it  can  be  founded. 
Now  as  we  call  every  thing  custom,  which  proceeds  from 
a  past  repetition,  without  any  new  reasoning  or  conclusion, 
we  may  establish  it  as  a  certain  truth,  that  all  the  belief, 
which  follows  upon  any  present  impression,  is  derivVl  solely 
from  that  origin.     Wlien  we  are  accustomed  to  sec  two  im- 
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one  immediately  carries  us  to  the  idea  of  the  other.  ""^ 

Being  fully  satisfy*d  on  this  head,  I  make  a  third  set  of  ex-  ^^^^^ 
pcriroents,  in  order  to  know,  whether  any  thing  be  requisite,  Mit 
beside  the  customary  transition,  towards  the  production  of 
this   phsenomenon  of  bcUef.     I    therefore   change  the  first 
impression  into  an  idea ;  and  observe,  that  iho'  the  customary 
transition  to  the  correlaiive  idea  still  remains,  yet  there  is  in 
reality  no  belief  nor  perswasion.    A  present  impression,  thenJfW^ 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  this  whole  operation  ;  and  when  afteq  i 
this  I  compare  an  impression  with  an  idea,  and  find  that 
their  only  difference  consists   in  their  different  degrees  of 
force  and  vivacity,  I  conclude  upon  the  whole,  that  belief  is 
a  more  vivid  and  intense  conception  of  an  idea,  proceeding  i 
from  its  relation  to  a  present  impression.  f 

Thus  aU  probable  reasoning  is  nothing  but  a  species  of 
sensation.     'Tis  not  solely  in  poetry  and  music»  we  must 

low  our  taste  and  sentiment,  but  likewise  in  philosophy. 
n  I  am  convinc'd  of  any  principle,  'tis  only  an  idea, 
which  strikes  more  strongly  upon  nie.  When  I  give  the  pre- 
ference to  one  set  of  arguments  above  another,  1  do  nothing 
but  decide  from  my  feeling  concerning  the  superiority  of  their 
influet)ce.  Objects  have  no  discoverable  connexion  together;  I 
nor  is  it  from  any  othrT  principle  but  custom  operating  upoa  1 
die  imagination,  that  we  can  draw  any  inference  from  the 
appearance  of  one  to  the  existence  of  another.  I 

'Twill  here  be  worth  our  observation,  that  the  past  experi- 
ence, on  which  all  our  judgments  concerning  cause  and 
effect  depend,  may  operate  on  our  mind  in  such  an  insensible 
manner  as  never  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  may  even  in  some 
measure  be  unknown  to  us.  A  person,  who  stops  short  ia 
bis  journey  upon  meeting  a  river  in  his  way,  foresees  the  con- 
sequences of  his  proceeding  forward ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
these  consequences  is  convey'd  to  him  by  past  experience, 
which  informs  him  of  such  certain  conjunctions  of  causes  and 
efi'ects.     But  can  we  think,  that  on  tliis  occasion  he  reflects 
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Pa&t  IIL  on  any  past  experience,  and  calls  to  remembrance  in 

-♦♦—  that  he  has  seen  or  heard  of,  in  order  to  discover  the  eflTects 
fdge  and  o^^^^^^  01^  animal  bodies  ?  No  surely ;  this  is  not  the  method 
robabilUy,  in  which  he  proceeds  in  his  reasoning.  The  idea  of  smking . 
is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  water,  and  the  idea  of 
suffocating  with  that  of  sinking,  that  the  mind  makes  the 
transition  without  the  assistance  of  the  memory.  The 
custom  operates  before  we  have  time  for  reflexion.  The 
objects  seem  so  inseparable,  that  we  interpose  not  a  moinent'i 
delay  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Bat  as  this 
transition  proceeds  from  experience,  and  not  from  any 
primary  connexion  betwixt  the  ideas,  we  must  necessarily 
acknowledge,  that  experience  may  produce  a  belief  and  a 
judgment  of  causes  and  effects  by  a  secret  operation,  and 
without  being  once  thought  of.  This  removes  all  pretext,  if 
there  yet  remains  any,  for  asserting  that  the  mind  is  convinced 
by  reasoning  of  that  principle,  that  instances  of  which  we  have 
no  experience  J  must  necessarily  resemble  those  ^  of  which  we  hat>e* 
.  For  we  here  find,  that  the  understanding  or  imagination  can 
draw  inferences  from  past  experience,  without  reflecting  on 
it ;  much  more  without  forming  any  principle  concerning  it, 
or  reasoning  upon  that  principle. 

In  general  we  may  observe,  that  in  all  the  most  established 
and  uniform  conjunctions  of  causes  and  effects,  such  as  those 
of  gravity,  impulse,  solidity,  &c.,  the  mind  never  carries  its 
view  expressly  to  consider  any  past  experience :  Tho'  in 
other  associations  of  objects,  which  are  more  rare  and  unusual, 
it  xnay  assist  the  custom  and  transition  of  ideas  by  this 
reflexion.  Nay  we  find  in  some  cases,  that  the  reflexion 
produces  the  belief  without  the  custom;  or  more  properly 
speaking,  that  the  reflexion  produces  the  custom  in  an 
oblique  and  artificial  manner.  I  explain  myself.  'Tis  certain, 
that  not  only  in  philosophy,  but  even  in  common  life,  we 

I  may  attain  the  knowledge  of  a  particular  cause  merely  by  one 
experiment,  provided  it  he  made  with  judgment,  and  after  a 
careful  removal  of  all  foreign  and  superfluous  circumstances. 
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Now  as  after  one  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  mind,  tipoti  the 
appearance  either  of  the  cause  or  the  efTect,  can  draw  an  in- 
fefcnce  concerning  the  existence  of  its  correlative;  and  as 
a  habit  can  never  be  acquired  merely  by  one  instance ;  it  may 
be  thought,  that  belief  cannot  in  tins  case  be  esteem'd  the 
effect  of  custom.  But  this  difficulty  will  vanish,  if  we  con- 
sider, that  tho'  we  are  here  supposed  to  have  had  only  one 
experiment  of  a  particular  effect,  yet  we  have  many  millions 
to  convince  u»  of  this  principle  ;  that  like  objects^  placd  in  Hke\ 
arcumstan^is,  wili  alwayx  proifuct  like  effects ;  and  as  this( 
principle  has  established  itself  by  a  sufficient  custom,  it 
bestows  an  evidence  and  firmness  on  any  opinion,  to  which 
it  can  be  apply'd.  The  connexion  of  the  ideas  is  not 
habitual  after  one  ejtpenment ;  but  this  connexion  is  compre- 
hended under  another  principle,  that  is  habitual;  which 
brings  us  back  to  our  hypothesis.  In  all  cases  we  transfer 
our  experience  to  instances,  of  which  we  have  no  experience, 
either  exprasly  or  lacitly,  either  diredly  or  mdt'recily. 

1  must  not  conclude  this  subject  without  observing,  that  'tis 
very  difficult  to  talk  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  with  per* 
feet  propriety  and  exactness ;  because  common  language  has 
cldom  made  any  very  nice  distinctions  among  them,  but  has 
^nerally  call'd  by  the  same  lenn  all  such  as  nearly  resemble 
ach  other.  And  as  this  is  a  source  almost  inevitable  of 
ol)scuriiy  and  confusion  in  the  author ;  so  it  may  frequently 
give  rise  to  doubts  and  objections  in  the  reader,  which  other- 
wise he  wou'd  never  have  dream'd  of.  Thus  my  general 
position,  that  an  opinion  or  belief  is  noihing  but  a  strong  and 
liViiy  tdfa  derh^d  from  a  present  impression  related  to  it,  may 
be  liable  to  the  following  objection,  by  reason  of  a  Htde 
ambiguity  in  those  words  strong  and  lively.  It  may  be  said, 
that  not  only  an  impression  may  give  rise  to  reasoning,  but 
that  an  idea  may  also  have  the  same  influence ;  especially 
upon  my  principle,  that_all.  our  ideas  are  derivd  from 
€efrmpondent  impressions.  For  suppose  f  form  at  present 
aa  idea,  of   \vliich   I   have   forgot    the  correspondent   tm- 
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Part  III.  pression,   I   am   able  to   conclude    from    this   Idea,  Aat 

'-**-'     such  an  impression  did  once  exist;   and  as  this  condo- 

%ee^    sion  is  attended  with  belief,  it  may  be  ask'd,  from  whence  tie 

probability,  the  qualities  of  force  and  vivacity  deriv'd,  which  consdtute 

this  belief?    And  to  this  I  answer  very  readily,  /mm  the 

present  idea.    For  as  this  idea  is  not  here  consider'd  as  the 

representation  of  any  absent  object,  but  as  a  real  perception 

in  the  mind,  of  which  we  are  intimately  conscious,  it  must  be 

able  to  bestow  on  whatever  is  related  to  it  the  same  quality, 

call  \i  firmness f  or  solidify^  orforce^  or  vivactfy^  with  which  the 

mind  reflects  upon  it,  and  is  assur'd  of  its  present  existence. 

.    The  idea  here  supfdies  the  place  of  an  impression,  and  is 

I     entirely  the  same,  so  far  as  regards  our  present  purpose. 

Upon  the  same  principles  we  need  not  be  surpriz'd  to  hear 
of  the  remembrance  of  an  idea;  that  is,  of  the  idea  of  an 
idea,  and  of  its  force  and  vivacity  superior  to  the  loose  con- 
ceptions of  the  imagination.  In  thinking  of  our  past  thoughts 
we  not  only  delineate  out  the  objects,  of  which  we  were 
thinking,  but  also  conceive  the  aciion  of  the  mind  in  the 
meditation,  that  cerid^n  je-ne-scai-guoi,  of  which  'tis  impossible 
to  give  any  definition  or  description,  but  which  every  one 
sufficiently  understands.  When  the  memory  offers  an  idea 
of  this,  and  represents  it  as  past,  'tis  easily  conceiv'd  how 
that  idea  may  have  more  vigour  and  firmness,  than  when  we 
think  of  a  past  thought,  of  which  we  have  no  remembrance. 
After  this  any  one  will  understand  how  we  may  form  the 
idea  of  an  impression  and  of  an  idea,  and  how  we  may  believe 
the  existence  of  an  impression  and  of  an  idea. 

SECTION  IX. 

Q/*  /^e  effects  of  other  relations  and  ottier  habits, 

HowEVKR  convincing  the  foregoing  arguments  may  appear, 
we  must  not  rest  contented  with  them,  but  must  turn  the 
subject  on  every  side,  in  order  to  find  some  new  points  of 
view,  from  which  we  may  illustrate  and  confirm  such  extra-  ■ 
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ordmaiy,  and  such  fundamental  principles.     A  scrupulous  Sect. 
hesitation    to   receive   any  new   hypothesis   is   so   laudable      — ** 
a   disposition    in    philosophers^    and   so    necessary   to    tlje  ^^',/^/  \ 
examination  of  truth,  thai  it  deserves  to  be  comply *d  with,  other  ret4 
and  requires  that  every  argument  be  produced,  which  may'J^"^*"'^ 
tend  to  their  satisfaction,  and  every  objection  remov'd,  which  hati 
may  stop  them  in  their  reasoning. 

I  have  often  observed,  that,  beside  cause  and  effect,  the  two 
relations  of  resemblance  and  contiguity,  are  to  l>e  consider'd 
associating  principles  of  thought,  and  as  capable  of  con- 
fVeying  the  imagination  from  one  idea  to  another.  I  have 
also  observ'd,  that  when  of  two  objects  connected  together 
by  any  of  tliese  relations,  one  is  immediately  present  to  tlie 
memory  or  senses,  not  only  the  mind  is  convey'd  to  its 
co-relative  by  means  of  the  associating  principle;  but  like- 
wise conceives  it  w4ih  an  additional  force  and  vigour,  by  the 
united  operation  of  that  principle,  and  of  the  present  im- 
pression* All  this*  I  have  observ'd,  in  order  to  confirm  by 
analogy,  my  explication  of  our  judgments  concerning  cause 
and  effect.  But  this  very  argument  may,  perhaps,  l>e  lurn'd 
against  me,  and  instead  of  a  confirraarion  of  my  hypothesis, 
may  l>ecome  aji  objection  to  it.  For  it  may  be  said,  that  if  - 
all  the  parts  of  th:it  hypothesis  be  true,  viz.  thai  these  three 

ecics  of  relation  are  derivVl  from  the  same  principles  \  thai 
beir  effects  in  inlordng  and  inlivcning  our  ideas  are  the 
same;  and  thai  belief  is  nothing  but  a  more  forcible  and 
vivid  conception  of  an  idea ;  it  sliou'd  follow,  that  that  action 
of  the  mind  may  not  only  be  deriv'd  from  the  relation  of  cause 

nd  effect*  but  also  from  those  of  contiguity  and  resemblance.  - 
3ut  as  we  find  by  experience,  that  belief  arises  only  from,* 
ition,  and  that  we  cafrdraw  no  inference  from  one  object 
ft'  r,  except  they  be  connected  by  this  relation,  we  may 

,  that  there  is  some  error  in  that  reasoning,  which 
leads  us  into  such  difliculties. 

This  is  the  objection;    let  us  now  consider  its  solution. 
*Tis  evident,  that  whatever  is  present  to  the  memory,  striking 
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Part  III.  upon  the  mind  with  a  vivadtj,  which  resembles  an  immediate 
.JT*^  impression,  must  become  of  considerable  moment  in  aD  the 
*dgeand  operations  of  the  mind,  and  must  easily  distinguish  itself 
robability^  above  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination.  Of  these  im- 
pressions or  ideas  of  the  memory  we  form  a  kind  of  system, 
comprehending  whatever  we  remember  to  have  been  pieaent, 
either  to  our  internal  perception  or  senses;  and  every  par- 
ticular of  that  system  join'd,  to  the  present  impressions,  we  are 
pleas'd  to  call  a  realify.  But  the  mind  stops  not  here.  For 
finding,  that  with  this  system  of  perceptions,  there  is  another 
connected  by  custom,  or  if  you  will,  by  the  relation  of  cause 
or  effect,  it  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  their  ideas;  and 
as  it  feels  that  'tis  in  a  manner  necessarily  determin'd  to  mw 
these  particular  ideas,  and  that  the  custom  or  relation,  \gf 
which  it  is  determin'd,  admits  not  of  the  least  change,  it 
forms  them  into  a  new  system,  which  it  likewise  dignifies  with 
the  title  of  realities.  The  first  of  these  systems  is  the  object 
of  the  memory  and  senses ;  the  second  of  the  judgment. 

'Tis  this  latter  principle  which  peoples  the  world,  and 
brings  us  acquainted  with  such  existences,  as  by  their  re- 
moval in  lime  and  place,  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses 
and  memory.  By  means  of  it  I  paint  the  universe  in  my 
imagination,  and  fm  my  attention  on  any  part  of  it  I  please. 
I  form  an  idea  of  Rome,  which  I  neither  see  nor  remember ; 
but  which  is  connected  with  such  impressions  as  I  remember 
to  have  received  from  the  conversation  and  books  of  travellers 
and  historians.  This  idea  oi  Rome  I  place  in  a  certain  situa- 
tion on  the  idea  of  an  object,  which  I  call  the  globe.  I  join 
to  it  the  conception  of  a  particular  government,  and  religion, 
and  manners.  I  look  backward  and  consider  its  first  founda- 
tion ;  its  several  revolutions,  successes,  and  misfortunes.  All 
this,  and  every  thing  else,  which  I  believe,  are  nothing  but 
ideas;  iho'  by  their  force  and  settled  order,  arising  from 
I  custom  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  they  distinguish 
i  themselves  from  the  other  ideas,  which  are  merely  the  offspring 
of  the  imagination. 


As  to  the  influence  of  contiguity  and  resemblance,  we  may  Sect* 
observe,  thai  if  the  contiguous  and  resembling  object  be  com*  — ♦*— 
prehended  in  this  system  of  realities,  there  is  no  doubt  ^^^^ggcusf* 
these  two  relations  will  assist  that  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  her  r$h 
infix  the  related  idea  with  more  force  in  the  imagination.  ^^^'^ 
This  I  shall  enlarge  upon  presently.  Mean  while  I  shall  hai 
carry  my  observation  a  step  farther,  and  assert,  thai  even 
where  the  related  object  is  but  feigned*  the  relation  will  serve 
to  enliven  the  idea,  and  encrease  its  influence.  A  poet,  no 
douht,  will  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  strong  description  of 
the  Elysian  fields,  that  he  prom  [Us  his  imagination  by  the 
view  of  a  beautiful  meadow  or  garden  ;  as  at  another  time  he 
may  by  his  fancy  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  these  fabulous 
regions,  that  by  the  feign'd  contiguity  he  may  enliven  his 
imagination. 

But  tho'  I  cannot  altogether  exclude  the  relations  of  re- 
semblance and  contiguity  from  operating  on  the  fancy  in 
this  manner,  'tis  observable  that,  when  single,  their  influence 
is  very  feeble  and  uncertain*  As  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  is  requisite  to  persuade  us  of  any  real  existence,  so  is 
this  persuasion  requisite  to  give  force  to  these  other  relations. 
For  where  upon  the  appearance  of  an  impression  we  not 
only  feign  another  object,  bm  likewise  arbitrarily,  and  of  oui^ 
mere  good*wiIl  and  pleasure  give  it  a  particular  relation  laj 
the  impression,  this  can  have  but  a  small  effect  upon  the 
mind;  nor  is  there  any  reason,  why,  upon  the  return  of  ih© 
same  impression,  we  shou'd  be  determined  to  place  the  same 
object  in  the  same  relation  to  it.  There  is  no  manner  of 
necessity  for  the  mind  to  feign  any  resembling  and  contiguous 
objects ;  and  if  it  feigns  such,  there  is  as  little  necessity  ior 
it  always  to  confine  itself  to  the  same,  without  any  difference 
or  variation.  And  indeed  such  a  fiction  is  founded  on  ^ 
little  reason,  that  nothing  but  pure  caprice  can  determine  the 
mind  to  form  it;  and  that  principle  being  fluctuating  and 
uncertain,  tis  im[)ossible  it  can  ever  operate  with  any  con-r 
siderable  degree  of  force  and  constancy.     The  mind  forsees 
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Vrt  III.  and  anticipates  the  change ;  and  even  from  the  very  flrst 
r^^^     instant  feels  the  boseness  of  its  actions,  and  the  weak  hold  it 
'dge  and    ^^^  ^^  ^^  objects.    And  as  this  imperfection  is  very  sensible 
robability,  in  every  single  instance,  it  still  encreases  by  experience  and 
observation,  when  we  compare  the  several  instances  we  may 
remember,  and  form  a  general  rule  against  the  reposing  any 
assurance  in  those  momentary  glimpses  of  light,  which  arise 
in  the  imagination  from  a  feign'd  resemblance  and  con- 
tiguity. 

The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  all  the  opporite 
advantages.  The  objects  it^esento  are  fixt  and  qnalteiable. 
The  impressions  of  the  memory  never  change  in  any  con- 
siderable degree ;  and  each  impression  draws  along  with  it 
a  precise  idea,  which  takes  its  place  in  the  imagination,  as 
something  solid  and  real,  certain  and  invariable.  The 
thought  is  always  determin'd  to  pass  from  the  impression  to 
the  idea,  and  from  that  particular  impression  to  that  par- 
ticular idea,  without  any  choice  or  hesitation. 

But  not  content  with  removing  this  objection,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  extract  from  it  a  proof  of  the  present  doctrine. 
Contiguity  and  resemblance  have  an  effect  much  inferior  to 
causation;  but  still  have  some  effect,  and  augment  the  con- 
viction of  any  opinion,  and  the  vivacity  of  any  conception. 
If  this  can  be  prov'd  in  several  new  instances,  beside  what  we 
have  already. observ'd,  'twill  be  allowed  no  inconsiderable 
argument,  that  belief  is  nothing  hut  a  lively  idea  related  to 
a -present  impression. 

To  begin  with  contiguity;  it  has  been  remark'd  among 
the  Mahometans  as  well  as  Christians,  that  those  pilgrims, 
who  have  seen  Mecca  or  the  Holy  Land  are  ever  after  more 
faithful  and  zealous  believers,  than  those  who  have  not  had 
that  advantage.  A  man,  whose  memory  presents  him  with 
a  lively  image  of  the  /^ed-Sea,  and  the  Desert^  and  Jerusalem, 
and  Galilee^  can  never  doubt  of  any  miraculous  events,  which 
are  related  either  by  Moses  or  the  Evangelists,  The  lively 
idea  of  the  places  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  facts, 
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which  are  suppos'd  to  have  been  related  to  them  by  con- 

tigiiity,  and  encreases  the  belief  by  encreasing  the  vivacity  of 

be  conception.     The  remembrance  of  these  fields  and  rivers 

the  same  influence  on  the  vulgar  as  a  new  argument ; 

and  from  the  same  causes. 

We  may  form  a  like  observation  concerning  njmMance, 
We  have  remarked,  that  the  conclusion,  which  we  draw 
rom  a  present  object  to  its  absent  cause  or  effect,  is  never 

bounded  on  any  qualities,  which  we  observe  in  thai  object^ 
consider'd  in  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  that  'tis  impossible 
determine,  otherwise  than  by  experience,  what  will  result 
S'om  any  pha;nomenon,  or  what  has  preceded  it.  But  tho' 
bis  be  so  evident  in  itself,  that  it  seem'd  not  to  require 
any  proof;  yet  some  philosophers  have  imaginM  that  there 
is  an  apparent  cause  for  the  communication  of  motion,  and 
bat  a  reasonable  man  might  immediately  infer  tlie  motion 

'  of  one  body  from  the  impulse  of  another,  without  having 
recourse   to   any  past    observation.     That  this   opinion   is 

bliiLlse  will  admit  of  an  easy  proof.     For  if  such  an  inference 

flnay  be  drawn  merely  from  the  ideas  of  body,  of  motion,  and 
of  impulse,  it  must  amount  to  a  demonstration,  and  must 

timfily  the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  contrary  supposition* 
tvcry  effect,  then,  beside  the  communication  of  motion, 
implies  a  formal  contradiction:  and  'tis  impossible  not  only 
that  it  can  exist,  but  also  that  it  can  be  conceiv'd.  But 
we  may  soon  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  contrary,  hy  forming 
a  clear  and  consistent  idea  of  one  bod)'s  moving  upon 
another,  and  of  its  rest  immediately  upon  the  contact;  or 
of  its  returning  back  in  the  same  line,  in  which  it  came; 
or  of  its  annihilation ;  or  circular  or  ellipucal  motion :  and 
short,  of  an  infinite  number  of  other  changes,  whicli  we 
may  suppose  it  to  undergo.  These  suppositions  are  all 
consistent  and  natural ;  and  the  reason,  why  w*e  imagine  the 
communication  of  motion  to  be  more  consistent  and  natural 
not  only  than  those  suppositions,  but  also  tlian  any  other 
natural   effect,   is    founded  on    the   relation  of  raembiana 
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Part  III.  betwixt  the  cause  and  eflfect,  which  is  here  united  to  es- 

-***--     perience,  and  binds  the  objects  in  the  closest  and  most 

%^^    intimate  manner  to  each  other,  so  as  to  make  us  imagine 

ffrobabiiity,  them  to  be  absolutely  inseparable.    Resemblance,  then,  has 

the  same  or  a  parallel  influence  with^^^^ms^f  imd  as 

I  the  only  immediate  effect  of  experlenceis  to^assodate  our 

ideas  together,  it  follows,  tKa^  all  belief  arises  from  the 

association  of  ideas,  according  to  my  hypothesis. 

'Tis  universally  allpw'd  by  the  writers  on  opttcs,  Aat 
the  eye  at  all  times  sees  an  equal  number  of  physical  pdnts, 
and  that  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  has  no  larger 
an  image  presented  to  his  -sens^Jhat  when  he  is  cooped  up 
in  the  narrowest  court  or  chamber.  Tis  ~mSf^3(fC0:^ittva^ 
that  he  infers  the  greatness  of  the  object  from  some  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  image ;  and  this  inference  of  the  judgment 
he  confounds  with  sensation,  as  is  common  on  other  occa- 
sions. Now  'tis  evident,  that  the  inference  of  the  judgment 
is  here  much  more  lively  than  what  is  usual  in  our  common 
reasonings,  and  that  a  man  has  a  more  vivid  conception  of 
the  vast  extent  of  the  ocean  from  the  image  he  receives 
by  the  eye,  when  he  stands  on  the  top  of  the  high 
promontory,  than  merely  from  hearing  the  roaring  of  the 

(waters.  He  feels  a  more  sensible  pleasure  from  its  mag- 
nificence; which  is  a  proof  of  a  more  lively  idea:  And 
he  confounds  his  judgment  with  sensation ;  which  is  another 
proof  of  it.  But  as  the  inference  is  equally  certain  and 
immediate  in  both  cases,  this  superior  vivacity  of  our  con- 
ception in  one  case  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  this,  that 
in  drawing  an  inference  from  the  sight,  beside  the  customary 
conjunction,  there  is  also  a  resemblance  betwixt  the  image 
i  and  the  object  we  infer ;  which  strengthens  the  relation,  and 
conveys  the  vivacity  of  the  impression  to  the  related  idea  with 
an  easier  and  more  natural  movement. 

No  weakness  of  human   nature  is  more  universal   and 

^   conspicuous  than  what  we  commonly  call  Credulity,  or 

'  a  too  easy  faith  in  the  testimony  of  others;  and  this  weak- 
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ness  is  also  very  naturally  accounted  for  from  the  influence  Sect. 
of  resemblance.     When  we  receive  any  matter  of  fact  upon        " 
human  testimony,  our  faith  arises  from  the  very  same  origin  gg^^il^f 
as  our  inferences  from  causes  to  effects,  and  from  effects  other  rtl^ 
to  causes;  nor  is  there  any  thing  but  omt  exptrunce  of  the  ^'^^^^'''*'^ 
averaing  principles  of  human  nature,  which  can  give  us  any  kabk 
surance  of  the  vej*acity   of  men.     But   tho*   experience 
tfje  true  standard  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other  judg- 
ments, we   seldom    regulate   ourselves   entirely  by  it ;   but 
have  a  remarkable  propensity  to  believe  whatever  is  reported, 
even  concerning  apparitions,  enchantments,  and  prodigies, 
however  contrar)'  to  daily  experience  and  observation.     The 
words  or  discourses  of  others  have  an  intimate  connexion 
with  certain  ideas  in  their  mind ;  and  tliese  ideas  have  also 
a  connexion  with  the  facts  or  objects,  which  (hey  represent. 
This  latter  connexion  is  generally  much   over-rated,  and 
commands  our  assent  beyond  what  experience  will  justify; 
which  can  proceed  from  nothing  beside  the  resemblance 
betwixt  the  ideas  and  the  facts.     Other  effects  only  point 
out  their  causes  in  an  oblique  manner ;  but  the  testimony  of 
men  does  it  directly,  and  is  to  be  consider'd  as  an  image  as 
well  as  an  effect     No  wonder,  therefore,  we  are  so  rash 
in  drawing  our  inferences  from  it,  and  are  less  guided  by 
experience  in  our  judgments  concerning  it,  than  in  those 
upon  any  other  subject, 

' — As  resemblance,  when  conjoined  with  causation,  fortifies 
our  reasonings ;  so  the  want  of  it  in  any  very  great  degree 
is  able  almost  entirely  to  destroy  them.  Of  this  there  is 
a  remarkable  instance  in  the  universal  carelessness  and  stupi- 
dity of  men  with  regard  to  a  future  state^  where  they  show  a;s  ^ 
obftinate  an  incredulity,  as  they  do  a  blind  credulity  on  oiher^ 
occasions.  Thcre^  is  not  indeed  a  more  ample  matter  of 
wonder  to  the  studious,  and  of  regret  to  the  pious  man,  than 
to  observe  the  negligence  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  concerning 
ihcir  approaching  condition ;  and  'tis  with  reason,  that 
many  eminent  tiieologians  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm,  tliat 
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Part  IIL  tho'  the  vulgar  have  no  formal  principles  of  infidelity,  jet 
ofkLm.  ^^^  ^^  really  infidels  in  their  hearts,  and  have  nothing  like 
'edge  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  <^11  ^  belief  of  the  eternal  duration  of  their 
Probability,  souls.  For  let  US  Consider  on  the  one  hand  what  divines 
have  displayed  with  such  eloquence  concerning  the  import- 
ance of  eternity;  and  at  the  same  time  reflect,  that  the' 
in  matters  of  rhetoric  we  ought  to  lay  our  account  with  some 
exaggeration,  we  must  in  this  case  allow,  that  the  strongest 
figures  are  infinitely  inferior  to  the  subject :  And  after  diis  let 
us  view  on  the  other  hand  the  prodigious  security  of  men  in 
this  particular:  I  ask,  if  these  people  really  believe  what 
is  inculcated  on  them,  and  what  they  pretend  to  affirm.;  and 
the  answer  is  obviously  in  the  negative.  As  belief  is  an  act 
y  of  the  mind  arising  from  custom,  'tis  not  strange  the  want  of 
resemblance  shou'd  overthrow  what  custom  has  established, 
and  diminish  the  force  of  the  idea,  as  much  as  that  latter 
principle  encreases  it.  A  future  stale  is  so  far  removed  from 
our  comprehension,  and  we  have  so  obscure  an  idea  of 
the  manner,  in  which  we  shall  exist  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  body,  that  all  the  reasons  we  can  invent,  however 
strong  in  themselves,  and  however  much  assisted  by  educa- 
tion, are  never  able  with  slow  imaginations  to  surmount  this 
difficulty,  or  bestow  a  sufficient  authority  and  force  on  the 
idea.  I  rather  choose  to  ascribe  this  incredulity  to  the  faint 
idea  we  form  of  our  future  condition,  derived  from  its  want  of 
resemblance  to  the  present  life,  than  to  that  deriv'd  from 
its  remoteness.  For  I  observe,  that  men  are  every  where 
concerned  about  what  may  happen  after  their  death,  provided 
it  regard  this  world ;  and  that  there  are  few  to  whom  their 
name,  their  family,  their  friends,  and  their  country  are  in  any 
period  of  time  entirely  indifferent. 

And  indeed  the  want  of  resemblance  in  this  case  so  entirely 
destroys  belief,  that  except  those  few,  who  upon  cool  reflection 
on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  have  taken  care  by  repeated 
meditation  to  imprint  in  their  minds  the  arguments  for  a  future 
state,  there  scarce  are  any,  who  believe  the  immortality  of  the 


soul  with  a  true  and  establish'd  judgment ;  such  as  is  deriv'd 
from  the  testimony  of  travellers  and  historians*  This  appears 
very  conspicuously  wherever  men  have  occasion  to  compare 
the  pleasures  and  pains,  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  this 
life  with  those  of  a  future ;  even  iho*  the  case  does  not  con- 
cern themselves,  and  there  is  no  violent  passion  to  disturb 
iheir  judgment  The  J^omnn  Caikolkks  are  certainly  the 
most  zealous  of  any  sect  in  the  christian  world ;  and  yet 
you'll  find  few  among  the  more  sensible  people  of  idat  com- 
munion, who  do  not  blame  the  Gunpowder -treasoti,  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomeiv,  as  cruel  and  barbarous,  tho' 
projected  or  executed  against  those  very  people,  whom  with- 
out any  scruple  they  condemn  to  eternal  and  infinite  punish* 
ments.  All  we  can  say  in  excuse  for  this  inconsistency 
is,  that  they  really  do  not  believe  what  they  affinn  concerning 
a  future  state ;  nor  is  there  any  better  proof  of  it  than  the 
very  inconsistency. 

We  may  add  to  this  a  remark ;  that  in  matters  of  religion 

nen  take  a  pleasure  in  being  terrify*d,  and  that  no  preachers 

xe  so  popular,  as  those  who  excite  the  most  dismal  and 
j(loomy  passions.     In  the  common  affairs  of  life,  where  we 

tel  and  are  penetrated  with  the  solidity  of  the  subject, 
nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  fear  and  terror  j 
and  *tis  only  in  dramatic  performances  and  in  religious 
jlscourseSj   that  they  ever   give    pleasure.     In  these  latter 

ases  the  imagination  reposes  itself  indolently  on  the  idea ; 
and  the  passion,  being  sofien'd  by  the  want  of  belief  in  the 
subject,  has  no  more  than  the  agreeable  effect  of  enlivening 
the  mind,  and  fixing  the  attention. 

The  present  hypothesis  will  receive  additional  confirmation, 
if  we  examine  the  effects  of  other  kinds  of  custom,  as  well  as 
of  other  relations.  To  understand  this  we  must  consider, 
that  custom,  to  which  I  attribute  all  belief  and  ^easonin^^ 
may  operate  upon  the  mind  in  invigorating  an  idea  after  two 
several  ways.  For  supposing  that  in  all  past  experience  we 
>und  two  objects  to  have  been  always  conjoined  io- 
I  a 
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Part  III.  gether,  'tis  evident,  that  iipon  the  appearyice  of  one  of  these 
"        objects  in  an  impression,  we  must  from  custom  make  an  easy 

fi^oMd    transition  to  the  idea  of  that  object,  which  usually  attends  it ; 

prOaHliiy,  and  by  means  of  the  present  impression  and  easy  transition 
must  conceive  that  idea  in  a  stronger  and  more  lively  manner, 
than  we  do  any  loose  floating  image  of  the  fancy.  But  let 
us  next  suppose,  that  a  mere  idea  alone,  without  any  of  this 
curious  and  almost  artificial  preparation,  shou'd^frequently 
make  its  appearance  in  the  mind,  this  idea  must  by  degrees 
acquire  a  facility  and  force ;  and  both  by  its  firm  hold  and 
easy  introduction  distinguish  itself  from  any  new  and  unnsual 
idea.  This  is  the  only  particular,  in  which  these  two  kinds 
of  custom  agree ;  and  if  it  appear,  that  their  effects  on  the 
judgment  are  similar  and  proportionable,  we  may  certainly 
conclude,  that  the  foregoing  explication  of  that  faculty  is 
satisfactory.  But  can  we  doubt  of  this  agreement  in  their 
influence  on  the  judgment,  when  we  consider  the  nature  and 

effects  of  EDUCATION  ? 

All  those  opinions  and  notions  of  things,  to  which  we 
have  been  accustom'd  from  our  infancy,  take  such  deep  root, 
that  'tis  impossible  for  us,  by  all  the  powers  of  reason  and 
experience,  to  eradicate  them;  and  this  habit  not  only 
approaches  in  its  influence,  but  even*  on  many  occasions 
prevails  over  that  which  arises  from  the  constant  and  insepar- 
able union  of  causes  and  effects.  Here  we  must  not  be 
contented  with  sa>ing,  that  the  vividness  of  the  idea  produces 
the  belief:  We  must  maintain  that  they  are  individually  the 
same.  The  frequent  repetition  of  any  idea  infixes  it  in  the 
imagination;  but  cou'd  never  possibly  of  itself  produce 
belief,  if  that  act  of  the  mind  was,  by  the  original  constitution 
of  our  natures,  annexed  only  to  a  reasoning  and  comparison 
of  ideas.  Custom  may  lead  us  into  some  false  comparison  of 
ideas.  This  is  the  utmost  effect  we  can  conceive  of  it.  But 
'lis  certain  it  cou'd  never  supply  the  place  of  that  comparison, 
nor  produce  any  act  of  the  mind,  which  naturally  belonged  to 
that  principle. 
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A  person,  that  has  lost  a  kg  or  an  arm  by  amputation,  Sect*  U 
deavours  for  a  long  time  afterwards  to  serve  himself  with 


tiem.     After  the  death  of  any  one^  'tis  a  comipon  remark  of  %J^j^^f 
the  whole  family,  but  especially  of  the  servants,  that  they  can  cthit  m' 
scarce  believe  him  to  be  dead,  but  still  imagine  him  to  be  ^'^^^ 
in   his  chamber  or  in   any  other   place,  where  they  were  h&iri{ 
accustom'd  to  find  him,    I  have  often  heard  in  conversation, 
after  talking  of  a  person,  that  is  any  way  celebrated,  that 
one,  who  has  no  acquaintance  with  him,  will  say,  /  have 
ver  seen  mch-ti'ene^  bui  mlm^at  fancy  I  have  ;  so  often  hm^e 
\*1  he^ri  Ulk  ^f  him.     All  these  are  parallel  instances. 

If  we  consider  this  argument  from  education  in  a  proper 
Hght,  'twill  appear  very  convincing ;  and  the  more  so,  that  'tis 

bonded  on  one  of  the  most  common  phacnomena,  that  is  any 
where  to  be  met  with*  I  am  persuaded,  that  upon  examina- 
ilion  we  shall  find  more  than  one  half  of  those  opinions,  that 
prevail  among  mankind,  lo  be  owing  to  education,  and  that  the 
principles,  which  are  thus  implicitely  embrac'd,  over-ballance 

hose,  which  are  owing  cither  to  abstract  reasoning  or  experi- 
ence. As  liars,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  their  lies,  come 
Vi  last  to  remember  them ;  so  the  judgment,  or  rather  the 
imagination,  by  the  like  means,  may  have  ideas  so  strongly 
imprinted  on  it,  and  conceive  them  in  so  full  a  light,  that  they 
[^ipay  operate  upon  the  mind  in  the  same  manner  with  those* 

irhich  the  senses,  memor)^  or  reason  present  to  us.     But  as 
pducaiion  is  an  artificial  and  not  a  natural  cause^  and  as  its 

[laxims  are  frequently  contrary'  to  reason,  and  even  to  them- 
selves in  different  times  and  places,  it  is  never  upon  that 

ccount  recognized  by  philosophers;  iho'  in  reality  it  be  built  J 

Imost  on  the  same  foundation  of  custom  and  repetition 
our  reasonings  from  causes  and  effects  *. 

*  Id  getjcral  wcmay  obscn'e,  thftta$  our  assent  to  aU  probable  reason- 

Ine*  it>  loumied  qq  the  vivHLity  of  ideas,  it  resembles  m.-ioy  of  thosei 

vhitnsies  and    prejudices,  which   are    rejected    under   the    opprobrious* 

luracter  of  being  the  offspriug  of  the  imagination.     By  this  expression 

\  appran^  thnt  the  word,  imagination,  is  commonly  us*d  in  two  different 

jjic^ ;  and  tho*  nothing  bo  more  contrary  lo  true  philosophy^  than  this 


Jkmnt*- 
itdge  and 


But  tho'  education  be  disclaim'd  by  philosophy,  as  a  falla- 
cious ground  of  assent  to  any  opinion,  it  prevails  nevertheless 
in  the  world,  and  is  the  cause  why  all  systems  are  apt  to  be 
rejected  at  first  as  new  and  unusual.  This  perhaps  -will  be 
ihe  fate  of  what  I  have  here  advanced  concerning  btluf^ 
and  tho*  the  proofs  I  have  produced  appear  to  me  perfectlj 
conclusive,  I  expect  not  to  make  many  proselytes  to  mj 
opinion^  Men  will  scarce  ever  be  persuaded,  that  effects'^ 
of  such  consequence  can  flow  from  principles,  which  are 
seemingly  so  inconsiderable,  and  that  the  far  greatest  part  of 
our  reasonings,  with  all  our  actions  and  passions,  can  be 
derivM  from  nothing  but  custom  and  habit  To  obviate  this 
objection,  I  shall  here  anticipate  a  little  what  wou'd  more 
properly  fall  under  our  consideration  afterwards,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  passions  and  the  sense  of  beauty* 

There  is  implanted  in  the  human  mind  a  perception 
Ijain  and  pleasure,  as  the  chief  spring  and  moving  principle 
of  ail  its  actions.  But  pain  and  pleasure  have  two  ways  < 
making  their  appearance  in  the  mind ;  of  which  the  one  ha 
effects  very  ditlerent  from  the  other*  They  may  either  ap- 
pear in  impression  to  the  actual  feeling,  or  only  in  idea,  as 
at  present  when  1  mention  them,  *Tis  evident  the  influ- 
ence of  these  upon  our  actions  is  far  from  being  equal 
Impressions  always  actuate  the  soul,  and  that  in  the  highest 
degree;  but  'tis  not  every  idea  which  has  the  same  effect. 
Nature  has  proceeded  with  caution  in  this  case,  and  seems  to 

inoccumty,  yet  in  the  following*  reasonings  I  have  often  been  oblig'd  to 

faU  into  it.     When  1  oppose  the  tmaginatioii  to  the  memory,  I  mean 
^ihe  faculty,  by  which  we  form  our  fainter  ideaik      When  I  op| 
I  to  rc^on»  I  mean  the  same  faculty,  excluding  only  our  demons^ 
^nnd  pTotmble  reasoning*.     When  I  oppose  it  to  neither,  'tis  indll 

whetuer  it  be  lakcn  in  the  larger  or  tnorc  limited  sense,  or  at  Icaij 

the  context  will  sufficieutly  explain  the  mc&ning. 
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have  carefully  avoided  the  inconveniences  of  two  extremes. 
Did  impressions  alone  influence  the  will,  we  should  every 
loment  of  our  lives  be  subject  to  the  greatest  calamities  :^,^^^'^^'^ 
ecause,  iho'  we  foresaw  their  approach,  we  should  not  be  Mi^/ 
provided  by  nature  with  any  principle  of  action,  which  might 
Qpel  us  10  avoid  them.     On  the  other  hand,  did  every  idea 
nfluence   our   actions,   our   condition   would  not  be  much 
mended.      For   such  is    the   unsteadiness   and  activity   of 
rthought,  that  the  images  of  every  thing,  especially  of  goods 
ud  evils,  are  always  wandering  in  the  mind;  and  were  it 
aov'd  by  every  idle  conception  of  this  kind,  it  would  never 
Cicnjoy  a  moment's  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Nature  has,  therefore,  chosen  a  medium,  and  has  neither 
estow'd  on  every  idea  of  good  and  evil  the  power  of 
ictuating  the  will  nor  yet  has  entirely  excluded  them  from 
this  influence.  Tfio'  an  idle  fiction  has  no  efiicacyi  yet  we 
find  by  experience,  that  the  ideas  of  those  objects,  which  we 
lielievc  cither  are  or  will  be  existent,  produce  in  a  lesser 
egree  the  same  effect  with  those  impressions,  which  are 
^mediately  present  to  the  senses  and  perception,  The|f 
ffect,  then,  of  belief  is  to  raise  up  a  simple  idea  to  an  equality! 
with  our  impressions,  and  bestow  on  it  a  like  influence  onjj 
the  passions.  This  effect  it  can  only  have  by  making  an'i 
idea  approach  an  impression  in  force  and  vivacity,  For  as 
I  the  diff^erent  degrees  of  force  make  all  the  original  difference 
etwixt  an  impression  and  an  idea,  they  must  of  consequence 
the  source  of  all  the  differences  in  the  effects  of  these 
perceptions,  and  their  removal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  causej 
of  every  new  resemblance  they  acquire.  Wherever  we  cad 
make  an  idea  approach  the  impressions  in  force  and  vivacity, 
It  will  likewise  imitate  them  in  its  influence  on  the  mind;  and 
vui  versa^  where  it  imitates  them  in  that  influence,  as  in  the 
tpre&ent  case,  this  must  pfpceed  from  its  approaching  them  in 
force  and  vivacity.  Belief,  therefore,  since  it  causes  an  idea 
to  imitate  the  effects  of  the  impressions,  must  make  it 
resemble  them  in  these  qualities,  and  is  nothing  but  d  mon 
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Part  III.  vivid  dnd  inteme  conception  qfat^  idea.    Thi8»  then,  may  both  \ 
•   ••        serve  as  an  additional  argument  for  the  present  sjstem,  and 
lu^Md    ^^y  ^^^  ^  ^  notion  after  what  manner  our  reasonings  fiom 
^cbabUiiy.  causation  are  able  to  operate  on  the  will  and  passions. 

As  belief  is  almost  absolutely  requisite  to  the  exciting  onr 
passions,  so  the  passions  in  their  turn  are  very  &vonrable  to 
belief;  and  not  only  such  facts  as  convey  agreeable  emotionSy 
but  very  often  such  as  give  pain,  do  upon  that  account 
become  more  readily  the  objects  of  fiuth  and.  oi»nioii. 
A  coward,  whose  fears  are  easily  awaken'd,  readily  assents  to 
every  account  of  danger  he  meets  with;  as  a  person  of 
a  sorrowful  and  melancholy  disposition  is  very  credulous  of 
every  thing  that  nourishes  his  prevailing  pasmon.  When  any 
affecting  object  is  presented,  it  gives  the  alarm,  and  excites 
immediately  a  degree  of  its  proper  passion;  especially  in 
persons  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  that  passion.  This 
emotion  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  imagination ;  and 
diffusing  itself  over  our  idea  of  the  affecting  object,  makes  us 
form  that  idea  with  greater  force  and  vivacity,  and  conse- 
quently assent  to  it,  according  to  the  precedent  system. 
Admiration  and  surprize  have  the  same  effect  as  the  other 
passions ;  and  accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  among  the 
vulgar,  quacks  and  projectors  meet  with  a  more  easy  faith 
upon  account  of  their  magnificent  pretensions,  than  if  they 
kept  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  The 
first  astonishment,  which  naturally  attends  their  miraculous 
relations,  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  soul,  and  so  vivifies 
and  enlivens  the  idea,  that  'it  resembles  the  inferences  we 
draw  from  experience.  This  is  a  mystery,  with  which  we 
may  be  already  a  little  acquainted,  and  which  we  shall  have 
farther  occasion  to  be  let  into  in  the  progress  of  this 
treatise. 

After  this  account  of  the  influence  of  belief  on  the  passions, 
we  shall  find  less  difficulty  in  explaining  its  effects  on  the 
imagination,  however  extraordinary  they  may  appear.  Tis 
certaiA  we  cannot  take  pleasure  in  any  discourse,  where  our 


judgment  gives  no  assent  to  those  images  which  are  presented   Si 
to  our  fancy.     The  conversation  of  those,  who  have  acquird    ~ 
a  habit  of  hing,  iho'  in  affairs  of  no  raoment,  never  gives  ^^7  /t^^^af 
satisfaction ;  and  that  because  those  Ideas  tliey  present  to  us,  /W>^ 
not  being  attended  with  beUef,  make  no  impression  upon  the  ^><^ 
romd.     Poets   themselves,  tho'  liars   by  profession,  always 
endeavour   to   give  an  air  of  truth    to  their  fictions ;    and 
where  that  is  totally  neglected,  their  performances,  however 
ingenious,  will  never  be  able  to  afford  much  pleasure.     In 
short,  we  may  observe,  that  even  when  ideas  have  no  manner  'l 
of  influence  on  the  will  and  passions,  truth  and  reality  are^ 
requisite,  in  order  to  make  them  entertammg  lo 
gi  nation. 

But  if  we  compare  together  all  the  phaenomena  I  hat  occur 
on  this  head,  we  shall  find,  that  truth,  however  necessary  it 
may  seem  in  all  works  of  genius,  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
procure  an  easy  reception  for  the  ideas,  and  to  make  the 
mind  acquiesce  in  them  with  satisfaction,  or  at  least  without | 
reluctance.  But  as  this  is  an  effect,  which  may  easily  be  j 
supposed  to  flow  from  that  solidity  and  force,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  system,  attend  those  ideas  that  are  established  by 
reasonings  from  causation ;  it  follows,  that  all  the  influence 
of  belief  upon  the  fancy  may  be  explained  from  that  system. 
Accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  wlierever  that  influence 
rises  from  any  other  principles  beside  truth  or  reality,  ihcy 
Bpply  its  place,  and  give  an  equal  entertainment  to  the  inia- 
[ination.  Poets  have  formed  what  they  call  a  poetical  system 
things,  which  iho'  it  be  behev'd  neither  by  themselves 
nor  readers,  is  commonly  esteemd  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  any  fiction*  We  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
names  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  Vfnus,  that  in  the  same  manner 
as  education  infixes  any  opinion,  the  constant  repetition  of 
these  ideas  makes  them  enter  into  the  mind  with  facility, 
and  prevail  upon  the  fancy,  without  influencing  the  judg- 
ment, Tn  like  manner  tragedians  always  borrow  their  fable, 
or  at  least  the  names  of  their  principal  actors,  from  some 
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'A»T  nL  known  passage  in  history ;  and  that  not  in  order  to  deceive 
the  spectators ;  for  they  will  frankly  confess,  that  truth  is  not 
in  any  circumstance  inviolably  observed ;  but  in  order  to 
procure  a  more  easy  reception  into  the  imagination  for  those 
extraordinary  events,  which  they  represent.  But  this  is 
a  precaution,  which  is  not  required  of  comic  poets,  whose 
personages  and  incidents,  being  of  a  more  familiar  kind, 
enter  easily  into  the  conception,  and  are  received  without 
any  such  formahty,  even  tho'  at  first  sight  they  be  known  to^ 
be  fictitious,  and  the  pure  offspring  of  the  fancy. 

Thb  mixture  of  truth  and  falshood  in  the  fables  of  trap 
poets  not  only  serves  our  present  purpose,  by  shewing, 
the  imagination  can  be  satisfy'd  without  anv  absolute  belief 
or  assurance ;  but  may  in  another  view  be  regarded  as  a  very 
strong  confirmation  of  this  system,  *Tis  evident,  that  poets 
make  use  of  this  artifice  of  borrowing  the  names  of  their 
persons,  and  the  chief  events  of  their  poems,  from  history*  in 
order  to  procure  a  more  easy  reception  for  the  whole,  and 
cause  it  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  fancy  and 
affections,  The  several  incidents  of  the  piece  acquire  a  kind 
of  relation  by  being  united  into  one  poera  or  representation  ; 
and  if  any  of  these  incidents  be  an  object  of  belief,  it  bestow^s 
a  force  and  vivacity  on  the  others,  which  are  related  to  it. 
The  \ividness  of  the  first  conception  diffuses  itself  along  the 
relations,  and  is  conveyed,  as  by  so  many  pipes  or  canals,  lo 
every  idea  that  has  any  communication  with  the  primary  one. 
This,  indeed,  can  never  amount  to  a  perfect  assurance ;  and 
that  because  the  union  among  the  ideas  is,  in  a  manner, 
accidental :  But  still  it  approaches  so  near,  in  its  influence,  as 
may  convince  us,  that  they  are  deriv'd  from  tlie  same  origin 
Belief  must  please  the  imagination  by  means  of  the  force  and 
vivacity  which  attends  it ;  since  every  idea^  which  has  force 
and  vivacity,  is  found  to  be  agreeable  to  thai  faculty. 

To  confirm  this  we  may  observe,  that  the  assistance  is 
mutual  betwixt  the  judgment  and  fancy,  as  well  as  betwixt 
the  judgment  aJid  passion;   and  that  belief  not  onJy  gives 


vigour  to  the  imagination,  but  that  a  vigorous  and  strong   Se< 
imagination  is  of  alJ  talents  the  most  proper  to  procure 
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belief  and  authority.  'Tis  difficult  for  us  to  withold  our  .^^^^^^^^  ^ 
assent  from  what  is  painted  out  to  us  in  all  the  zolom^' beikf. 
of  eloquence ;  and  the  vivacity  produced  by  the  fancy  is  in 
many  cases  greater  than  that  which  arises  from  custom  and 
experience.  We  are  hurried  a\\ay  by  the  lively  imagination 
of  our  author  or  companion ;  and  even  he  himself  is  often 
a  victim  to  his  own  fire  and  genius. 

Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  as  a  lively  imagination 
very  often  degenerates  into  madness  or  folly,  and  bears  it 
a  great  resemblance  in  its  operations ;  so  they  influence  the 
judgment  after  the  same  manner,  and  produce  belief  from 
the  very  same  principles.  When  the  imagination,  from  any 
extraordinary  ferment  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  acquires  such  ^ 
a  vivacity  as  disorders  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no 
means  of  distinguishing  betwixt  truth  and  falshood  ;  but 
every  loose  fiction  or  idea,  having  the  same  influence  as  the 
impressions  of  the  memory,  or  the  conclusions  of  the  judg- 
ment, is  received  on  the  same  footing,  and  operates  with  equal 
force  on  the  passions.  A  present  impression  and  a  cus- 
tomary transition  are  now  no  longer  necessary  to  hiliven  our 
ideas.  Every  chimera  of  the  brain  is  as  vivid  and  intense  as 
any  of  those  inferences^  which  we  formerly  dignify'd  with  the 
name  of  conclusions  concerning  matters  of  fact,  and  some- 
times as  the  present  impressions  of  the  senses. 

We  may  observe  the  same  effect  of  poetry  in  a  lesser 
degree;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  least  reflection 
dissipates  the  illusions  of  poetry,  and  places  the  objects  in 
their  proper  light.  Tis  however  certain,  that  in  the  warmth 
of  a  poetical  enthusiasm,  a  poet  has  a  counterfeit  belief,  and 
even  a  kind  of  vision  of  his  objects :  And  if  there  be  any 
shadow  of  argument  to  support  this  belief,  nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  his  full  conviction  than  a  blaze  of  poetical 
images,  which  have  their  effect  upon  the  poet 
bim&elf,  as  well  as  upon  his  readers. 
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But  in  order  to  bestow  on  this  system  its  full  force  and 
evidence,  we  must  carry  our  eye  from  it  a  moment  to  con* 
sider  its  consequences,  and  explain  from  the  same,  principles 
some  other  species  of  reasoning,  which  are  deriv'd  from  tEe* 
same  origin. 

Those  philosophers,  who  have  divided  human  reason  into 
knowledge  and  probability,  and  have  defin'd  the  first  to  be  ikai 
evidence,  which  arises  from  the  c&mparisim  of  ideas,  are  oUig^d 
to  comprehend  all  our  arguments  fixnn  causes  or  effects  under 
the  general  term  of  probability.  But  tho'  every  one  be  free 
to  use  his  terms  in  what  sense  he  pleases ;  and  accordingly 
in  the  precedent  part  of  this  discourse,  I  have  follow'd  this 
method  of  expression  ;  'tis  however  certain,  that  in  common 
discourse  we  readily  affirm,  that  many  arguments  from 
causation  exceed  probability,  and  may  be  received  as  a 
superior  kind  of  evidence.  One  wou'd  appear  ridiculous,  who 
wou'd  say,  that  'tis  only  probable  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow, 
or  that  dl  men  must  dye ;  tho'  'tis  plain  we  have  no  further 
assurance  of  these  facts,  than  what  experience  affords  us. 
For  this  reason,  'twould  perhaps  be  more  convenient,  in 
order  at  once  to  preser\'e  the  common  signification  of  words, 
and  mark  the  several  degrees  of  evidence,  to  distinguish 
human  reason  into  three  kinds,  viz.  that  from  knowledge,  from 
proofs,  and  from  probabilities.  By  knowledge,  I  mean  the 
assurance  arising  from  the  comparison  of  ideas.  By  proofs, 
those  arguments,  which  are  deriv'd  from  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  which  are  entirely  free  from  doubt  and  uncer- 
1  tainty.  By  probability,  that  evidence,  which  is  still  attended 
with  uncertainty.  'Tis  this  last  species  of  reasoning,  I  pro- 
ceed to  examine. 

Probability  or  reasoning  from  conjecture  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  viz.  that  which  is  founded  on  chance,  and  that 


The  idea  oJ  cause  and  effect  is  derived  from  experience,  pr^babUit$^ 
which  presenting  us  with  certain  objects  con^itantl}'  conjoin  d  ¥^^^ 
with  each  other,  produces  such  a  habit  of  surveying  them  in 
thai  relation,  that  we  cannot  without  a  sensible  violence 
iirvey  them  in  any  other.  On  the  other  hand,  as  chance  is 
|>ihing  real  in  itself,  and,  properly  speaking,  is  merely  the 
negation  of  a  cause,  its  influence  on  the  mind  is  contrary  to 
that  of  causation  ;  and  'tis  essential  to  it,  to  leave  the  imagina- 
tion perfectly  indilTerent,  either  lo  consider  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  that  object,  which  is  regarded  as  contingent. 
A  cause  traces  the  way  to  our  thought,  and  in  a  manner 
forces  us  to  survey  such  certain  objects,  in  such  certain 
relations.  Chance  can  only  destroy  this  determinaiion  of 
the  thought/ and  leave  the  mind  in  its  native  situation 
of  indifference ;  in  which,  upon  the  absence  of  a  cause,  'tis 
insitantly  re-instated* 

Since  therefore  an  entire  indifference  is  essential  to  chance, 
no  one  chance  can  possibly  be  superior  to  another*  otherwise 

Itban  as  it  is  compos'd  of  a  superior  number  of  equal  chances. 
For  if  we  affirm  that  one  chance  can,  after  any  other  manner, 
fc)e  superior  to  another,  we  must  at  the  same  time  aflirm,  that 
*  ibere  is  something,  which  gives  it  the  superiority,  and  deter- 
mines the  event  rather  to  lliat  side  than  the  other :  That  is, 
in  other  words,  we  must  allow  of  a  cause,  and  destroy  the 
supposition  of  chance  j  which  we  had  before  establish'd,  A 
perfect  and  total  indifference  is  essential  to  chance,  aiTd 
one  total  indifference  can  never  in  itself  be  either  superior  or 
inferior  to  another.  This  truth  is  not  peculiar  to  my  systeni, 
but  is  acknowled"^''d  by  every  one,  that  forms  calculations 
concerning  chances. 

And  here  'tis  remarkable,  that  tho*  chance  and  causation 
be  directly  contrary,  yet  'tis  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  this 
combination  of  chances,  which  is  requisite  lo  render  one 
hazard  superior  to  another,  without  supposing  a  mixture  of 


causes  among  the  chances,  aod  a  conjunction  of  necessity  in 
some  particulars,  with  a  total  indifference  in  others.  Wiere 
led^Md  nothing  limits  the  chances,  every  notion,  that  the  most  extrava- 
>l'ability.  gant  fancy  can  form,  is  upon  a  footing  of  equality ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  circumstance  to  give  one  the  advantage  above 
another.  Thus  unless  we  allow,  that  there  are  some  causes  to 
make  the  dice  fall,  and  preserve  their  form  in  their  fall,  and 
lie  upon  some  one  of  their  sides,  we  can  form  no  calculation 
concerning  the  laws  of  hazard.  But  supposing  these  causes 
to  operate,  and  supposing  likewise  all  the  rest  to  be  indifferent 
and  to  be  determined  by  chance,  His  easy  to  arrive  at  a  notion 
of  a  superior  combination  of  chances.  A  dye,  that  has  four 
sides  mark'd  with  a  certain  number  of  spots,  and  only  two 
with  another,  affords  us  an  obvious  and  easy  instance  of  this 

(superiority*  The  mind  is  here  limited  by  the  causes  to  such 
a  precise  number  and  quality  of  the  events ;  and  at  the  same 
time  is  undetermined  in  its  choice  of  any  particular  event. 

Proceeding    then    in    that   reasoning,    wherein   we    have 
advanced  three  steps ;  thai  chance  is  merely  the  negation  of 
a  cause,  and  produces  a  total  itidifference  in  the  mind ;  thoi^ 
one  negation  of  a  cause  and  one  total  indifference  can  nev 
be  superior  or  inferior  to  another ;  and  thai  there  must  alway 
be  a  mixture  of  causes  among  the  chances,  in  order  to  be  t 
foundation  of  any  reasoning :  We  are  next  to  consider  what 
effect  a  superior  combination  of  chances  can  have  upon  the 
mind,  and  after  what  manner  it  influences  our  judgment  and 
opinion.     Here  we  may  repeat  all  the  same  arguments 
employed  in  examining  thai  belief,  which  arises  from  causes 
and  may  prove   after  the  same  manner,  that   a  superior 
\inumber  of  chances  produces  our  assent  neither  hy  demons ira- 
^'iion  nor  probabiUiy,     'Tis  indeed  evident,  that  we  can  never 
by  the  comparison  of  mere  ideas  make  any  discovery,  which 
can  be  of  consequence  in  this  affair,  and  that  *tis  impossibl 
to  prove  with  certainty,  that  any  event  must  fall  on  that  si( 
where  there  is  a  superior  number  of  chances.     To  supp 
in  lliis  case  any  certainty,  were  to  overthrow  what  we  hav 
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established  concerning  the  opposition  of  chances,  and  their  Sect* 
perfect  equality  and  indifTerence,  — ♦*- 

Shou'd  it  be  said,  that  tho'  in  an  opposition  of  chances  '^^^  p^Mfiii 
inipossible  to  determine  %vith  ceriainiy^  on  which  side  the  of€k~ 
event  will  fall,  yet  we  can  pronounce  wilh  certainty,  that  'tis 
(more  likely  and  probable,  'twill  be  on  that  side  where  there 
is  a  superior  number  of  chances,  than  where  there  is  an 
inferior:  Shou'd  this  be  said,  I  wou*d  ask^  what  Is  here 
meant  by  UMihood  and  prohahUiiy  ?  The  likelihood  and 
Dbability  of  chances  is  a  superior  number  of  equal  chances ; 
tid  consequently  when  we  say  'tis  likely  the  event  will  fall  on 
he  side,  which  is  superior,  rather  than  on  the  inferiorj  we  do 
no  more  than  afhrm,  that  where  there  is  a  superior  number 
of  chances  there  is  actually  a  superior,  and  where  there  is  an 
inferior  there  is  an  inferior ;  which  are  identical  propositions, 
and  of  00  consequence*     The  question  is,  by  what  means 

(a  superior  number  of  equal  chances  operates  upon  the  mind, 
and  produces  belief  or  assent;  since  it  appears,  that  'lis 
neither  by  arguments  deriv'd  from  demonstration,  nor  from 
probability. 

In  order  10  clear  up  this  difficulty,  we  shall  suppose 
a  person  to  take  a  dye,  form'd  after  such  a  manner  as  that 
four  of  its  sides  are  mark'd  with  one  figure,  or  one  number 
of  spots,  and  two  with  another ;  and  to  put  this  dye  into  the 
box  with  an  intention  of  throwing  it :  'Tis  plain,  he  must  con- 
clude the  one  figure  to  be  more  probable  than  the  other,  and 
give  the  preference  to  that  which  is  inscrib*d  on  the  greatest 
number  of  sides.  He  in  a  manner  believes,  tliat  this  will  lie 
uppermost;  tho'  still  with  hesitation  and  doubt,  in  proportion  ' 
to  the  number  of  chances,  which  are  contrary :  And  according 
these  contrary  chances  diminish,  and  the  superiority 
creases  on  the  other  side,  his  belief  acquires  new  degrees 
'  stability  and  assurance.  Tlus  belief  arises  from  an  opera* 
tJOD  of  the  mind  upon  the  simple  and  limited  object  before 
US ;  and  therefore  its  nature  will  be  the  more  easily  discovered 
and  explained*     We  have  nothing  but  one  single  dye  ta; 
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••  operations  of  the  understandhig. 
/^  f^^  This  dye  form'd  as  above,  contains  three'  drcumttanoes 
probability^  worthy  of  our  attention.  First,  C^n^sBj^nss^  such  aa 
gravity,  solidity,  a  cubical  figure,  4^.  which  determine  it  to 
fall,  to  preserve  its  form  in  its  M,  and  to  turn  up  one  of  itt 
sides.  Secondly,  A  certain  number  of  sides,  which  aie 
suppos'd  indififerent  Thirdly^  A  certain  figure,  inscrib'd  on 
each  side.  These  three  particukrs  form  the  whole  nature  of 
the  dye,  so  far  as  relates  to  our  present  purpose ;  and  conse- 
quently are  the  only  circumstances  regarded  by  the  mind  in 
its  fonping  a  judgment  concerning  the  result  of  such  a  throw. 
Let  us,  therefore,  consider  gradually  and  careAilty  what  must 
be  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  on  the  thought  and 
imagination. 

Fir§t,  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  mind  is  deter- 
mined by  custom  to  pass  from  any  cause  to  its  effect,  and 
that  upon  the  appearance  of  the  one,  'tis  almost  impossible 
for  it  not  to  form  an  idea  of  the  other.  Their  constant 
conjunction  in  past  instances  has  produced  such  a  hal>it  in 
the  mind,  that  it  always  conjoins  them  in  its  thought,  and 
infers  the  existence  of  the  one  from  that  of  its  usual  attend- 
ant. When  it  considers  the  dye  as  no  longer  supported 
by  the  box,  it  cannot  without  violence  regard  it  as  suspended 
in  the  air ;  but  naturally  places  it  on  the  table,  and  views  it  as 
turning  up  one  of  its  sides.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
mingled causes,  which  are  requisite  to  our  forming  any 
calculation  concerning  chances. 

Secondly,  'Tis  suppos'd,  that  iho'  the  dye  be  necessarily 
determined  to  fall,  and  turn  up  one  of  its  sides,  yet  there  is 
nothing  to  fix  the  particular  side,  but  that  this  is  determined 
entirely  by  chance.  The  very  nature  and  essence  of  chance 
is  a  negation  of  causes,  and  the  leaving  the  mind  in  a  perfect 
indifference  among  those  events,  which  are  suppos'd  con- 
tingent. When  therefore  the  thought  is  determin'd  by  the 
causes  to  consider  the  dye  as  falling  and  turning  up  one  of 


its  sides^  the  chances  present  all  these  sides  as  equals  and  Sect.  XI. 
make  os  consider  every  one  of  them,  one  after  another^  as  "^^ — 
alike  probable  and  possible.  The  imagination  passes  from  pi^Miny 
the  cause,  viz.  the  throwing  of  the  dye,  to  the  effect,  viz.  the  ofchana^, 
turning  up  one  of  the  six  sides ;  and  feels  a  kind  of  impos- 
sibility both  of  stopping  short  in  the  way,  and  of  forming  any 
other  idea.  But  as  all  these  six  sides  are  incompatible,  and 
the  dye  cannot  turn  up  above  one  at  once,  this  principle 
directs  us  not  to  consider  all  of  them  at  once  as  lying  upper* 
most ;  which  we  look  upon  as  impossible :  Neither  does  it 
direct  us  with  its  entire  force  to  any  particular  side ;  for  in 
that  case  this  side  wou'd  be  considered  as  certain  and  in- 
evitable ;  but  it  directs  us  to  the  whole  six  sides  after  such 
a  manner  as  to  divide  its  force  equally  among  ihem.  We 
conclude  in  general,  that  some  one  of  them  must  result  from 
the  throw :  We  run  all  of  them  over  in  our  minds :  The 
determination  of  the  thought  is  common  to  all ;  but  no  more 
of  its  force  falls  to  the  share  of  any  one,  than  what  is  suitable 
to  its  proportion  with  the  rest.  'Tis  after  this  manner  the 
orig^inal  impulse,  and  consequently  the  vivacity  of  thought, 
arising  from  the  causes,  is  divided  and  split  in  pieces  by  the 
intermingled  chances. 

We  have  already  seen  the  influence  of  the  two  first  quali- 
ties of  the  dye,  viz.  the  camesy  and  the  number  and  indifferma 
of  the  sides,  and  have  learned  how  they  give  an  impulse  to  the 
thought,  and  divide  that  impulse  into  as  many  parts  as  there 
are  unites  in  the  number  of  sides.  We  must  now  consider 
the  effects  of  the  tliird  particular,  viz.  the  figures  inscribed  on 
each  side.  Tis  evident  that  where  several  sides  have  the 
same  figure  inscribed  on  them,  they  must  concur  in  their 
influence  on  the  mind,  and  must  unite  upon  one  image  or 
idea  of  a  figure  all  those  divided  impulses,  that  were  dis- 
pers'd  over  the  several  sides,  upon  which  that  figure  is 
inscribed.  Were  the  question  only  what  side  will  be  turn  d 
lese  are  all  perfectly  equal,  and  no  one  cou'd  ever  have 
d vantage  above  another.     But  as  the  question  is  con- 
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Pa&t  III,  cerning  the  figure,  and  as  the  same  figure  is  presented  by 
raore  than  one  side ;  'tis  evident,  that  the  impulses  belong- 
ing to  all  these  sides  must  re-unite  in  that  one  figure,  and 
y.  become  stronger  and   more  forcible  by  the  union.     Four 
sides  are  suppos'd  in  the   present  case  to   have   the  same 
figure  inscribed  on  them,  and  two  to  have  another  figure. 
The  impulses  of  the  former  are,  therefore,  superior  to  those 
of  the  latter.     But  as  the  events  arc  contrary,  and  'tis  im- 
possible both  these  figures  can  be  turn'd  up ;  the  impulses 
likewise  become  contrary,  and  the  inferior  destroys  the  supe* 
rior,  as  far  as  its  strength  goes.     The^vacity  of  the  idea  is 
.always  proportionable  to  the  degrees  of  the  impulse  or  ten- 
Vdency  to  the  transition  ;    and   belief  is  the  same  with  lhe_ 
vivacity  of  the  idea,  according  to  the  precedent  doctrine. 


SECTION   XIL 
Of  the  probability  of  causes, 

What  1  have  said  concerning  the  probability  of  chanc 
can  serve  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  assist  us  in  explaining 
the  probabiliiy  of  causes ;   since  'tis  commonly  allowed  by 
philosophers^  that  what  the  vulgar  call  chance  is  nothing  but 
a  secret  and  conceal'd  cause.     That  species  of  probability,^ 
therefore,  is  what  we  roust  chiefly  examine. 

The  probabilities  of  causes  are  of  several  kinds ;  but ; 
all  deriv'd  from  the  same  origin,  viz.  the  association  of  ideas  . 
a  present  impression.  As  the  habit,  which  produces  the  asso- 
ciation, arises  from  the  frequent  conjunction  of  objects,  it 
must  arrive  at  its  perfection  by  degrees,  and  must  acquire 
new  force  from  each  instance,  that  falls  under  our  obser 
don.  The  first  instance  has  little  or  no  force :  The  second 
makes  some  addition  to  il :  The  third  becomes  still  more 
sensible ;  and  'tis  by  these  slow  steps,  that  our  judgment 
arrives  at  a  full  assurance.  But  before  it  attains  this  pitch  of 
perfection,  it  passes  thro*  several  inferior  degrees,  and  in  all 
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of  them  is  only  to  be  esteem'd  a  presumption  or  probability*  Sect. 
The  gradation,  therefore,  from  probabilities  to  proofs  is  in     77* 
many  cases  insensible ;  and  the  difference  betwixt  these  kinds  p^obabiUt 
of  evidence  is  more  easily  perceiv'd  in  the  remote  degrees,  ^fca 
than  in  the  near  and  contiguous. 

'Tis  worthy  of  remark  on  this  occasion,  that  tho*  the 
species  of  probability  here  explain'd  be  the  first  in  order, 
and  naturally  takes  place  before  any  entire  proof  can  exist, 
yet  no  one,  who  is  arriv'd  at  the  age  of  maturity,  can  any 
longer  be  acquainted  with  it.  'Tis  true,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people  of  the  most  advanced  knowledge 
to  have  attained  only  an  imperfect  experience  of  many  parti- 
cular events;  which  naturally  produces  only  an  imperfect 
habit  and  transition ;  But  then  we  must  consider,  that  the 
mind,  having  form'd  another  observation  concerning  the  con- 
nexion of  causes  and  effects,  gives  new  force  to  its  reasoning 
from  that  observation ;  and  by  means  of  it  can  build  an 
argument  on  one  single  experiment,  when  duty  prepar'd  and 
examined.  What  we  have  found  once  to  follow  from  any 
object,  we  conclude  will  for  ever  follow  from  it ;  and  if  this 
maxim  be  not  always  built  upon  as  certain,  'tis  not  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  but  because  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  instances  to  the  contrary ;  which  leads  us 
to  the  second  species  of  probability,  where  there  is  a  cmtra- 
ritty  in  our  experience  and  observation. 

Twou'd  be  very  happy  for  men  in  the  conduct  of  their 
lives  and  actions,  were  the  same  objects  always  conjoin 'd 
together,  and  we  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  mistakes  of  our 
own  judgment,  without  having  any  reason  to  apprehend  the 
uncertainty  of  nature.  But  as  'tis  frequently  found,  that  one 
observation  is  contrary  to  another,  and  that  causes  and 
effects  follow  not  in  the  same  order,  of  which  we  have  had 
experience,  we  are  obliged  to  vary  our  reasoning  on  account 
of  this  uncertainty,  and  take  into  consideration  the  contra- 
fiety  of  events.  The  first  question,  that  occurs  on  this  head, 
\  coDceming  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  contrariety* 
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Part  III.      The  vulgar,  who  take  thingi  according  to  their  lint  Wf- 
"        pearance,  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  tncfa  m 
^j^^    uncertainty  in  the  causes,  as  makes  them  often  M  of  dieir 
^robtMlUy.  usual  influence,  tho'  they  meet  widi  no  obstacle  nor  impedi- 
ment in  their  operation.    But  philosophers  obseivitig;  that 
almost  in  every  part  of  nature  there  is  contained  a  vast 
variety  of  springs  and  principles,  wUch  are  hid,  by  reason  of 
their  minuteness  or  remoteness,  find  that  *tis  at  least  possible 
the  contrariety  of  events  may  not  proceed  firom  any  contin- 
gency in  the  cause,  but  from  the  secret  operation  of  contiaiy 
causes.    This  possibility  is  converted  into  certainty  by  Cutta* 
observation,  when  they  remark,  that  upon  an  exact  scrutiny, 
a  contrariety  of  effects  always  betrays  a  contrariety  of  causes, 
and  proceeds  from  their  mutual  liindrance  and  opposition. 
A  peasant  can  give  no  better  reason  for  the  stopping  of  any 
clock  or  watch  than  lo  say,  that  commonly  it  does  not  go 
right :  But  an  artizan  easily  perceives,  that  the  same  force  in 
the  spring  or  pendulum  has  always  the  same  influence  on  the 
wheels;  but  fails  of  its  usual  effect,  perhaps  by  reason  of 
'  a  grain  of  dust,  which  puts  a  stop  to  the  whole  movement. 

From  the  observation  of  several  parallel  instances,  phi- 
losophers form  a  maxim,  that  the  connexion  betwixt  all 
causes  and  effects  is  equally  necessary,  and  that  its  seeming 
uncertainty  in  some  instances  proceeds  from  the  secret  oppo- 
sition of  contrary  causes. 

But  however  philosophers  and  the  vulgar  may  differ  in 
their  explication  of  the  contrariety  of  events,  their  inferences 
from  it  are  always  of  the  same  kind,  and  founded  on  the 
same  principles.  A  contrariety  of  events  in  the  past  may 
give  us  a  kind  of  hesitating  belief  for  the  future  after  two 
several  ways.  Firsts  By  producing  an  imperfect  habit  and 
transition  from  the  present  impression  to  the  related  idea. 
When  the  conjunction  of  any  two  objects  is  frequent,  without 
being  entirely  constant,  the  mind  is  determined  to  pass  from 
one  object  to  the  other ;  but  not  with  so  entire  a  habit,  as 
when  the  union  is  uninterrupted,  and  all  the  instances  we  have 


mel  wiih  are  uniform  and  of  a  piece.     We  find  from  Sect.  XU 
common  experience,  in  our  actions  as  well  as  reasonings,    — **- 
that  a  constant  perseverance  in  any  course  of  life  produces  a  p{^^%/f'fy 
strong  inclination  and  tendency  to  continue  for  the  future;  tlio'  tftausa, 
there  are  habits  of  inferior  degrees  of  force,  proportion'd  to  the 
inferior  degrees  of  steadiness  and  uniformity  in  our  conduct. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  this  principle  sometimes  takes  place, 
and  produces  those  inferences  we  draw  from  contrary  phaeno- 
roena;  tho'  I  am  perswaded,  that  upon  examination  we  shall 
not  find  it  to  be  the  principle,  that  most  commonly  influences 
the  mind  in  this  species  of  reasoning.  When  we  follow  only 
the  habitual  determination  of  the  mind,  we  make  the  transi- 
tion without  any  reflection,  and  interpose  not  a  moments 
delay  betwixt  the  \iew  of  one  object  and  the  belief  of  that, 
which  is  often  found  to  attend  it.  As  the  custom  depends 
not  upon  any  deliberation,  it  operates  immediately,  without 
allowing  any  time  for  reflection.  But  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding we  have  but  few  instances  of  in  our  probable  reason- 
ings ;  and  even  fewer  iban  in  those,  which  are  deriv'd  from 
the  uninterrupted  conjunction  of  objects*  In  the  former 
species  of  reasoning  we  commonly  lake  knowingly  into  con- 
sideration the  contrariety  of  past  events;  we  compare  the 
different  sides  of  the  contrariety,  and  carefully  weigh  the 
experiments,  which  we  have  on  each  side ;  Whence  we  may 
conclude,  that  our  reasonings  of  tliis  kind  arise  not  directly 
from  the  habit,  but  in  an  oblique  maimer ;  which  we  must 
now  endeavour  to  explain. 

'Tis  evident,  that  when  an  object  is  attended  with  contrary 
cflfects,  w^e  judge  of  them  only  by  our  past  experience,  and  always 
consider  those  as  possible,  which  we  have  observ'd  to  follow 
from  iL  And  as  past  experience  regulates  our  judgment 
concerning  the  possibility  of  these  effects^  so  it  does  that 
concerning  their  probability  ;  and  that  effect,  which  has  been 
the  most  common,  we  always  esteem  the  most  Ukely.  Here 
then  are  two  things  to  be  consider'd^  viz,  the  rtasons  which 
determine  us  to  make  the  post  a  standard  for  the  future,  and 
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KT  tIL  ihe  manner  how  we  extract  a  single  judgment  from  a  con- 
trariety of  past  events. 
^*^l^  First  we  may  observe,  that  the  supposition,  ihaf  the/ulure 
^iMility.  resembles  ihe  pasi^  is  not  founded  on  arguments  of  any  kind, 
but  IS  derived  eiuirely  from  habit,  by  which  we  are  determined 
to  expect  for  the  future  the  same  train  of  objects,  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed.  This  habit  or  determination  to 
transfer  the  past  to  the  future  is  full  and  perfect;  and  con- 
sequently the  first  impulse  of  the  imagination  in  this  species 
of  reasoning  is  endow'd  with  the  same  qualities. 

But,  secondly^  when  in  considering  past  experiments  we 
find  them  of  a  contrary  nature,  this  determination,  tho*  full 
and  perfect  in  itself^  presents  us  with  no  steady  object,  but 
offers  us  a  number  of  disagreeing  images  in  a  certain  order 
and  proportion.  The  first  impulse,  therefore,  is  here  broke 
into  pieces,  and  diffuses  itself  over  all  those  images,  of  which 
each  partakes  an  equal  share  of  that  force  and  vivacity,  that 
is  derived  from  the  impulse.  Any  of  these  past  events  may 
again  happen ;  and  we  judge,  that  when  they  do  happen, 
they  will  be  mix'd  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  past. 

If  our  intention,  therefore,  be  to  consider  the  propor- 
tions of  contrary  events  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  the 
images  presented  by  oyr  past  experience  must  remain  in 
\k\t\x  first  form,  and  preserve  their  first  proportions.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  I  have  found  by  long  observation,  that  of  twenty 
ships,  which  go  to  sea,  only  nineteen  return.  Suppose  I  see 
at  present  twenty  ships  thai  leave  the  port :  I  transfer  my 
past  experience  to  the  future,  and  represent  to  myself  nine- 
teen of  these  ships  as  returning  in  safety,  and  one  as  perish- 
ing. Concerning  this  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  But  as  we 
frequently  run  over  those  several  ideas  of  past  events,  in  order 
to  form  a  judgment  concerning  one  single  event,  which 
appears  uncertain  *  this  consideration  must  change  the  first 
form  of  our  ideas,  and  draw  together  the  divided  images 
presented  by  experience ;  since  *tis  to  it  we  refer  the  de- 
tcrmi nation  of  that  particular  event,  upon  which  we  reason. 
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Many  of  these  images  are  supposed  to  concur,  and  a  superior  Se« 

number  to  concur  on  one  side.   These  agreeing  images  unite    7* 

together,  and  render  ihe  idea  more  strong  and  lively,  not  only  proh<tbiU^ 

than  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagination,  but  also  than  any  idea,  ofca\ 

which  is  supported  by  a  lesser  number  of  experiments.     Each 

new  experiment  is  as  a  new  stroke  of  the  pencil,  which  bestows 

an  additional  vivacity  on  the  colours,  without  either  mulLipl)'ing 

or  enlarging  the  figure,    This  operation  of  the  mind  has  been 

so  fully  explain  d  in  treating  of  the  probability  of  chance,  that 

I  need  not  here  endeavour  to  render  it  more  intelligible.    Every 

past  experiment  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  chaoce ;  it  \ 

being  uncertain  to  us,  whether  the  object  will  exist  conformable] 

to  one  exf)eriment  or  another :  And  for  this  reason  every  thing 

that  has  been  said  on  the  one  subject  is  applicable  to  both* 

Thus  upon  the  whole,  contrary  experiments  produce  an 
imperfect  belief,  either  by  weakening  tlie  habit,  or  by  dividing 
and  afterwards  joining  in  different  parts,  that  ptr/tci  habit, 
which  makes  us  conclude  in  general,  that  instances^  of  wbich 
we  have  no  experience,  must  necessarily  resemble  those  of 
which  we  have. 

To  justify  still  farther  this  account  of  the  second  species  of 
probability,  where  we  reason  with  knowledge  and  reflection 
from  a  contrariety  of  past  experiments,  1  shall  propose  the 
following  consideraiions,  without  fearing  to  give  offence  by 
that  air  of  subtilty,  which  attends  them.  Just  reasoning 
ought  still,  perhaps,  to  retain  its  force,  however  subtile;  in 
the  same  manner  as  matter  preserver  its  solidity  in  the  air, 
and  fire,  and  animal  spirits,  as  well  as  in  the  grosser  ar-d 
more  sensible  forms. 

First,  We  may  observe,  that  there  is  no  probability  so  great 

not  to  allow  of  a  contrary  possibility;  because  otherwise 
'twou'd  cease  to  be  a  probability,  and  wou*d  become  a  cer-! 
lainiy*  That  probability  of  causes,  which  is  most  extensive, 
and  which  we  at  present  examine,  depends  on  a  contrariety 
of  experiments ;  and  'tis  evident  an  experiment  in  the  past 
proves  at  least  a  possibility  for  the  future. 
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»in*  Secondly^  The  component  parts  of  this  possibility  am 
probability  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  differ  in  number  onl; 
lld^eVmi  ^^^  ^^^  in  kind.  It  has  been  observ'd,  that  all  single  chano 
^itabiii^t^'^:^  entirely  equat,  and  that  the  only  circumstance,  which  cai 
■  give  any  event,  that  is  contingent,  a  superiority  over  another, 

K  is  a  superior  number  of  chances.     In  like  manner,  as  the 

I  uncertainty   of  causes   is   discover'd   by   experience,  which 

I  presents  us  with  a  view  of  contrary  events,  *tis  plain,  that 

^^H  when  we  transfer  the  past  to  the  future,  the  known  to  the 
^^P  unknown,  every  past  experiment  has  the  same  weight,  and 
W  that  'tis  only  a  superior  number  of  ihem,  which  can  throw  the 

I  ballance  on  any  side.   The  possibility,  therefore*  which  enters 

I  into  every  reasoning  of  this  kind,  is  compos'd  of  parts,  whicl 

I  are  of  the  same  nature  both  among  themselves,  and  with 

^^^         those,  that  compose  the  opposite  probability. 
^^H  Thirdly,  We  may  establish  it  as  a  certain  maxim,  that  \ 

^^^  all  moral  as  well  as  natural  phaenomena,  wherever  any  cause 
consists  of  a  number  of  parts,  and  the  effect  encreases  or  di- 
minishes, according  to  the  variation  of  that  number,  the  effect, 
properly  speaking,  is  a  compounded  one,  and  arises  from  the 
union  of  the  several  effects,  that  proceed  from  each  part  of  the 
cause.  Thus  because  ihe  gravity  of  a  body  encreases  or  dimin- 
ishes by  the  encrease  or  diminution  of  its  parts,  we  conclude 
that  each  part  contains  this  quality  and  contributes  to  the 
gravity  of  the  whole.  The  absence  or  presence  of  a  part  of 
the  cause  is  attended  with  that  of  a  proportionable  part  of  tlie 
effect.  This  connexion  or  constant  conjunction  sulhciently 
proves  the  one  part  to  be  the  cause  of  the  other.  As  the  belief, 
which  we  have  of  any  event,  encreases  or  diminishes  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  chances  or  past  experiments,  'tis  to  be 
consider*d  as  a  compounded  effect,  of  which  each  part  arises 
from  a  proportionable  number  of  chances  or  experiments. 
'"^^Let  us  now  join  these  three  observations,  and  see  what 
conclusion  we  can  draw  from  them.  To  every  probability 
Jjtherc  is  an  opposite  possibility.  This  possibility  is  compos'd 
of  parts,  that  arc  entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  the 
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pfTobability ;  and  consequently  have  the  same  influence  on  Sect. 
the  mind  and  understanding.     The  belief,  which  attends  the    ' 
probability,  is  a  compounded  effect^  and  is  form'd  by  ^^  Jr^hilitf 
concurrence  of  the  several  effecls,  which  proceed  from  each  of  causes. 
part  of  the  probability.     Since  therefore  each  part  of  the 
probability  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  belief,  each 
part  of  the  possibility  must  have  the  same  influence  on  the 
opposite  side;  the  nature  of  these  parts  being  entirely  the 

Qe.  The  contrary  belief*  attending  the  possibilityj  implies 
fview  of  a  certain  object,  as  well  as  the  probability  does  an 
opposite  view.  In  this  particular  both  these  degrees  of  belief 
arc  alike.  The  only  manner  then,  in  which  the  superior 
number  of  similar  component  parts  in  the  one  can  exert  its  | 
influence,  and  prevail  above  the  inferior  in  the  other,  is  by 
producing  a  stronger  and  more  lively  view  of  its  object. 
Each  part  presents  a  particular  view ;  and  all  these  views 
uniting  together  produce  one  general  view»  which  is  fuller 
and  more  distinct  by  the  greater  number  of  causes  or  prin- 
ciples, from  which  it  is  deriv*d.  , 

The  component  parts  of  the  probability  and  possibility, 
being  alike  in  their  nature,  must  produce  like  effects ;  and 
the  likeness  of  their  effects  consists  in  this,  that  each  of  them 
presents  a  view  of  a  particular  object.  But  tho'  these  parts 
be  alike  in  their  nature,  they  are  very  different  in  their 
quantity  and  number ;  and  this  difference  must  appear  in  the 
effect  as  well  as  the  similarity.  Now  as  the  view  they  present 
18  in  both  cases  full  and  entire,  and  comprehends  the  object 
in  all  its  parts,  'tis  impossible  that  in  this  particular  there  can 
be  any  difference;  nor  is  there  any  thing  but  a  superior 
vivacity  in  the  probability,  arising  from  the  concurrence 
of  a  superior  number  of  views,  which  can  distinguish  these 
effects. 

Here  is  almost  the  same  argument  in  a  different  Ught. 
All  our  reasonings  concerning  the  probability  of  causes  are 
founded  on  the  transferring  of  past  to  future.  The  trans- 
ferring of  any  past  experiment  to   the   future  is  sufficient 


i 

om     1 


Srt  UL  to  give  us  a  view  of  ihe  object ;  whether  that  expenrnem 

single,  or  combin'd  wiih  others  of  the  same  kind;  whether 
lliine^and  ^^  ^  entire,  or  oppos'd  by  others  of  a  contrary  kind* 
frohabiiiiy.  Suppose,  then,  it  acquires  both  these  qualities  of  combination 
and  opposition,  it  loses  not  upon  that  account  its  former 
power  of  presenting  a  view  of  the  object,  but  only  concurs 
with  and  opposes  other  experiments,  that  have  a  like  in- 
fluence. A  question,  therefore,  may  arise  concerning  the 
manner  both  of  the  concurrence  and  opposition.  As  to  the 
concurnnce,  there  is  only  the  choice  left  betwixt  these  two 
hypotheses.  Firsts  That  the  view  of  the  object,  occasioned 
by  the  transference  of  each  past  experiment,  presen'cs  it: 
entire,  and  only  muUipUes  the  number  of  views.  Or,  stcondi 
That  it  runs  into  the  other  similar  and  correspondent  vie 
and  gives  them  a  superior  degree  of  force  and  vivacil; 
But  that  the  first  hypothesis  is  erroneous,  is  evident  from 
experience,  which  informs  us»  that  the  belief,  attending  any 
reasoning,  consists  tn  one  conclusion,  not  in  a  multitude  of 
similar  ones,  which  wou*d  only  distract  the  mind,  and  in 
many  cases  wou'd  be  too  numerous  to  be  comprehended 
distinctly  by  any  finite  capacity.  It  remains,  therefore,  as 
the  only  reasonable  opinion,  that  these  similar  view*s  run  into 
each  other,  and  unite  their  forces ;  so  as  to  produce  a 
Bironger  and  clearer  view*  than  what  arises  from  any  one 
alonet  This  is  the  manner,  in  which  past  experiments 
concur,  when  they  are  transfer'd  to  any  future  event* 
to  the  manner  of  their  opposition^  'its  evident,  that  a3 
contrary  views  are  incompatible  with  each  olher,  and 
impossible  the  object  can  at  once  exist  conformable  to 
both  of  them,  their  influence  becomes  mutually  destructi^ 
and  the  mind  is  determin*d  to  the  superior  oniy  with  ihi 
force,  which  remains  after  subtracting  the  inferior, 

I  am  sensible  how  abstruse  all  ihis  reasoning  must  ap] 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  who  not  being  accustomed  to  sui 
profound  reflectiona  on  the  intellectual  faculties  of  tiie  mv 
will  be  apt  to  reject  as  chimerical  whatever  strikes  not 


with  the  common  received  notions,  and  with  the  earnest  and  Sect* 
most  obvious  principles  of  philosophy.     And  no  doubt  there        **"" 
are  some  pains  required  to  enter  into  these  arguments ;  iho'  pi^ifMliiy 
perhaps  very  little  are  necessary  to  perceive  the  imperfection  of  causes. 
of  every  vulgar  hypothesis  on   this   subject,   and   the  little 
light,  which  philosophy  can  yet  afford  us  in  such  sublime  and 
such  curious  speculations.    Let  men  be  once  fully  perswaded 
of  these  two  principles,  Thai  then  is  nothing  in  any  object^ 
cmiiderd  in  iUelf,  which  can  afford  us  a  reason /or  drawing\ 
a  conclusion  bi}'ond  it ;  and,  That  even  after  the  observation  of 
thi  frequent  or  constant  conjunction  of  objects ^  we  have  no  reason  I 
icf  draw  any  inference  concerning  any  object  beyond  those  of 
which  we  have  had  experience  ;  I  say,  let  men  be  once  fully 
convinc'd  of  these  two  principles,  and  this  will  throw  them  so 
loose  from  all   common  systems,  that  they  will   make   no 
difficulty  of  receiving  any,  which  may  appear  the  most  ex- 
traordinary.    These  principles  we  have  found  to  be  suffi- 
ciently convincing,  even  with   regard  to  our   most  certain 
reasonings  from  causation  :  But  I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  that 
with  regard  to  these  conjectural  or  probable  reasonings  they 
still  acquire  a  new  degree  of  evidence. 

First,  'Tis  obvious,  that  in  reasonings  of  this  kind,  'tisjiot 
the  object  presented  to  us,  which,  considered  in  itself,  affords 
OS  i^ny  reason  to  draw  a  conclusion  concerning  any  other 
obfect^or^vent.  For  as  this  latter  object  is  suppos'd  un- 
certain, and  as  the  uncertainty  is  deriv'd  from  a  conceaUd 
contrariety  of  causes  in  the  former,  were  any  of  the  causes 
plac'd  in  the  known  qualities  of  that  object,  they  woud 
no  longer  be  conceal'd,  nor  wou'd  our  conclusion  be  un* 
certain. 

But,  secondly,  'tis  equally  obvious  in  this  species  of  reason- 
ing, that  if  the  transference  of  the  past  to  the  future  were 
founded  merely  on  a  conclusion  of  the  understanding,  it 
cou'd  never  occasion  any  belief  or  assurance.  "WTren  we 
transfer  contrary  experiments  to  the  future,  we  can  only 
repeat    tJiesc    contrary    experiments    with    their    particular 
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IS ;   which   cou'd   not   produce  assurance  in  a^^ 
nt,  upon  which  we  reason,  unless  the  fancy  melted 
ill  those  images  that  concur,  and  extracted  from    ' 
single  idea  or  image,  which  is  intense  and  lively  j^ 
I  to  the  number  of  experiments  from  which  it^H 
d  their  superiority  above  their  antagonists.     OS^ 
ience  presents  no  determinate  object;  and  as  our 
rever  faint,  fixes  itself  on  a  determinate  object,  'tis 
It  the  belief  arises  not  merely  from  the  transference 
»  future,   but  from   some  operation  of  the  fancy 
mih  it.     This  may  lead  tis  to  conceive  the  manner, 
lat  faculty  enters  into  all  our  reasonings. 

conclude  this  subject  with  two  reflections,  which 
ve  our  atteniion.     The/nr/  may  be  explained  after 
*n     When  the  mind  forms  a  reasoning  concerning 
r  of  fact,  which  is  only  probable^  it  casts  its  eye 
upon  past  experience,  and  transferring  it  to  the 
)resented  with  so  many  contrary  views  of  its  object, 
hose  that  are  of  the  same  kind  uniting  together, 
ng  into  one  act  of  the  mind,  serve  to  fortify  and 
But   suppose  that   this  multitude  of  views   or 
>f  an  object  proceeds  not  from   experience,  but 
untary  act  of  the  imagination ;  this  effect  does  not 
at  least,  follows  not  in  the  same  degree.     For  iho* 
d  education  produce  belief  by  such  a  repetition,  |^H 
v'd  from  experience^  yet  this  requires  a  long  tr^^| 
>ng  wilh  a  very  frequent  and  undesignd  repetiti^^H 
we  may  pronounce,  that  a  person,  who  wov^H 
y  repeat  any  idea  in  his  mind,  tho'  supported  ^^| 
sperience,  wou'd  be  no  more  inclin*d  to  believe  ^^| 
3f  its  object,  than  if  he  had  contented  himself  wj^| 
f  of  it.     Beside  the  effect  of  design ;  each  act^H 
being  separate  and  independent,  has  a  separai^ 
and  joins  not  its  force  with  that  of  its  fellows.    ' 

Not  being 

united  by  any  common  object,  producing  them, 

ivc  no  relation  to  each  other ;  and  consequently  make  Sect. 
transition  or  union  of  forces.     This  phsenomenon  we 
shall  understand  better  afterwards. 


Oftke 

probahiliiy  j 
h\y  second  reflection  is  founded  on  those  large  probabilities,  o/eau 
which  the  mind  can  judge  of,  and  the  minute  differences  it 
can  observe  betwixt  them.  When  the  chances  or  experi- 
ments on  one  side  amount  to  ten  thousand*  and  on  the  other 
to  ten  thousand  and  one,  the  judgment  gives  the  preference 
to  the  latter,  upon  account  of  that  superiority  ;  tho'  *tis 
plainly  impossible  for  the  mind  to  run  over  every  particular 
view,  and  distinguish  the  superior  vivacity  of  the  image 
arising  from  the  superior  number,  where  the  difference  is  so 
inconsiderable.  We  have  a  parallel  Instance  in  the  affec- 
tions. Tis  evident,  according  to  the  principles  above- 
meoiion'd,  that  when  an  object  produces  any  passion  in  us» 
which  varies  according  lo  the  different  quantity  of  the  object ; 
I  say,  'tis  evident,  that  the  passion,  properly  speaking,  is  not 
a  simple  emotion,  but  a  compounded  one,  of  a  great  number 
of  weaker  passions,  deriv'd  from  a  view  of  each  part  of  the 
object.  For  otherwise  'twere  impossible  the  passion  shou'd 
cncrease  by  the  en  crease  of  these  parts.  Thus  a  man,  who  | 
desires  a  thousand  pound,  has  in  reality  a  thousand  or  more 
desires,  which  uniting  together,  seem  to  make  only  one  pas- 
sion ;  tho'  the  composition  evidently  betrays  itself  upon 
every  alteration  of  the  object,  by  the  preference  he  gives  to 
the  larger  number,  if  superior  only  by  an  unite.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  so  small  a  difference  * 
wou'd  not  be  discernible  in  the  passions,  nor  cou*d  render 
them  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The  difference,  there-* 
fore,  of  our  conduct  in  preferring  the  greater  number  depends^ 
not  upon  our  passions,  but  upon  custom,  and  general  rules. 
We  have  found  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  that  the  augment- 
ing the  numbers  of  any  sum  augments  the  passion,  where  the 
numbers  are  precise  and  the  difference  sensible.  The  mind 
can  perceive  firom  its  immediate  feeling,  that  three  guineas 
produce  a  greater  passion  than  two ;  and  this  it  transfers  to 
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Part  IIL  larger  nunibers,  because  of  the  resemblance ;  and  by  a  gem 
7**        ral  rule  assigns  to  a  thousand  guineas,  a  stronger  passi 
fge  and    than  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine.     These  general  nil 
^habihty.  y^^  ^\\^\\  explain  presently* 

But  beside  these  two  species  of  probability,  which  are  de- 
rived from  an  imperfect  experience  and  from  contrary  causes, 
there  is  a  third  arising  from  Analogy,  which  differs  from 
them  in  some  material  circumstances.  According  to  the 
hypothesis  above  explained  all  kinds  of  reasoning  from  causes 
or  effects  are  founded  on  t%vo  particulars,  viz.  the  constant  ^ 
conjunction  of  any  two  objects  in  all  past  experience,  and  the 
resemblance  of  a  present  object  to  any  one  of  them,  ^he 
effect  of  these  two  particulars  is,  that  the  present  object 
invigorates  and  inlivens  the  imagination  ;  and  the  resei 
blance,  along  with  the  constant  union,  conveys  this  force 
vivacity  to  the  related  idea ;  which  we  are  therefore  said  to 
believe,  or  assent  to.  If  you  weaken  either  the  union  or 
resemblance,  you  weaken  the  principle  of  transition,  and  of 
consequence  that  belief,  which  arises  from  it.  The  vivacity 
of  the  first  impression  cannot  be  fully  convey'd  to  the  relat! 
idea^  either  where  tie  conjunction  of  their  objects  is  not 
slant,  or  where  the  present  impression  does  not  perfecti 
resemble  any  of  those,  whose  union  we  are  accustom' d  to 
observe.  In  those  probabilities  of  chance  and  causes  above- 
explain'd,  'tis  the  constancy  of  the  union,  which  is  diminish *d; 
and  in  the  probability  deriv'd  from  ^.nalogy,  'tis  the  resem- 
blance only,  which  is  affected.  Without  some  degree  of 
resemblance,  as  well  as  union,  'tis  impossible  there  can  be  any 
reasoning  :  but  as  this  resemblance  admits  of  many  different 
degrees,  the  reasoning  becomes  ]»roportionably  more  or  less 
firm  and  certain.  An  experiment  loses  of  its  force,  when 
transferred  to  instances,  which  are  not  exactly  resembling; 
tho'  'tis  evident  it  may  still  relain  as  much  as  may  be  ihe 
foundation  of  probability,  as  long  as  there  is  any  resem- 
blance remaining. 


SECT.XIH 


SECTION  XIIL 
0/  unphthsophical  prohahiltiy^ 

All  these  kinds  of  probability  are  receiv'd  by  philosophers, 
and  allow'd  to  be  reasonable  foundations  of  belief  and  opi- 
nion- But  there  are  others,  that  are  derived  from  the  same 
principles,  tho'  they  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  lo  obtain 
the  same  sanction.  The  first  probability  of  this  kind  may  be 
accounted  for  thus.  The  diminution  of  the  union,  and  of 
the  resemblance,  as  above  explained,  diminishes  the  facility 
of  the  transition,  and  by  that  means  weakens  the  evidence ; 
and  we  may  farther  obser\^e,  that  the  same  diminution  of  the 
evidence  will  follow  from  a  diminution  of  the  impression, 
and  Crom  the  shading  of  those  colours,  under  which  it  ap- 
pears to  the  memory  or  senses.  The  argument,  which  we 
found  on  any  matter  of  fact  we  remember,  is  more  or  less 
convincing,  according  as  ihe  fact  is  recent  or  remote,*  and* 
tho'  the  difference  in  these  degrees  of  evidence  be  not 
receiv'd  by  philosophy  as  solid  and  legitimate;  because  in 
thai  case  an  argument  must  have  a  diflferent  force  to  day, 
from  what  it  shall  have  a  month  hence  ;  yet  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  philosophy*  'tis  certain,  this  circumstance 
has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  understanding,  and 
secretly  changes  the  authority  of  the  same  argument,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  times,  in  which  it  is  propos'd  to  us,  A 
greater  force  and  vivacity  in  the  impression  naturally  con- 
veys a  greater  to  the  related  idea  ;  and  'tis  on  the  degrees  of 
force  and  vivacity,  that  the  belief  depends,  according  to  the 
foregoing  system. 

There  is  a  seccnd  difference,  which  we  may  frequently 
observe  in  our  degrees  of  belief  and  assurance,  and  which 
never  fails  to  take  place,  tho'  disclaimed  by  philosophers. 
An  experiment,  that  is  recent  and  fresh  in  the  memory, 
affects  us  more  than  one  that  is  in  some  measure  obli- 
terated ;  and  has  a  superior  influence  on  the  |udgment.  as 
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Paet  in,  well  as  on  the  passions.  A  lively  impression  produces  more 
assurance  than  a  faint  one;  because  it  has  more  original 
dpe^J  ^^^^^  ^^  communicate  to  the  related  idea,  which  iliereb 
wobability.  acquires  a  greater  force  and  vivacity,  A  recent  observatifl 
has  a  like  effect ;  because  the  custom  and  transition  is  there 
more  entire,  and  preserves  better  the  original  force  in  the 
communication.  Thus  a  drunkard,  who  has  seen  his 
companion  die  of  a  debauch,  is  struck  with  that  instance  for 
some  time,  and  dreads  a  like  accident  for  himself:  But  as 
the  memory  of  it  decays  away  by  degrees,  his  former  security 
returns,  and  the  danger  seems  less  certain  and  real 

I  add,  as  a  third  instance  of  this  kind,  that  tho*  our  rea- 
sonings from  proofs  and  from  probabilities  be  considerably 
different  from  each  other,  yet  the  former  species  of  reasoning 
often  degenerates  insensibly  into  the  latter,  by  nothing  but 
the  multitude  of  connected  arguments.  *Tis  certain,  that 
when  an  inference  is  drawn  immediately  from  an  object, 
without  any  intermediale  cause  or  effect,  the  conviction  is 
much  stronger,  and  the  persuasion  more  lively,  than  when 
the  imagination  is  carry*d  thro'  a  long  chain  of  connected 
arguments,  however  infallible  the  connexion  of  each  link  may 
be  esteemed.  Tis  from  the  original  impression,  that  the 
vivacity  of  all  the  ideas  is  derived,  by  means  of  the  customary 
transition  of  the  imagination ;  and  'tis  evident  this  vivacity 
must  gradually  decay  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  and  must 
kfle  somewhat  in  each  transition.  Sometimes  this  distance 
has  a  greater  infiyence  than  even  contrary  experiments  wou'd 
have ;  and  a  man  may  receive  a  more  lively  conviction  from 
a  probable  reasoning,  which  is  close  and  immediate,  than 
from  a  long  chain  of  consequences,  tho'  just  and  conclusive 
in  each  part.  Nay  'tis  seldom  such  reasonings  produce  any 
conviction  ;  and  one  must  have  a  very  strong  and  firm  ima- 
gination to  preserve  the  evidence  to  the  end,  where  it  passes 
thro'  so  many  stages. 

But  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  a  very  curious 
phaenomenon,  which  the  present  subject  suggests  to  us.     *T^ 


ident  there  is  no  point  of  ancient  history,  of  which  we  SbctJ 
can  have  any  assurance,  but  by  passing  ihro*  many  millions  ^"** 
of  causes  and  effects,  and  thro'  a  chain  of  arguments  o^  //jjl^ffjl 

almost  an  immeasurable  length.     Before  the  knowledge  of/'i 

the  fact  cou'd  come  to  the  6rst  historian,  it  must  be  convey *d 
thro*  many  mouths;  and  after  it  is  committed  to  writing,  each 
new  copy  is  a  new  object,  of  which  the  connexion  with  the 
foregoing  is  known  only  by  experience  and  observation* 
Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  precedent 
reasoning,  that  the  evidence  of  all  ancient  history  must  now 
be  lost ;  or  at  least,  will  be  lost  in  time,  as  the  chain  of  causes 
encreases,  and  runs  on  to  a  greater  length.  But  as  it  seems 
contrary  lo  common  sense  to  think,  that  if  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  the  art  of  printing,  continue  on  the  same  footing 
as  at  present,  our  posterity,  even  after  a  thousand  ages,  can 
ever  doubt  if  there  has  been  such  a  man  as  Julius  Cmsak  ; 
this  may  be  consider*d  as  an  objection  to  the  present  system. 
If  belief  consisted  only  in  a  certain  vivacity,  convey'd  from 
an  original  impression,  it  wou'd  decay  by  the  length  of  the 
transition,  and  must  at  last  be  utterly  extinguished :  And 
vtce  virsa,  if  belief  on  some  occasions  be  not  capable  of  such 
an  extinction;  it  must  be  something  different  Irom  that 
vivacity. 

Before  I  answer  this  objection  I  shall  observe,  that  from 
this  topic  there  has  been  borrowed  a  very  celebrated  argument 
against  the  Christian  Religion ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
tbe  connexion  betwixt  each  link  of  the  chain  in  human 
testimony  has  been  there  supposed  not  to  go  beyond  proba- 
bility, and  to  be  liable  to  a  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
And  indeed  it  must  be  confest,  that  in  this  manner  of  con- 
sidering tlie  subject,  (which  liowever  is  not  a  true  one)  there 
18  no  history  or  tradition,  but  what  must  in  the  end  lose  all 
its  force  and  evidence,  Kvery  new  probability  diminishes 
the  original  conviction ;  and  however  great  that  conviction 
may  be  suppos'd,  'tis  impossible  it  can  subsist  under  such 
reiterated  diminutions*    This  is  true  in  general ;  tho*  wc  shall 
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Part  IlL  find  '  afierwards,  that  there  is  one  very  memorable  exception, 
which  is  of  vast  consequence  in  the  present  subject  of  the 
understanding^. 

Mean  while  to  give  a  solution  of  the  preceding  objectioj 
upon  the  supposition,  that  hislorical  evidence  amounts 
first  to  an  entire  proof;  let  us  consider,  that  tho'  the  linl 
are  innumerable,  that  connect  any  original  fact  with  the 
present  impression,  which  is  the  foundation  of  belief ;  yet  i 
are  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  depend  on  the  fidehly 
Printers  and  Copists.  One  edition  passes  into  another,  ai 
that  into  a  third,  and  so  on»  till  we  come  to  that  volume  we 
peruse  at  present.  There  is  no  variation  in  the  steps.  A 
we  know  one,  we  know  all  of  them ;  and  after  we  have  mi 
one,  we  can  have  no  scruple  as  lo  the  rest.  This  circun?' 
stance  alone  preserves  the  evidence  of  history,  and 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  present  age  to  the  latest 
posterity.  If  all  the  long  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  which 
connect  any  past  event  with  any  volume  of  history,  were 
compos'd  of  parts  different  from  each  other,  and  which  'twere 
necessary  for  the  mind  distinctly  to  conceive,  'tis  impossible 
we  shou'd  preserve  to  the  end  any  belief  or  evidence.  But  as 
most  of  these  proofs  are  perfectly  resembling,  the  mind  runs 
easily  along  them,  jumps  from  one  part  to  another  with 
facility,  and  forms  but  a  confus'd  and  general  notion  of  each 
link.  By  this  means  a  long  cliain  of  argument,  has  as  111 
effect  in  diminishing  the  original  vivacity,  as  a  much  shoi 
w^ou'd  have,  if  compos'd  of  parts,  which  were  different  from 
each  other,  and  of  which  each  required  a  distinct  considera* 
tion. 

A  fourth  unphilosophical  species  of  probability  is  that 
deriv'd  from  general  rules,  which  we  rashly  form  to  ourselv 
and  which  are  the  source  of  what  we  properly  call  PiL£|ur»i< 
An  Irishman  cannot  have  wit,  and  a  Frenchman  cann< 
have  solidity  ;  for  which  reason,  tho*  the  conversation  of  the 
former  in  any  instance  be  visibly  very  agreeable,  and  of  the 
'  Part  TV.  iwt,  I. 
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try  judicious,  we  have  entertainM  such  a  prejudice  Skct^XII 
them,  that  ihey  must  be  dunces  or  fops  in  spile  of        •*  - 
seDse  and  reason.     Human  nature  is  very  subject  to  errors  /^Jljlf^Ji 
of  ihb  kind;    and  perhaps   this  nation  as  much   as  any/y**»i^ 
other. 

Shou'd  it  be  demanded  why  men  form  general  rules,  and 
allow  them  to  influence  iheir  judgment,  even  contrar)^  to 
present  observation  and  experience,  I  shou'd  reply^  that  in 
my  opinion  it  proceeds  from  those  very  principles,  on  which 
all  judgments  concerning  causes  and  effects  depend.  Our 
judgments  concerning  cause  and  effect  are  derived  from  habit 
an  '  nee;  and  when  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 

oiir  united  lo  another,  our  imag^ination  passes  from 

ibe  first  10  the  second*  by  a  natural  transition,  which  precedes- 
reflection,  and  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  it.  Now  'tis 
the  nature  of  xustom  not  only  lo  operate  with  its  full  force, 
when  objects  are  presented,  that  are  exactly  the  same 
with  those  lo  which  we  have  been  accustom'd ;  but  also  lo 
operate  in  an  inferior  degree,  when  we  discover  such  as  are 
similar ;  and  tho*  the  habit  loses  somewhat  of  its  force  by 
every  difference,  yei  His  seldom  entirely  destroyed,  where  any 
considerable  circumstances  remain  the  same.  A  man,  who 
has  contracted  a  custom  of  eating  fruit  by  the  use  of  pears  or 
|>eaches,  will  satisfy  himself  with  melons,  where  he  cannot 
find  his  favourite  fruit;  as  one,  who  has  become  a  drunkard 
by  ihe  use  of  red  wines,  will  be  carried  almost  with  the  same 
violence  to  white,  if  presented  to  him.  From  this  principle 
I  have  accounted  for  thai  species  of  probability,  deriv'd  from 
analogy,  where  we  transfer  our  experience  in  past  instances 
to  objects  which  are  resembling^  but  are  not  exactly  the  same 
with  those  concerning  which  we  have  had  experience.  In 
proportion  as  the  jesemblance  decays^  the  probability 
diminishes ;  but  still  has  some  force  as  long  as  there  remain 
any  traces  of  the  resemblance. 

This  observation  we  may  carry  farther;  and  may  remark, 
that  tho'  custom  be  the  foundatlcai  of  all  our  judgmentSi  yet 
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Part  III.  sometimes  it  has  an  effect  on  the  imagination  in  opposid 

^  />/\  '*        '^  ^^^^  judgment,  and  produces  a  contrariet)'  in  our  seniimeij 

/^igeattd    concerning  the  same  objectc     I  explain  myself.     Injalmd 

ff^hahiiity,  all  kinds  of  causes  there  is  a  complication  of  circumstanc 

jof  which  some  are  essential,  and  others  superfluous ;  some 
^re  absolutely  requisite  to  the  production  of  the  cflfect,  and 
others  are  only  conjoin'd  by  accident.  Now  we  may  observe. 
that  when  these  superfluous  circumstances  are  numerous,  and 
remarkable^  and  frequently  conjoin'd  with  the  essential,  they 
have  such  an  influence  on  the  imagination,  that  even  in  the 
absence  of  (be  latter  they  carry  us  on  to  the  conception  of 
ihe  usual  effect,  and  give  to  that  conception  a  force  and 
vivacity,  which  make  it  superior  to  the  mere  fictions  of  the 
fancy.  We  may  correct  this  propensity  by  a  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  those  circunistances ;  but  'tis  still  certain,  that 
custom  takes  the  start,  and  gives  a  biass  to  the  imagination. 
To  illustrate  this  by  a  familiar  instance,  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  a  man,  who  being  hung  out  from  a  high  tower  in 
a  cage  of  iron  cannot  forbear  trembling,  when  he  surveys  the 
precipice  below  him,  tho'  he  knows  himself  to  be  perfei 
secure  from  falling,  by  his  experience  of  the  solidity  of 
iron,  which  supports  him  ;  and  tho*  the  ideas  of  fall 
descent,  and  harm  and  death,  be  deriv*d  solely  from  custom 
and  experience*  The  same  custom  goes  beyond  the 
instances,  from  which  it  is  dcriv'd,  and  to  which  it  perfectly 
corresponds ;  and  influences  his  ideas  of  such  objects  as  are 
in  some  respect  resembling,  but  fall  not  precisely  under  the 
same  rule.  The  circumstances  of  depth  and  descent  strike 
so  strongly  upon  him,  that  their  influence  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  the  contrary  circumstances  of  support  and  solidity,  which 
ought  to  give  him  a  perfect  security.  His  imagination  runs 
away  with  its  object,  aJid  excites  a  passion  proportion'd  to  it. 
That  passion  returns  back  upon  the  imagination  and  in  livens 
the  idea  ;  which  lively  idea  has  a  new  influence  on  the 
passion,  and  in  its  turn  augments  its  force  and  violence ;  and 
both  his  fancy  and  affection^,  thus  mutually  supporting  each 
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[Cause  the  whole  to  have  a  very  great  influence  upon  Sec i,:> 


But  why  need  we  seek  for  other  instances,  while  the  present  /^^^/^^^/ 
subject  of  [philosophical]  *  probabilities  offers  us  so  obvious  ^robabi^ 
an  one,  in  the  opposition  betwixt  the  judgment  and  imagina- 
tion arising  from  these  effects  of  custom  ?  According  to  my 
system,  all  reasonings  are  nothing  but  the  effects  of  custom  ; 
and  custom  has  no  influence,  but  by  inlivening  the  imagina- 
tion, and  giving  us  a  strong  conception  of  any  object.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that  our  judgment  and  imagina- 
tion can  never  be  contrary,  and  that  custom  cannot  operate 
on  the  latter  faculty  after  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it 
opposite  to  the  former.  This  diflicuUy  we  can  remove  after 
no  other  manner^  than  by  supposing  the  influence  of  general 
rules-  We  shall  afterwards^  take  notice  of  some  general 
rulesj  by  which  we  ought  to  regulate  our  judgment  concerning 
causes  and  effects ;  and  these  rules  are  form'd  on  the  nature 
of  our  understanding,  and  on  our  experience  of  its  operations 
in  the  judgments  we  form  concerning  objects*  By  them  we 
learn  to  distinguish  the  accidental  circumstances  from  the 
efilcacious  causes ;  and  when  we  find  that  an  effect  can  be 
produced  without  the  concurrence  of  any  particular  circum- 
stance, we  conclude  that  that  circumstance  makes  not  a  part 
of  the  efficacious  cause,  however  frequently  conjoin'd  with  it. 
But  as  this  frequent  conjunction  necessarily  makes  it  have 
some  effect  on  the  imagination,  in  spile  of  the  opposite  con- 
clusion from  general  rules,  the  opposition  of  these  two 
principles  produces  a  contrariety  in  our  thoughts,  and  causes 
us  to  ascribe  tlie  one  inference  to  our  judgment,  and  the 
other  to  our  imagination.  The  general  rule  is  attributed  to 
our  judgment ;  as  being  more  extensive  and  constant.  The 
exception  to  the  imagination ;  as  being  more  capricious  and 
uncertain. 

Thus  our  general  rules  are  m,  a  manner  set  in  opposition 
10  each  other.     When  an  object  appears,  that  resembles  any 
'  [onphtlosophicall].  *  Sect.  15. 


pAJ^TllIt  cause  in  very  considerable  circtimstances,  the  imagination 
naturally  carries  us  to  a  lively  conception  of  the  usual  effect, 
Mg^ftd  ^^^'  ^^^  object  be  different  in  the  most  material  and  mast 
probabiliiy.  eflUcacious  circumstances  from  tliat  cause*  Here  is  the  first 
influence  of  general  rules.  But  when  we  take  a  review 
this  acl  of  the  mind,  and  compare  it  with  the  more  genei 
and  atilheniic  operations  of  the  understanding,  we  find  it  to 
be  of  an  irregular  nature,  and  destructive  of  all  the  most 
eslablish'd  principles  of  reasonings;  which  is  the  cause  of 
our  rejecUng  it.  This  is  a  second  influence  of  general  rules, 
and  implies  the  condemnation  of  the  former.  Sometimes  the 
one,  sometimes  the  other  prevails,  according  to  the  disposi^ 
tion  and  character  of  the  person.  The  vulgar  are  coi 
monly  guided  by  the  first,  and  wise  men  by  the  secoi 
Mean  while  the  sceptics  may  here  have  the  pleasure 
observing  a  new  and  signal  contradiction  in  our  reason,  and 
of  seeing  all  philosophy  ready  to  be  subverted  by  a  principle 
of  human  nature,  and  again  sav'd  by  a  new  direction  of  the 
very  same  principle.  The  following  of  general  rules  is 
very  unphilosophical  species  of  probability;  and  yet  'lis  on! 
by  following  them  that  we  can  correct  this,  and  all  other 
unphilosophical  probabilities* 

Since  we  have  instances,  where  general  rules  operate  on 
the  imagination  even  contrary  to  ihe  judgment,  we  need  not 
be  surpriz'd  to  see  their  effects  encrease,  when  conjoin'd  with 
that  latter  faculty,  and  to  observe  that  they  bestow  on  the 
ideas  they  present  to  us  a  force  superior  to  what  attends 
other.  Every  one  knows,  there  is  an  indirect  manner 
insinuating  praise  or  blame,  which  is  much  less  shockii 
llian  the  open  flattery  or  censure  of  any  person.  Howe' 
he  may  communicate  his  sentiments  by  such  secret  inssinui 
tions,  and  make  them  known  with  equal  certainty  as  by  the 
open  discovery  of  them,  'tis  certain  that  their  influence  is  not 
equally  strong  and  powerful.  One  who  lashes  me  with  con- 
ceafd  strokes  of  satire,  moves  not  my  indignation  to  such 
a  degree,  as  if  he  flatly  told  me  I  was  a  fool  and  coxcomb 
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tho*  I  equally  underbtatid  liis  Jiicaniug,  as  if  he  did.     This  Sect.; 
difference   is   to  be  allribuled  to  the  influence  of  general 
rales* 

Whether  a  person  openly  abuses  me,  or  slyly  intimaics 
his  contempt,  in  neither  case  do  I  immediateJy  perceive  his 
sentiment  or  opinion  ;  and  'tis  only  by  signs,  that  is,  by  its 
eff"ects,  1  become  sensible  of  it.  The  only  dilTcrence,  then, 
betwixt  ihese  two  cases  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  open  dis* 
covery  of  his  sentiments  he  makes  use  of  signs,  which  are 
general  and  universal  ;  and  in  the  secret  intimation  employs 
such  as  are  more  singular  and  uncommon.  The  effect  of 
this  circumstance  is,  that  the  imagination,  in  running  from 
the  present  impression  to  the  absent  idea,  makes  the  iransi- 
iion  with  greater  facility,  and  consequently  conceives  ihe 
object  with  greater  force,  where  the  connexion  is  common 
and  universal,  than  where  it  is  more  rare  and  particular* 
Accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  die  open  declaration  of 
our  sentiments  is  call'd  the  taking  off  the  mask,  as  the  secret 
intimafion  of  our  opinions  is  said  to  be  the  veiling  of  them. 
The  difference  betwixt  an  idea  prodiic'd  by  a  general  con- 
nexion, and  that  arising  from  a  particular  one  is  here 
compared  to  the  difference  betwixt  an  impression  and  an  idea* 
This  difference  in  the  imagination  has  a  suitable  effect  on  the 
passions ;  and  this  effect  is  augmented  by  another  circum- 
stance. A  secret  intimation  of  anger  or  contempt  shews  that 
we  still  have  some  consideration  for  the  person,  and  avoid 
th^  direcdy  abusing  him.  This  makes  a  conceal'd  satire  less 
disagreeable;  but  still  this  depends  on  the  same  principle. 
For  if  an  idea  were  not  more  feeble,  when  only  intimated,  it 
wou'd  ne%'er  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  greater  respect  to  proceed 
in  this  method  than  in  the  other. 

Sometimes  scurrility  is  less  displeasing  than  delicate  satire, 
because  it  revenges  us  in  a  manner  for  the  injury  at  the  very 
time  it  is  committed,  by  affording  us  a  just  reason  to  blame 
and  contemn  the  person,  who  injures  us.  But  this  phseno- 
menon  likewise  depends  upon  the  same  principle.     For  why 
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Pari  111.  do  we  blame  all  gross  and  injurious  language,  unless  it 
because  we  esteem  it  contrary  to  good  breeding  and  humanit; 
And  why  is  it  contrary,  unless  it  be  more  shocking  than 
.  any  delicate  satire  ?  The  rules  of  good-breeding  condemn 
whatever  is  openly  disobliging,  and  gives  a  sensible  pain  and 
confusion  to  those,  with  whom  we  converse*  After  this  is 
once  established,  abusive  language  is  universally  blam'd,  and 
gives  less  pain  upon  account  of  its  coarseness  and  incivility, 
which  render  the  person  despicable,  that  employs  it.  It  be- 
comes less  disagreeablct  merely  because  originally  it  is  more 
so ;  and  'tis  more  disagreeable,  because  it  affords  an  in- 
I  ference  by  general  and  common  rulcs^  that  are  palpable  and 
undeniable. 

To  this  explication  of  the  different  influence  of  open  an< 
conceard  flattery  or  satire,  I  shall  add  the  consideration  of 
another  phaenomenon,  which  is  analogous  to  it.  There  are 
many  particulars  in  the  point  of  honour  both  of  men  and 
women,  whose  violations,  when  open  and  avow'd,  the  world 
never  excuses^  but  which  it  is  more  apt  to  overlook^  when 
the  appearances  are  sav'd,  and  the  transgression  is  secret 
and  conceaVd.  Even  those,  who  know  with  equal  certainty, 
that  the  fauh  is  committed,  pardon  it  more  easily,  when  the 
proofs  seem  in  some  measure  oblique  and  equivocal,  than 
when  they  are  direct  and  undeniable.  The  same  idea 
presented  in  both  cases,  and,  properly  speaking,  is  equal 
assented  to  by  the  judgment  j  and  yet  its  influence  is  di 
ferent,  because  of  the  different  manner,  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. 

Now  if  we  compare  these  two  cases^  of  the  open  and 
€taTd  violations  of  the  laws  of  honour,  we  shall  find*  that  i 
difference  betwixt  them  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  first  cai 
the  sign,  from  which  we  infer  the  blameable  action,  is  sing! 
and  suffices  alone  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning  ai 
judgment ;  whereas  in  the  latter  the  signs  are  numerous,  ai 
decide  little  or  nothing  when  alone  and  un accompany *d  \i\\ 
majiy  minute  circumisiantes,  which  are  almost  imperccptibl 
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lot  'lis  certainly  true,  that  any  reasoning  is  always  the  more  Sect.X^ 
convincing,  the  more  single  and  united  it  is  to  the  eye,  and      "♦*" 
the  less  exercise  it  gives  to  the  imagination  to  collect  all  its  [^^^.J^J 
parts,  and  run  from  them  to  the  correlative  idea,  which  forms  prcbahititp. 
the  conclusion.     The    labour   of  the   thought  disturbs  the 
regular  progress  of  the   sentiments,   as   we   shall   observe 
presently  ^,     The  idea  strikes  not  on  us  with  such  vivacity  \ 
and  consequently  has  no  such  influence  on  the  passion  and 
imagination. 

From  the  same  principles  we  may  account  for  those  ob- 
servations of  the  Cardinal  dk  Retz,  that  there  are  many 
things  J  in  which  the  world  wishes  to  be  deceivd;  and  that  H 
mare  easily  excuses  a  person  in  acting  than  in  talking  contrary 
io  the  dtcorum  of  his  profession  and  character,  A  fault  in 
words  is  commonly  more  open  and  distinct  than  one  in 
actions^  which  admit  of  many  palliating  excuses^  and  decide 
not  so  clearly  concerning  the  intention  and  views  of  the 
actor. 

Thus  it  appears  upon  the  whole,  that  every  kind  of  opinion 
or  judgment,  which  amounts  not  to  knowledge,  is  derived 
entirely  from  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  perception,  and 
that  these  qualities  constitute  in  the  mind,  what  we  caJl  the 
8CLCEF  of  the  existence  of  any  object.  This  force  and  this 
vivacity  are  most  conspicuous  in  tlie  memory ;  and  therefore 
our  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  that  faculty  is  the  greatest 
imaginable,  and  equals  in  many  ropects  the  assurance  of 
a  demonstration.  The  next  degree  of  these  qualities  is  that 
deriv'd  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  tliis  too  is 
ver>'  great,  especially  when  the  conjunction  is  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  perfectly  constant,  and  when  the  object,  which 
is  present  to  us,  exactly  resembles  those,  of  which  we  have 
had  experience.  But  below  this  degree  of  evidence  there 
arc  many  others,  which  have  an  influence  on  the  passions 
and  imagination,  proportioned  to  that  degree  of  force  and 
vivacity,  which  they  communicate  to  the  ideas.  *Tis  by  habit 
*  Part  IV,  sect,  i. 
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Part  m.  we  make  the  transition  from  cause  lo  eflfect ;  and  'tis  frc 

••  jsome  present  impression  we  borrow  that  vivacily,  which  we 
digiond  1^^^^^  OV<5r  the  correlative  idea.  But  when  we  h^ve  not 
tnbabiHiy,  observ'd  a  sufficient  number  of  husfanrrsi  to  produce  m  itiim 
habit;  or  when  these  in^nces  are  contrary  to  eadi  otbor; 
or  when  the  resemblance  is  not  exact.;  or  tlie  pwasat  im- 
pression is  faint  and  obscure ;  or  die  eiperience  in  aone 
measure  oUiterated  from  the  memocj;  or  die 
dependent  on  a  long  dialn  of  objects;  or  die 
derived  from  general  rules,  and  yet  not  confiinnabit  to 
them :  In  all  these  cases  die  evidence  dhnhilsbea-  bf  4b 
diminudon  of  die  force  and  infeenseness  of  die  idea.  Till 
therefore  is  the  nature  of  the  judgment  and  probafaiBlj.    -  * 

What  principally  gives  authority  to  this  system  is,  beade 
the  undoubted  arguments,  upon  which  each  part  is  founded, 
the  agreement  of  these  parts,  and  the  necessity  of  one  to 
explain  another.  The  belief,  which  attends  our  memory,  is 
of  the  same  nature  with  that,  which  is  deriv'd  from  our  judg- 
ments :  Nor  is  there  any  difference  betwixt  that  judgment, 
which  is  deriv'd  from  a  constant  and  uniform  connexion  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  that  which  depends  upon  an  inter- 
rupted and  uncertain.  'Tis  indeed  evident,  that  in  all 
determinations,  where  the  mind  decides  from  contrary  ex- 
periments, 'tis  first  divided  within  itself,  and  has  an  inclination 
to  either  side  in  proportion  lo  the  nimiber  of  experiments  we 
have  seen  and  remember.  This  contest  is  at  last  determin'd 
to  the  advantage  of  that  side,  where  we  observe  a  superior 
number  of  these  experiments ;  but  still  with  a  diminution  of 
force  in  the  evidence  correspondent  to  the  number  of  the 
opposite  experiments.  Each  possibility,  of  which  the  proba- 
bility is  composed,  operates  separately  upon  the  imagination; 
and  'tis  the  larger  collection  of  possibilities,  which  at  last 
prevails,  and  that  with  a  force  proportionable  to  its  superi- 
ority. All  these  phenomena  lead  directly  to  the  precedent 
system ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  possible  upon  any  other  principles 
to  give  a  satisfactory  and  consistent  explication  of  them. 


0/  ihe  idea  of  netenary  connexion. 


Having  thus  explained  the  manner,  in  which  we  reason 
te^'ond  our  immfdiaie  impressions^  and  conclude  that  such  par* 
ticular  causes  must  have  such  particular  effects  ;  we  must  now 
return  upon  our  footsteps  to  examine  that  question,  which ' 
first  occur'd  to  us,  and  which  we  dropt  in  our  way,  I'lV. 
What  is  our  idea  of  necessity,  when  we  say  that  two  objects  are 
necessarily  connected  together.  Upon  this  head  1  repeat  what 
I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  as  we  have  no 
idea»  that  is  not  deriv'd  from  an  impression,  we  must  find 
some  impression,  that  gives  rise  to  this  idea  of  necessity, 
if  we  assert  we  have  really  such  an  idea.  In  order  to  this  I 
consider,  in  what  olijects  necessity  is  commonly  soppos'd  to 
lie ;  and  finding  that  it  is  always  ascribed  to  causes  and 
effects^  1  turn  my  eye  to  two  objects  suppos'd  to  be  plac'd 
io  that  relation ;  and  examine  them  in  alt  the  situations,  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  I  immediately  perceive,  that 
they  are  contiguous  in  lime  and  place,  and  that  the  object  we 
cause  precedes  the  other  w^e  call  effect.  In  no  one  instance 
tei  I  go  any  farther,  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  discover 
any  third  relation  betwixt  these  objects.  I  therefore  enlarge 
my  view  to  comprehend  several  instances ;  where  I  find  like 
objecls  always  existing  in  like  relations  of  contiguity  and 
succession.  At  first  sight  this  seems  to  serve  but  little  to  my 
purpose.  The  reflection  on  several  instances  only  repeals 
die  same  objects  ;  and  therefore  can  never  give  rise  to  a  new 
idea.  But  upon  farther  enquiry  I  find,  that  the  repetition  is 
DOt  in  every  particular  the  same,  but  produces  a  new  impres- 
sion, and  by  that  means  the  idea»  which  I  at  present  exanune. 
*  Sect  J. 
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'IIL  For  after  a  frequent  repetition,  I  find,  that  upon  the  appcar- 

,ancc  of  one  of  the  objects,  the  mind  is  dittrmind  by  custom 

'^eeand  ^^  consider   ks   usual   attendant,  and   to   consider   it  in  a 

'  Miiy.  stronger  light  upon  account  of  its  relation  to  the  first  object, 

'Tis  this  impression^  then,  or  dtttrminaiion^  which  affords  me 

the  idea  of  necessity. 

I  doubt  not  but  these  consequences  wiJI  at  first  sight  be 
received  without  difficulty,  as  being  evident  deductions  from 
principles,  which  we  have  already  established,  and  which  we 
have  oflen  employed  in  our  reasonings*  This  evidence  both 
in  the  first  principles,  and  in  the  deductions,  may  seduce 
unwarily  into  the  conclusion,  and  make  us  imagine  it  con 
tains  nothing  extraordinary,  nor  worthy  of  our  curiosity.  But 
iho*  such  an  inadvertence  may  facilitate  the  reception  of  \\ 
reasoning,  'twill  make  it  be  the  more  easily  forgot; 
which  reason  I  think  it  proper  to  give  warning,  that  I  have 
just  now  examined  one  of  the  most  sublime  questions 
philosophy^  viz,  that  concerning  ihe  power  and  efficacy 
causis;  where  all  the  sciences  seem  so  much  interested. 
Such  a  warning  will  naturally  rouze  up  the  attention  of 
reader,  and  make  him  desire  a  more  full  account  of  my  do 
trine,  as  well  as  of  the  arguments,  on  %vhich  it  is  founded. 
This  request  is  so  reasonable,  that  I  cannot  refuse  comply- 
ing with  it ;  especially  as  I  am  hopeful  that  these  principles, 
the  more  they  are  examin'd,  will  acquire  the  more  force  and 
evidence. 

There  is  no  question,  which  on  accotint  of  its  importanc 
as  well  as  difficulty,  has  causM  more  disputes  both  among 
antient  and  modern  philosophers,  than  this  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  causes,  or  that  quality  which  makes  them 
followed  by  their  effects,  But  before  they  entered  upon  the 
disputes,  methinks  it  wou'd  not  have  been  improper  to  hav 
examin*d  what  idea  we  have  of  ihat  efficacy,  which  is  the" 
subject  of  the  controversy*  This  is  what  I  find  principally 
wanting  in  their  reasonings,  and  what  I  shall  here  endeavour 
to  supply. 


^^^TCgin  with  observing  thai  \he  terms  of  efficacy,  agency.  Sect. 
powtr^  force^    f"^^^'»   ntasnty^    connexion^    and    produclivi 
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quality,  are  alJ  nearly  synonimous;    and   therefore  'tis  ^^  fifnensmry] 
absurdity  to  employ  any  of  them  in  defining  the  rest.     By  comux 
ibis  observation  we  reject  ai  once  aU  the  vulgar  definitions, 
which  philosophers  have  given  of  power  and  efficacy  j  and 
instead  of  searching  for  the  idea  in  these  definitions,  must 
look  for  it  in  the  impressions,  from  which  it  is  originally  '\- 
deri/d.     If  it  be  a  compound  idea,  it  must  arise  from  com- 
pound impressions.     If  simple^  from  simple  impressions. 

I  believe  the  most  general  and  most  popular  explication 
of  this  matter,  is  to  say,  *  that  finding  from  experience,  that 
there  are  several  new  productions  in  matter,  such  as  the 
motions  and  variations  of  body,  and  concluding  that  there 
must  somewhere  be  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  we 
arrive  at  last  by  this  reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power  and 
efficacy.  But  to  be  convinc'd  that  this  explication  is  more 
popular  than  philosophical,  we  need  but  reflect  on  two  very 
obvious  principles.  First,  That  reason  alone  can  never  give  ^  { 
rise  to  any  original  idea,  and  secondly,  that  reason,  as  distin- 
guishM  from  experience,  can  never  make  us  conclude,  that  a 
cause^or  productive  quality  is  absolutely  requisite  to  every 
beginning  of  existence.  Both  these  considerations  have 
been  sufficiently  explained ;  and  therefore  shall  not  at  present 
be  any  farther  insisted  on. 

I  shall  only  infer  from  them,  that  since  reason  can  never 
give  rise  to  the  idea  of  efficacy,  that  idea  must  be  deriv'd 
from  experience,  and  from  some  particular  instances  of  this 
efficacy,  which  make  their  passage  into  the  mind  by  the 
conimon  channels  of  sensation  or  refleciion.  Ideas  al^'ays 
represent  their  objects  or  impressions ;  and  vice  versa^  there 
are  some  objects  necessary  to  give  rise  to  every  idea.  If  we 
pretend,  therefore,  to  have  any  just  idea  of  this  efficacy, 
we  must  produce  some  instance,  wherein  the  efficacy  is 
plainly  discoverable  to  ihe  mind,  and  its  operations  obvious 
'  See  Mr,  Loeke\  chapter  of  power. 
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Pajlt  hi.  to  otir  consciousness  or  sensation^     By  the  refusal  of  this,  w^^ 
••        acknowledge,  tliat    the  idea  is  imposBible  and  imaginarjf^^B 
&fgi  and    ^^nce  the  principle  of  innate  ideas,  which  alone  can  save  ni^ 
^tik^Uy.  from  this   dilemmat  has  been  already  refuted,  and  is  now 
almost  universally  rejected  in  the  learned  world.    Our  present 
business,  then,  must  be  to  find  some    natural  production^ 
where  the  oper  of  a  cause  can  be  clearly 

conceived    and    com  y   the   miod^  without  any 

danger  of  obscurity  o 

In  this  research  very  little  encouragement 

from  that  prodigion  ch  is  found  in  ihe  opinions 

of  those   philosopl  pretended  to  explain  the 

secret  force  and  euc  s  ^     There  are  some,  who 

maintain^  that  bodit-a  upeimc  oy  their  substantial  fortn; 
others,  by  their  accidents  or  qualiyes;  several,  by  their 
matter  and  form ;  some,  by  their  form  and  accidents ;  others, 
by  certain  virtues  and  faculties  distinct  from  all  this.  All 
these  sentiments  again  are  mix'd  and  vary'd  in  a  thousand 
different  ways ;  and  form  a  strong  presumption,  that  none  of 
them  have  any  solidity  or  evidence,  and  that  the  supposition 
of  an  efficacy  in  any  of  the  known  qualities  of  matter  is 
entirely  without  foundation.  This  presumption  must  en- 
crease  upon  us,  when  we  consider,  that  these  principles  of 
substantial  forms,  and  accidents,  and  faculties,  are  not  in 
reality  any  of  the  known  properties  of  bodies,  but  are  per- 
fectly unintelligible  and  inexplicable.  For  'tis  evident  philo- 
sophers wou'd  never  have  had  recourse  to  such  obscure 
and  uncertain  principles  had  they  met  with  any  satisfaction 
in  such  as  are  clear  and  intelligible ;  especially  in  such  an 
affair  as  this,  which  must  be  an  object  of  the  simplest  under- 
standing, if  not  of  the  senses.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may 
conclude,  that  'tis  impossible  in  any  one  instance  to  shew  the 
X  principle,  in  which  the  force  and  agency  of  a  cause  is  plac'd; 
and  that  the  most  refin'd  and  most  vulgar  understandings  are 

^  See  Father  Maibranche^  Book  VI.  Part  ii.  chap.  3,  and  the  illostia* 
tions  apon  it. 


equally  at  a  loss  in  this  particular.     If  any  one  Ihink  proper  Sect.XTV,< 
to  refute  this  asseriioa,  he  need  not  put  himself  to  the  trouble        **  _ 
of  inventing  any  long  reasonings  ;  but  may  at  once  shew  us  ofnfigf^aty 
an  instance  of  a  cause,  where   we  discover  the  power  or  conuexim^ 
operating  principle.    This  defiance  we  are  oblig*d  frequently 
to  make  use  of,  as  being  almost  the  only  means  of  proving  a 
negative  in  philosophy. 

The  small  success,  which  has  been  met  with  in  all  the 
attempts  to  fix  this  i>o\ver,  has  at  last  oblig'd  philosophers  to 
conclude,  that  the  ultimate  force  and  efficacy  of  nature  is 
perfectly  unknown  to  us,  and  ihat  'tis  in  vain  we  search  for  it 
in  all  the  known  qualities  of  matter.  In  this  opinion  they 
are  almost  unanimous  ;  and  'tis  only  in  the  inference  they 
draw  from  it,  that  they  discover  any  difference  in  their  senti- 
ments. For  some  of  them,  as  the  Cartesians  in  particular, 
having  established  it  as  a  principle,  that  we  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  essence  of  matter,  have  very  naturally 
inferred,  tliat  it  is  endowed  with  no  efficacy,  and  that  'tis 
impossible  for  it  of  itself  lo  communicate  moiion,  or  produce 
any  of  those  effects,  which  we  a^icribe  to  it.  As  the  essence 
of  matter  consists  in  extension,  and  as  extension  implies  not 
acttial  motion,  but  only  mobility ;  they  conclude,  that  the 
energy,  which  produces  the  motion,  cannot  lie  in  the  extension. 

This  conclusion  leads  them  into  another,  which  they 
regard  as  perfectly  unavoidable.  Matter,  say  they,  is  in  itself 
entirely  unactive,  and  deprived  of  any  power,  by  wliich  it  may 
produce,  or  continue,  or  communicate  motion :  But  since 
these  effects  are  evident  to  our  senses,  and  since  the  power, 
that  produces  them,  must  be  plac'd  somewhere,  it  must  lie  in 
the  Deity,  or  that  divine  being,  who  contains  in  his  nature 
all  excellency  and  perfection.  'Tis  the  deity,  therefore,  who 
is  the  prime  mover  of  the  universe,  and  who  not  only  first 
created  matter,  and  gave  it  it*5  original  impulse,  but  likewise 
by  a  conlinu'd  exertion  of  omnipotence,  supports  its  existence^ 
and  successively  bestows  on  it  all  those  motions,  and  confi- 
gurations, and  qualities,  with  which  it  is  endowed. 
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Part  IlL 

»m >■ 

f  and 


This  opinion  is  certainly  very  curious,  and  well  worth 
attention ;  but  'twill  appear  superfluous  to  examine  it  in  this 
place,  if  we  reflect  a  moment  on  our  present  puipose  in 
taking  notice  of  it.  We  have  establish'd  it  as  a  principle, 
that  as  all  ideas  are  deriv'd  from  impressions,  or  some  pre- 
cedent percepiwns,  *tis  impossible  we  can  have  any  idea  of 
power  and  efficacy,  unless  some  instances  can  be  produc'd 
wherein  this  power  is  ptrceivd  to  exert  itself.  Now  as  the 
instances  can  never  be  discovered  in  body,  the  Carksian 
proceeding  upon  their  principle  of  innate  ideas,  have  had 
recourse  to  a  supreme  spirit  or  deity,  whom  they  consider  as 
the  only  active  being  in  the  universe,  and  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  every  alteration  in  matter.  But  the  principle  of 
innate  ideas  being  allow'd  to  be  false,  it  follows,  that 
supposition  of  a  deity  can  serve  us  in  no  stead,  in  accountio 
for  that  idea  of  agency,  which  we  search  for  in  vain  in  all  i 
objects,  which  a/e  presented  to  our  senses,  or  which  we  \ 
internally  conscious  of  in  our  own  minds*  For  if  every  idi 
be  deriv'd  from  an  impression,  the  idea  of  a  deity  pro 
from  the  same  origin ;  and  if  no  impression,  either  of  sens 
lion  or  reflection,  implies  any  force  or  efficacy,  'tis  equally 
impossible  to  discover  or  even  imagine  any  such  actin 
principle  in  the  deity,  Since  these  philosophers,  therefor 
have  concluded,  that  matter  cannot  be  endow'd  with  any 
efficacious  principle,  because  'tis  impossible  to  discover  in  it 
such  a  principle ;  the  same  course  of  reasoning  shou*d_ 
determine  them  to  exclude  it  from  the  supreme  being.  Or  | 
they  estem  that  opinion  absurd  and  impious,  as  it  really  is,  \ 
shall  tell  them  how  they  may  avoid  it ;  and  that  is,  b}^  conclud 
ing  from  the  very  first,  that  ihey  have  no  adequate  idea  of 
power  or  efficacy  in  any  object ;  since  neither  in  body  nor 
spirit,  neither  in  superior  nor  inferior  natures,  arc  they  able  to 
discover  one  single  instance  of  it, 

The  same  conclusion  is  unavoidable  upon  the  hypothea 
of  those,  who  maintain  the  efficacy  of  second  causes,  an 
attribute  a  derivative,  but  a  real  power  and  energy  to  matte 


as  they  confess,  that  this  energy  lies  not  in  any  of  the  : 
known  qualities  of  matter,  the  difficuity  still  remains  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  its  idea.    If  we  have  really  an  idea  of  power,  ^j^'^c/^^ 
we  may  auribute  power  to  an  unknown  quality:  But  as  *lis  conmx' 
impossible,  that  that  idea  can  be  derived  from  such  a  quality, 
and  as  there  is  nothing  in  known  qualities,  which  can  produce 
il ;  it  follows  that  we  deceive  ourselves,  when  we  imagine 
wc  are  possest  of  any  idea  of  this  kind,  after  the  manner  we 
commonly  understand  it.     All  ideas  are  derived  from,  and 
represent  impressions.     We  never  have  any  impression,  that 
contains  any  power  or  efficacy.     We  never  therefore  have 
any  idea  of  power. 

It  has  been  established  as  a  certain  principle,  that  general 
or  abstract  ideas  are  nothing  but  individual  ones  taken  in  a 
certain  light,  and  that,  in  reflecting  on  any  object,  *tis  as 
impossible  to  exclude  from  our  thought  all  f>articular  degrees 
of  quantity  and  quality  as  from  the  real  nature  of  things.  If 
we  be  possest,  therefore,  of  any  idea  of  power  in  general,  we 
most  also  be  able  to  conceive  some  particular  species  of 
it ;  and  as  power  cannot  subsist  alone,  but  is  always  regarded 
as  an  attribute  of  some  being  or  existence,  we  must  be  able 
to  place  this  power  in  some  particular  being,  and  conceive 
that  being  as  endow'd  with  a  real  force  and  energy,  by 
which  such  a  particular  effect  necessarily  results  from  its 
operation.  We  must  distinctly  and  particularly  conceive  the 
connexion  betwixt  the  cause  and  effect,  and  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce, from  a  simple  \iew  of  the  one,  that  it  must  be 
followed  or  preceded  by  the  other.  This  is  the  true  manner 
of  conceiving  a  particular  power  in  a  particular  body  :  and  a 
general  idea  being  impossible  without  an  individual ;  where 
the  latter  is  impossible,  'tis  certain  the  former  can  never 
exist.  Now  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  human 
mind  cannot  form  such  an  idea  of  two  objects,  as  to  conceive 
any  connexion  betwixt  them,  or  comprehend  distinctly  that 
power  or  efficacy,  by  which  they  are  united,  Such  a  con- 
nexion wou'd  amount  to  a  demonstration,  and  wou'd  imply 
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Paet  in]  the  absolute  impossibiliiy  for  the  one  objeci  not  to  folio w. 


to  be  conceiv'd  not  to  follow  upon  the  other  :  Whkh  kiiid  of 
connexion  has  alread\'  been  rejected  in  all  cases,  if  any 
one  is  of  a  contrary  opinion^  and  thinks  he  has  aitiaiD'd 
a   notion  of  power   m   any  partieular  object,  1  desire  hfi 


may  pomt  out   to  n^ 
such- a- one,  which  1  <■ 
that  since  we  can  i 
tkiikr  power  can  i>oi 
we  deceive  otirselvcs  ii 
general  idea. 

Thus  upon  the  whq 
any  being,  whether'  of  c 


iK-if  i-.K;iict,  But  till  I  meet  with 
cantiQt  forbear  concluding, 
Jy  CDUceive  how  any  par- 
i  in  any  particular  obj^t, 
g  we  can  iorm  any  such 

infer,  that  when  we  talk  of 
or  inferior  nature,  as  en- 
do  w'd  with  a  power  or  force,  propoftion'd  to  any  effect; 
when  we  speak  of  a  necessary  connexion  betwixt  objects^ 
and  suppose,  tha^  this  connexion  depends  upon  an  efficacy 
or  energy,  with  which  any  of  these  objects  are  ^ndow'd ; 
in  all  these  expressions,  so  apply' d^  we  have  really  no  distinct 
meaning,  and  make  use  only  of  common  words,  without  any 
clear  and  determinate  ideas.  But  as  'tis  more  probable,  that 
these  expressions  do  here  lose  their  true  meaning  by  being 
wrong  apply  d,  than  that  they  never  have  any  meaning ;  'twill 
be  proper  to  bestow  another  consideration  on  this  subject,  to 
see  if  possibly  we  can  discover  the  nature  and  origin  of  those 
ideas,  we  annex  to  them. 

Suppose  two  objects  to  be  presented  to  us,  of  which  the 
one  is  the  cause  and  the  other  the  effect ;  'tis  plain,  that 
from  the  simple  consideration  of  one,  or  both  these  objects 
we  never  sliall  perceive  the  tie,  by  which  they  are  united, 
or  be  afaJe  certainly  to  pronounce,  that  there  is  a  connexion 
betwixt  them.  'Tis  not,  therefore,  from  any  one  instance, 
that  we  arri\^  at  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  of  a  necessary 
connexion  of  power,  of  force,  of  energy,  and  of  eflicacy. 
Did  we  ne\Yr  see  any  but  particular  conjunctions  of  objects, 
entirely  different  from  each  other,  we  sbou*d  ne\^r  be  able  to 
form  any  such  ideas. 
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But  again  ;  suppose  we  observe  several  instances,  in  which  SectJ 

the   same   objects  are   always  conjoined   lo^ether,  we   im-    T"^ , ,   , 
I        J.     ,  .  .        /  ,  .   »      *    Oftheidei%\ 

^  meajately  conceive   a  connexion  belwixt  them,  ana  begin  ^,,^^^jj^^^ 

1  to  draw  an  inference  from  one  to  another* 


This  muhjpliciLy 
of  resembling  instances,  therefore,  constitutes  the  very  essence 
of  power  Disconnexion,  and  is  the  source^  from  which  the 
idea  of_U  arises.  In  order,  then,  to  understand  the  idea 
of  power,  we  must  consider  that  multiplicity ;  nor  do  I  ask 
more  to  give  a  sohuion  of  that  difficulty,  which  has  so  long 
perplex'd  us.  For  thus  I  reason.  The  repetition  of  per- 
fecU^  similar  instances  can  never  ahm  give  rise  to  %vl 
Qppt^^i  w4p3^  different  from  what  is  to  be  found  in  any 
pr<  nstance,  as  has  been  observ'd,  and  as  evidently 

follows  from  our  fundamental  principle^  (hat  all  ideas  art 
c^ydfrom  impressions.  Since  therefore  the  idea  of  power  is 
a  new  originaridca,  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  instance,  and 
which  yet  arises  from  the  repetition  of  several  instances, 
it  follows,  that  the  repetition  aiom  has  not  thai  effect*  but 
most  eitlier  discover  or  produce  something  new,  which  is 
the  source  of  that  idea*  Did  the  rei.>etition  neither  discover 
nor  produce  any  thing  new,  our  ideas  might  be  multiplyM  by 
it,  but  wou'd  not  be  enlarg'd  above  what  tiiey  are  upon 
the  observation  of  one  single  instance.  Every  enlargement, 
therefore,  (such  as  the  idea  of  power  or  connexion)  which 
arises  from  the  multiph'city  of  similar  instances,  is  copyM 
from  some  effects  of  the  multiplicity,  and  will  be  perfectly 
understood  by  understanding  these  effects.  Wherever  we 
find  any  thing  new  to  be  discovcrM  or  produc'd  by  the 
repetition,  there  wc  must  place  the  power,  and  must  never 
look  for  it  in  any  other  object. 

Bui  'jis  evident,  in  (he  first  place,  that  the  repetition  of 
like  objects  in  like  relations  of  succession  and  contiguity 
disctfvrrs  nothing  new  in  any  one  of  them :  since  we  can 
draw  no  inference  from  it,  nor  make  it  a  subject  either  of 
otir  demonstrative   or  probable   reasonings;    ^as  has  been 

^  Sect.  6. 
M  a 


^onni. 
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Part  III.  already  prov'd.    Nay  suppose  we  cou'd  draw  tn 

rifk^ —    'twou'd  be  of  no  consequence  in  the  pinesent  case;  rfndt 

ledge  Md    "^  ^^^  ^^  reasoning  can  give  rise  to  a  new  idea,  iM 

prohability.  as  this  of  power  is;  but  wherever  we  reason,  we  ttnat  idHfk' 

cedently  be  possest  of  dear  ideas,  which  may  be  the  ol||eett 

of  our  reasoning.     The  conception  always  precedes  tlie 

understanding;  and  where  the  one  is  obaaire,.tIie  other  k 

uncertain ;  where  the  one  fails,  the  other  most  M  daoi 

Secondly,  'Tte  certain  that  this  repetition  of  similar  oljeett . 
in  ^sisnilar  situations  produces  nothing  new  either  in  tibcte 
objects,  or  in  any  external  body.  For  'twill  readily  be 
allow'd,  that  the  several  instances  we  have  of  tlie  conjonctiQS 
of  resembling  causes  and  effects  are  in  tbenisdves  entiv^y 
independent,  and  that  the  communication  of  motion,  wfaidi 
I  see  result  at  present  from  the  shock  of  two  billiard-balls,  is 
totally  distinct  from  that  which  I  saw  result  from  such  an 
impulse  a  twelve-month  ago.  Tliese  impulses  have  no  in- 
fluence on  each  other.  They  are  entirely  divided  by 
lime  and  place ;  and  the  one  might  have  existed  and 
communicated  motion,  iho'  the  other  never  had  been  in 
being. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  new  either  discover'd  or  produc'd 
in  any  objects  by  their  constant  conjunction,  and  by  the 
uninterrupted  resemblance  of  their  relations  of  succession 
and  contiguity.  But  'tis  from  this  resemblance,  that  the 
ideas  of  necessity,  of  power,  and  of  eflScacy,  are  derived. 
Tliese  ideas,  therefore,  represent  not  any  thing,  that  does 
or  can  belong  to  the  objects,  which  are  constantly  conjoin'd. 
•  This  is  an  argument,  which,  in  every  view  we  can  examine  it. 
will  be  found  perfectly  unanswerable.  Similar  instances  are 
still  the  first  source  of  our  idea  of  power  or  necessity ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  no  influence  by  their  similarity 
either  on  each  other,  or  on  any  external  object.  We  must 
therefore,  turn  ourselves  to  some  other  quarter  to  seek  the 
origin  of  that  idea. 

Tho'  the  several  resembling  instances,  which  give  rise  to 


i  the  idea  of  power,  have  no  influence  on  each  other,  and  canJ^SitCT, 
t  never  produce  anjTn^w  quality  in  ilu^ohject,  which  can  be  ihe/  — ^^ 
!  model  of  that  idea,  yet  the  oherviHion  q{  ^^\^  rescmhlAnQt  ^fj^fjj^y, 
produces  a  new  impression  in  the  mind^  which  is  it**  real  ^cnntAioH, 
model.     For  after    we   have   observ'd    the   resemblance  in** 
a  sufficient  number  of  instances,  we  immediately  feel  a  de* 
termination  of  the  mind  lo  pass  from  one  object  to  its  usual 
attendant,  and  to  conceive  it  in  a  stronger  light  upon  account 
of  that  relation.     This  determination  is  the  only  effect  of  the 
resemblance  J  and  therefore  must  be  die  same  with  power  or 
efficacy,  whose  idea  is  derived  from  the  resemblance.     The 
several  instances  of  resembling  conjunctions  leads  us  into  the 
notion  of  power  and  necessity.    These  instances  are  in  them- 
selves totally  distinct  from  each  other,  and  have  no  union  but 
in  the  mind,  which  observes  them,  and  collects  iheir  ideas. 
Necessity,  then,  is  the   effect  of  this  observaiioni  and  is 
nothing  but  an  internal  impression  of  the  mind,  or  a  deter- 
mination to  carry  our  thoughts  from  one  object  to  another. 
Without  considering  it  in  this  view,  we  can  never  arrive  at 
the  most  distant  notion  of  it,  or  be  able  to  attribute  it  either 
to  external  or  internal  objects,  to  spirit  or  body,  to  causes  5r 
effects. 

The  necessary  connexion  betwixt  causes  and  effects  is  the 
foundation  of  our  inference  from  one  to  the  other*     The 
foundation  of  our  inference  is  the  transition  arising  from  thd    * 
accustomed  union.     These  are,  therefore,  the  same* 

The  idea  of  necessity  arii>es  from  some  impression.  There 
is  no  impression  conveyM  by  our  senses,  which  can  give  rise 
lo  that  idea.  It  must,  therefore,  be  der[v'd  from  some  internal 
inipression,  or  impression  of  reflexion.  There  is  no  internal 
impression,  which  has  any  relation  to  the  present  business, 
but  that  propensity,  which  custpjni  produces,  to  pass  from  an 
object  to  the  idea  of  its  usual  attendanL  This  therefore  is 
the  essence  of  necessity.  Upon  the  whole,  necessity  is  soroe- 
thtag,  that  exists  in  the  niind,  not  in  objects;  nor  is  it 
•possible   for   us  ever  lo  form   the  most  distant  idea  of  it, 
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Part  III.  congider^d  as  a  quality  in  bo{lies*     Either  we  have  no  idea 
'    "         of liecessity,  or  necessit)'  is  nothing  but  that  deiermination  of 
U^St^LHd    ^^^  thought  to  pass  from  causes  to  effects atid  from  effects  to 
probability,  causes,  according  to  their  experienc'd  union. 

Thus  as  the  necessity,  which  makes  two  timers  two  equal 
to  four,  or  three  ar^gles  of  a  triangle  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
lies  only  in  the  act  of  the  unders*  tan  ding,  by  which  we  con- 
sider iuid  compare  these  ideas ;  in  like  manner  tlie  necessity 
or  power,  which  unites  causes  and  effects,  lie®  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  efficacy  or  energy  of  causes  is  neither  placVl  in  the 
j  causes  themselvesj  nor  in  the  deity,  nor  its  the  conLurrence 
^of  these  two  principles ;  but  belongs  entirely  to  the  soul, 
which  considers  the  union  of  tun  or  more  objects  in  all  past 
instances.  'Tis  here  that  the  real  power  of  causes  is  plac'd, 
along  with  their  connexion  and  necessity. 

I  am  sensible,  that  of  all  the  paradoxes,  which  I  have  had, 
or  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  advance  in  the  course  of 
this  treatise,  the  present  one  is  the  most  violent,  and  that  'tis 
merely  by  dint  of  solid  proof  and  reasoning  I  can  ever  hope 
it  will  have  admission,  and  overcome  the  inveterate  prejudices 
of  mankind.  Before  we  are  reconcil'd  to  this  doctrine,  how 
often  must  we  repeat  to  ourselves,  that  the  simple  view  of  any 
two  objects  or  actions,  however  related,  can  never  %\\^  us 
any  idea  of  power,  or  of  a  connexion  betwixt  them :  that  this 
idea  arises  from  the  repetition  of  their  union  :  that  the  repeti- 
tion neither  discovers  nor  causes  any  thing  in  the  objects,  but 
has  an  influence  only  on  the  mind,  by  that  customary  transi- 
tion it  produces :  thai  this  customary  transition  is,  therefore, 
the  same  with  the  power  and  necessity ;  which  are  conse- 
quently qualities  of  percej)tions,  not  of  objects,  and  are  in- 
ternally felt  by  the  soul,  and  not  perceiv'd  externally  in  bodies  ? 
There  is  commonly  an  astonishment  attending  every  thing 
extraordinary;  and  this  astonishment  changes  immediately 
into  the  highest  degree  of  esteem  or  contempt,  according  as 
we  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  subject.     1  am  much  afraid, 
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that  tho'  the  foregoing  reasoning  appears  to  me  the  shortest  Srct.XIV 
and  most  decisive  imaginable;   yet  with  the  generality  of        •• 
readers  the  biass  of  the  mind  will  prevail,  and  give  them  ofntcessat^ 
a  prejudice  against  the  present  doctrine.  connexion. 

This  contrary  biass  is  easily  accounted  for.  'Tis  a  common 
observation,  that  the  mind  has  a  great  propensity  to  spread  i 
itself  CD  external  objects,  and  to  conjoin  with  them  any 
internal  impressions,  which  they  occasion,  and  which  always 
make  their  appearance  at  the  same  time  that  these  objects 
discover  themselves  to  the  senses.  Thus  as  certain  sounds 
and  smells  are  always  found  to  attend  certain  visible  objects, 
we  naturally  imagine  a  conjunction,  even  in  place,  betwixt 
the  objects  and  qualities,  tho'  the  qualities  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  admit  of  no  such  conjunction,  and  really  exist 
no  where.  But  of  this  more  fully  *  hereafter.  Mean  while 
'tis '  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  same  propensity  is  the 
reason,  why  we  suppose  necessity  and  power  to  lie  in  the 
objects  we  consider,  not  in  our  mind,  that  considers  them ; 
notwithstanding  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  form  the  most 
distant  idea  of  that  quality,  when  it  is  not  taken  for  the 
determination  of  the  mind,  to  pass  from  the  idea  of  an  object 
to  that  of  its  usual  attendant. 

But  tho'  this  be  the  only  reasonable  account  we  can  give 
of  necessity,  the  contrary  notion  is  so  riveted  in  the  mind 
from  the  principles  above-mention'd,  that  I  doubt  not  but 
my  sentiments  will  be  treated  by  many  as  extravagant  and 
ridiculous.     What!    the  efficacy  of  causes  lie  in  the  deter-  ; 
mination  of  the  mind !    As  if  causes  did  not  operate  entirely 
independent  of  the  mind,  and   wou'd   not   continue   their 
operation,  even  tho'  there  was  no  mind  existent  to  contem-  \ 
plate  them,  or  reason  concerning  them.     Thought  may  well  ( 
depend   on   causes    for   its   operation,  but   not   causes  on  t 
thought.     This  is  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and  make  S 
that  secondary,  which  is  really  primary.     To  every  operation 
there  is  a  power   pro])orlion'd  ;    and   this  power  must  be 
*  Part  IV.  sect.  5. 
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JPart  iil  plac'd  on  die  body,  that  operates.    If  we  remove  tte  ] 

^j^^    fro™  <»c  cause,  we  must  tacribe  it  to  anodiers   I 

%fgf  and    renM)ve  it  from  all  cauaea,  and  bestow  it  on  a  beiqg^  ifail  I 
probabUity.  HO  ways  related  to  the  cause  or  effect  but  bj 

them,  is  a  gross  absurdity,  and  oontniy  to  the  i 

prindples  of  human  reason. 


TI  can  only  reply  to  all  these  arguments^  that  die  catfr  b 
here  much  the  same,  as  if  a  blind  man  sboo'd  pieleiid  ip 
find  a  great  many  absurdities  in  the  suppositioiit  Aat  dn 
colour  of  scarlet  is  not  the  same  with  the  sound  of  a  truMpsI, 
nor  light  the  same  with  solidiQr.  If  we  have  really  no  fdeacf 
a  power  or  efficacy  in  any  object,  or  of  any  real  ronneiion 
betwixt  causes  and  effects,  'twill  be  to  little  puxpoae  to  proves 
that  an  efficacy  is  necessary  in  all  operations.  We  do  not 
understand  our  own  meaning  in  talking  so,  but  ignorantly 
confound  ideas,  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other. 
I  am,  indeed,  ready  to  allow,  that  there  may  t>e  several 
qualities  both  in  material  and  immaterial  objects,  with  which 
we  are  utterly  unacquainted ;  and  if  we  please  to  call  these 
power  or  efficacy,  'twill  be  of  little  consequence  to  the  world. 
But  when,  instead  of  meaning  these  unknown  qualities,  we 
make  the  terms  of  power  and  efficacy  signify  something,  of 
which  we  have  a  clear  idea,  and  which  is  incompatible  with 
those  objects,  to  which  we  apply  it,  obscurity  and  error 
begin  then  to  take  place,  and  we  are  led  astray  by  a  false 
T})hilosophy.  This  is  the  case,  when  we  transfer  the  deter- 
mination of  the  thought  to  external  objects,  and  suppose  any 
real  intelligible  connexion  betwixt  them ;  that  being  a  quality, 
which  can  only  belong  to  the  mind  that  considers  them. 

As  to  what  may  be  said,  that  the  operations  of  nature  are 
independent  of  our  thought  and  reasoning,  I  allow  it ;  and 
accordingly  have  observ'd,  that  objects  bear  to  each  other 
the  relations  of  contiguity  and  succession ;  that  like  objects 
may  be  observ'd  in  several  instances  to  have  like  relations ; 
and  that  all  this  is  independent  of,  and  antecedent  to  the 
operations  of  the  understanding.     But  if  we  go  any  farther. 
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and  ascribe  a  jxjwer  or  necessary  connexion  lo  these  objects ;  Skct. 
ihis  is  what  we  can  never  observe  in  ihem,  but  must  draw      "^ 
the  idea  of  it  from  what  we  feel  internally  in  contemplating  cfmieLaX 
them.     And  this  I  carry  so  faK  thatTf  am  ready  to  convert  hmitxioH 
my  present  reasoning  into  an  instance  of  it,  by  a  subtilily, 
which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  comprehend. 

When  any  object  is  presented  to  us,  it  immediately  con- 
veys to  the  mind  a  lively  idea  of  that  object,  which  is  usually 
found  to  attend  it ;  and  this  determination  of  the  mind  forms 
the  necessary  connexion  of  these  objects.  But  when  we 
change  the  p6\r\i  of  view,  from  the  objects  to  the  perceptions ; 
in  that  case  the  impression  is  lo  be  considered  as  the  cause, 
and  the  lively  idea  as  the  effect ;  and  their  necessary  con- 
nexion is  that  new  determination,  which  we  feel  to  pass  from 
the  idea  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other.  The  uniting  prin- 
ciple among  our  internal  perceptions  is  as  unintelligible  as 
that  among  external  objects,  and  is  not  known  to  us  any 
other  way  than  by  experience.  Now  the  nature  and  etlecls 
of  experience  have  been  already  sufficiently  examined  and 
explain'd.  It  never  gives  us  any  insight  into  the  internal 
stiucture  or  operating  principle  of  objects,  but  only  accus* 
loms  the  mind  to  pass  from  one  to  another. 

'Tis  now  time  to  collect  all  the  different  parts  of  this 
reasoning,  and  by  joining  ihem  together  form  an  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  w^hich  makes  the  subject 
of  the  present  enquiry.  This  order  wou*d  not  have  been 
excusable,  of  first  examining  our  inference  from  the  re- 
lalion  before  we  had  explained  the  relation  itself,  had  it 
been  possible  to  proceed  in  a  different  method*  But  as 
the  nature  of  the  relation  depends  so  much  on  that  of  the 
inference,  we  have  been  obliged  to  advance  in  this  seemingly 
preposterous  manner,  and  make  use  of  terms  before  we 
were  able  exactly  to  define  them,  or  fix  their  meaning.  We 
shall  now  correct  this  fault  by  giving  a  precise  definition 
of  cause  and  etlect. 

There  may  two  definitions  be  given  of  this  relation,  which 


PartHL  are  only  dilTerent,  by  their  presenung  a  different  view  of 

**  same  object,  aod  making  us  consider  it  either  as  a  pM 
lidge  liHii  ^^P^^^^i  or  as  a  natttral  relation ;  cither  as  a  compari^n  { 
frskekiliij.  two  ideas,  Or   as  an   association    betwixt  them*     We 

I  define  a  cause  to  be  *  An  object  precejdent  and  contiguous  to 

another,  and  where  all    the  objects  resembling  the  form|^ 
are  plac'd  in  hke  relations   of   precedency  and    conttgvJ^H 
to  those  objects,  that  resemble  the  latter,'     If  this  definitioh 
be  esteem 'd  defective,  because  drawn  from  objects  foreign  to 


the  cause,  we  may  substitute  this  other  deHniuon  in  itit  plac^H 


vh-  'A  CALSE  is  an  object  precedent  and  conti^ious 
another,  and  so  uniied  with  it,  thai  the  idea  of  the  one 
determines  the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  ihe  othrr,  and 
the  impression  of  the  one  to  form  a  more  lively  idea  of 
the  other/  Shou'd  this  definition  also  be  rejected  for  the 
same  reason,  I  know  no  other  remedy,  than  that  the  persooSi 
who  express  this  delicacy,  should  substitute  a  juster  defini- 
tion in  its  place.  But  for  my  part  I  must  own  my  incapacity 
for  such  an  imdertaking.  When  I  examine  with  the  utmost 
accuracy  those  objects,  which  are  commonly  denominated 
causes  and  effects,  \  find,  in  considering  a  single  instance, 
that  the  one  object  is  precedent  and  contiguous  to  the  other; 
and  in  inlarging  my  view  to  consider  several  instances,  I  find 
only,  that  like  objects  are  constantly  plac'd  in  like  relations  of 
succession  and  contiguity.  Again,  when  I  conside|r  the  in- 
tfluence  of  this  constant  conjunction,  I  perceive,  tl;tat  such 
!|a  relation  can  never  be  an  object  of  reasoning,  and  caii^  never 
operate  upon  the  mind,  but  by  means  of  cuslpmy  ^hidr^ 
determines  the  imagination  to  make  a  transition  from  the 
idea  of  one  object  to  that  of  its  usual  attendant,  and  from  ^ 
the  impression  of  one  to  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  other. 
However  extraordinary  these  sentiments  may  appear,  I  think 
it  fruitless  to  trouble  myself  with  any  farther  enquiry  or 
reasoning  upon  the  subject,  but  shall  repose  myself  on  them 
as  on  established  maxims. 
'Twill  only  be  proper,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  to  draw  ' 
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ac  corrollaries  from  it,  by  which  we  may  remove  several  Sccnvl 
prejudices  and  popular  errors,  that  have  very  much  pre- 
vail'd  in  philosophy.  First,  |We  may  learn  from  the  fore-  ff/,^cfssitr 
going  doctrine,  th^t_  ajl  ^usos  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  (cnnexien.^ 
that  in  particular  there  is  no  foundation  for  ttiat  distinc- 
tion, which  we  sometimes  make  belwixt  efficient  causes, 
and  causes  stne  qua  non ;  or  betwixt  efficient  causes,  and 
fgxmaL  and  material,  and  exemplary,  and  final  causes.  For 
as  our  idea  of  efficiency  is  derived  from  the  constant  con- 
junction of  two  objects,  wherever  this  is  observ'd,  the 
cause  is  efficient;  and  where  it  is  not,  there  can  never 
be  a  cause  of  any  kind.  For  the  same  reason  we  must 
reject  the  distinction  betwixt  cause  and  occasion,  when 
suppos*d~to  signify  any  thing  essentially  different  from  each 
other*  If  constant  conjunction  be  imply'd  in  what  we  call 
occasion,  'tis  a  real  cause.  If  not,  His  no  relation  at  all,  and 
cannot  give  rise  to  any  argument  or  reasoning* 

Secondly^  The  same  course  of  reasoning  will  make  us 
conclude,  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  necessiiy,  as  there 
18  but  one  kind  of  cause,  and  that  the  common  distinction 
betwixt  m&rai  and  physical  necessity  is  without  any  founda- 
tion in  nature.  This  clearly  appears  from  the  precedent 
explication  of  necessity.  'Tis  the  constant  conjunction  of 
objects,  along  with  the  ddermination  of  the  mind,  which 
^constitutes  a  physical  necessity :  And  the  removal  of  these 
18  the  same  ihyig  with  chance^  As  objects  must  either  be 
conjoined  or  not,  and  as  the  mind  must  either  be  de- 
termin'd  or  not  to  pass  from  one  object  to  another^  'tis 
impossible  to  admit  of  any  medium  betwixt  chance  and ' 
an  absolute  necessity.  In  weakening  this  conjunction  and 
determination  you  do  not  change  the  nature  of  the  neces- 
sity; since  even  in  the  operation  of  bodies,  these  have 
different  degrees  of  constancy  and  force,  without  producing 
a  different  species  of  that  relation* 

The  distinction,  which  we  often  make  betwixt  pawtr  and 
the  ijcercisc  of  it,  is  equally  without  foundation. 
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Part  II L       Thirdly;  We  may  now  be  able  fully  to  overcome  all 

'  **  ■      repugnance,  which  'tis  so  natural  for  us  to  entertain  again: 
ffdiJ*^J    the  foregoing  reasoning,  by  which  we  endeavoured  to  prove, 
^ro^abiUiy.  that  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  every  beginning  of  existence 

is  not  founded  on  any  arguments    either  demonstrative  or  ■ 
intuiti\^.     Such  an  opinion  will  not  appear  strange  after  thef 
foregoing  definitions.     If  we  define  a  cause  to  be  an  ohjed 
precidml  ami  £oniiguous  /&  another^  and  whin'  all  Ihe  oifjtdi 
raembling  ihi  formir  an  placd  in  a  lih  rdalion  of  priority 
and  coml^uiiy  lo  I  hose  okjtds,  Ihal  raimhk  fhe  latkr;  we  maj 
easily  conceive,  that  there  is  no  absolute  nor  metaphysic 
necessity,    that    every   beginning   of  existence    should 
attended   with   such   an  object*     If  we   define  a   cause 
h^^  An  object  precedmi  and  eaniiguous  l&  an&ther^  and  so  uniUd] 
wilh  it  in  the  imagination^  that  the  idea  of  the  om  diter mints 
the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other ^  and  the  impression  of  the 
one  to  form  a  more  Hveiy  idea  of  the  other  ;  we  shall  make  slill 
les^  difficulty  of  asseniing  lo  this  opinion^     Such  an  indu> 
ence^<m  the  mind  is  in   itself  perfectly  extraordinary  and 
incomp^fchensible ;  nor  can  we  be  certain  of  its  reality,  but 
from  expliience  and  observation* 

I  shall  add  as  a  fourth  corrollary,  that  ^^can  never  Jhave 
reason  to  believe  that  any  object  exists,  of  which  we  cannot 
form  an  idea.  For  as  all  our  reasonings  concerning  exist- 
ence are  deriv'd  from  causation,  and  as  all  our  reasonings 
concerning  causation  are  deriv'd  from  the  experienc'd  con- 
junction of  objects,  not  from  any  reasoning  or  reflexion,  the 
same  experience  must  give  us  a  notion  of  these  objects,  and 
must  remove  all  mystery  from  our  conclusions.  This  is  so 
evident,  that  'twou'd  scarce  have  merited  our  attention,  were 
it  not  to  obviate  certain  objections  of  this  kind,  which  might 
arise  against  the  following  reasonings  concerning  matter  and 
substance,  I  need  not  observe,  that  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
object  is  not  requisite,  but  only  of  those  qualities  of  it,  which 
we  believe  to  exist. 
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SECTION  XV. 
Rules  by  which  to  judge  of  causes  and  effects. 


Sect.  XV. 

Hules  by 
which  to 
judge  of 
causes  and 
effects* 


According  to  the  precedent  doctrine,  there  are  no  objects, 
which  by  the  rfiere  survey,  without  consulting  experience,  we  X^  X 
can  determine  to  be  the  causes  of  any  other ;  and  no  objects, 
which  we  can  certainly  determine  in  the  same  manner  not  to 
be  the  causes.  Any  thing  may  produce  any  thing.  Crea- 
tion, annihilation,  motion,  reason,  volition;  all  these  may 
arise  from  one  another,  or  from  any  other  object  we  can 
imagine.  Nor  will  this  appear  strange,  if  we  compare  two 
principles  explained  above,  that  the  constant  conjunction  of 
objects  determines  their  causation,  and  *  that  properly  speakings 
no  objects  are  contrary  to  each  other,  but  existence  and  non-  "^■' 
existence.  Where  objects  are  not  contrary,  nothing  hinders 
them  from  having  that  constant  conjunction,  on  which  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  totally  depends. 

Since  therefore  'lis  possible  for  all  objects  to  become 
causes  or  effects  to  each  other,  it  may  be  proper  to  fix  some 
general  rules,  by  which  we  may  know  when  they  really 
are  so. 

1.  The  cause  and  effect  must  be  contiguous  in  space  and 
time. 

2.  The  cause  must  be  prior  to  the  effect. 

3.  There  must  be  a  constant  union  betwixt  the  cause  and 
effect.     'Tis  chiefly  this  quality,"lhat'constitutes  the  relation.  < 

4.  The  same  cause  always  produces  the  same  effect,  and 
the  same  effect  never  arises  but  from  the  same  cause.  This 
principle  we  derive  from  experience,  and  is  the  source  of 
most  of  our  philosophical  reasonings.  For  when  by  any 
clear  experiment  we  have  discover'd  the  causes  or  effects  of 
any  phaenomenon.  we  immediately  extend  our  observation  to 

•  Fart  I.  sect.  5. 
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PartUL  every  phsenomenon  of  the  same  kind,  irftfaoiit  waMagfcr 
-""^^^     that  constant  repetition,  from  which  th^  fint  idet  of  Aii 
^^    relation  is  derived. 

probability.     5.  There  is  another  principk,  which  hangs  apon  tlii%  wAl 
that  where  several  different  objects  produce  the  nme  eflbc^ 
^  ^t  must  be  by  means  of  some  qoality,  which  we  diioowr  tP 
be  common  amongst  them.    For  as  like  effects  imply  like 
causes,  we  must  alwajrs  ascribe  the  cansatioiT  to  the  1 
stance,  wherein  we  discover  the  resembhnce. 
C     6.  The  following  principle  is  founded  on  the  1 
)  The  difference  in  the  effects  of  two  resembling  objects  mbsI 
)  proceed  from  that  particular,  in  which  they  diffier.    For  ts 
like  causes  dways  produce  like  effects,  when  in  any  teattusee 
we  find  our  expectation  to  be  disai^xnnted,  we  most  condwle 
that  this .  irregularity  proceeds  from  some  difference  in  the 
causes. 

7.  When  any  object  encreases  or  diminishes  with  the 
encrease  or  diminution  of  its  cause,  'tis  to  be  regarded  as  a 
compounded  effect,  deriv'd  from  the  union  of  the  several 
different  effects,  which  arise  from  the  several  different  parts 
of  the  cause.  The  absence  or  presence  of  one  part  of 
the  cause  is  here  suppos'd  to  be  always  attended  with  the 
absence  or  presence  of  a  proportionable  part  of  the  effect. 
This  constant  conjunction  sufficiently  proves,  that  the  one 
part  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  We  must,  however,  beware 
not  to  draw  such  a  conclusion  from  a  few  experiments.  A 
certain  degree  of  heat  gives  pleasure ;  if  you  diminish  that 
heat,  the  pleasure  diminishes  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  if 
you  augment  it  beyond  a  certain  degree,  the  pleasure  will 
likewise  augment ;  for  we  find  that  it  degenerates  into  pain. 

8.  The  eighth  and  last  rule  I  shall  take  notice  of  is,  that 
an  object,  which  exists  for  any  time  in  its  full  perfection  with- 
out any  effect,  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  that  effect,  but  requires 
to  be  assisted  by  some  other  principle,  which  may  forward 
its  influence  and  operation.  For  as  like  effects  necessarily 
follow  from  like  causes,  and  in  a  contiguous  time  and  place, 
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Iheir  separation  for  a  moment  shews,  that  these  causes  are  Sbct.  XV. 
i^l^compleat  ones.  ~**" 

Here  is  all  the  Logic  I  think  proper  to  employ  in  my  jj^f/j^  p — 
reasoning;  and  perhaps  even  this  was  not  very  necessar y» /•'d^T'^ ^ 
but  might  have  been  supply'd  by  the  natural  jjrinciples  of  our  ^^'f//* 
understanding.  Our  scholastic  headpieces  and  logicians  shew 
DO  such  superiority  above  tlie  mere  vulgar  in  their  reason 
and  ability,  a-i  to  give  us  any  inclination  to  imitate  them  in 
delivering  a  long  system  of  rules  and  precepts  to  direct  our 
judgment,  in  philosophy.  AH  the  rules  of  this  nature  are 
very  easy  in  their  invention,  but  extremely  difficult  in  iheir 
application  ;  and  even  experimental  philosophy,  which  seems 
the  most  natural  and  simple  of  any,  requires  the  utmost 
stretch  of  human  judgment.  There  is  no  phsenomenon  in  ^ 
nature,  but  what  is  compounded  and  modify'd  by  so  many  C 
different  circumstances,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  decisive  ^y 
[oini*  we  must  carefully  separate  whatever  is  superfluous,  and 
enquire  by  new  ejcperiments,  if  every  particular  circumstance 
of  the  first  experiment  was  essential  to  it.  These  new  expe- 
riments are  liable  to  a  discussion  of  the  same  kind ;  so  that 
the  utmost  constancy  is  required  to  make  us  persevere 
in  our  enquiry,  and  the  uimost  sagacity  to  choose  the 
right  way  among  so  many  that  present  themselves.  If  this 
be  the  case  even  in  natural  philosophy,  how  much  more  in 
moral,  where  there  is  a  tnuch  greater  complication  of  circum- 
sUinces,  and  where  those  views  and  sentiments,  which  are 
essentia]  to  any  action  of  the  mind,  are  so  implicit  and 
obscure,  that  they  often  escape  our  strictest  attention,  and 
are  cot  only  unaccountable  in  their  causes,  but  even  un- 
known in  their  existence?  I  am  much  afraid,  lest  the 
small  success  I  meet  with  in  my  enquiries  will  make 
this  observation  bear  the  air  of  an  apology  rather  than  of 
boasting. 

If  any  thing  can  give  me  security  in  this  particular,  'twill 
be  the  enlarging  the  sphere  of  my  experiments  as  much  as 
"Me  ;  for  which  reason  it  maj  be  proper  in  this  place 
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Part  III.  to  examine  the  reasoning  fitcoky  of.  brutes,  as  wcO  tt'dttt  of 
—»♦—     human  creatures. 

Mgt  and 
prvbabUUy. 

SECTION  XVI. 

0/  ike  reason  of  ammalt. 

Next  to  the  ridicule  of  denying  an  evident  tmlfa.  Is  dMft 
of  taking  much  pains  to  defend  it;  and  no  truth  appeaii  to 
me  more  evident,  than  that  beasts  are  endowed  with  I 
and  reason  as  well  as  men«  The  aigumentsare  in  tUs  ( 
so  obvious,  that  they  never  escape  the  most  stnpid  and 
ignorant 

We  are  conscious,  that  we  ourselves,  in  adapting  mcana  to 
.  i  ends,  are  guided  by  reason  and  design,  and  that  'tis  not 
ignorantly  nor  casually  we  perform  those  actions,  which  tend 
to  self-preservation,  to  the  obtaining  pleasure,  and  avoiding 
pain.  When  therefore  we  see  other  creatures,  in  millions  of 
instances,  perform  like  actions,  and  direct  them  to  like  ends, 
^,  V*  -  all  our  principles  of  reason  and  probability  carry  us  with  an 

invincible  force  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  like  cause. 
'Tis  needless  in  my  opinion  to  illustrate  this  argument  by  the 
enumeration  of  particulars.  The  smallest  attention  will 
supply  us  with  more  than  are  requisite.  The  resemblance 
betwixt  the  actions  of  animals  and  those  of  men  is  so  entire 
in  this  respect,  that  the  very  first  action  of  the  first  animal  we 
shall  please  to  pitch  on,  will  afford  us  an  incontestable  argu- 
ment for  the  present  doctrine. 

This  doctrine  is  as  useful  as  it  is  obvious,  and  furnishes  us 
with  a  kind  of  touchstone,  by  which  we  may  try  every  system 
in  this  species  of  philosophy.  'Tis  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  external  actions  of  animals  to  those  we  ourselves  per- 
form, that  we  judge  their  internal  likewise  to  resemble  ours ; 
and  the  same  principle  of  reasoning,  carry'd  one  step  farther, 
will  make  us  conclude  that  since  our  internal  actions  re- 
semble each  other,  the  causes,  from  which  they  are  deriv'd. 


must  also  be  resembling.     When  any  hypothesis,  therefore,  Sect.XVI 
is  advanc'd  to  explain  a  mental  operation,  which  is  common        ** 
to  men  and  beasts,  \vc  must  apply  the  same  h)'pothesis  to  ^j^n  ^f 
both;  and  as  every  true  hypothesis  will  abide  this  trial,  %o&^ifmU^ 
I  may  venliire  to  affirm,  thai  no  false  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
endure  it.     The   common  defect  of  those  systems,  which 
pbilosophers  have  employ 'd  Iq  account  for  the  actions  of  the 
mind,  is,  that  ihey  suppose  such  a  subtility  and  refinement  of 
thought,  as  not  only  exceeds  the  capacity  of  mere  animals^ 
but  even  of  children  and  the  common  people  in  our  own 
species;    who  are  notwithstanding   susceptible  of  the  same 
emotions  and  affections  as  persons  of  the  most  accomplished 
genius  and  understanding.     Such  a  subtility  is  a  clear  proof 
of  the  falshood,  as  the  contrary  simplicity  of  the  truth,  of 
any  system. 

Let  tis  therefore  put  our  present  system  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  understanding  to  this  decisive  trial,  and  see 
whether  it  will  equally  account  for  the  reasonings  of  beasts  as 
these  of  the  Imman  species. 

Here  we  must  make  a  distinction  betwixt  those  actions  of 
animals,  which  are  of  a  vulgar  nature,  and  seem  to  be  on 
a  levet  with  their  common  capacities,  and  those  more  extra^ 
ordinary  instances  of  sagacity,  which  ihey  sometimes  dis- 
cover for  their  own  preservation,  and  the  propagation  of 
their  species,  A  dog,  that  avoids  fire  and  precipices,  that 
shuns  strangers,  and  caresses  his  master,  affords  us  an  in- 
stance of  the  first  kind.  A  bird,  that  chooses  with  such  care 
and  nicety  the  place  and  materials^  of  her  nest,  and  sits  upon 
her  eggs  for  a  due  dme,  and  in  a  suitable  season,  with  all 
the  precaution  that  a  chymisl  is  capable  of  in  die  most 
delicate  projection,  furnishes  us  with  a  lively  instance  of  the 
second. 

As  10  the  former  actions,  I  assert  they  proceed  from 
a  reasoning,  that  is  not  in  itself  different,  nor  founded  on 
different  principles^  from  that  which  appears  in  human 
nature.     'Tis  necessary  in  the  fir«»t  place,  that  there  Ije  some 
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Pa»t  in.  5mpres!rfon  iinmcdiately  present  to  their  memorj-  or  senses, 

••        in  order  to  be  the  foundation  of  iheir  judgment.     Frotfi  the 

iL^  and    ^^"^  ^f  voice  the  dog  infers  his  master's  anger,  and  foresaw 

prvbabiiity,  his  own  punishment.     From  a.  certain  sensation  affecting  his 

smell,  he  judges  his  game  not  to  be  far  distant  from  him.    ^H 

Secondly,  The  inference  he  draws  from  the  present  imprel^ 
sion  is  built  on  experience^  and  on  his  observation  of  the 
conjunction  of  objects  in  past  instances.  As  you  vary  this 
experience,  he  varies  his  reasoning*  Make  a  beating  follow 
upon  one  sign  or  motion  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  upon 
smother;  and  he  will  successively  draw  different  cooclusii 
according  to  his  most  recent  exjierience 

Now  let  any  philosopher  make  a  trial,  and  endeavour  to 
explain  that  act  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  beik/^  and  give 
an  account  of  the  principleSj  from  which  it  is  deriv'dj  in* 
dependent  of  the  influence  of  custom  on  the  imagination,  and 
let  his  hypothesis  be  equally  applicable  to  beasts  as  to  the 
human  species;  and  after  he  has  done  this,  I  promise  to 
embrace  his  opinion.  But  at  the  same  time  I  demand  as  an 
equitable  condition,  that  if  my  system  be  the  only  one,  which 
can  answer  to  all  these  terms,  it  may  be  receiv'd  as  entirely 
satisfactory  and  convincing.  And  that  'lis  the  only  one, 
is  evident  almost  without  any  reasoning.  Beasts  certainly 
Jl^eyer  perceive  any  real  connexion  among  objects.  'Tis 
therefore  by  experience  they  infer  one  from  another.  They 
can  never  by  any  arguments  form  a  general  conclusion,  that 
those  objects,  of  which  they  have  had  no  experience,  re- 
semble those  of  which  th^  have.  'Tis  therefore  by  means 
of  custom  alone,  that  experience  operates  upon  them.  All 
this  was  sufficienlly  evident  with  respect  to  man.  But  with 
respect  to  beasts  there  cannot  be  the  least  suspicion  of  mis- 
take ;  which  must  be  own'd  to  be  a  strong  confirmation,  or 
rather  an  invincible  proof  of  my  system. 

Nothing  shews  more  the  force  of  habit  in  reconciling  us  to 
any  phaenomenon,  than  this,  that  men  are  not  astonish'd 
at  the  operations  of  their  own  reason,  at  the  same  time,  that 
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they  admire  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  find  a  difficulty  in  Sbct.XVI 
explaining  it,  merely  because  it  cannot  be  reduc'd  to  the  very     — ♦♦— 
same  principles.    (To  consider  the  matter  aright,  reason  is  ^{JgJ^  ^ 
nothing  but  a  wonderful  and  unintelligible  instinct  in  our  animals, 
souls,  which  carries  us  along  a  certain  train  of  ideas,  and  v-^**^*^ 
endows  them  with  particular  . qualities,  according  to   their  ^ 

particular  situations  and  relations.     This,  instipct,  'tis  true,  "" 

arises  from  past  observation  and  experience;  but  can  any 
one  give  the  ultimate  reason,  why  past  experience  and 
observation  produces  such  an  effect,  any  more  than  why 
nature  alone  shou*d  produce  it?  Nature  may  certainly 
produce  whatever  can  arise  from  habit:  Nay,  habit  is 
nothing  but  one  of  the .  principles  of  nature,  and  derives 
all  its  force  from  that  origin. 
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OF  THE  SCEPTICAL  AND  OTHER  SYSTEMS  OF 
Pff/LOSOPHV. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  scepttd$m  Wfih  regard  i&  reajm. 

PartIV,       In  all  demonstrative  sciences  the  rules  are  certain   and 
--**—      iafalUbk;    but  when  we   apply  them,  our  fallible  and   un- 
JsUiad      certain  faculties  are  very  apt  to  depart  from  them,  and  fall 
andDthtr    into  error.     We  must,  therefore^  in   every  reasoning  form 
^Ihihmky  ^"^^"^  judgment,  as  a  check  or  conirouS  on  ftir  first  judgment 
or  belief;  and  must  enlarge  our  view  to  comprehend  a  kind 
of  history  of  all  the  instances,  wherein  our  understanding  has 
deceived  us,  compared  with  those,  wherein  its  testimony  was 
just  and  true.     Our  reason  must  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
cause,  of  which  truth  is  the  natural  effect ;  but  such-a-one  as 
by  the  irruption  of  other  causes,  and  by  the  inconstancy  of  our 
mental  powers,  may  frequently  be  prevented.     By  this  means 
-all  knowledge  degenerates  into  probability;   and  this  pro- 
bability is  greater  or  less,  according  to  our  experience  of  the 
veracity  or  deceitfulness  of  our  understanding,  and  according 
to  the  simplicity  or  intricacy  of  the  question. 

There  is  no  Algebraist  nor  Mathematician  so  expert  in  his 
science,  as  to  place  entire  confidence  in  any  truth  imme- 
diately upon  his  discovery  of  it,  or  regard  it  as  any  thing,  but 
a  mere  probability.  Every  time  he  runs  over  his  proofs,  his  • 
confidence  encreases;  but  still  more  by  the  approbation  of 
his  friends;  and  is  rais'd  to  its  utmost  perfection  by  the 
universal  assent  and  applauses  of  the  learned  world.  Now 
'tis  evident,  that  this  gradual  encrease  of  assurance  is  nothing 
but  the  addition  of  new  probabilities,  and  is  deriv'd  from  the 
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copbtant    union   of  causes    and    effects,   according   lo  past ^ Si 
experience  and  observation.  •' 

In  accompts  of  any  length  or  importance,  Merchants  JJ^f^^lf\ 
seldom  trust  to  the  infallible  certainty  of  numbers  for  their  regard  (9 
security ;  but  by  the  artificial  strycture  of  the  accompts,  pro-  '''*"^'*' 
duce  a  proba!>ility  beyond  what  is  deriv'd  from  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  accomptani.  For  that  is  plainly  of  itself 
some  degree  of  probability;  iho'  uncertain  and  variable, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  his  experience  and  length  of  tlrie 
accompl.  Now  as  none  will  maintain,  that  our  assurance  in 
a  long  numeration  exceeds  probability,  1  may  safely  affirm, 
that  there  scarce  is  any  proposition  concerning  numbers,  of 
which  we  can  have  a  fuller  security.  For  'lis  easily  possible, 
by  gradually  diminishing  the  numbers,  to  reduce  the  longest 
series  of  addition  to  the  most  simple  question,  which  can  be 
form'd,  to  an  addition  of  two  single  numbers ;  and  upon  this 
supposition  we  shall  find  it  impracticable  to  shew  the  precise 
'limits  of  knowledge  and  of  probability,  or  discover  that 
panicular  number,  at  which  the  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins.  fBut  knowledge  and  probability  are  of  such  con-^ 
trary  and  disagreeing  natureSi  that  they  cannot  well  run  '^ 
insensibly  into  each  other,  and  that  because  they  will  not 
divide,  but  must  be  either  entirely  present^  or  entirely  absent. 
Besides,  if  any  single  addition  were  certain,  ewtTy  one  wou'd 

so,  and  conseijuently  tlrie  whole  or  total  sum ;  unless  the 
hole  can  be  different  from  all  its  parts.  I  had  almost  said, 
that  this  was  certain  j  but  I  reflect,  that  it  must  reduce 
itui/,  as  well  as  every  other  reasoning,  and  from  knowledge 
degenerate  into  probability. 

Since  therefore  all  knowledge  resolves  itself  into  proba- 
bility, and  becomes  at  last  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
evidence,  which  we  employ  in  common  life,  we  must  now 
examine  tltis  latter  species  of  reasoning,  and  see  on  what 
foundation  it  stands. 

In  every  judgment,  which  we  can  form  concerning  pro- 
ibitity,  as  well  as  concerning  knowledge,  we  ought  always 
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Part  IV.  to   correct  the  ^first  judgment,  deriv'd  from  the  naiure  of 

•      ••       I  the  object,  by  another  judgment,  deriv'd  from  the  naitire  of  iheS 

iepiktd    [u^dcrstandtng,     'Tis  certain  a  man  of  solid  s^nse  and  long' 

vldoihir    experience  ought  to  have,  and  usually  has,  a  greater  aseur- 

^hi^My  ^^^^^  ^"  ^^^  opinions,  than  one  that  is  foolish  and  ignorant, 

^and  that  our  sentiments  have  different  degrees  of  authoritjr^^ 

even  with  ourselves,  in  proportion  lo  the  degrees  of  oof 

reason  and  experience.     In  the  man  of  ttie  best  sense  and 

longest  experience,  this  authority  is  never  entire  ;  since  eves 

such-a-onc  must  be  conscious  of  many  errors  in  the  pail 

and  must  still  dread  the  like  for  the  future*   Here  then  arise 

a  new  species  of  probability  to  correct  and  regulate  the  first, 

and  fix  its  just  standard  and  proportion,     A^  demonslraiioll 

is  subject  to  the  controul  of  probability,  so   i^^   prolviHitify"' 

liable  to  a  new  correction  by  a  reflex  act  of  the  mind,  wherein 

the  nature  of  our  understanding,  and  our  reasoning  from  the 

first  probability  become  our  objects. 

Having  thus  found  in  every  probability,  beside  the  original 
uncertainty  inherent  in  the  subject,  a  new  uncertainty  deriv'd 
from  the  weakness  of  that  faculty,  which  judges,  and  having 
adjusted  these  two  together,  we  are  oblig'd  by  our  reason  to 
add  a  new  doubt  deriv'd  from  the  possibility  of  error  in  the 
H>estimation  we  make  of  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  our  faculties. 
This  is  a  doubt,  which  immediately  occurs  to  us,  and  of 
which,  if  we  wou'd  closely  pursue  our  reason,  we  cannot 
avoid  giving  a  decision.  But  this  decision,  tho'  it  shou*d 
fbe  favourable  to  our  preceeding  judgment,  being  founded 
only  on  probability,  must  weaken  still  further  our  first 
evidence,  and  must  itself  be  weaken'd  by  a  fourth  doubt 
of  the  same  kind,  and  so  on  in  infinitum ;  till  at  last  there 
remain  nothing  of  the  original  probability,  however  great 
we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been,  and  however  small  the 
diminution  by  every  new  uncertainty.  No  finite  object  can 
subsist  under  a  decrease  repeated  in  .infinitum ;  and  even  the 
vastest  quantity,  which  can  enter  into  human  imagination, 
must    in  this   manner   be   reduc'd  to   nothing.      Let    our 
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first  belief  be  never  so  strong,  it  must  infallibly  perish  SbctJ 
by  passing  thro'  so  nuny  new  examinaiions,  of  which  each 
diminishes  somewhat  of  its  force  and  vigour.  When  1  reflect  Jj^l\ 
on  the  natural  fallibility  of  my  judgment,  I  have  less  con-  r^i^^rd 
fidence  in  my  opinions,  than  when  1  only  consider  the  '''^*"* 
objects  concerning  which  I  reason ;  and  when  I  proceed 
still  farther,  to  turn  the  scrutiny  against  every  successive 
estimation  I  make  of  my  factiliies,  all  the  rules  of  logic 
require  a  continual  diminution,  and  at  last  a  total  extinction  ^y- 
of  belief  and  evidence, 

Shon'd  it  here  be  ask'd  me»  whether  I  sincerely  assent  to 
this  argument,  which  I  seem  to  take  such  pains  to  inculcatej 
and  whether  I  be  really  one  of  those  sceptics,  who  hoki  that 
all  is  uncertain,  and  that  our  judgment  is  not  in  any  thing 
possest  of  any  measures  of  truth  and  falshood;  I  sliou'd 
reply,  that  this  question  is  entirely  superfluous,  and  that 
neither  I,  nor  any  other  person  was  ever  sincerely  and  con- 
stantly of  that  opinion.  Nature,  by  an  absolute  and  uncon- 
troulable  necessity^  has  detcnnin'd  us  to  judge  as  well  as  to 
breathe  and  feel;  nor  can  we  any  more  forbear  viewing 
certain  objects  in  a  stronger  and  fuller  light,  upon  account  of 
their  customary  connexion  with  a  present  impression,  than 
jpcjcan  hinder  ourselves  from  thinking  as  long  as  we  arc 
awake,  or  seeing  the  surrounding  bodies,  when  we  turn  our 
eyes  towards  them  in  broad  sunshine.  Whoever  has  taken 
ibc  pains  to  relate  the  cavils  of  this  total  scepticism,  has 
really  disputed  without  an  antagonist,  and  endeavour'd  by 
arguments  to  establish  a  faculty,  which  nature  has  antecedently 
implanted  in  the  mind,  and  rendered  unavoidable. 

My  intention  then  in  displaying  so  carefully  the  arguments 
of  that  fantastic  sect,  is  only  to  make  the  reader  sensible  of 
the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  that  all  our  reasom'ngs  ctmarmng\^  \ 
causes  and  effects  are  denvd/rom  nothing  but  custom  ;  and  that  \  1 
htlitf  is  more  property  an  act  of  the  sensitive^  than  0/  the  cogtta^  I  \  \ 
tif^  pari  0/  our  natures,     1  have  here  prov'd,  that  the  very 
same  principles,  which  make  us  form  a  dect^on  upon  any 
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Part  IV.  subject,  and  correct  that  decii-ion  by  the  consideration  of  ow 
genius  and  capacity,  and  of  the  situation  of  our  mind,  when 
we  examined  that  subject;  I  say,  I  have  prov'd,  that  th^e 
same  principles,  when  carry'd  farther,  and  apply'd  to  evci}^ 
new  reflex  judgment,  must,  by  continually  diminishing  the 
original  evidence,  at  last  reduce  it  to  nothing,  m\A  utterly 
subvert  all  belief  and  opinion.  If  belief,  therefore,  were 
a  simple  act  of  the  thought,  without  any  peculiar  manner  of 
conception,  or  the  addition  of  a  force  and  vi%*acityj  it  must 
infallibly  destroy  itself,  and  in  every  case  terminate  tn  a  total 
suspense  of  judgment*  But  as  e3C[>e Hence  will  suHicienily 
convince  any  one,  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  tr)^  that  tho' 
he  can  find  no  error  in  the  foregoing  arguments,  yet  he  still 
continues  to  believe^  and  think,  and  reason  as  usual,  he  may 
safely  conclude,  that  his  reasoning  and  belief  is  some  sensa- 
tion or  peculiar  manner  of  conception,  which_^Usjnapossiblc 
for  mere  ideas  and  reflections  to  destroy. 

But  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  demanded,  how  it  happens, 
even  upon  my  hypothesis,  that  these  arguments  above- 
explain'd  produce  not  a  total  suspense  of  judgment,  and 
after  what  manner  the  mind  ever  retains  a  degree  of  assur- 
ance in  any  subject  ?  For  as  these  new  probabilities,  which 
by  their  repetition  perpetually  diminish  the  original  evidence, 
are  founded  on  the  very  same  principles,  whether  of  thought 
or  sensation,  as  the  primary  judgment,  it  may  seem  unavoid- 
able, that  in  either  case  they  must  equally  Subvert  it,  and  by 
the  opposition,  either  of  contrary  thoughts  or  sensations, 
reduce  the  mind  to  a  total  uncertainty.  I  suppose,  there  is 
some  question  propos'd  to  me,  and  that  after  revolving  over 
the  impressions  of  my  memory  and  senses,  and  carrying  my 
thoughts  from  them  to  such  objects,  as  are  conunonly  con- 
]oin*d  with  them,  I  feel  a  stronger  and  more  forcible  concepdon 
on  the  one  side,  than  on  the  other.  This  strong  conception 
forms  my  first  decision.  I  suppose,  that  afterwards  I  examine 
my  judgment  itself,  and  observing  from  experience,  that  'tis 
sometimes  just  and  sometimes  erroneous,  I  consider  it  as 


regulated  by  contrary  principles  or  causes,  of  which  some 
lead  to  Iruihj  and  some  to  error;  and  in  ballancing  these 
contrary  causes,  1  diminish  by  a  new  probability  the  assurance 
of  my  first  decision.  This  new  probabihty  is  liable  lo  the 
same  diminution  as  ihe  foregoing,  and  so  on,  in  infiniitim. 
'Tis  therefore  demanded,  how  it  happens,  that  even  after  ail  we 
rtiain  a  degree  0/  belief  which  is  suffieient  for  our  purpose ^ 
at  her  in  philosophy  or  comvton  life, 

I  answer,  that  after  the  first  and  second  decision  ;  as 
the  action  of  the  mind  becomes  forc'd  and  unnatural^  and  the 
ideas  faint  and  obscure;  tho'  the  principles  of  judgment,  and 
the  ballancing  of  opposite  causes  be  the  same  as  at  the  very 
beginning ;  yet  their  influence  on  the  imagination,  and  the 
vigour  they  add  to,  or  diminish  from  the  thougljt,  is  by  no 
means  equal  Where  the  mind  reaches  not  its  objects  with 
easiness  and  facility,  the  same  principles  have  not  the  same 
effect  as  in  a  more  natural  conception  of  the  ideas ;  nor  does 
the  imagination  feel  a  sensation,  which  holds  any  proportion 
with  that  which  arises  from  its  common  judgments  and 
opinions.  The  attention  is  on  the  stretch  :  The  posture 
of  the  mind  is  uneasy ;  and  the  spirits  being  diverted  from 
their  natural  course,  are  not  governed  in  their  movements  by 
the  same  laws,  at  least  not  to  the  same  degree,  as  when  they 
flow  in  their  usual  channel. 

If  we  desire  similar  instances,  'twill  not  be  very  difficult 
to  find  them.  The  present  subject  of  metaphysics  will  supply 
us  abundantly.  The  same  argument,  which  wou'd  have 
been  esteem'd  convincing  in  a  rea-soning  concerning  history 
or  politics,  has  little  or  no  influence  in  these  abstruscr  subjects, 
even  the*  it  be  perfectly  comprehended  ;  and  that  because 
iheye  is  required  a  study  and  an  effort  of  thought,  in  order  to 
its  being  comprehended :  And  this  effort  of  thought  disturbs 
the  operation  of  our  sentiments,  on  which  the  belief  depends. 
The  case  is  tbe  same  in  other  subjects.  The  straining  of 
the  imagination  always  hinders  the  regular  flowing  of  the 
passions  and  sentiments,     A  tragic   pocti  thai  wou*d  re- 
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Part  IV.  present  hb  heroes  as  very  ingenious  and  witty  in  their  mis- 
fortunes, wou'd  never  touch  the  passions.  As  the  emotioii» 
of  the  soul  preveni  any  subtile  reasoning  and  reflection,  so 
these  latter  actions  of  the  mind  arc  equally  prejudicial  to  the 
former.  The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  seems  to  be  endowM 
with  a  certain  precise  degree  of  force  and  activity^  which  it 
never  employs  in  one  action,  but  at  the  ex  pence  of  all  the 
rest  This  is  more  evidently  true,  where  the  actions -are  of 
quite  different  natures;  since  in  that  case  the  force  of  the 
mind  is  not  only  diverted,  but  even  the  disposition  changVI, 
so  as  to  render  us  incapable  of  a  sudden  transition  from  one 
action  fo  the  other,  and  still  more  of  performing  both  at 
once.  No  wonder,  then,  the  conviction,  which  arises  from 
a  subtile  reasonings  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  eObrts, 
which  the  imagination  makes  to  enter  into  the  reasoning, 
and  to  conceive  it  in  all  its  parts.  Belief,  being  a  lively 
conception,  can  never  be  entire,  where  it  is  not  founded  on 
something  natural  and  easy. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and  cannot 
approve  of  that  expeditious  way,  which  some  take  with  the 
sceptics,  \o  reject  aC  once  all  their  arguments  without  enquiry 
or  examination.  If  the  sceptical  reasonings  be  strong,  say 
they,  'tis  a  proof,  that  reason  may  have  some  force  and 
authority :  if  weak,  they  can  never  be  suflScient  to  invalidate 
all  the  conclusions  of  our  understanding.  This  argument  is 
not  just;  because  the  sceptical  reasonings,  were  it  possible 
for  them  to  exist,  and  were  they  not  destroy 'd  by  their  sub- 
tility,  wou'd  be  successively  both  strong  and  weak,  according 
to  the  successive  dispositions  of  the  mind.  Reason  first 
appears  in  possession  of  the  throne,  prescribing  laws,  and 
imposing  maxims,  with  an  absolute  sway  and  authority. 
Her  enemy,  therefore,  is  oblig'd  to  take  shelter  under  her 
protection,  and  by  making  use  of  rational  arguments  to  prove 
the  fallaciousness  and  imbecility  of  reason,  produces,  in 
a  manner,  a  patent  under  her  hand  and  seal.  This  patent 
has  at  first  an  authority,  proportion'd  to  the  present  and 
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immediate  authority  of  reason »  from  which  it  is  deriv'd,    Bui   Sect*! 
as  it  is  suppos'd  to  be  contradictory  to  reason,  it  gradually         " 
diminishes  the  force  of  ihai  governing  power,  and  its  own  al  Jsm*wik 
the  same  time  ;  till  at  last  they  both  vanish  away  Into  nothing,  regati 
by  a  regular  and  just  diminution.     The  sceptical  and  dog-  '  ^ 
mattcal  reasons  are  of  the  same  kind,  tho'  contrary  in  their 
operation  and  tendency ;  so  that  where  the  latter  is  strong, 
it  has  an  enemy  of  equal  force  in  the  former  to  encounter ; 
and  as  their  forces  were  at  first  equal,  they  still  continue  so, 
as  long  as  either  of  them  subsists ;  nor  does  one  of  them 
lose  any  force  in  the  contest,  without  taking  as  much  from 
lis  antagonist.     'Tis  happy,  therefore,  that  nature  breakti  the 
force  of  all^  sceptical  arguments  in  time,  and  keeps  them 
from  having  any  considerable  influence  on  the  understanding. 
Were  we  to  trust  entirely  to  their  self-de  struct  ion,  that  can 
never  lake  place,  'till  they  have  hirt  subverted  all  conviction, 
and  have  totally  destroy'd  human  reason. 


*  SECTION    II, 
Of  scipticum  with  regard  to  iht  senses* 

Thus  the  sceptic  still  continues  to  reason  and  bclievcjeven/ 
tho'  he  asserts,  that  he  cannot  defend  his  reason  by  reason  ;| 
and  by  the  same  rule  he  must  assent  to  the  principle  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  body,  tho'  he  cannot  pretend  by  any 
arguments  of  philosophv  to  maintain  its  veraciTy^     K^mnr 
has  not  leftMns  to  his  choice,  and  has  doubtless  esteemed  it 
an  affair  of  loo  great  importance  to  be  trusted  to  our  un- 
certain reasonings   and   speculations,     We   may   well   ask,  | 
Whai  causes  induce  us  to  belitve  in  iht  existence  cf  body  ?\ 
but  'tis  in  vain  to  ask.  Whether  there  he  body  or  not?     That! 
is   a    point,    which    we   must    take   for  granted   in  all   our* 
reasonings. 

Tfae  feubject,  then,  of  our  present  enquiry  is  concerning 
the  causes  which  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  oT 
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Part  IV.  body:  And  my  reasonings  on  this  head  I  shall  begin 

a  dislinction,  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  superfluous,  bul 
which  will  contribute  very  much  to  the  perfect  understanding 
of  what  follows.  We  ought  to  examine  apart  those  two 
questions,  which  are  commonly  confounded  together, 
^Vhy  wp  ^r^rihnr^  a  p^|^'jj|f|['p  existence  to  objects^  cv 
\H  l)en  they  are  not   present  to   the  senses ;   and  why 
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suppose  them  to  have  an  existence  distinct  from  the  mind 
and  perception.  Under  this  last  head  I  comprehend  their 
situation  as  well  as  relations,  their  external  position  as  well 
as  the  independence  of  their  existence  and  operation.  These 
two  questions  concerning  the  continued  and  distinct  existence 
of  body  are  intimately  connected  together.  For  if  the  objects 
of  our  senses  continue  to  exist,  even  when  they  are  not 
perceiv'd,  their  existence  is  of  course  independent  of  and 
distinct  from  the  perception  ;  and  vice  versa,  if  their  existence 
be  independent  of  the  perception  and  distinct  from  it,  they 
must  continue  to  exist,  even  tho*  they  be  not  perceiv*( 
Jut  tho'  the  decision  of  the  one  question  decides  the  oth 
^>ei  that  we  may  the  more  ea^l)^jscj)yer_the  principh 
of  human  nature,  from  whence  the  decision  arises, 
shall  curry  ^long  with  us  this  distinction,  and  shall  considc 
whether  itjbe^2e_jffljfx,  reason ^  or  the  imaginaiiGn^  \\ 
produces  the  opinion  of  a  coniinud  orj>f  a  fif/j/mr/_existenc. 
These  are  the  only^questions,  that  are  intelligible  on  Tfi 
present  stibject.  For  as  to^thc  notion  o£^xtgrn^  <^^i&ten^ 
when  taken  for_somethin^  specifically  different  from  ou 
perceptions^  '  we  have  already  shewn  its  absurdity. 

To  begin  with  the  senses,  'tis  evident  these  faculties 
incapable  of  giving  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  coniimA 
existence  of  their  objects,  after  they  no  longer  appear  to 
the  senses.  For  that  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  sup* 
poses  that  the  senses  continue  lo  operate,  even  after  the| 
have  ceas*d  ail  manner  of  operation.  These  faculties,  ther 
fore,  if  liaey  have  any  influence  in  the  present  case,  mti 
*  Part  II.  *ecU  6. 


produce  the  opinion  of  a  distinct,  not  of  a  continued  exist-  Sect.  II. 
cnce  :  and  in  order  to  that,  must  present  their  impressions         " 
either  as  images  and  representations,  or  as  these  very  distinct  ^/j^  „^-/^ 


and  external  existences. 

That  our  senses  offer  not  their  impressions  as  the  imager 
of  something  distinct^  or  independent,  and  ^xUrnal^  is  evident : ' 
because  they  convey  to  us  nothing  but  a  sjngle  perception^ 
and  never  give  us  the  least  intimation  of  any  thin^^  beyond. 
A  single  perception  can  never  produce  the  idea  of  a  double 
existence,  but  by  some  inference  either  of  the  reason  or 
imagination.  When  the  mind  looks  farther  than  what 
immediately  appears  to  it,  its  conclusions  can  never^  put  Fo 
the  account  of  the  senses  •  and  it  certainly  looks  farther,  wKerT 
from  a  single  perception  it  infers  a  double  existence,  £n3 
supposes  the  relations  of  resemblance  and  causation  betwixt 
them. 

TT  our   senses,   therefore,   suggest   any  idea    of  distinct 
existences,  they  must  convey  the  impressions  as  those  very 
existences,  by  a  kind  of  falJacy  and  illusion.    Upon  this  head 
we  may  observe,  that  all  sensations  are  felt  by  the  mind,  such  ^ 
as  they  really  are,  and  that  when  we  doubt,  whether  they 
present  themselves  as  distinct  objects,  or  as  mere  impres* 
sions,   the   difficulty   is   not   concerning    their    nature,   but,^ 
concerning  their  relations  and  situation.     Now  if  the  senses 
presented  our  impressions  as  external  to,  and  independent  of 
oiirsclves,  both  the  objects  and  ourselves  must  be  obvious  to 
our  senses,  otherwise  they  cou'd^  not  be  compared  by  these  ^/ 
faculties.    The  difficulty,  then,  is  how  far  we  are  oursilves  the    j 
objects  of  9ur  senses. 

'Tis  certain  there  is  no  question  in  philosophy  more 
abstnise  than  that  concerning  identity,  and  the  nature  of 
the  uniting  principle^  which  constitutes  a  persotL,  So  far 
from  being  able  by  our  senses  merely  to  determine  this 
question^  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  most  profound 
metaphysics  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it ;  and  in  com- 
mon life  'tis  evident  these  ideas  of  self  and  person  are  never 


ngani  to 
the  smu 


1 


•*        the  senses  can  ever  distinguish  betwixt  ourselves  and  cxterpat 

sceptical     ^^ 
ttfid  other 

^^kihiophy,  P^seiions,    affections,    sensations,    pains   and    pleasures,    are 
originally  on  the  same   footing  ;    and  that  whatever  other 


objects. 

Add  to  this,  that  every  impression,  external  and  internal^ 


dilTerences  we  may  observe  among  them,  they  appear,  all  Q^H 
thcm^  in  their  true  colours,  as  impressions  or  perceptioni^l 
And  indeed,   if  we  consider  the  matter  aright,  'tis  scarce 
possible  it  shou'd  be  otherwise,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  our 
senses  shou'd  be  more  capable  of  deceiving  us  in  the  situa* 
lion  and  relations,  than  in  the  nature  of  our  impressions. 
For  since  all  actions  and  sensations  of  the  mind  are  known 
to   us  by   consciousness,  they  must   necessarily  appear   in 
every  particular  what  they  are,  and  be  what  they  appear.  0M. 
Every  thing  that  enters  the  mind,  being  in  rtalify  m^  thc^^ 
^rception,  'tis  impossible  any  tiling  shou'd  to  /tiling  appear 
different.     This  were  to  suppose,  that  even  where  we  arc 
most  intimately  conscious,  we  might  be  mistaken.  " 

But  not  to  lose  time  in  examining,  whettier  'tis  possible 
for  our  senses  to  deceive  us,  and  represent  our  perceplions 
as  distinct  from  ourselves,  that  is  as  external  to  and  in- 
dependeni  of  us  j  let  us  consider  whether  they  really  do  so, 
and  whether  this  error  proceeds  from  an  immediate  sensation^y 
or  from  some  other  causes.  ^| 

To  begin  with  the  question  concerning  exkrnal  existence^^ 
it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  setting  aside  the  metaphysical 
I  question  of  the  identity  of  a  thinking  substance,  our  own 
body  evidently  belongs  to  us;  and  as  several  impr«MM|^U 


appear  exterior  to  the  body,  we  supposo  them  also 
to  ourselves.     The  paper,  on  which  I  write  at  present,  is 
The  table  is  beyond  the  paper.     The 
And  in  casting  my 


beyond  my  hand. 

walls  of  the  chamber  beyond  the  table. 

eye  towards  the  window,  I  perceive  a  j^reat  extent  of  fields 

and  buildings  beyond  my  chamber.     From  ail 

infer 'd,  that  no  other  faculty  is  requir*d,  beside 


convince  us  of  the  external  existence  of  body.   But  to  prevent  Sscr.  II. 
this  inference,  we  need  only  weigh  the  three  following  con-     ~**^, 
siderattons.     Ft'rsl,  That,    properly  speakjng.  'tis   not   our  J^^'^ljff^ 
body  we  perceive^  when  we  regard  our  Hnibs  and  members.  re^^rJia 
but  certain  impressions,  which  enter  by  the  senses;  so  thai       ^^ 
tEe  ascribing  a  real  and  corporeal  existence  to  these  im- 
pressions, or  to  their  objects,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  as  difficuTt 
to  explain,  as  that  which  we  examine  at  present.     Secondly, 
Soonds,  and  tastes,  and  smells,  tho'  commonly  regarded  I>y 
the  mind  as  continu'd  independent  quahtieS)  appear  npr^ 
have  any  existence  in  extension,  and  consequently  cannot 
appear  to  the  senses  as  situated  externally  lo  the  body.   Ttie 
reason,  why  we  ascribe  a  place  to  them,  shall  be  considered 
^  afterwards.     TMrdly.  Even   our   sight   informs  us  not  of 
distance  or  outness  (so  to  speak)  immediately  and  without^ 
a  certain  reasoning  arid  experience,  as  is  acknowledged  by 
the  roost  rational  philosophers. 

As  to  the  indtpendmcy  of  our  perceptions  on  ourselves,  this 
can  never  be  an  object  of  the  senses  ;  but  any  opinion  we 
form  concerning  it,  must  be  derivd  from  experience  and 
observation :  k\A  we  shall  see  afterwards,  that  our  con- 
elusions  from  experience  are  far  from  being  favourable  to^T^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  independency  of  our  perceptions.  MeatT 
while  we  may  observe  that  when  we  talk  of  real  disti net 
existences^  we  have  commonly  more  in  our  eye  iheir  in- 
dependency than  external  situation  in  place,  and  think  an 
object  has  a  sufficient  reality,  when  its  Being  is  uninter- 
rupted, and  independent  of  the  incessant  revoUitions,  which 
we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselves. 

Thus  to  resume  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  senses ; 

ey  give  us  no  notion  of  continu'd  existence^  because  thcv 
cannot  operate  beyond  the  extent,  in  which  they  really 
operate.  They  as  little  produce  the  opinion  of  a  distinct 
existence,  because  they  neither  can  offer  it  to  the  mind  as 
represented,  nor  as  original^  To  offer  it  as  represented, 
*  Sect.  5. 
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Part  IV.  they  must  present  both  an  object  and  an  image.     To  make 

^*"     it  appear  as  original,  ihey  must  convey  a  falshood ;  and  this 
t^Iipikal      l^shood  musi  lie  in  the  relations  and  situation  :  In  order 
and  other    which  they  must  be  able  to  compare  the  object  with 

^hitelppL  ^'^^^  I  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^^  *^^*^  ^^y  ^^  "^**  ^^^  ''**  *^  possi! 

\  they  should,  deceive  us.     Wp  may,  t^ierefore,  conclude  with 
)  certainty,  that  the  opinion  of  a  continued  and  of  a  distinct 
existence  never  arises  from  the  senses. 


siuPV 


To  confirm  this  we  may  observe,  that  there  are  three 
different  kinds  of  impressions  convey'd  by  the  senses.  The  \ 
first  are  (hose  of  the  figure,  bulk,  motion  and  solidity  of 
bodies.  The  second  those  of  colours,  tastes,  smells,  sounds,  '- 
heat  and  cold.  The  third  are  the  pains  and  pleasures,  tEatj 
arise  from  the  application  of  objects  to  our  bodies,  as  by  ihef 
cutting  of  our  flesh  with  steel,  and  such  like>  Both  philoso^ 
phers  and  the  vulgar  suppose  the  first  of  these  to  have 
a  distinct  conlinu'd  existence.  The  vulgar  only  regard  the 
second  as  on  the  same  footing.  Both  philosophers  and  the 
vulgar,  again,  esteem  the  third  to  be  merely  perceptions 
and  consequently  interrupled  and  dependent  beings. 

Now  'lis  evident,  that,  whatever  may  be  our  philosophii 
opinion,  colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold,  as  far  as  appears 
the  senses,  exist  after  the  same  manner  with  motion  and 
solidity,  and  that  the  difference  we  make  betwixt  ihem  in 
this  respect,  arises  not  from  the  mere  perception.  So  strong 
is  the  prejudice  for  the  distinct  conlinu'd  existence  of  the 
former  qualities,  that  when  the  contrary  opinion  is  advanc'd 
by  modem  philosophers,  people  imagine  they  can  almost 
refute  it  from  their  feeling  and  experience,  and  that  their 

"very  senses  contradict  this  philosophy.  *Tis  also  evident. 
that  colours,  sounds,  &c  are  originally  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  pain  that  arises  from  steel,  and  pleasure  that  prd^ 
ceeds  from  a  fire ;  and  that  the  difference  betwixt  themis 
Jbunded   neither   on   perception    nor   reason,   but   on   the 

^imagination.  For  as  they  arc  confest  to  be,  both  of  tlieiH7 
nothing  but  perceptions  arising  from  the  particular  configu- 


is^i 

n.1         I 


rations  and  motions  of  the  parts  of  body,  wherein  possibly  SEcr.  IL 
can  their  difference  consist  ?     Upon  the  whole,  then^  we  «naj\    ~'**^. 
conclude,  that  as  far  as  the  senses  are  judges^  all  perceptionstj,^^^ 
are  the  same  in  the  manner  of  their  existence,  J-^r^an/  to 

We  may  also  observe  in  this  instance  of  sounds  and  ^  ^  ^^"J^* 
colours,  that  we  can  attribute  a  distinct  continu'd  existence 
to  objects  without  ever  consulting  reasox,  or  weighing  our 
opinions  by  any  philosophical  principles.  And  indeed, 
whatever  convincing  arguments  philosophers  may  fancy  they 
can  produce  to  establish  the  belief  of  objects  independent  of 
the  mind,  'tis  obvious  these  arguments  are  known  but  to  very 
few,  and  that  'tis  not  by  them,  that  children,  peasants,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  induced  to  attribute  objects 
to  some  impressions^  and  deny  them  to  others,  ArmrHingly 
we  find,  that  all  the  conclusions,  which  the  vulg^ar  form 
on  this  head,  are  directly  c^trary  to  ihose^  which  are 
confirm'd  by  philosophy. _  For  philosophy  informs  us,  that 
every  tiling,  which  appears  to  the  mind,  is  nothing  but  a 
^yrception,  and  is  interrupted,  and  dependent  on  the  mind  | 
whereas  the  vulgar  confound  perceptions  and  objects,  and 
attribute  a  distinct  continu'd  existence  to  the  very  things  they 
feel  or  see.^  This  sentiment,  then,  as  it  is  entirely  unreason- 
able, mnst  proceed  from  some  other  faculty  than  the 
understanding.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  as  long  as  we 
take  our  perceptions  and  objects  to  be  the  same,  we  can  never 
infer  the  existence  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other,  nor 
form  any  argument  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflfectj 
which  is  the  only  one  that  can  assure  us  of  matter  of  fact. 


Even  aifter  we  distinguish  our  perceptions  from  our  objects, 
'twill  appear  presently^  that  we  are  still  incapable  of  reasoning 
from  the  existence  of  one  to  that  of  the  other  :  ^Sothat  upon 
the  whole  nur  reason  nt^ithpr  Hrtes,  nnr  \%  it  possible  it  evey 
diou*d,  upon  any  supposition,  give  us  an  assurance  of  the 
continu'd  and  distinct  existence  of  body.  That  opinion  must  -^ 
J^g^enhrglj^pwing  to  the  iititnTKATiON  :  which  must  now  bfi_  I 
the  subject  of  our  enquirj^^  ^ 
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fpART  IV.  •     Since  all  imprcssiotis  are  internal  and  pemhing  gxist^^nc^. 
'•      '  and  appear  as  such,  the  notion  of  their  disitnci  and  coatin<i'd 
^Ji/ca/     ;cxLstence  must  arise  from  a  concurrence  of  some  of  their 
md  other  ^  ciualities  with  the  qiiaHtles  of  the  imagination ;  and  since  this 
^U&sopiy  '^Q^^Q^  docs  not  extend  to  all  of  them,  it  must  arise  from 
certain  qualities  peculiar  to  some  impressions^     'Twill  there- 
fore be  easy  for  us  to  discover  these  qualities  by  a  comparison 
of  the  impressions,  to  which  we   attribute   a   distinct  and 
continued  existence,  with  those,  which  we  regard  as  internal 
and  i^erishing, 
>      We   may   observe,  then,  that  'tis  neither   upon   account 
of  the  involuniariness  of  certain  impressions,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  nor  of  their  superior  force  and  violence,  that  we 
/attribute  to  them  a  reality,  and  continued  existence,  which 
I '  we  refuse  to  others,  that  are  voluntary  or  feeble.     For  'tis 
I  evident  our  pains  and  pleasures,  our  passions  and  affections, 
which  we  never  suppose  to  have  any  existence  beyond  our 
perception,  operate  with  greater  violence,  and  are  equally 
involuntary,   as   the   impressions  of  figure  and   extensioi; 
colour  and  sound,  which  we  suppose  to  be  permanent  being 
The  heat  of  a  fire,  when  moderate,  is  supposed  to  exist  in  i 
fire  ;  but  the  pain,  which  it  causes  ujx>n  a  near  approach,  J5_ 
not  taken  to  have  any  being  except  in  the  perception. 

These  vulgar  opinions,  then,  being  rejected,   we    mti 
search  for  some  other  hvpothe§i§,  1^  which  we  may  diarovfr 
those  peculiar  qualities   in   our  imprcssion^f.  F^ich  ma^tl 

us  attribute  to  them  a  HisHnrt  and  rnnlinu'd  j^iriciaiwrfi- 

After  a  little  examination,  we  shall  find,  that  all  tbcge 
object^,  to  which  we  attribute  a  continu  d  existenc 
peculiar  comtancy^  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  jg 
pressions,  whose  existence  depends  upon  our  perception. 
Those  mountains,  and  houses,  and  trees,  which  He  at  present 
under  my  eye,  have  alwa)s  appear'd  to  me  in  the  saoie 
order ;  and  when  I  lose  sight  of  them  by  shutting  my  eyes 
or  turning  my  head,  I  soon  after  find  them  return  upon  me 
without  the  least  alteration.     My  bed  and  table,  my  books 


,      OfsupH' 
^"^  ri>w  with 


the  siHS€r. 


and  papers,  present  thcraselves  in  the  same  umform  manner,  Sect,  II 
and  change  not  upon  account  of  any  interruption   in  my 
geeing  or  perceiving  them.     This  is  the  case  with  all 
tmpressions,  whose  objects  arc  supposed  to  have  an  external  rtgard  io 
existence ;  and  is  the  case  with  no  other  impressions,  whether 
gentle  or  violent,  voluntary  or  involuntary. 

This  constancy^  however^  is  not  so  perfect  as  not  to  admit 
of  very  considerable  exceptions^  Bodies  often  change  their 
position  and  qualities,  and  after  a  liltJe  absence  or  interrupt 
tion  may  become  hardly  knowable^  But  here  *tis  observable/ 
that  even  in  these  changes  they  preserve  a  coherence ,jasdix^y^ 
a  regular  dependence  on  each  other ;  whiclT is  the  foundatioji 
of  a  kind  of  reasoning  from  causation,  and  produces  the 
opinion  of  their  continued  existence.  When  I  return  to  my 
chamber  after  an  hour's  absence,  I  find  not  my  fire  in  the 
same  situation,  in  which  I  left  it :  Btit  then  I  am  accustom'd 
in  other  instances  to  see  a  like  alteration  produc'd  in  a  like 
time,  whether  I  am  present  or  absent,  near  or  remote.  This/ 
coherence,  therefore,  in  their  changes  is  one  of  the  character- 1 
istics  of  external  objects,  as  well  as  their  constancy^  I 

Having  found  that  the  opinion  of  the  continued  existence 
of  body  depends  on  jhe  coheremce  and  constancy  ofcerj^in 
jpipressions,  I  now  proceed  to  examine  after  what  manner 


these  qualities  give  rise  to  so  extraordinary  an  opinion.  To 
begin  with  the  coherence ;  we  may  observe,  that  iho^  those 
internal  impressions,  which  we  regard  as  fleeting  and  perish- 
ing, have  also  a  certain  coherence  or  regularity  in  their 
appearances,  yet  'tis  of  somewhat  a  different  nature,  from  that 
which  we  discover  in  bodies.  Our  passions  are  found  by 
experience  to  have  a  mutual  connexion  with  and  dependance 
on  each  other ;  but  on  no  occasion  is  it  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  they  have  existed  and  operated,  when  they  were  not 
perceiv*d»  in  order  to  preserve  the  same  dependance  and 
connexion,  of  which  we  have  had  experience.  The  case  is 
not  the  same  with  relation  to  external  objects.     T^ose  re-_ 


igfi 
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Part  IV,  measure,  the  regularity  of  their  operation,     1  am  here  sealed 

in  my  chamber  with  my  face  to  the  fire ;  and  all  the  objecti 
fe/tital  ^^^^  strike  my  senses,  are  contain'd  in  a  few  yards  around 
nd  <^hir  me.  My  memory,  indeed,  informs  me  of  the  existence  of 
kU^sophy  *"^"y  objects  ,*  but  then  this  information  extends  not  beyon 
their  past  existence,  nor  do  either  my  senses  or  memory  giv 
any  testimony  to  the  continuance  of  their  being.  Whe 
therefore  I  am  thus  seated,  and  revolve  over  these  thoughti 
I  hear  on  a  sudden  a  noise  as  of  a  door  turning  upon 
hinges ;  and  a  Utile  after  see  a  porter,  who  advances  towards 
me.  This  gives  occasion  to  many  new  reflexions  and 
reasonings*      First,  I  never  have   observ'd,  that  this  noise 


cQu'd  i^rocecd  from  any  thing  but  the  motion  of  a  doorj^  an^M 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  present  phaenomcnon  is  a  co^BB 
tradiction  to  all  past  experience,  unless  the  door,  which  I 
remember  on   t'other  side  the  chamber^  be  still  in  beings 
A^in,  I  have  always  found,  that  a  human  body  was  possest 
j^  a  quality^  which  I  call  gravity^  and  which  hinders  it  from 
mounting  in  the  air,  as  this  porter  must  have  done  to  arrive 
at   my   chamber,   unless   the   stairs   I    remember    be~lior     , 
annihilated  by  my  absence.     But  this  is  not  all     1  receive  ^H 
letter,  which  Jipoajopening  iuL-perceive  by  the  hand-wrilin^^ 
and  subscription  to  have  come  from  a  friend,  who  says  he  is 
two   hundred   leagues   distant.     *Tis  evident  I   can   never 
account  for  this  phaenomenon,  conformable  to  my  experience 
in  other  instances,  without  spreading  out  in  my  mind  the 
Mhole  sea  and  continent  between  us,  and  supposing  the  effects     \ 
and  continu'd  existence  of  posts  and  ferries,  according  to  my      | 
memory  and  observation.    To  consider  these  phaenomena  of 
the  porter  and  letter  in  a  certain  light,  they  are  contradictions 
to  common  experience^  and  may  be  regarded  as  objections 
to  those  maxims,  which  we  form  concerning  the  connexions 
of  causes  and  effects,    I  am  accustom'd  to  hear  such  a  sound, 
and  see  such  an  object  in  motion  at  the  same  time,     I  have 
not  receiv'd  in  this  particular  instance  both  these  perceptions* 
These  observations  are  contrary,  unless  I  suppose  that  the 


bookl    of  the  understanding. 
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X  still  remains,  and  that  it  was  open'd  without  my  per- 
ceiving it :  And  this  supposition,  which  was  at  first  entirely 
arbitiary  and  hypothetical,  acquires  a  force  and  evidence  Hy  J^^^  witk\ 
its  being  the  only  onc»  upon,  which  JL£aa>l£COijcyfi>ilysc^^*^^  "" 
coniiadictiuns>  There  is  scarce  a  moment  of  my  hfe^  wherein 
there  is  not  a  similar  instance  presented  to  me,  and  I  have 
not  occasion  to  suppose  the  continu'd  existence  of  objects, 
in  order  to  connect  their  past  and  present  appearances,  and 
give  them  such  an  union  with  each  other,  as  I  have  found  by 
experience  to  be  suitable  10  their  particular  natures  and 
circumstances,  jlere  then  I  am  naturaJly  led  to  regard  ihe 
world,  as  something  real  and  durable,  and  as  preserving  its 
existence,  even  when  it  is  no  longer  present  to  my  percep- 
tion. 

But  tho'  this  conclusion  from  the  coherence  of  appear- 
ances may  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  our  reasonings 
concerning  causes  and  effects ;  as  being  deriv'd  from  custom, 
and  regulated  by  past  experience ;  we  shall  find  upon 
examination,  that  they  are  at  the  bottom  considerably 
different  from  each  other,  and  that  this  inrercnce  arises  frorii 
the  understanding,  and  from  custom  in  an  indirect  and 
oblique  manner.  For  'twill  readily  be  allow'd,  that  since 
nothing  is  ever  really  present  to  the  mind,  besides  its  own 
perceptions,  'tis  not  only  impossible,  that  any  habit  should 
ever  be  acquired  otherwise  than  by  the  regular  succession  of  ^ 
these  perceptions,  but  also  that  any  habit  shou'd  ever  exceed 
that  degree  of.  regularity.  Any  degree,  therefore,  of  regularity 
in  our  perceptions,  can  never  be  a  foundation 


a  greater  decree  of  regularity  in  some  objects^  wlu'ch  are  not' 
perceiv'd^  since  this  supposes  a  contradiction,  viz.  a  haH t 
acquired  by  what  was  never  present  to  the  mind.  But  tis 
evident,  that  whenever  we  infer  the  continu'd  existence  of 
ibg. objects  of  sense  from  theijL coherence,  and  ^hfijrequency 
of  their  union,  'tis  in  order  to  bestow  on  the  objects  j^greater 
reinalarity  than  what  is  observed  in  our  mere  perceptions. 
We  remark  a  connexion  betwixt  two  kinds  of  objects  in  their 


sceptical 
and  other 
f  stems  6f 
kilosopky. 


idr     ' 
are      I 
[sail 


ART  IV*  past  appearance  to  the  senses,  but  arc  not  able  lo  observe  this 
connexion  to  be  perfectly  constant,  since  the  turning  about 
of  our  head,  or  the  shutting  of  our  eyes  is  able  to  break 
What  then  do  we  suppose  in  this  case,  but  that  these  obje 
si  ill   continue  I  heir   usual  connexion,  notwithstanding  their 
apparent  interruption,  and  that  the  irregular  appearances  are 
join'd  by  something,  of  which  we  are  insensible  ?     But  as  all 
reasoning  concerning  matters  of  fact  arises  only^  from_custoi 
and  custom  cannon ly  be  the  effect  of  repeated  perceptioi 
Uie  extending  of  custom   and  reasoning  beyond  the 
jiceptions  can  never  be  the  direct  and  natural  e^cTot  fat^ 
H  constant  repetition^  an^qnncxion.  btat  must  arise  from  ^he 
I  cO'Operation  of  some  other  principles* 

I  have  already  *  observed,  in  examining  the  foundation  of 
mathematics,  that  the  imagination,  when  aet  into  any  train 
of  thinking,  is  apt  to  continue^  even  when  its  object  fails  it, 
and  like  a  galley  put  in  motion  by  the  oars,  carries  on  its 
course  without  any  new  impulse.  This  I  have  assigned  for 
the  reason,  why,  after  considering  several  loose  standards  of 
equality,  and  correcting  them  by  each  other,  we  proceed  to 
imagine  so  correct  and  exact  a  standard  of  that  relation,  as 
is  not  liable  to  the  least  error  or  variation.  The  same 
principle  makes  us  easily  pntertfltn  this  npininn  nf  th#>  rgn. 
tinu'd  existence  of  body.     Objects  have  a  certain  coherenc 


even  as  they  appear  to  our  senses ;   but  this  coherence 
much  greater  and  more  nntform-  if  wf>  Mipprta#>  th**  ^t^f. 
.to  have  a  conlinu'd  existence;   and  as  the  mind  is 

fin   the   train   of  observing  an   uniformity   among 

it  naturally  continues,  till  it  renders  the^  uniformity  as  cQti 
pleat  as  possible.      I'he  simple  supposition  of  their  CQntinu'< 
existence  suffices  for  this  purpose,  and  gives  us  a  notion  of  a 
much  greater  regularity  among  objects^  than  what  they  have 

.        But  whatever  force  we  may  ascribe  to  this  principle,  I  am 
afraid  'tis  too  weak  to  support  alone  so  vast  an  edifice,  as  is 
'  Part  n.  sect.  4, 


^  th^  sinsis. 
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that  of  the  continu'd  existence  of  all  external  bodies ;  and  Sect.  II. 
that  we  must  join  the  constancy  of  their  appearance  to  ih^      ~*^ 
coherence,  in  order  to  give   a   satisfactory  account  of  that  ^(^^  ^-J^ 
opinion.     As  the  explication  of  this  will  lead  me  into  a  con-  regard  (9 
siderable  compass  of  very  profound  reasoning ;  I  think  it 
proper,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to  give  a  short  sketch  or 
abridgment  of  x^y  sysj^m,  and  afterwards  draw  out  all  its 
parts  in  their  full  compass.    This  inference  from  the  con-j 
jstancy  of  our   perceptions,   like  the   precedent  from   theirl 
coherence^  gives  rise  to  the  opinion  of  the  conttnud  existence 
of  body,  which  is  prior  to  that  of  its  distinci  existence,  and 


produces  that  latter  principle. 

When  we  have  been  accustom'd  to  observe  a  constancy  in 
certain  impressions,  and  have  found,  that  the  perception  of 
the  sun  or  ocean,  for  instance,  returns  upon  us  after  an 
absence  or  annihilation  with  like  parts  and  in  a  like  order,  as 
at  its  first  appearance,  we  are  not  apt  to  regard  these  inter- 
nipted  perceptions  as  different,  (which  they  really  are)  but 
on  the  contrary  consider  them  as  individually  the  same^  upon 


But  aj  this  itUerruption  of 
;es 


account  of  their  resemblanceT  

their  existence  is  contrary  to  their  perfect  identity,  and  mi 
us  regard  the  first  impression  as  annihilated,  and  the  seconB 
as  newly  created,  we  find  ourselves  somewhat  at  a  loss,^nd 
are  involved  in  a  kmd  ot  contradiction.  In  order  to  free 
ourselves  from  this  difficulty,  w^e  disguise,  as  much^s 
possible,  the  inte rruption,  or  rather  remove  it  entirely,  by 
supposing  that  these  interruptea  perceptions  are  connected 
by  a  real  existence,  ot  wtiich'^we  are  msensibie.  U  hisjup- 
posidon,  or  idea  of  continu  d  existence,  acquires  a  force  and 
vivacity  from  the  memory"^?5f  The5g~BfokgTr^mipfessions, 
and  from  that  propensity,  which  they  give  us^  to  suppose  them 
tt^  ^me :  and  according  to  the  precedent  reasoning,  the 
very  essence  of  belief  consists  in  the  force  a^nd  vivacity  of 
the  conception. 

In   order  I0  justify  this   system,  there   are  four   things  | 
requisite.  ,,£ii^  To  explain  the  principium  individuaimmA 
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Part  IV.  or  principle  of  tdeniky.     Secondly,  Give  a  reason,  wbyj 

resemblance__af_  our   broken   and    interrupted   pcrccptiofw! 


$(tptUal      injgges  us  to  attribute  an  identity  to  them.    Thirdly^  Account 
ami  &t her    for  that  propensity,  which  this  illusion  gives^  to  unite  fhese 


^phihsephy   hfO^^^.^PEg^t^Qg^  hy  a  <;'Qntini^'d  eXJg^g"^-      Foi^riklv  anj^ 
^  lastly.  Explain  that  force  and  vivacity  of  conception,  which 

arises  from  jth e  propensity. 

Firstr  As  to  the  principle  of  individuation :  we  may  observe, 
^hat  the  view  of  any  one  object  is  nnr  ^i^ffinj^^nt  to  convey  the 
idea  of  idenu'ty.  For  in  that  proposition,  an  object  is  iht 
same  unih  itself,  if  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word,  obitci^  %Yere 
no  ways  distJnguisb'd  from  that  meant  bv  itself  \  we  really 
shouM  mean  nothing,  nor  wou'd  the  proposition  contain 
a  predicate  and  a  subject,  which  however  are  imply  d  in  this 

/^CarmatioO.     On<>  single  nt^#»rt  rftnypyy^  yhf  jdf  a  f\l  Uniry,  DQt 

\  that  of  identity. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  multiplicity  of  objects  can  never 
convey  this  idea,  however  resembling  they  may  be  suppos  d« 
The  mind  always  pronounces  the  one  not  to  be  the  other, 
and  considers  them  as  forming  two,  three,  or  any  determinate 
number  of  objects,  whose  existences  are  entirely  distinct  and 
independent.  ^i 

Since  tTien  both  number  and  unity  are  incompatiblejgj^B 


'  the  reladon  of  identity,  it  must  lie  in  something  that  is  neit^ 
of  them.  But  to  telJ  the  trttdi,  at  first  sight  this  seems  utterly 
impossible.    Jjetwixt  unity  and  number   tlaere  can  be  no 


medium :  no  more  than  betwixt  existence  and  non-existence* 
After  one  object  is  supposed  to  exist,  we  must  either  suppose 
another  also  to  exist;  in  which  case  we  have  the  idea^ 
numbter :  Or  we  must  suppose  it  not  to  exist;  in  which  case 
the  first  object  remains  at  unity. 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  let  us  have  recourse  to  the  idea 

of  time  or  duration*     I  have  already  observ'd  \  that  time,  in 

a  strict  sense,  imphes  succession,  and  that  when  we  apply  its 

idea  to  any  unchangeable  object,  'tis  only  by  a  fiction  of 

'  Fart  II,  scctt  5. 
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imagination,  by  which  the  unchangeable  object  is  supposV 
to  pariicipaie  of  the  changes  of  the  co*existent  objects,  and     "-•^-^ 
in  particular  of  that  of  our  perceptions.     This  fiction  of  the  ^^^'^^yl 
imagination   almost   univer&ally   takes   place;    and   *tis   b>'  regard (o 
means  of  it,  that   a   single  object,  placed  before   us,   and  '^'^  itmts^ 
surveyed  for  any  time  without  our  discovering  in  it  any  in- 
terruption or  variation,  is  able  to  give  us  a  notion  of  identity* 
F*or  when  we  consider  any  two  points  of  this  time,  we  may 
place  them  in  different  lights :  We  may  cither  survey  them 
at  the  very  same  instant;   in  which  case  they  give  us  iTie 
idea  of  number,  both  by  themselves  and  by  the  object  •  wKich 
must  be  muUiply'd.  in  order  to  be  conceiv'd  at  once,  as 
existent  in  these  two  different  points  of  time:    Or  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  trace  the  succession  of  lime  by  a  like 
succession  of  ideas,  and  conceiving  first  one  moment,  along 
with  the  object  then  existent,  imagine  afterwards  a  change 
in  the  time  without   any  variation   or   inkrruplion  in  the 
object;  in  which  case  it  gives  us  the  idea  of  unity*     ^erg 
then  is  an  idea,  which  is  a  medium  betwixt  unity  and  number ;    — 
or   more   properly  speaking,  is  cither   of  them,  according  jL, 
to  the  \iew,  in  which  we  take  it:  And  this  idea  we  call  that  M 
of  identity.     We  cannot,  in  any  propriety  of  speech*  say, 
that  an  object  is  the  same  \s\\X\  itselt^  unless  we  mean,  Itiat 
the  object  existent  at  one  time  is  the  same  with  itself  existent 
at  another.     By  ihislineans  we  make  a  difference^  betwjxl 
the  idea  meant  by  the  word,  ohjicl^  and  that  meant  by  itsdf^ 
without  going  the  length  of  number,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  restraining  ourselves  to  a  strict  and  absolute  unity.    ,^ 
Thus  the  principle  of  individuation  is  nothing   but   tlie 
invariahlmess  and  uninterrtiptedness  of  any  object,   thro'  a 


h 


of  the  view,  and  without  being  oblig'd  to  form  the  idea  of 
Multiplicity  or  number.  * 

I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  second  part  of  my  system^ 
pd  shew  why  the  constancy  of  our  perceptions  makes  us 
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ascribe  to  them  a  perfect  numerical  identity,  tho'  there 
be  very  long  intervals  betwixt  their  appearance,  and  they 
have  only  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  identity,  vit* 
invanabkmss.  That  I  may  avoid  all  ambiguity  and  confusion 
on  this  head,  I  shall  observe,  that  I  here  account  for  the 
opinions  and  belief  of  the  vulgar  with  regard  to  the  existence 
of  body;  and  therefore  must  entirely  conform  myself  to  their 
manner  of  thinking  and  of  expressing  themselves.  Now  we 
have  already  observ'd.  that  however  philosophers  may  d^ 
tinguish  betwixt  the  objects  and  perceptions  of  the  sen 
which  they  suppose  co-existent  and  resembling;  yc^iJ^ 


nso^H 
ne^^^ 


a  distinction,  which  is  not  comprehended  by  the  genei 
of  mankiodj  who  as  they  perceive  only  one  being,  canHnevi 
assent  to  the  opinion  of  a  double  existence  and  representation. 
Those  very  sensations,  which  enter  by  the  eye  or  car,  are 
with  them  the  true  objects,  nor  can  they  readily  conceive  that 
this  pen  or  paper,  which  is  immediately  perceived,  represents 
another,  which  is  different  from,  but  resembling  it.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  accommodate  myself  to  their  notions,  I  shall  ai 
first  suppose ;  that  there  is  only  a  single  existence,  which 
I  shall  call  indifferently  Oi^/Vr/ or /^rr^/'/ib«,  according  as  it 
shall  seem  best  to  suit  my  purpose,  understanding  by  both 
of  them  what  any  common  man  means  by  a  hat,  or  shoe,  or 
slone,  or  any  other  impression,  conveyed  to  him  by  his  senses 
I  shall  be  sure  to  give  warning,  when  I  return  to  a  more 
philosophical  way  of  speaking  and  thinking. 

To  enter,  therefore,  upon  the  question  concerning 
jsource  of  the  error  and  deception  with   regard  to  identit 
when  we  attribute  it  to  our  resembling  perceptions,  notwith 
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standing  their  interruption ;  I  must  here  recall  an  observa- 
tion, which  1  have  already  prov'd  and  explain'd\  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  make  us  mistake  one  idea  for  another,  than 
any  relation  betwixt  them,  which  associates  them  together'Tn 
imagination^  and  makes  it  pass  with  facility  from  one  to 
the  other-     Of  all  relations,  that  of  resemblance  is  in  this' 


Part  II.  «ect, 


respect  the  most  efficacious ;  and  that  because  it  not  only  Srct.  IL 
causes  an  a^ociation  of  ideas,  but  also  of  dispositions,  and        " 
makes  us  conceive  the  one  idea  by  an   act   or  operation  ^/^^  ^f^ 
of  the  mind,  similar  to  that  by  which  we  conceive  the  other,  regard  to 
This  circumstance  I  have  observ'd  to  be  of  great  moment ;     '  ^'*'^'- 
and  we  may  establish  it  for  a  general  rule,  that  whatever 
ideas  place  the  mJndm  the  same  disposition  or  in  similSr 
ones,  are  very  apt  to  be  conloundeHr     1  tie  mind"  fgadTly 
passes  from  one  \o  the  other,  and  perceives  not  the  change 
without  a  strict  attention,  of  whicb^  generally  speaking,  Tis 
wholly  incapable. 

In  order  to  "apply  this  general  maxim,  we  must  first 
examine  the  disposition  of  the  mind  in  viewing  any  object 
which  preserves  a  perfect  identity,  and  then  find  some  other 
object,  that  is  confounded  with  it,  by  causing  a  similar  dis- 
position. When  we  fix  our  thought  on  any  object,  and 
suppose  it  to  continue  the  same  for  some  time ;  *tis  evident 
wc  suppose  the  change  to  He  only  in  the  time,  and  never 
exert  ourselves  to  produce  any  new  image  or  idea  of  the 
object  ^he  faculties  of  the  mind  repose  themselves  in 
a  manner,  andjake  no  more  exercise,  than  what  is  necessary 
lo  continue  that  idea,  of  which  we  were  formerly  possest^jmd 
wEIch  subsists  without  variation  or  interruption.  The  pas- 
sagc  fronTone^ moment  lo  anojHer  is  scarce  felt^  and  dlstin- 
guisbes  not  itself  by  a  different  perception  or  idea,  which 
may  require  a  different  difection  ofifie  spirits,  in  orderltolfs 
conceptioTL      ~ 

^f ow  what  other  objects,  beside  identical  ones,  are  capable 
of  placing  the  mind  in  the  same  disposition,  when  it  con* 
siders  ihem>  andof  causing  the  same  uninterrupted  passage 
of  the  imaginaiion  from  one  ideaTto  another?  _This  question 
is  of  the  last  importance*  For  if  we  can  find  any  such 
objects,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  from  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciple, that  they  are  very  naturally  confounded  with  identical 
ones,  and  are  taken  for  them  in  most  of  our  reasonings. 
But   tho*   this  question  be   very  important,   'tis    not  very 
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Part  IV.  difficult   nor  doubtfuJ.      For  I   iminediately  reply,   that  a 

In/ /A  succession  of  related  objects  places  the  mind  in  this  disposi- 

fjfe^tifai     ^on,  and  is  considered  with  the  same  smooth  and  unimer- 

Yandot/t^r    ropled  progress  of  the  imagination,  as  attends  the  view  of 

phihs&phy.  ^^^  s^m^  invariable  object.     The  very  nature  and  essence 

of  relation  is  to  connect  our  ideas   with  each  other,  and 

upon  the  appearance  of  one,  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  its 

correlative.     The  passage  betwixt  related  ideas  is,  therefore, 

so  smooth  and  easy,  that  it  produces  little  alteration  on  the 

mind,  and  seems  Uke  the  continuation  of  the  same  action ; 

and  as  the  continuation  of  the  same  action  is  an  eflfect  of  the 

continu* d  view  of  the  same  object,  'tis  for   this  reason  we 

attribute  sameness  to   every  succession   of  related  obje 

The  thought  slides  along  the  succession  with  equal  faciUlj 

as  if  it  considered  only  one  object ;  and  therefore  confounds 

the  succession  with  the  identity. 

We  shall  afterwards  see  many  instances  of  this  tendency  of 
relation  to  make  us  ascrjbe  an  idmiiiy  to  differmt  objects j  but 
ghall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  present  subject.^  We  find  ty 
experience,  that  there  is  such  a  cmstancy  in  almost  aH  the 
impressions  tfi  the  senses,  that  their  interruption  produces 
alteration  on  them,  and  hinders  them  not  from  returnin)^  I 
same  in  appearance  and  in  situation  as  at  their  first  eacistgncf, 
I  survey  the  furniture  of  my  chamber;  I  shut  my  eyes,  i 
afteruards  open  them ;  and  find  the  new  perceptions  to 
semble  perfectly  those,  which  formerly  struck,  my  senses.  Th 
resemblance  is  observ*d  in  a  thousand  instances,  and  natumfl 
connects  together  our  ideas  of  these  interrupted  perceptions 
by  the  strongest  relation,  and  conveys  the  mind  with  an  easy 
transition  from  one  to  another.  An  easy  transition  or 
sage  of  the  imagination,  along  the  ideas  of  these  differ 
and  interrupted  perceptions,  is  almost  the  same  disposition  i 
mind  with  that  in  which  we  consider  one  constant  and  un- 
interrupted perception.  *Tis  therefore  very  natural  for  us  to 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other  *. 
'  This  rcAsoulng,  it  mait  be  confest,  is  tomewluit  Abstitue,  and  dtfB- 


The  persons,  who  entertain  this  opinion  concerning  the   Sect.  II. 
MJeniity  of  our  resembling  perceptions,  are  in  general  ail  the        ** 
onthinking  and  unphilosophical  part  of  mankind,  (that  is,  ajl  f{j^Z% 
of  us.  at  one  time  or  other)  and  consequently  such  as  suppose  r^^^^r^  to 
their  perceptions  to  be  their  only  objects,  and  never  thinkoF      ^^'* 
a  double  existence  internal  and  external  representing  and 
represented.    The  very  image,  which  is  present  to  the  senses, 
is  with  us  the  real  body;  and  'tis  to  these  interrupted  images 
wc  ascribe  a  perfect  identity.     But  as  the  inteiTuption  of  the 
appearance  seems  contrary  to  the  identity,   and   naturally 
leads  us  to  regard  these  resembling  perceptions  as  different 
from  each  other,  we  here  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  how  to 
reconcile  such  opposite  opinions,    ^he  smooth  passage  of 
the  imagination  along  the  ideas  of  the  resembling  perceptions 
makes  us  ascribe  to  them  a  perfect  identity.    The  interrupted 
manner  of  their  appearance  makes  us  consider  them   as 
so  many  resembling,  but  still  distinct  beings,  which  appear 
after  certain  intervals.      The  perplexity  arising  from  this 
contradiction  produces  a  propension  to  unite  these  broken 
appearances  by  the  fiction  of  a  continu'd  existence,  which  is 
the  M/'r^  part  of  that  h}^othesis  I  proposed  to  explain. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  from  experience^  than  that  any 
contradiction  either  to  the  sentiments  or  passions  gives  a  * 
sensible  uneasinesst  whether  it  proceeds  from  without^or 
from  within ;  from  the  opposition  of  external  objects,  or 
from  the  (Trq^hat  of  inrpmal  prinriplPR.  On  the  contrary, 
whatever  strikes  in  with  the  natural  propensities,  and  either 
externally  forwards  their  satisfaction,  or  internally  concurs 

coll  to  be  comprehended  ;  hnl  it  is  remarkable,  that  tbb  very  difficulty 
may  be  converted  inlo  a  proof  of  the  reAsoning.  Wc  may  observe^  that 
there  are  two  relations,  and  both  of  thcro  resemblances,  which  contribute 
to  our  mistaking  the  sncccision  of  onr  interrupted  perceptions  for  an 
identical  object.  The  first  is,  the  resemblance  of  the  perceptions:  llie 
second  is  the  resemblance,  which  the  act  of  the  mind  in  surveying  a  ?uc- 
ccssioo  of  resembling  objects  bears  to  that  in  j^urvcying  an  identical 
object  Now  these  resemblances  we  are  apt  to  confound  with  each 
other;  and  'tis  natural  we  shou'd,  according  to  this  very  reasoningr 
But  let  OS  keep  them  di&tinct,  and  we  shall  tiud  no  diflFiculty  in  coti^iv- 
[  the  precedent  argument. 


movements, 
''         Now  there  being  here  an  opposition  betwixt  the 
iteptUal      ^^^  identity  of  resembling  perceptions,  and  the  internipti 
and  other    qI  their   appearance,   the   mind   must    be   uneasy   in   thai 
■  ^hilTiophy.  situation,  and  will  natiiraLly  seek  rehef  from  the  uneasiness. 
Since  the  uneasiness  arises  from  the  opposition  of  two  con- 
trary principles,  it  must  look  for  relief  by  sacrificing  the  one 
to  the  other.      But  as  the  smooth  passage  of  our  thought 
along  our  resembling  perceptions  makes  us  ascribe  to  thetn 
an  identity,  we  can  never  without  reluctance  yield  up  that 
opinion.      We  must,  therefore,  turn  to  the  other  side,  and 
suppose  that  our  perceptions  are  no  longer  interrupted, 
preserve  a  continued  as  well  as  an  invariable  existence,  anJ 
are  by  that  means  entirely  the  same.     But  here  the  inter- 
ruptions  in  the  appearance  of  these  perceptions  are  so  long 
and  frequentf  that  'tis  impossible  to  overlook  them:  anJas 
the  appearance  of  a  perception  in  the  mind  and  its  existmce 
seem  at  first  sight   entirely  the   same,  it  may  be  dq 
whether  Vfe  can  ever  assent  to  so  palpable  a  contrad 
and  suppose  a  perception  to  exist  without  being  present  lo 
jhe  mind.     In  order  to  clear  jip  this  matter,  and  learn  how 
jhe^ntprm^tion  in   the  appearance  of  a  perception)   'mpt*^g 
not  necessarily  an   interruption   in   its  existence,  Will   be 
proper  to  touch  upon  some  principles,  which  we  sBall  have 
occasion  to^xplain  more  fully  afterwards  ', 

We  may  begin  with  observing,  that  the  difficulty  in  the 
present  case  is  not  concerning  the  matter  of  fact,  or  whether 
the  mind  forms  such  a  conclusion  concerning  the  continued 
existence  of  its  perceptions,  but  only  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  conclusion  is  form'd,  and  principles  from  which_ 
it  is  deriVd.  'Tis  certain,  that  almost  all  mankind,  and  cy 
philosophers  themselves,  for  tW  gff*iHf^r  part  gf  ihWf 
tjjie  their  perceptions  to  be  their  only  objects,  and  supp 
that  the  very  being,  which  is  intimately  present  to  the  mind, 
is  the  real  body  or  material  existence.  Tis  also  certain,  that 
»  Sect.  6. 


that     . 

ter- 
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this  very  perception  or  object  is  suppos'd   to  have  a  con-   Sect»  U, 
linu'd  uninterrupted  being,  and  neither  to  be  annihilated  by  ^^""*^ 
our  absence,  nor  to  be  brought  into  existence  by  our  presence-  ^-^^  ^i:/^^ 
When  we  are  absent  from  it,  we  say  it  still  exists,  but  that  regard  to 
we  do  not  feel,  we  do  not  see  it.     When  we  are  present,  we 
say  we  feelp  or  see  it     Here  then  may  arise  two  questions ; 
First,  How  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  in  supposing  a  per- 
ception to  be  absent  from  the  mind  without  being  annihilaled. 
Secondly,  After  what  manner  we  conceive  an  object  to  become 
present  to  the  min4  without  some  new  creation  of  a  pcrce^ 
tipD  or  image ;  and  what  we  mean  by  this  seeins^  and  fulins^ 
ajid  perceiving. 


As  to  the  first  question ;  we  may  observe,  that  what  we 
call  a  mind^  is  nothing  but  a  heap  or  collection  of  different 
perceptions^  united  together  by  certain  fclationSj  and   sup 


pos*d.  ibo'  falsely^  to  be  endow'd  with  a  perfect  simplicity  am 


nd 


jdentity.  Now  as  every  perception  is  distinguishable  from 
^^^ptEer,  and  may  be  considerM  as  separately  existent ;  it 
^Rdently  follows,  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  separating  any 
particular  perception  from  the  mind ;  that  is,  in  breaking  off 
all  its  relations,  witb  that  connected  mass  of  perceptions, 
which  constitute  a  thinking  being. 

The  same  reasoning  affords  us  an  answer  to  the  second 
question*  If  the  name  q{ perception  renders  not  this  separation 
from  a  mind  absurd  and  contradictory,  the  name  of  object^ 
standing  for  the  very  same  thing,  can  never  render  their  con- 
junction impossible.  External  objects  are  seen,  and  ielt, 
and  become  present  to  the  mind ;  that  is,  they  acquire  such 
a  relation  to  a  connected  heap  of  perceptions,  as  to  in- 
fluence them  very  considerably  in  augmenting  their  number 
by  present  refiexions  and  passions,  and  in  sioring  the 
memory  with  ideas.  The  same  continu'd  and  tminterrupted 
Being  may,  thereiore.  be  sometimes  pr^^nttn  the  mind,  ^^ 
sometimes  absent  from  it.  without  any  real  or  essential 
change  in  the  Being  itself  An  interrupted  appearance  to 
the  senses  implies  not  necessarily  an  interruption    in   the  , 
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H%T  IV.i  existence.     The  supposiiion  of  the  continued  existence  of 

OfiAg        sensible   objects   or  perceptions  involves   no  contradtctt^ 

^ictptual      ^^  niay  easily  indulge  our  inclination  to  that  suppositii 

)Hdafher    When  the  exact  resemblance  of  our  perceptions  makes  us 

f stems  of  r      .       1  ..       •  1 

hil^ophy,  ^scnbe  to  them  an  identity,  we  may  remove  the  seeming 

interruption  by  feigning  a  continued  being,  which  may  fill 
those  intervals,  and  preserve  a  perfect  and  entire  identity 
our  perceptions. 

But  as  we  here  not  only  ftign  but  hditoe  this  contii 
existence,  the  question  is,  from  whence  arises  suck  a  belief; 
and  this  question  leads  us  to  the  fourth  member  of 
system.  It  has  been  proved  already,  that  belief  in  gene] 
consists  in  nothing,  but  the  vivacity  of  an  idea  ;  and  that 
idea  may  acquire  this  vivacity  by  its  relation  to  some  presei 
impression.  Impressions  are  naturally  the  most  vivid  percep 
lions  of  the  mind ;  and  this  quality  is  in  part  convey'^d'^ 
the  relation  to  every  connected  idea.  The  relation  causes 
smooth  passage  from  the  impression  to  the  Idea,  and  evgff 
gives  a  propensity  to  that  passage.  The  mind  falls  so  easily 
from  the  one  perception  to  the  other,  that  it  scarce  perceives 
the  change,  but  retains  in  the  second  a  considerable  share  of 
the  vivacity  of  the  first.  It  is  excited  by  the  lively  impression ; 
and  this  vivacity  is  convey'd  to  the  related  idea,  without  any. 
great  diminution  in  the  passage,  by  reason  of  the  smooth 
transition  and  the  propensity  of  the  imagination. 

But  suppose,  that  this  propensity  arises  from  some  other 
V  principle,  besides  that  of  relation;  'tis  evident  it  must  still 
have  the  same  effect,  and  convey  the  vivacity  from  the  impres- 
sion to  the  idea.  Now  this  is  exactly  the  present  case.  Our 
memory  presents  us  with  a  vast  number  of  instances 
perceptions  perfectly  resembling  each  other,  that  return 
different  distances  of  time,  and  after  considerable  interruptions? 
This  resemblance  gives  us  a  propension  to  consider  these 
interrupted  perceptions  as  the  same ;  and  also  a  propensi* 
to  connect  them  by  a  continued  existence,  in  order  to  just 
this   identity,   and   avoid   the   contradiction,   in   which  the 
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Inierruptcd  appearance  of  these  perceptions  seems  necessarily   Star.  II. 
to  involve  us.     Here  then  we  have  a  propensity  to  feign  the  ^  "**"". 
conttnu  d  existence  of  all  sensible  objects ;  and  as  this  pro>^/f,»,  ^^ 
pensity  arises  from  some  lively  impressions  of  the  memory,  rt^s^rdt^ 
it  bestows  a  vivacity  on  that  fiction;   or  in  other  words,     ^^'^*** 
makes  us  believe  the  continued  existence  of  body.     If  some- 
times we  ascribe  a  continued  existence  to  objects,  which  are 
perfectly  new  10  us,  and  of  whose  constancy  and  coherence 
have  no  experieni;^^  'tis  because  the  manner,  in  which 
present  themselves  to  our  senses,  resembles  that  of  con- 
stant and  coherent  objects ;  and  this  resemblance  is  a  source 
of  reasoning  and  analogy,  and  leads  us  to  attribute  the  same 
qualities  to  the  similar  objects, 

I  believe  an  intelligent  reader  will  find  less  difficulty  to 
assent  to  this  s)'Stem,  than  to  comprehend  it  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  will  allow,  after  a  little  redection,  that  every  part 
carries  its  own  proof  along  with  it»  'Tis  indeed  evident,  that 
as  the  vulgar  suppose  their  perceptions  to  be  their  only  objects, 
and  at  the  same  lime  bdievi  the  continu'd  existence  of  matter, 
we  must  account  for  the  origin  of  the  belief  upon  that  sup- 
position. Now  upon  that  supposition,  *tis  a  false  opinion 
that  any  of  our  objects,  or  perceptions,  are  ideniically  the 
same  after  an  interruption  ;  and  consequently  the  opinion  of 
their  identity  can  never  arise  from  reason,  but  must  arise  from 
the  imaginaLion.  The  imagination  is  seduc'd  into  such  an 
opinion  only  by  means  of  tlie  resemblance  of  certain  percep- 
tions *  since  we  find  they  are  only  our  resembling  perceptions, 
which  we  have  a  propension  to  suppose  the  same.  This 
propension  to  bestow  an  identity  on  our  resembling  percep- 
tions, produces  the  fiction  of  a  continued  existence ;  since 
that  fiction,  as  well  as  the  identity,  is  really  false,  as  is 
acknowlec'g'd  by  all  pliilosophers,  and  has  no  other  effect 
than  to  remedy  the  interruption  of  our  perceptions,  which  is 
the  only  circumstance  that  is  contrary  to  their  identity.  Jn 
the  last  place  this  propension  causes  belief  by  means  of  the 
present   impressions  of   the    memory;    Mnce   without  the 
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remembrance  of  fonner  sensatiQns,^tis  plain  we  never  sho 
have  any  belief  of  the  continu'd  existence  of  body.  Thtis ' 
in  examining  all  these  parts^  we  find  that  each  of  them  Is 
supported  by  the  strongest  proofs;  and  that  all  of  them 
together  form  a  consistent  system,  which  is  perfectly  con- 
vincing, A  strong  propensity  or  inclination  alone,  without 
any  present  impression^  will  sometimes  cause  a  belief  or 
opinion/  How  much  more  when  aided  by  that  circuiS 

But  tho*  we  are  led  after  this  manner,  by  the  natural 
propensity  of  the  imagination,  to  ascribe  a  continu'd  existence 
to  those  sensible  objects  or  perceptions,  which  we  find  to 
resemble  each  other  in  their  interrupted  appearance;  yet 
a  very  little  reflection  and  philosophy  is  sufficient  to  make 
us  perceive  the  fallacy  of  that  opinion.  I  have  already 
observ'd^  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  betwixt  those 
two  principles^  of  a  conimu  d  and  of  a  distinct  or  indepindmi 
existence,  and  that  we  no  sooner  establish  the  one  than 
the  other  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence.  'Tis  the 
opinion  of  a  continued  existence,  which  first  takes  place, 
and  v^'ithout  much  smdy  or  reflection  draws  the  other  along 
with  il,  wherever  the  mind  follows  its  first  and  most  natural 
tendency.  But  when  we  compare  experiments,  and  reason 
a  little  upon  them,  we  quickly  perceive,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  independent  existence  of  our  sensible  perceptions  is 
contrary  to  the  plainest  experience.  This  leads  us  back- 
ward upon  our  footsteps  to  perceive  our  error  in  attributing 
a  continu'd  existence  to  our  ijerceptions,  and  is  the  origin  of 
many  very  curious  opinions,  which  we  shall  here  endeavour 
to  account  for. 

'Twill  first  be  proper  to  observe  a  few  of  those  experimei| 
which  convince  us,  that  our  perceptions  are  not  possestl 
any  independent  existence.  When  we  press  one  eye 
a  finger,  we  immediately  perceive  all  the  objects  to  become 
double,  and  one  ha!f  of  them  to  be  remov'd  from  their 
common  and  natural  position.     But  as  we  do  not  attribute 


a  cominu'd  existence  to  bolh  these  perceptions,  and  as  they   Sect.  IL 
are  both  of  the  same  nature,  we  clearly  Derceive^  that  all  ou^- , 
perceptions  are  dependent  on  our  orphans,  and  the  disposition  ^J^^/' 
of  pur  ne^YP^  ^^d  at^j[|^al  spirits^  This  opinion  is  confirm'cl  ff^K^t. 
by  ihe  seeming  encrease  and  diminution  of  objects,  according    '  ^'* 
lo  their  distance;  by  the  apparent  alterations  in  their  figure; 
by  the  changes  in  their  colour  and  other  qualities  from  our 
sickness  and  distempers;  and  by  an  infinite  number  of  other 
experiments  of  the  same  kind ;  from  all  which  we  learn,  that 
OUT  sensible  perceptions  are  not  possest  of  any  distinct  or 
jndependent  existence^ 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  reasoning  shou'd  be, 
that  our  perceptions  have  no  more  a  continued  than  an  in- 
dependent existence;  and  indeed  philosophers  have  so  far 
run  into  this  opinion^  that  ihey  change  their  system,  and 
jistininiish.  (as  we  shall  do  for  the  futprf )  K^>wivt  p*>rrApfjf>y]a 
an  L t  '  '  s .  of  which  the  former  are  ^supposU  to  be  inigr- 
X\X\  1  perishing,  and  diffi"r<>nt  at  evtry  diif^rpnt  retum ; 

the  latter  to  be  uninterrupted,  and  to  preserve  a  continu*d 
existence  and  identity.  But  however  philosophical  this  new 
system  may  be  esteera'd,  I  assert  that  'tis  only  a  palliative 
remedy,  and  that  it  contains  all  the  difficulties  of  the  vulgar 
system,  vdlh  some  others,  that  are  peculiar  to  itself.  There 
are  no  principles  either  of  the  understanding  or  fancy,  which 
lead  us  directly  to  embrace  this  opinion  of  the  double 
existence  of  perceptions  and  objects,  nor  can  we  arrive  at 
it  but  by  passing  thro'  tlie  common  hypothesis  of  the  identity 
and  continuance  of  our  interrupted  perceptions.  Were  we 
cot  first  perswaded,  that  our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects, 
and  continue  to  exist  even  when  they  no  longer  make  their 
appearance  to  the  senses,  we  shou'd  never  be  led  to  think, 
that  our  perceptions  and  objects  are  different,  and  that 
our  objects  alone  preserve  a  continued  existence.  *  The 
latter  hypothesis  has  no  primary  recommendation  either  to 
reason  or  the  imaginntion,  but  acquires  all  its  influence  on 
the  imagination  from  the  former/    This  proposition  contains 
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VhTt  TV.  two  parts,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  as  distmctjj 

and  clearly,  as  such  abstruse  subjects  will  permit. 
I      As  tn  th^  fjT^i  part  of  ihe  proposition,  ihai  this  philosophic 

^hypothesis   has  no  primary  rftnn^f^ig^tifiiifin^  fUh^r  in   r^ntAn  nr 

the  imagination,  we  may  soon  satisfy  ourselves  wuh  regard  to 
rtason  by  the  following  reflections.  The  only  existences,  of 
which  we  are  certain,  are  perceptions,  which  bein^  itpm^- 

diately  present  tn  i^r  hy  rnnsrioiiBn^^^^  ^nmm^n/^  nnr  atry^njMist 

assent,  and  are  the  first  foundation  of  all  our  conclusio 
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The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  the  existence  j 
one  thing  to  that  of  another^  is  by  means  of  the  reli 
of  cause  and  effect,  which  shews,  that  there  is  a  com 
betwixt  them,  and  that  the  existence  of  one  is  depei 
that  of  the  other.     The  idea  of  this  relation  is  deri^ 
past   experience^   by  which   we  find,   thai    two  beings   arc 
constantly  conjoin'd  together,  and  are  always  present  at  once 
to  the  mind.    But  as  no  beings  are  ever  present  to  the  mi^^ 
but  perceptions;  it  follows  that  we  may  observe  a  conjunct^^B 
or  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  different  perceptional 
but  can  never  observe  it  between  perceptions  and  objects. 
^Tis  impossiblet  therefore,  that  from  the  existence  or  any  of 
the  qualttiea  of  the  former,  we  can  ever  form  any  conclusion 
concerning  the  existence  of  the  latter,  or  ever~^iisfy  our 
reason  in  this  particular. 

'Tis  no  less  certain,  that  this  philosophical  system  has  no 
primary  recommendation  to  the  imagination,  and  that  that 
faculty  wou'd  never,  of  itself,  and  by  its  original  tendency, 
have  fallen  u|K>n  such  a  principle.  I  confess  it  will  be  son 
what  diSicuh  to  prove  this  to  the  full  satisfactioD  of 
reader;  because  it  implies  a  negative,  which  in  many  cascT 
will  not  admit  of  any  positive  proof.  If  any  one  wou'd 
take  the  pains  to  examine  this  questiou,  and  wou'd  inv 
a  system,  to  account  for  the  direct  origin  of  this  optnion  frt 
the  imagination,  we  shou'd  be  able,  by  the  examination^ 
ihat  system,  to  pronounce  a  certain  judgment  in  the  present 
subjecL     Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  our  perceptic 


are   broken,  and   interrupted,  and   however    like,   are   still   Sect.  II. 
different  from   each   other ;    and  let  any   one   upon   this      "** 
supposition  shew  why  the  fancy,  directly  and  immediately,  ^J^m^^k 

proceeds  to  the  belief  of  another  existence,  resembling  these  regard 

perceptions  in  their  nature,  but  yet  continu'd,  and  uninter- '^' ^^'"*'* 
nipted,  and  identical;  and  after  he  has  done  this  to  my 
satisfaction,  I  promise  to  renounce  my  present  opinion. 
Mean  \shile  1  cannot  forbear  concluding,  from  the  very 
abstractedness  and  difficulty  of  the  first  supposition,  that 
'lis  an  improper  subject  for  the  fancy  to  work  upon.  Who- 
ever wouVl  explain  the  origin  of  the  common  opinion  concern- 
ing the  continued  and  distinct  existence  of  body,  must  take 
ibe  mind  in  its  common  situation,  and  must  proceed  upon  the 
supposition*  that  our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects,  and 
continue  to  exist  even  when  they  are  not  perceiv*d.  Tho' 
this  opinion  be  false,  'tis  the  most  natural  of  any,  and  has 
me  any  primary  recommendation  to  tlie  fancy. 

to  the  second  part  of  the  proposition,  thai  the  philo^ 
wp^cal  system  aa/t/ires  all  its  infltunci  on  the  imaifittaiion 
^ram  the  vulvar  one  :  we  may  observe^  that  this  is  a  natural 


^^^ne 


and  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  foregoing  ^pnrlusinn^ 
i^i  ii  has  m  prfm^fy  rccommcttdation  to  reason _ortJic 
imagimtiqn.  For  as  the  philosophical  system  is  found  by 
experience  to  take  hold  of  many  minds,  and  in  particular  of 
all  thosCt  who  reflect  ever  so  little  on  this  subject,  it  must 
derive  all  its  authority  from  the  vulgar  system ;  since  it  has 
no  originat  authority  of  its  own.  The  manner,  in  which 
these  two  systems,  tho'  directly  contrary,  are  connected 
together,  may  be  explain*d,  as  follows. 

The  imagination  naturally  runs  on  in  this  train  of  thinking. 
Our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects :  Resembling  per- 
ceptions are  the  same,  however  broken  or  uninterrupted  in 
I  heir  appearance :  This  appearing  interruption  is  contrary  to 
the  identity:  The  interruption  consequently  extends  not 
beyond  the  appearance,  and  the  perception  or  object  really 
coDtiim 


Part  IV.  perceptions  have,  therefore,  a  continu'd  and  uninlermptei 

-**  ■     existence.     But  as  a  little  reflection  destroys  this  conclusion. 

sftlftai    '  ^^^^  ^^^  perceptions  have  a  continued  existence,  by  shewii^ 

an^Gihtr    that  they  have  a  dependent  one,  'twou*d  naturally  be  €«• 

Mi/'^^A^  pected,  ihat  we  must  altogether  reject  the  opinion,  that  theft 

is  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  coniinu'd  existence,  which 

is  preserved  even  when  it  no  longer  appears  to  the  senses* 

The  case,  however,  is  otherwise.     Philosophers  are  so  far 

from  rejecting  the  opinion  of  a   conlinu'd  existence  upon 

rejecting  that  of  the  independence  and  continuance  of  our 

sensible  perceptions^  tirat  tho'  all  sects  agree  in  the  latter 

sentimentj  the  former,  which  is,  in  a  manner^  its  necessarj' 

consequence,  has  been  peculiar  to  a  few  extravagant  sceptk^; 

who  after  all  mainiain*d  that  opinion  in  words  only,  and  weft 

never  able  to  bring  themselves  sincerely  to  believe  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  such  opinions  as  we 
form  after  a  calm  and  profound  reflection,  and  such  as  we 
embrace  by  a  kind  of  instinct  or  natural  impulse,  on  account 
of  their  suitableness  and  conformity  to  the  mind.  If  these 
opinions  become  contrary,  'tis  not  difficult  to  foresee  which 
of  them  will  have  the  advantage.  As  long  as  our  attention 
is  bent  upon  the  subject,  the  philosophical  and  study 'd 
principle  may  prevail ;  but  the  moment  we  relax  our  thoughts, 
nature  will  display  herself,  and  draw  us  back  to  our  former 
opinion.  Nay  she  has  sometimes  such  an  influence,  that  she 
can  stop  our  progress,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  most  pro- 
found reflections,  and  keep  us  from  running  on  with  all  the 
consequences  of  any  philosophical  opinion.  Thus  tho' 
we  clearly  perceive  the  dependence  and  interruption  of  our 
perceptions,  we  slop  short  in  our  carreer,  and  never  upon 
that  account  reject  the  notion  of  an  independent  and  continu'd 
existence.  That  opinion  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the 
imagination,  that  'lis  impossible  ever  to  eradicate  it,  nor  will 
any  strain'd  metaphysical  conviction  of  the  dependence  of 
our  perceptions  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

But  tho'  our  natural  and  obvious  principles  here  prevail 
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above  our  stud^v^d  reflections,  'lis  certain  there  must  be  some  Sect,  TI. 
struggle  and  opposition  in  the  case ;  at  least  so  long  as  these  -  **  • 
reflections  retain  any  force  or  vivacity.  In  order  to  set  our-  Jj^%%\ 
selves  at  ease  in  this  particular,  we  contrive  a  new  hypolhesis,  regard  to 
which  seems  to  comprehend  both  these  f  irinciples  of  reason  '"^  '^' 
and  imagination.  This  hypothesis  is  the  philosophical  one 
of  the  doyble  existence  of  perceptions  and  objects;  which 
pleases  our  reason,  in  allowing,  that  our  dependent  percep- 
tions are  interrupted  and  different;  and  at  the  same  lime  is 
agreeable  lo  the  imagination,  in  attributing  a  continued  exist- 
ence to  something  else,  which  we  call  objects.  This  philo- 
sophical system,  tlierefore,  is  the  monstrous  offspring  of  two 
principles,  which  are  contrary  lo  each  other,  which  are  both 
at  once  embraced  by  the  mind,  and  which  are  unable  mutu- 
ally to  destroy  each  other.  The  imagination  tells  us,  that 
our  resembling  perceptions  have  a  continu'd  and  uninter- 
rupted  existence,  and  are  not  annihilated  by  their  absence. 
Reflection  tells  us^  that  even  our  resembling  perceptions  are 
interrupted  in  their  existence,  and  different  from  each  other. 
The  contradiction  betwixt  these  opinions  we  elude  by  a  new 
fiction,  which  is  conformable  to  the  hypotheses  both  of  re- 
flection and  fancy,  by  ascribing  these  contrary  qualities  Xo 
different  existences ;  the  inkrrupiion  to  perceptions,  and  the 
€<mtinuanct  to  objects.  Nature  is  obstinate, 'and  will  not 
quit  the  field,  however  strongly  atlack'd  by  reason ;  and  at 
the  same  lime  reason  is  so  clear  in  the  point,  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  disguising  her.  Not  being  able  to  reconcile 
these  two  enemies,  wc  endeavour  to  set  ourselves  at  ease 
as  much  as  possible,  by  successively  granting  to  each  what- 
ever It  demands,  and  by  feigning  a  double  existence,  where 
each  may  find  something,  that  has  all  the  conditions  it 
desires.  Were  we  fully  convinced,  that  our  resembling  per- 
ceptions are  continu'd,  and  identical,  and  independent,  we 
sbou'd  never  rtin  into  this  opinion  of  a  double  existence; 
since  we  shou'd  find  salistaction  in  our  first  supposition,  and 
wou*d  not  look  beyond.     Again,  were  we  fully  convinc'd, 


ire  dependent*  and  interrupted, 
different,   we   shoud   be   as   little   indind  to  embrace  the 
tipiical      <5pinion  of  a  double  existence ;  since  in  that  case  we  shou'd 
and  ether    clearly  perceive  the  error  of  our  first  supposition  of  a  con- 
v^kiUse^hv  ^^"^'^   existence,  and  wou*d   never   regard  it   any  farthc 
'Tis  therefore  from  the  intermediate  situation  of  the  mill 
that  this  opinion  arises,  and  from  such  an  adherence  to  the 
two  contrary  principles,  as  makes  us  seek  some  pretext 
justify  our  receiving  both ;  which  happily  at  last  is  found  in 
the  system  of  a  double  exisLence. 

Another  advantage  of  this  philosophical  system  is 
similarity  to  the  vulgar  one;  by  which  means  we  can 
humour  our  reason  for  a  moment,  when  it  becomes  trouble- 
some and  sollicitous ;  and  yet  upon  its  least  negligence 
or  inattention,  can  easily  return  to  our  vulgar  and  natural 
notions*  Accordingly  \ve  find,  that  philosophers  neglect 
not  this  advantage ;  but  immediately  upon  leaving  their 
closets,  mingle  with  the  rest  of  mankind  in  those  exploded 
opinions,  that  our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects,  and 
continue  identically  and  iminterrupledly  the  same  in  all 
their  interrupted  appearances. 

There  are  other  particulars  of  this  system,  wherein  we 
may  remark  its  dependence  on  the  fancy,  in  a  very  con* 
gpicuous  manner.  Of  thesCi  I  shall  observe  the  two  following, 
j^fr:f^  We  suppose  external  objects  to  resemble  intg^rn^l 
perceptions,  I  have  already  shewn,  that  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  can  never  afford  us  any  just  conclusion 

[from  the  existence  or  _qiialities  of  our  perceptions  to  lEe 
existence  of  external  continued  objects :  And  I  si 

^adJ^fliat  even  tho'  they  cou'd  afford  such  a  con^ 
shou'd  never  Jiave  any  reason  _iQ_Jnfcr,_jLhal_aiiL--Db 
resemble  our  perceptions.   That  opinic 
from,  nothing  bat  the  quality  of  the  fal^^cy  ahov<*-#*vpkinJl 
that  if  dorrmvs  all  its  idtas  from  some  preadenl  pereeptitm. 
We   never   can   conceive   any  thing   but   perceptions^ 
therefore  must  maki*  <>vpry  ^^r^g  ff*ftftmHii>  ihpm 


[ly.    As   we   suppose    oar    objects   in   general    to   Sect.  TI. 
jeeemble  our  perceptions^  so  we  lake  it^r  grantcaj^lhaf 
every  particular  object  resembles  t ha Lpixception,  wiichjt 
causes.     The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  determines  us  to 


join  the  other  of  resemblance ;  and  the  ideas  of  these 
existences  being  already  united  together  in  the  fancy  by 
the  former  relation,  we  naturally  add  the  latter  to  compleat 
the  union.  We  have  a  strong  propensity  to  compleat  every 
anion  by  joining  new  relations  to  those  which  we  have 
before  observed  betwixt  any  ideas,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
lo  observe  presently  ^ 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  all  the  systems  both 
popular  and  philosophical,  with  regard  to  external  existences, 
1  cannot  forbear  giving  vent  to  a  certain  sentiment,  which 
arises  upon  reviewing  those  systems.  I  begun  this  subject 
with  premising,  that  we  ought  to  have  an  implicit  faith 
in  our  senses,  and  that  this  woa*d  be  the  conclusion,  I  shou'd 
draw  from  the  whole  of  my  reasoning.  But  to  be  in- 
genuous, I  feel  myself(i//r^j^«/of  aquite  contrar>*  sentiment, 
and  am  more  inclined  to  repose  no  faith  at  all  in  my  senses^ 
or  rather  imagination,  than  to  place  in  it  such  an  implicit 
confidence.  I  cannot  conceive  how  such  trivial  qualities 
of  the  fancy,  conducted  by  such  false  supposiuons,  can 
ever  lead  to  any  solid  and  rational  system.  They  are  the 
coherence  and  constancy  of  our  perceptions,  which  produce 
the  opinion  of  their  continu*d  existence ;  tho'  these  qualities 
of  perceptions  have  no  perceivable  connexion  with  such 
an  existence.  The  constancy  of  our  perceptions  has  the 
roost  considerable  effect,  and  yet  is  attended  with  the  greatest 
difficulties.  Tis  a  gross  illusion  to  suppose,  that  our  re- 
sembling perceptions  are  numerically  the  same ;  and  *iis 
this  illusion,  which  leads  us  into  the  opinion,  that  these 
perceptions  are  uninterrupted,  and  are  still  existent,  even 
when  ihey  are  not  present  to  the  senses.  This  is  the  case 
with  our  popular  system.  And  as  to  our  philosophical  one, 
•  Sect.  5, 
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IFart  IV.  'Lis  liable  to  the  same  difficulties ;    and  is  over-and-above 

,  loaded   with   this    absurdity,    that   it    at    once    denies   and 

Kipikal  establishes  the  vulgar  supposition.  Philosophers  deny  our 
ndoihir  resembling  perceptions  to  be  identically  the  same,  and 
%fh^aphy  ^^interrupted ;  and  yet  have  so  great  a  propensity  to  believe 
tliem  such,  that  they  arbitrarily  invent  a  new  set  of  per^ 
ceptions,  to  which  they  attribute  these  qualities.  I  say,  \ 
new  set  of  perceptions :  For  we  may  well  suppose  in  general^ 
but  'tis  impossible  for  us  distinctly  to  conceive,  objects  to 
be  in  their  nature  any  tiling  but  exactly  the  same  with 
perceptions.  What  then  can  we  look  for  from  this  confusion 
of  groundless  and  extraordinary  opinions  but  error  and 
falshood  ?  And  how*  can  we  justify  to  ourselves  any  belief 
we  repose  in  them  ? 

This  sceptical  doubt,  both  w  iih  respect  to  reason  and  the 
senses,  is  a  malady,  which  can  never  be  radically  curd, 
but  must  return  upon  us  every  m  omen  I,  however  wc  may 
cliace  it  away^  and  sometimes  may  seem  entirely  free  from 
it.  *Tis  impossible  upon  any  system  to  defend  either  our 
understanding  or  senses;  and  we  but  expose  them  farther 
when  we  endeavour  to  justify  them  in  that  manni-r^  As 
the  sceptical  doubt  arises  naturally  from  a  profound  an 
intense  reflection  on  those  subjects,  it  always  cncrcas 
the  farther  we  carry  our  reflections,  whether  in  oppositio 
or  conformity  to  it.  Carelessness  and  in-attention  alone  ca 
afford  us  any  remedy,  For  this  reason  I  rely  entirely  upon 
ihem  ;  and  take  it  for  granted,  whatever  may  be  the  reader's 
opinion  at  this  present  moment,  that  an  hour  hence  he  will 
be  persuaded  there  is  both  an  external  and  internal  world  ,* 
and  going  upon  that  supposition,  I  intend  to  examine  some 
general  systems  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  have  been 
propos'd  of  botli,  before  1  proceed  to  a  more  particular 
enquiry  concerning  our  impressions.  This  will  not,  perhaps 
in  the  end  be  found  foreign  to  our  present  purpose* 
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SECTION   111, 
Of  ihe  andent  philosophy, 

SEVERAL  moralists  have  recommended  it  as  an  excellent 
melhod  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  own  hearts,  and 
knowing  our  progress  in  virtue,  to  recollect  our  dreams  in  a 
morning,  and  examine  them  with  the  same  rigour,  that  we 
wpu'd  our  most  serious  and  most  deliberate  actions.  Our 
character  is  the  same  throughout,  say  ihey,  and  appears  best 
where  artifice,  fear,  and  policy  have  no  place,  and  men  can 
neither  be  hypocrites  with  themselves  nor  others*  The 
generosity^  or  baseness  of  our  temper,  our  meekness  or 
cruelty,  our  courage  or  pusilanimity,  influence  the  fictions 
of  the  imagination  with  the  most  unbounded  liberty,  and 
discover  themselves  in  the  most  glaring  colours.  In  like 
manner,  I  am  [-jersuaded,  there  might  be  several  useful  dis- 
coveries made  from  a  criticism  of  the  fictions  of  the  anlient 
philo80[>hy,  concerning  substances^  and  stdstanUal  forms ^  and 
acadmts,  and  occult  qualities ;  which,  however  unreasonable 
and  capricious,  have  a  very  intimate  connexion  with  the 
principles  of  human  nature. 

'Tis  confest  by  the  most  judicigus  philosophers,  that  our 
ideas  of  bodies  are  notliing  but  collections  form'd  by  the 
mind  of  the  ideas  of  the  several  distinct  sensible  qualities,  of 
which  objects  are  composed,  and  which  we  find  to  have  a 
constant  union  with  each  other.  But  however  these  qualities 
may  in  themselves  be  entirely  distinct,  'tis  certain  we 
commonly  regard  the  compound,  which  they  form,  as  Oke 
thing,  and  as  continuing  the  Same  under  very  considerable 
alterations.  The  acknowledg'd  composition  is  evidently 
contrary  to  this  supposed  simplicity^  and  the  variation  to  the 
identity.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  consider  the 
causes,  which  make  us  almost  imiversally  fall  into  such 
evident  contradictions,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  we 
endeavour  to  conceal  them. 
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Paut  IV*       ^Tis   evident,    that    as   the  ideas  of  the  several   djstin^ 

smifsstve  qualities  of  objects  are  united  together  by  a  vei 
close  reiatioiij  the  mind,  in  looking  along   the  successioi 
must  be  carry'd  from  one  part  of  it  to  another  by  an  eas] 
transition,  and  ^vill  no  more  perceive  the  change,  than  if 
contemplated    the   same  unchangeable  object*       1'his  eas] 
transition  is  the  effect,  or  rather  essence  of  relation ;  and 
the  imagination  readily  takes  one  idea  for  another,  where 
their  influence  on  the  mind  is  similar ;  hence  it  proceeds,  tliat 
any  such  succession  of  related  qualities  is  readily  considered 
as  one  continued  object,  exisdng  without  any  variation*     Thc^— 
smooth  and  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  thought,  being  atikd^| 
in  both  cases,  readily  deceives  ibc  mind,  and  makes  us  ascribe 
an  identity  to  the  changeable  succession  of  connected  qualities* 
But  when  we  alter  our  method  of  considering  the  succes- 
sion, and  instead  of  tracing  it  gradually  thro'  the  successive 
points  of  time,  survey  at  once  any  two  distinct  periods  of  its 
duration,  and  compare  the  different  conditions  of  the  succes- 
sive  qualities;    in   that   case    the    variations,    which   were 
insensible  when  they  arose  gradually,  do  now  appear  of  con- 
sequence, and  seem  entirely  to   destroy   the   identity.     By     • 
this  means  there  arises  a  kind  of  contrariety  in  our  method 
of  thinking,  from  the  different  points  of  view,  in  which  we 
survey  the  object,  and  from  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of 
those  instants  of  time,  which  we  compare  together.     When 
we  gradually  follow  an  object  in  its  successive  changes,  the 
smooth  progress  of  the  thought  makes  us  ascribe  an  identity 
to  the  succession ;  because  'tis  by  a  similar  act  of  the  mind 
we  consider  an  unchangeable  object.     When  we  compare  its 
situation  after  a  considerable   change  the  progress  of  the 
thought  is  broke;    and  consequently  we  are  presented  with/  - 
the  idea  of  diversity:  In  order  to  reconcile  which  contradic-!    . 
lions  the  imagination  is  apt  to  feign  something  unknown  and!  '  ■ 
invisible,  which  it  supposes  to  continue  the  same  under  all 
these  variations ;  and  this  unintelligible  something  it  calls  a  1 
suds/ance,  or  original  andfirst  matter,  ' 


J 


We  entertain  a  like  notion  with  regard  to  the  simplidty  of  Sect,  m. 
substances,  and  from  like  causes.     Suppose  an  object  per-  ^7T~ 
fectJy  simple  and  indivisible   to   be  presented,  along   with  /ntUnt 
another  object,  whose  co-exisient  parts  are  connected  together  phihs^f 
by  a  strong  relation,  'tis  evident  the  actions  of  the  mind,  in 
considcnng  these  two  objects,  are  not  very  different.     The 
imagination  conceives  the  simple  object  at  once,  with  facility, 
by  a  single  effort  of  thought,  without  change  or  variatton* 
The  connexion  of  parts  in  the  compound  object  has  almost 
the  same  effect,  and  so  unites  the  object  within  itself,  that 
the  fancy  feels  not  the  transition  in  passing  from  one  part  to 
another.     Hence  the  colour,  taste,  figure,  soliJiiy,  and  other 
qualities,  combined  in  a  peach  or  melon,  are  conceiv'd  to  form 
me  thing  \  and  that  on  account  of  their  close  relation,  which 
makes  them  affect  the  thought  in  the  same   manner,  as  if 
perfectly  uncompounded.     But   the  mind  rests  not  here. 
Whenever  it  views  the  object  in  another  light,  it  finds  that  all 
these  qualities  are  different,  and  distinguishable,  and  separ- 
able from  each  other ;  which  view  of  things  being  destructive 
of  its  primary  and  more  natural  notions,  obliges  the  imagina- 
tion to  feign  an  unknown  something,  or  original  substance 
and  matter,  as  a  principle  of  union  or  cohesion  among  these 
qualities,  and  as  what  may  give  the  compound  object  a  title    ' 
to   be   call'd   one   thing,   notwithstanding  its   diversity  and 
composition. 

The  peripatetic  philosophy  asserts  the  original  matter  to 
be  perfectly  homogeneous  in  all  bodies,  and  considers  fire, 
water,  earthy  and  air,  as  of  the  very  same  substance;  on 
account  of  their  gradual  revolutions  and  changes  into  each 
other.  At  the  same  time  it  assigns  to  each  of  these  species 
of  objects  a  distinct  substantial  form ^  which  it  supposes  to  be 
the  source  of  all  those  different  qualities  they  possess,  and  to 
lie  a  new  foundation  of  simplicity  and  identity  to  each  par- 
ticular species.  All  depends  on  our  manner  of  viewing  the 
objects.  When  we  look  along  the  insensible  changes  of 
bodies,  we  suppose  all  of  them  to  be  of  the  same  substance 
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or  essence,  Wlicti  we  consider  their  sensible  differences, 
attribute  to  each  of  them  a  snbs^niial  and  essentiat  difference. 
And  in  order  to  indulge  ourselves  in  both  these  ways  of  con- 
sidering our  objects,  we  suppose  all  bodies  to  have  at  once 
a  substance  and  a  substantial  forni. 

The  notion  of  acndmls  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of 
this  method  of  thinking  wilb  regard  to  substances  and  sub- 
stantial forms ;  nor  can  we  forbear  looking  lipon  colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  figures,  and  other  properties  of  bodies,  as 
existetices,  which  cannot  subsist  apart,  but  require  a  subject 
of  inhesion  to  sustain  and  support  them.  For  having  never 
diacover'd  any  of  these  sensible  qualities,  where,  for  the 
reasofia  above-men tion'd,  we  did  not  likewise  fancy  a  sub* 
stance  to  exi^l ;  the  same  habitj  which  makes  us  infer  a 
coni\exion  betwixt  cause  and  effect,  makes  us  here  infer 
a  dependance  of  every  quality  on  the  unknown  substance. 
The  custom  of  imagining  a  dependance  has  the  same  effect 
as  the  custom  of  observing  it  wou'd  have.  This  conceit, 
however,  is  no  more  reasonable  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Every  quality  being  a  distinct  thing  from  another,  may  be 
conceiv'd  to  exist  apart,  and  may  exist  apart,  not  only  from 
every  other  quality,  but  from  that  unintelligible  chimera  of 
a  substance. 

But  these  philosophers  carry  their  fictions  still  farther  in 
their  sentiments  concerning  occult  qualities,  and  both  suppose 
a  substance  supporting,  which  they  do  not  understand,  and 
an  accident  supported,  of  which  they  have  as  imperfect  an 
idea.  The  whole  system,  therefore,  is  entirely  incompre- 
hensible, and  yet  is  deriv'd  from  principles  as  natural  as  any 
of  these  above-explain*d. 

In  considering  this  subject  we  may  observe  a  gradation  of 
three  opinions,  that  rise  above  each  other,  according  as  the 
persons,  who  form  them,  acquire  new  degrees  of  reason  and 
knowledge.  These  opinions  are  that  of  the  vulgar,  that  of  a 
false  philosophy,  and  that  of  the  true ;  where  we  shall  find 
upon  enquiry,  that  the  true  philosophy  approaches  nearer  to 


the  sentiments  of  die  vulgar,  than  to  those  of  a  mistaken  Sect,  ni 
knowledge.  'Tis  natural  for  men,  in  their  common  and  ,  ** 
careless  way  of  thinking,  to  imagine  they  perceive  a  con-  antuni 
nexion  betwixt  such  objects  as  they  have  constantly  found /'^'^^''^ 
united  together ;  and  because  custom  has  rendered  it  difficult 
to  separate  the  ideas,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  such  a  separation 
to  be  in  itself  impossible  and  absurd.  But  philosophers,  who 
abstract  from  the  effects  of  custom,  and  compare  the  ideas  of 
objects,  immediately  perceive  the  falshood  of  these  vulgar 
sentiments,  and  discover  that  there  is  no  known  connexion 
among  objects.  Every  different  object  appears  to  them 
entirely  distinct  and  separate  ;  and  ihey  perceive,  that  'tis  not 
from  a  view  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  objects  we  infer 
one  from  another,  but  only  when  in  several  instances  we 
observe  them  to  have  been  constantly  conjoin  d.  But  these 
philosophers,  instead  of  drawing  a  just  inference  from  this 
observation,  and  concluding,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power 
or  agency,  separate  from  tlie  mind,  and  belonging  to  causes ; 
1  say,  instead  of  drawing  this  conclusion,  they  frequently 
search  for  the  qualities,  in  which  this  agency  consists,  and 
are  displeased  with  every  system,  which  their  reason  suggests 
to  them,  in  order  to  explain  it.  They  have  sufficient  force 
of  genius  to  free  them  from  the  vulgar  error,  that  there  is 
a  natural  and  perceivable  connexion  betwixt  the  several 
sensible  qualities  and  actions  of  matter ;  but  not  sufficient  lo 
keep  them  from  ever  seeking  for  this  connexion  in  matter,  or 
causes.  Had  they  fallen  upon  the  just  conclusion,  they 
wou'd  have  return'd  back  to  the  situation  of  the  vulgar,  and 
wou'd  have  regarded  ali  these  disquisitions  with  indolence 
and  indifference.  At  present  they  seem  to  be  in  a  very 
lamentable  condition,  and  such  as  the  poets  have  given  us 
but  a  faint  notion  of  in  their  descriptions  of  the  punishment 
of  Sts}fht4s  and  Tantaltds,  For  what  can  be  imagined  more 
tormenting^  than  to  seek  with  eagerness,  what  for  ever  flies 
us;  and  seek  for  it  in  a  place,  where  'tis  impossible  it  can 
ever  exist  ? 
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Part  IV.  But  as  nature  seems  to  have  obscrv'd  a  kind  of  justice  and 
compensation  in  every  thing,  sbe  has  not  neglected  philo- 
sophers more  than  the  rest  of  the  creation  ;  but  has  resen**d 
them  a  consolation  amid  all  their  disappointments  and  afflic- 
tions. This  consolation  principally  consists  in  their  invention 
of  the  words  fatuity  and  occuit  quahiy.  For  it  being  ustial^ 
after  the  frequent  use  of  terms,  which  are  really  significant 
and  intelligible,  to  omit  the  idea,  which  we  wou*d  express  by 
them,  and  to  preserve  only  the  custom,  by  which  we  recal 
the  idea  at  pleasure;  so  It  namrally  happens,  that  after  the 
frequent  use  of  terms,  which  are  wholly  insignificant  and 
unintelligible,  we  fancy  them  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  precedent,  and  to  have  a  secret  meaning,  which  we  might 
discover  by  reflection.  The  resemblance  of  their  appearance 
deceives  the  mind,  as  is  usual,  and  makes  us  imagine  a 
thorough  resemblance  and  conformity.  By  this  means  these 
philosophers  set  themselves  at  ease,  and  arrive  at  last,  by  an 
illusion,  at  the  same  indifference,  which  the  people  attain  by 
their  stupidity,  and  true  philosophers  by  their  moderate 
scepticism.  They  need  only  say,  that  any  phaenomenon, 
which  puzzles  them,  arises  from  a  faculty  or  an  occult  quality, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  all  dispute  and  enquiry  upon  the 
matter. 

But  among  all  the  instances,  wherein  the  Peripatetics 
have  shewn  they  were  guided  by  every  trivial  propensity  of 
the  imagination,  no  one  is  more  remarkable  than  their 
sympathies,  antipathies,  and  horrors  of  a  vacuum.  There 
is  a  very  remarkable  inclination  in  human  nature,  to  bestow 
on  external  objects  the  same  emotions,  which  it  observes 
in  itself;  and  to  find  every  where  those  ideas,  which  are 
most  present  to  it.  This  inclination,  'tis  true,  is  suppressed 
by  a  little  reflection,  and  only  takes  place  in  children,  poets, 
and  the  antient  philosophers.  It  appears  in  children,  by 
their  desire  of  beating  the  stones,  which  hurt  them :  In 
poets,  by  their  readiness  to  personify  every  thing:  And 
in  the  antient  philosophers,  by  these  fictions  of  sympathy 
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and  antipathy.     We  must  pardon  children,  because  of  their  Sect.  IV j 
age ;   poets,   because  they  profess  10  follow  implicitly  the 
suggesiions  of  their  fancy :  But  what  excuse  shall  we  find  to  fii^^urtT 
justify  our  philosophers  in  so  signal  a  weakness?  ^hihi^^hj^^ 


SECTION  IV. 

0/  the  modern  philosophy* 

ere  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  imagination,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  confession,  being  the  ultimate  judge 
of  all  systems  of  philosophy,  I  am  unjust  in  blaming  the 
antient  philosophers  for  makeing  use  of  that  faculty,  and 
allowing  themselves  to  be  entirely  guided  by  it  in  their 
reasonings.  In  order  to  justify  myself,  I  must  distinguish 
in  the  imagination  betwixt  the  principles  which  are  per- 
manent, irresistable,  and  universal;  such  as  the  customary 
transition  from  causes  to  effects,  and  from  effects  to  causes: 
And  the  principles,  which  are  changeable,  weak,  and  ir- 
regular; such  as  those  I  have  just  now  taken  notice  of, 
The  former  are  the  foundalton  of  all  our  thoughts  and 
actions,  so  that  upon  their  removal  human  nature  must 
immediately  perish  and  go  to  ruin.  The  latter  are  neither 
unavoidable  to  mankind,  nor  necessary,  or  so  much  as  useful 
in  the  conduct  of  life;  but  on  the  contrary  are  observ'd 
only  CO  take  place  in  weak  minds^  and  being  opposite  to 
the  other  principles  of  custom  and  reasoning,  may  easily 
be  subverted  by  a  due  contrast  and  opposition.  For  this 
reason  the  former  are  received  by  philosophy^  and  the  huter 
rejected.  One  who  concludes  somebody  to  be  near  him, 
%vben  he  hears  an  articulate  voice  in  the  dark,  reasons  justly 
and  naturally;  tho'  that  conclusion  he  derived  from  nothing 
but  custom,  which  infixes  and  inlivens  the  idea  of  a  human 
creature,  on  account  of  his  usual  conjunction  with  the  present 
impression.     But  one,  who  is  tormented  he  knows  not  why, 
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'ART  IV*  with  the  apprehension  of  spectres  in  the  dark,  may,  perhaps, 
be  said  to  reason ^  and  to  reason  naturally  too :  But  then  it 
must  be  in  ihe  same  sense,  that  a  maJady  is  said  to 
natural ;  as  arising  from  natural  causes,  tho'  it  be  contrary 
heahh,  the  most  agreeable  and  most  natural  situation  of  man. 

The  opinions  of  the  antient  philosophers,  their  fictions 
of  substance  and  accident,  and  their  reasonings  concerning 
Btibstantial  forms  and  occult  qualities,  are  like  the  spectre 
in  the  dark,  and  are  derivM  from  principles,  which,  howcve 
common,  are  neither  universal  nor  unavoidable  in  human 
nature.  The  modern  philosophy  pretends  to  be  entirely  free 
from  this  defect,  and  to  arise  only  from  the  solid,  permanent, 
and  consistent  principles  of  the  imaginaiion.  Upon 
grounds  this  pretension  is  founded  must  now  be  the  su^ 
of  our  enquiry. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  that  philosophy  is  the  op!!i 
concerning  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  heat  and  cold; 
which  it  asserts  to  be  nothing  but  impressions  in  the  mind, 
deriv'd  from  ihe  operation  of  external  objects,  and  without 
any  resemblance   to   the   qualities   of  the   objects.     Upon 
examination,   I    find    only    one   of  the   reasons  commonly 
produced  for  this  opinion  to  be  satisfactory,  viz,  that  deriv'd 
from  the  variations  of  those  impressions,  even  while  the 
external    object,   to    all    appearance,   continues   the   same, 
These  variations  depend  upon  several  circumstances.     UpoQ 
the  dilTerent  situations  of  our  heattti :   A  man  in  a  malad 
feels  a  disagreeable  taste  in  meats,  which  before  pleas'd  bin 
the  most.     Upon  the  difterent  complexions  and  constitutions 
of  men;  That  seems  bitter  to  one,  which  is  sweet  to  another. 
Upon  the  difference  of  their  external  situation  and  position^ 
Colours  reflected  from  the  clouds  change  according  to 
distance  of  the  clouds,  and  according  to  the  angle  they  mak^ 
with  the  eye  and  luminous  body.     Fire  also  communicates 
the  sensation  of  pleasure  at  one  distance,  and  that  of  pail 
at  another.     Instances  of  this  kind  are  very  numerous  an 
frequent* 


The  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  is  likewise  as  satis-  Sect,  I^ 
factory  as  can  possibly  be  imagined*    *Tis  certain,  that  when 
different  impressions  of  the  same  sense  arise  from  any  object,  ^/^^/^^w 
every  one  of  these  impressions  has  not  a  resembling  quality -^^''^"-f^/A 
existent  in  the  object.    For  as  the  same  object  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  be  endowed  with  different  qualities  of  tlie  same 
sense,  and  as  the  same  quality  cannot  resemble  impressions 
entirely  different;    it   evidently  follows,  that  many  of  ourj 
impressions  have  no  external  model    or   archetype.     Now^ 
from   like   effects  we  presume  like  causes.     Many  of  the 
impressions  of  colour,  sound,  ^r,  are  confest  to  be  nothing 
but  internal  existences,  and  to  arise  from  causes,  which  no 
fays  resemble  ihem.     These  impressions  are  in  appearance 
lothing  different  from  the  other  impressions  of  colour,  sound, 
4"^.     We  conclude,  therefore,   that  they  are,  all  of  them, 
deriv'd  from  a  like  origin. 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  all  the  other  doctrines 
of  that  philosophy  seem  to  follow  by  an  easy  consequence. 
For  upon  the  removal  of  sounds,  colours,  heat,  cold,  and 
other  sensible  qualities,  from  the  rank  of  continu'd  inde- 
pendent existences,  we  are  reduc'd  merely  to  what  are 
called  primary  qualities,  as  the  only  reai  ones,  of  which 
we  have  any  adequate  notion.  These  primary  qualities 
are  extension  and  sohdity,  with  their  different  mixtures  and 
modifications ;  figure,  motion,  gravity,  and  cohesion.  The 
generation,  encrcase,  decay,  and  corruption  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  are  nothing  but  changes  of  figure  and  motion  j 
as  also  the  operations  of  all  bodies  on  each  other;  of  fire* 
of  light,  water,  air,  earth,  and  of  all  the  elements  and  powers 
of  nature.  One  figure  and  motion  produces  another  figure 
and  motion ;  nor  does  there  remain  in  the  material  universe 
any  other  principle,  either  active  or  passive,  of  which  we  can 
form  the  most  distant  idea. 

I  believe  many  objections  might  be  made  to  this  system: 
But  at  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one,  which  is  in  my 
opinion  very  decisive*     I  assert,  that  instead  of  explaining 
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the  operations  of  external  objects  by  its  means,  we  utterly 
annibikle  all  these  objects,  and  reduce  ourselves  to 
opinions  of  the  most  extravagant  scepticism  conceming 
them.  If  colourii,  sounds,  tastes,  and  smells  be  roeiely 
perceptions,  nothing  we  can  conceive  is  possest  of  a  real, 
continued,  and  independent  existence  j  not  even  motion, 
extension  and  solidity,  which  are  the  primary  qualities  chiefly 
insisted  on. 

To  begin  with  the  examination  of  motion;  'tis  evident 
this  IS  a  quality  altogedier  inconceivable  alone,  and  without 
a  reference  to  some  other  object.  The  idea  of  motion 
nece^arily  supposes  that  of  a  body  moving.  Now  what 
is  our  idea  of  the  moving  body^  without  which  motion  is 
incomprehensible?  It  must  resolve  itself  into  the  idea  of 
extension  or  of  solidity;  and  consequently  the  reality  of 
motion  depends  upon  that  of  these  other  qualities. 

This  opinion,  which  is  universally  acknowledg'd  concerning 
motion,  1  have  prov'd  to  be  true  with  regard  to  extension; 
and  have  shewn  that  'tis  impossible  to  conceive  extension, 
but  as  composed  of  parts,  endow'd  with  colour  or  solidity. 
The  idea  of  extension  is  a  compound  idea ;  but  as  it  is  not 
compounded  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts  or  inferior  ideas, 
it  must  at  last  resolve  itself  into  such  as  are  perfectly 
simple  and  indivisible.  These  simple  and  indivisible  parts, 
not  being  ideas  of  extension,  must  be  non-entities,  unless 
conceived  as  colour'd  or  solid.  Colour  is  excluded  from 
any  real  existence.  The  reality,  therefore,  of  our  idea  of 
extension  depends  upon  the  reality  of  that  of  solidity,  nor 
can  the  former  be  just  while  the  latter  is  chimerical.  Let  us, 
then,  lend  our  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  idea  of 
solidity. 

The  idea  of  solidity  is  that  of  two  objects,  which  being 
impell'd  by  the  utmost  force,  cannot  penetrate  each  other; 
but  still  maintain  a  separate  and  distinct  existence.  Solidity, 
therefore,  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  alone,  and  without 
the  conception  of  some  bodies,  which  are  solid,  and  maintain 
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this  separate  and  distinct  existence.     Now  what  idea  have  Se 
we  of  these  bodies?     The  ideas  of  colours,  sounds,  and      ~-^ 
>iher  secondary  qualities  are  excluded.     The  idea  of  motion  J^^(fl„ 

Hdepends  on  that  of  extension,  and  the  idea  of  extension  on  phit^ 
that  of  solidity,     'Tis  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of 
solidity  can  depend  on  either  of  them.     For  that  wou'd  be 
to  run  in  a  circle,  and  make  one  idea  depend  on  another, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  latter  depends  on  the  former* 

jOur  modern  philosophy,  therefore,  leaves  us  no  just  nor 
iilisfdctory  idea  of  solidity  ;  nor  consequently  of  matter. 
This  argument  will  appear  entirely  conclusive  to  everyone 
that  comprehends  it  ;  but  because  it  may  seem  abstruse  and 
intricate  to  the  generality  of  readers.  I  hope  to  be  excused,  if 
I  endeavour  to  render  it  more  obvious  by  some  variation  of 
the  expression.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  solidity,  we  must 
conceive  two  bodies  pressing  on  each  other  without  any 
enetrallon  ;  and  'tis  impossible  to  arrive  at  this  idea,  when 
iFe  confine  ourselves  to  one  object,  much  more  without  con* 
ceiving  any*  Two  non-entines  cannot  exclude  each  other 
from  their  places ;  because  they  never  possess  any  place,  nor 
can  be  enduvv'd  with  any  quality.  Now  I  ask,  what  idea  do 
we  form  of  these  bodies  or  objects,  to  which  we  supposeJ 
solidity  to  belong  ?  To  say,  that  we  conceive  ihem  merely 
as  solid,  is  to  run  on  in  infimtum.  To  affirm,  that  we  paint 
ihcm  out  to  ourselves  as  extended,  either  resolves  all  into 
a  false  idea,  or  returns  in  a  circle.  Extension  must  necessarily 
b€  conbider'd  either  as  coloured,  which  is  a  false  idea ;  or  as 
solid,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  first  question,  We  may 
make  the  same  observation  concerning  mobility  and  figure; 
and  upon  the  whole  must  conclude,  that  afttr  the  exclusion 
of  colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold  from  the  rank  of  external 
existence**,  there  remains  nothing,  which  can  afford  Uii  a  just 
and  consistent  idea  of  body. 

Add  to  this,  that,  properly  speaking,  solidity  or  impenetra* 
bility  i^  nothing,  but  an  nnpossibiliiy  of  tiunihilation}  ^x&  '  has 
*  Part  IL^tect.  4. 
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— **—     necessary  for  us  to  form  some  distinct  idea  of  ibal  objcc^ 

f^fitieai      ^'^<^fi^  annihilation  we  suppose  impossible*    An  impossibility 

ind^ther    of  being  anmbllated  cannot  exist,  and  can  never  be  conceived 

JhiJ^My  ^^  ^^*s^»  by  itself;  but  necessarily  requires  some  object  or 

real  existence,  to  which  it  may  belong.     Now  the  diSiciilty 

still  remains,  how  to  foriB  an  idea  of  this  object  or  existence, 

without   having    recourse    to   the    secondary  and  sensiblte 

quatities. 

Nor  must  we  omit  on  this  occasion  our  aceustomM  method 
of  examining  ideas  by  considering  those  impressions,  from 
which  they  are  deriv'd.  The  impressions,  which  enter  by  the 
sight  and  hearings  the  smell  and  taste,  are  aBirm^d  by  modem 
philosophy  to  be  without  any  resembling  objects  ;  and  con-  - 
bequently  the  idea  of  solidity,  %vhich  is  supposed  to  be  real, 
can  never  be  deriv'd  from  any  of  these  senses.  There 
remains,  therefore,  the  feeling  as  the  only  sense,  that  can 
convey  the  impression,  which  is  original  to  the  idea  of 
solidity;  and  indeed  we  naturally  imagine,  that  we  feel  the 
solidity  of  bodies,  and  need  but  touch  any  object  in  order 
to  perceive  this  quality.  But  this  method  of  thinking  is 
more  popular  than  philosophical;  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  reflections. 

First,  'Tis  easy  to  observe,  that  tho'  bodies  are  felt  by 
means  of  their  solidity,  yet  the  feeling  is  a  quite  different 
thing  from  the  solidity;  and  that  they  have  not  the  least 
resemblance  to  each  other.  A  man,  who  has  the  palsey  in 
one  hand,  has  as  perfect  an  idea  of  impenetrability,  when  he 
observes  that  hand  to  be  supported  by  the  table,  as  when  he 
feels  the  same  table  with  the  other  hand.  An  object,  that 
presses  upon  any  of  our  members,  meets  with  resistance; 
and  that  resistance,  by  the  motion  it  gives  to  the  nerves  and 
animal  spirits,  conveys  a  certain  sensation  to  the  mind ;  but 
it  does  not  follow,  that  the  sensation,  motion,  and  resistance 
are  any  ways  resembling. 

Secondly,  The  impressions  of  touch  are  simple  impressions. 
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except  when  consider'd  with  regard  to  their  extension ;  which  Sect.  \ 
makes  nothing  to  the  present  purpose :  And  from  this  sim-  ^7^ 
plicity  I  infer,  that  they  neither  represent  solidity,  nor  any  moiitm 
real  object.  For  let  ns  put  two  cases,  viz.  that  of  a  man,  who  phUcst^pk 
presses  a  stone,  or  any  sohd  body,  with  his  hand,  and  thai  of 
two  stones,  which  press  each  other  ;  'twill  readily  be  allow'd, 
that  these  two  cases  are  not  in  every  respect  alike,  but  that 
in  the  former  there  is  conjoined  with  the  sohdity>  a  feeling  or 
sensation,  of  which  there  is  no  appearance  in  the  latter*  In 
order,  therefore,  to  make  these  two  cases  alike,  'tis  necessary 
to  remove  some  part  of  the  impression,  which  the  man  feels 
by  his  hand,  or  organ  of  sensation ;  and  that  being  impossible 
in  a  simple  impression,  obliges  us  to  remove  the  whole,  and 
proves  that  this  whole  impression  has  no  archetype  or  model 
in  external  objects.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  solidity 
necessarily  supposes  two  bodies^  along  with  contiguity  and 
impulse;  which  being  a  compound  objcclj  can  never  be 
represented  by  a  simple  impression.  Not  to  mention,  that 
tho*  solidity  continues  always  invariably  the  same,  the  im- 
pressions of  touch  change  every  moment  upon  us ;  which 
a  clear  proof  that  the  latter  are  not  representations  of 
He  former. 

Thus  there  is  a  direct  andJotal  opposition  betwixt  our 
reason  and  our  senses;  or  more  properly  speaking,  betwixt. 
those  conclusions  we  form  from  cause  and  effect,  and  those' 
|hat  persuade  us  of  the  continued  and  independent  existence 
body.  When  we  reason  from  cause  and  effect,  we 
conclude,  that  neither  colour,  sound,  taste,  nor  smell  have 
continu'd  and  mdependent  existence.  When  we  exclude 
'these  sensible  qualities  there  remains  nothing  in  the  universe, 
which  has  such  an  existence. 
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'  SECTION  V. 
0/ihe  immaienalify  ^f  the  smL 

Having  found  such  contradictions  and  difficulties  in  ewery 
system  concerning  externa]  objects,  and  in  the  idea  of  matter, 
which  we  fancy  so  clear  and  determinate,  we  shall  nattirally 
expect  still  greater  difliculties  and  contradictions  in  evciy 
hypothesis  concerning  our  intern al  perceptions,  and  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  so  much 
more  obscure,  and  uncertain.  But  in  this  we  shou'd  deceive 
ourselves.  The  intellectual  world,  iho'  involv'd  in  infinite 
obscuritieSj  is  not  perplexM  with  any  such  contradictions^  as 
those  we  have  disco ver'd  in  the  natural.  What  is  known 
concerning^  it,  agrees  T.vith  itself;  and  what  is  tinknowii, 
'  we  must  be  contented  to  leave  so. 

'Tis  true,  wou'd  we  hearken  to  certain  philosophers,  they 
promise  to  diminish  our  ignorance;  but  I  am  afraid  'tis 
at  the  hazard  of  running  us  into  contradictions,  from  which 
the  subject  is  of  itself  exempted.  These  philosophers  are  the 
curious  reasoners  concerning  the  material  or  immaterial 
substances,  in  which  they  suppose  our  perceptions  to  inhere. 
In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  these  endless  cavils  on  both  sides, 
I  know  no  better  method,  than  to  ask  these  philosophers 
in  a  few  words,  What  they  mean  by  substance  and  inhesion  ? 
And  after  they  have  answer'd  this  question,  'twill  then  be 
reasonable,  and  not  till  then,  to  enter  seriously  into  the 
dispute. 

This  question  we  have  found  impossible  to  be  answer'd 
with  regard  to  matter  and  body:  But  besides  that  in  the 
case  of  the  mind,  it  labours  under  all  the  same  difficulties,  'tis 
burlhen'd  with  some  additional  ones,  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  subject.  As  every  idea  is  deriv'd  from  a  precedent 
impression,  had  we  any  idea  of  the  substance  of  our  minds, 
we   must   also   have  an  impression  of  it;    which    is   very 


difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  conceiv*d,     For  liow  can    Sec 
an    impression    represent    a   substance,  otherwise   than    by 
resembling   it  ?     And  how  can   an   impression  resemble  a  mtjfenaul 
substance,  since,  according  to  this  philosophy,  it  is   not  a  o/tk 
substance,  and  has  none  of  the  peculiar  qualiiies  or  charac- 
teristics of  a  substance  ? 

But  leaving  the  question  of  what  may  or  may  not  be^  for  that 
other  what  actually  ts,  I  desire  those  philosophers,  who  pretend 
that  we  have  an  idea  of  the  substance  of  our  minds,  to  point  out 
the  impression  that  produces  it,  and  tell  distinctly  after  what 
manner  that  impression  operates,  and  from  what  object  it  is 
dcriv'd.  Is  it  an  impression  of  sensation  or  of  reflection  ?  Is 
it  pleasant,  or  painful,  or  indifferent?  Does  it  attend  us 
at  all  limes,  or  does  it  only  return  at  intervals  ?  If  at 
intervals,  at  what  times  principally  does  it  return,  and  by 
what  causes  is  it  produc'd? 

If  instead  of  answering  these  questions,  any  one  shou*d 
evade  ihe  difliculiy,  by  saying,  that  the  defmition  of  a  sub- 
stance is  something  which  may  exist  by  itself;  and  that 
this  definition  ought  to  satisfy  us:  Shou*d  this  be  said,  I 
shou'd  observe^  that  this  definition  agrees  to  every  thing,  that 
can  possibly  be  conceived  ;  and  never  wilJ  serve  to  distinguish 
substance  from  accident,  or  the  soul  from  its  perceptions. 
For  thus  1  reason.  Whatever  is  clearly  conceived  may  exist ; 
and  whatever  is  clearly  conceived,  after  any  manner,  may 
exist  after  the  same  manner.  This  is  one  principle,  which 
has  been  already  acknowledg'd.  Again,  every  thing,  which  is 
different,  is  distinguishable,  and  every  thing  which  is  dis- 
tinguishable, is  separable  by  die  imagination*  This  is  another 
principle.  My  conclusion  from  both  is,  that  since  all  our 
perceptions  are  different  from  each  other,  and  from  every 
thing  else  in  the  universe,  they  are  also  distinct  and  separable, 
and  may  be  considered  as  separately  existent,  and  may  exist 
separately,  and  have  no  need  of  any  thing  else  to  support 
their  existence.  They  are,  therefore,  sut)5tanceS|  as  far  as 
this  definiiion  explains  a  substance* 
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by  means  of  a  definition  are  we  able  to  arrive  at  any  satjs- 
pr^ihi/  factory  notion  of  substance ;  which  seems  to  me  a  sufficient 
nd  oiktr  reason  for  abandoning  utterly  that  dispute  concerning  the 
^l^1""jf  materiality  and  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  makes  me 
absolutely  condemn  even  the  question  itself.  We  have  ^"" 
perfect  idea  of  any  thing  but  of  a  perception,  A  substanc 
is  entirely  different  from  a  perception.  We  have,  therefore, 
no  idea  of  a  substance.  Inhesion  in  something  is  supposed 
to  be  requisite  to  support  the  existence  of  our  perceptions. 
|i^Notiiing  appears  requisite  to  support  the  existence  of  a 
||  perception.  We  have,  therefore,  no  idea  of  inhesion.  Wh 
possibility  then  of  answering  that  question ^  Whether  percep 
iions  inhere  in  a  material  or  immaterial  substance^  wheij 
we  do  uot  so  much  as  understand  the  meaning  of 
question  ? 

There  is  one  argument  commonly  employed  for 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  which  seems  to  me  remarkable. 
Whatever  is  extended  consists  of  parts;  and  whatever  con- 
sists of  parts  is  divisible,  if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  the 
imagination.  But  'tis  impossible  any  thing  divisible  can  be 
conjoined  to  a  thought  or  perception,  which  is  a  being  alto- 
gether inseparable  and  indivisible.  For  supposing  such 
conjunction,  wou'd  the  indivisible  thought  exist  on  the  left  < 
on  the  right  hand  of  this  extended  divisible  body  ?  On  ib^ 
Burface  or  in  the  middle?  On  the  back*  or  fore-side  of  it? 
If  it  be  conjoined  with  the  extension,  it  must  exist  somewhere 
wilhin  its  dimensions.  If  it  exist  within  its  dimensions,  it 
must  either  exist  in  one  particular  part ;  and  then  that  par- 
ticular part  is  indivisible,  and  the  perception  is  conjoin'd  only 
with  it,  not  with  the  extension :  Or  if  the  thought  exists  in 
every  part»  it  must  also  be  extended,  and  separable,  and 
divisible,  as  well  as  the  body ;  which  is  utterly  absurd  and 
contradictory.  For  can  any  one  conceive  a  passion  of  a_ 
yard  in  length,  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  in  thicknes^ 
Thought,  therefore,  and  extension  are  qualities  wholly  in- 


compatible,   and  never  can   incorporate   together  into  one   Skc 
subject. 

This  argument  affects  not  the  question  concerning  the  JattHaliii 
suhiame  of  the  soul,  but  only  that  concerning  its  heal  con-  of  iht  ^^ 
/anriim  with  matter ;  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  consider  in  general  what  objects  are»  or  are  not  susceptible 
of  a  local  conjunction.     This  is  a  curious  question,  and  may 
lead  us  to  some  discoveries  of  considerable  moment. 

The  first  notion  of  space  and  extension  is  deriv'd  solely 
from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling ;  nor  is  there  any  thing, 
but  what  is  colour'd  or  tangible,  that  has  parts  disposed  after 
such  a  manner,  as  to  convey  that  idea.  When  we  diminish 
or  encrease  a  relish,  'tis  not  after  the  same  manner  that  we 
diminish  or  increase  any  visible  object ;  and  when  several 
sounds  strike  our  hearing  at  once,  custom  and  reflection 
alone  make  us  form  an  idea  of  the  degrees  of  the  distance 
and  contiguity  of  those  bodies,  from  which  they  are  deriv*d. 
Whatever  marks  the  place  of  its  existence  either  must  be 
extended,  or  must  be  a  mathematical  point,  without  parts  or 
composition.  What  is  extended  must  have  a  particular 
figure,  as  square,  round,  triangular;  none  of  which  will 
agree  to  a  desire,  or  indeed  to  any  impression  or  idea,  except 
of  these  two  senses  above-mention'd*  Neither  ought  a  desire, 
iho'  indivisible,  to  be  consider'd  as  a  mathematical  point. 
For  in  that  case  *twou*d  be  possible,  by  the  addition  of  others, 
to  make  two,  three,  four  desires,  and  these  dis|'Os'd  and 
situated  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  a  determinate  length, 
breadth  and  thickness  ;  which  is  evidently  absurd* 

'Twill  not  be  surprizing  after  this,  if  I  deliver  a  maxim, 
which  is  condemn'd  by  several  metaphysicians,  and  is 
esteemed  contrary  to  the  most  certain  principles  of  human  . 
reason.  7'his  maxim  is  that  an  ohjtci  may  txisty  and  yd  be  no  v- 
whert^ :  and  I  assert,  that  this  is  not  only  possible,  but  that 
the  greatest  part  of  beings  do  and  must  exist  after  this 
manner-  An  object  may  be  said  to  be  no  where,  when  its 
(Kirts  are  not  so  situated  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  to 
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oibcr  bodies  so  as  to  answer  to  our  notiotis  of  contiguity  or 
distance.  Now  this  is  evidently  the  case  with  all  our  perccp* 
tions  and  objects,  except  those  of  the  sight  and  feeling,  A 
moral  refleciion  cannot  be  placed  on  the  right  or  on  the  left 
hand  of  a  passion,  nor  can  a  smell  or  sound  be  either  of  a 
circular  or  a  square  figure.  These  objects  and  perceptions, 
so  far  from  requiring  any  particular  placet  are  absolutely 
incompatible  with  it,  and  even  the  imagination  cannot 
at  tribute  it  to  them*  And  as  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
them  to  be  no  where,  we  may  corsider,  that  if  the  p;issionit 
and  sentiments  appear  to  the  perception  to  have  any  \mx- 
ticular  place,  the  idea  of  extension  might  be  deriv  d  from 
them,  as  well  as  from  the  sight  and  touch;  contrary  lo  what 
we  have  already  establish'd.  If  they  appear  not  to  have  any 
particular  place,  they  may  possibly  exist  in  the  same  manner ; 
since  whatever  we  conceive  is  possible. 

'Twill  not  now  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  those  per- 
ceptions, which  are  simple,  and  exist  no  where,  are  incapable 
of  any  conjunction  in  place  with  matter  or  body,  which 
is  extended  and  divisible ;  since  'tis  impossible  to  found 
a  relation  *  but  on  some  common  quality.  It  may  be  better 
worth  our  while  to  remark,  that  this  question  of  the  local 
conjunction  of  objects  does  not  only  occur  in  metaphysical 
disputes  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  but  that  even 
in  common  life  we  have  every  moment  occasion  to  examine 
it.  Thus  supposing  we  consider  a  fig  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  an  olive  at  the  other,  'tis  evident,  that  in  forming 
the  complex  ideas  of  these  substances,  one  of  the  most 
obvious  is  that  of  their  different  relishes ;  and  'tis  as  evident, 
that  we  incorporate  and  conjoin  these  qualities  with  such 
as  are  coloured  and  tangible.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  one, 
and  sweet  of  the  other  are  supposed  to  lie  in  the  very  visible 
body,  and  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the  whole 
length  of  the  table.  This  is  so  notable  and  so  natural  an 
»  Part  I.  sect.  5. 
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illusion,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  principles,    Sect,  V. 
Trom  which  it  is  derived. 

The*  an  extended  object  be  incapable  of  a  conjunction  in^ 
place  with  another,  that  exists  without  any  place  or  ex--, 
tension,  yet  are  they  susceptible  of  many  other  relations. 
Thus  the  taste  and  smell  of  any  fruit  are  inseparable  from 
its  other  qualities  of  colour  and  tangibility;  and  which-ever 
of  thera  be  the  cause  or  effect,  *tis  certain  they  are  always 
co-existent  Nor  are  they  only  co-existent  in  general,  but 
also  co-icmporary  in  their  appearance  in  the  mind ;  and 
'lis  upon  the  application  of  the  extended  body  to  our  senses 
we  perceive  its  particular  taste  and  smell.  These  relations,  J 
then,  of  causation,  and  conh'guify  tn  (he  time  of  thtir  appear^l 
anct^  betwixt  the  extended  object  and  the  quality,  which' 
exists  without  any  particular  place,  must  have  such  an  effect 
on  the  mind,  that  upon  the  appearance  of  one  it  will 
immediately  turn  its  thought  to  the  conception  of  the  other. 
Nor  is  this  all.  We  not  only  turn  our  thought  from  one  to 
the  other  upon  account  of  theij  relation,  but  likewise  en- 
deavour to  give  them  a  new  relation,  viz^  that  of  a  conjunciim 
in  plac€\  that  we  may  render  the  transiiion  more  easy  and 
natural.  For  'tis  a  quality,  which  I  shall  often  have  occasion 
to  remark  in  human  nature,  and  shall  explain  more  fully 
in  its  proper  place,  that  when  objects  are  united  by  any 
relation,  we  have  a  strong  propensity  to  add  some  new 
relation  to  them,  in  order  to  compleat  the  union.  In  our 
arrangement  of  bodies  we  never  fail  to  place  such  as  are 
resembling,  in  contiguity  to  each  other,  or  at  least  in  corre- 
spondent points  of  view:  Why?  but  because  we  feel  a 
ga:i*ifaclion  in  joining  the  relation  of  contiguity  to  that  of 
resemblance,  or  the  resemblance  of  situation  to  that  of 
quahties.  The  effects  of  this  propensity  have  been  *  already 
obseiVd  in  that  resemblance,  which  we  so  readily  suppose 
betwLxt  particular  impressions  and  their  external  causes. 
But  we  shall  not  find  a  more  evident  effect  of  it,  than  in  the 
*  Sect,  J,  towjtnU  the  cud. 
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Part  TV,  present  instance,  where  from  the  relations  of  causilioti  and 

contiguity  in  lime  betwixt  t^fo  objcctSj  we  feign  likewise 
that  of  a  conjunction  in  place,  in  order  to  strengthen  ihc 
connexion. 

But  whatever  confus'd  notions  we  may  form  of  an  tmion 
in  place  belwiirt  an  e:e tended  body,  as  a  tig^  and  its  particular 
taste,  'tis  certain  that  upon  reflection  we  must  observe  in 
this  union  something  altogether  unintelHgible  and  contra- 
dictory. For  shou'd  we  ask  ourselves  one  obvious  question, 
viz,  if  the  taste,  which  we  conceive  to  be  contaiivd  in  the 
circumference  of  the  body,  is  in  every  part  of  it  or  in  one 
only  I  we  must  quickly  ^nd  ourselves  at  a  loss,  and  perceive 
the  impossibility  of  ever  giving  a  satisfactory  answer.  We 
cannot  reply,  that  'tis  only  in  one  part:  For  experience 
convinces  U3j  that  every  part  has  the  same  relish.  We  can 
as  little  reply,  that  it  exists  in  every  part :  For  then  we 
must  suppose  it  figur'd  and  extended ;  which  is  absurd 
and  incomprehensible.  Here  then  we  are  influenc'd  by 
two  principles  directly  contrary  to  each  other,  viz.  that 
inclination  of  pur  fancy  by  which  we  are  determin'd  to 
incorporate  the  taste  with  the  extended  object,  and  our 
reason^  which  shows  us  the  impossibility  of  such  an  union. 
Being  divided  betwixt  these  opposite  principles,  we  renounce 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  involve  the  subject  in  such 
confusion  and  obscurity,  that  we  no  longer  perceive  the 
opposition.  We  suppose,  that  the  taste  exists  within  the 
circumference  of  the  body,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
fills  the  whole  without  extension,  and  exists  entire  in  every 
part  without  separation.  In  short,  we  use  in  our  most 
familiar  way  of  thinking,  that  scholastic  principle,  which, 
when  crudely  proposed,  appears  so  shocking,  of  ioium  in  toto 
4'  toium  in  qualibet  parte :  Which  is  much  the  same,  as  if  we 
shou'd  say,  that  a  thing  is  in  a  certain  place,  and  yet  is  not 
there. 

All  this  absurdity  proceeds  from  our  endeavouring  to 
bestow  a  place  on  what  is  utterly  incapable  of  it ;  and  that 


endeavour  again  arises  from  our  inclination  to   compleat   Ss 

an  union,  which  is  founded  on  causation,  and  a  contiguity  of 
time,  by  attributing  to  the  objects -a  conjunction  in  place.  ^^^^^,^^5 
But  if  ever  reason  be  of  sufficient  force  to  overcome  prejudice,  iff  tht  S9u\ 
'tis  certain,  that  in  the  present  case  it  must  prevatl.  For  we 
have  only  this  choice  left,  cither  to  suppose  that  some  beings 
exist  without  any  place;  or  tliat  they  are  figur'd  and  ex- 
tended ;  or  that  when  they  are  incorporated  with  extended 
objects,  the  whole  is  in  the  whole,  and  the  whole  in  every 
part.  The  absurdity  of  the  two  last  suppositions  proves 
sufficiently  the  veracity  of  the  first.  Nor  is  there  any  fourth 
opinion.  For  as  to  the  supjx)sition  of  their  existence  in  the 
manner  of  mathematical  points,  it  resolves  itself  into  the 
second  opinion,  and  supposes,  that  several  passions  may 
be  plac'd  in  a  circular  iigure,  and  that  a  certain  number 
of  smells,  conjoined  with  a  certain  number  of  sounds,  may 
make  a  body  of  twelve  cubic  inches ;  which  appears  ridiculous 
upon  the  bare  meniioniiig  of  it. 

But  tho*  in  this  view  of  things  we  cannot  refuse  to  condemn 
the  materialists,  who  conjoin  all  thought  with  extension ;  yet 
a  little  reflection  will  show  us  equal  reason  for  blamiug  their 
antagonists,  who  conjoin  all  thought  wittt  a  simple  and 
indivisible  substance.  The  most  vulgar  philosophy  informs 
us,  that  no  external  object  can  make  itself  known  to  the  mind 
immediately,  and  without  the  iniei  position  of  an  image  or 
perception.  That  table,  which  just  now  appears  to  me, 
is  only  a  perception,  and  all  its  qualities  are  qualities  of  a 
perception.  Now  the  most  obvious  of  all  its  qualities  is 
extension.  The  perception  consists  of  parts.  These  parts 
are  so  situated,  as  to  afford  us  the  notion  of  distance  and  con- 
tiguity ;  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  The  termination 
of  these  three  dimensions  is  what  we  call  figure.  This  figure 
is  moveable,  separable,  and  divisible.  Mobility,  and  scpar* 
ability  are  the  distinguishing  properties  of  extended  objects. 
And  10  cut  short  all  disputes,  the  very  idea  of  extension  is 
copy'd  from  nothing  but  an  impression,  and  consequently 
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Part  IV.  must  perfectly  agree  to  it     To  say  the  itlea  of  extension 
agrees  to  any  thing,  is  to  say  it  is  extended. 

The  free-thinker  may  now  triumph  m  bis  turn ;  and  having 
found  there  are  impressions  and  ideas  really  extended,  may 
ask  his  antagonists,  how  they  can  incorporate  a  simple  and 
indivisible  subject  with  an  exiended  perception?  Alt  the 
arguments  of  TheoJog^ians  may  here  be  retorted  upon  thenii 
Is  the  indivisible  subject,  or  immaterial  sybstancc,  if  you 
will,  on  the  left  or  on  the  right  hand  of  the  perception  ?  1$  it 
in  this  particular  part,  or  in  that  other  ?  Is  it  in  every  part 
without  being  extended  ?  Or  is  it  entire  in  any  one  part  with- 
out deserting  the  rest  ?  'Tis  impossible  to  give  any  answer 
to  these  questions,  but  what  will  both  be  absurd  in  itself,  and 
will  account  for  the  unjon  of  our  indivisible  per ceplions  with 
an  extended  substance. 

This  gives  me  an  occasion  to  take  a-new  into  consideration 
the  question  concerning  the  substance  of  the  soul ;  and  tho' 
I  have  condemn'd  that  question  as  utterly  unintelligible,  yet 
I  cannot  forbear  proposing  some  farther  reflections  concern- 
ing it.  I  assert,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality, 
I  simplicity,  and  indivisibility  of  a  thinking  substance  is  a  true 
atheism,  and  will  serve  to  justify  all  those  sentiments,  for 
which  Spinoza  is  so  universally  infamous.  From  this  topic, 
I  ho})e  at  least  to  reap  one  advantage,  that  my  adversaries  will 
not  have  any  pretext  to  render  the  present  doctrine  odious  by 
their  declamations,  when  they  see  that  they  can  be  so  easily 
retorted  on  them. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  atheism  of  Spinoza  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  simplicity  of  the  universe,  and  the  unity 
of  that  substance,  in  which  he  supposes  both  thought  and 
matter  to  inhere.  There  is  only  one  substance,  says  he, 
in  the  world;  and  that  substance  is  perfectly  simple  and 
indivisible,  and  exists  every  where,  without  any  local  presence. 
Whatever  we  discover  externally  by  sensation ;  whatever  we 
feel  internally  by  reflection ;  all  these  are  nothing  but  modifi- 
cations of  that  one,  simple,  and  necessarily  existent  being. 


aiul  arc  not  posses t  of  any  separate  or  distinct  existence.   SbgtJ 
ry  pa-*;sion  of  the  soul ;    every  configuration  of  matter,         **  . 
however  different  and  various,  inhere  in  the  same  substance,  J^ffria/ityl 
and  preserve  in  themselves  ihcir  characters  of  distinction,  </f^^  J 
vrithout  communicating  tfiem  to  that  subject,  in  which  they 
inhere.     The  &ame  subsiratum,  if  I  may  so  speak,  supports 
the  most  different  modifications,  witliout  any  difference  in  it- 
self; and  varies  them,  without  any  variation.   Neither  time,  nor 
place,  nor  all  the  diversity  of  nature  are  able  to  produce  any 
composition  or  change  in  its  perfect  simplicity  and  identity. 

I  believe  this  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  of  that 
famous  atheist  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  and 
that  without  entering  farther  into  these  gloomy  and  obscure 
regions,  I  shall  be  able  to  shew,  that  this  hideous  hypothesis 
is  almost  the  same  with  that  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul, 
which  has  become  so  popular.  To  make  this  evident,  let  us 
'remember,  that  as  every  idea  is  derivVi  from  a  preceding 
perception,  'tis  impossible  our  idea  of  a  perception,  and  that 
of  an  object  or  external  existence  can  ever  represent  what  are 
specifically  different  from  each  other.  Whatever  difference 
we  may  suppose  betwixt  ihcm,  'tis  still  incomprehensible  to 
us;  and  we  are  oblig'd  either  to  conceive  an  external  object 
merely  as  a  relation  without  a  relative,  or  to  make  it  the  very 
same  with  a  perception  or  impression. 

The  consequence  I  shall  draw  from  this  may,  at  firs^t  sight, 
appear  a  mere  sophism ;  but  upon  the  least  examination  will 
be  found  solid  and  satisfactory.  I  say  then,  that  since  we 
may  suppose,  but  never  can  conceive  a  specific  difference 
betwixt  an  object  and  impression;  any  conclusion  we  form 
concerning  the  connexion  and  repugnance  of  impressions, 
will  not  be  known  certainly  to  be  applicable  to  objects ;  but 
that  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  conclusions  of  this  kind  wc 
form  concerning  objects,  will  most  certainly  be  applicable  to 
impressions.  The  reason  is  not  difficult.  As  an  object  is 
suppos'd  to  be  different  from  an  ini[iression,  wc  cannot  be 
'  Part  it.  feet,  d 
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Part  IV,  sure,  that  the  circumstance,  upon  which  we  found  oar  rearm- 
ing, is  common  to  both^  supposing  we  form  the  reasoniiig 
upon  the  tropression.  'Tis  sti!l  possible,  that  the  object  may 
differ  from  it  in  that  pariicular,    Bnt  when  we  first  form  our 

^ih7lm6phY  ""^^^^i^R  concerning  the  objeci,  'tis  beyorid  doubt,  that  ibe 
same  reasoning  must  extend  to  the  impression:  And  that 
because  the  quality  of  the  object,  upon  which  the  argument  ts 
founded,  must  at  least  be  conceivM  by  the  mtnd ;  and  cou'd 
not  be  conceiv'd,  unless  it  were  common  to  an  impresdon : 
since  we  have  no  idea  but  what  is  derived  from  that  origin. 
Thus  we  may  establish  it  as  a  certain  maxim,  that  we  can 
never,  by  any  prtnciple,  but  by  an  irregular  kind  *  of  reason- 
ing from  eipenence«  discover  %  conneiion  or  repugnance 
betwixt  objects,  which  extends  not  to  impressions;  tbo'  tJue 
inverse  proposition  may  not  be  equally  true,  that  all  the  di»^ 
coverable  relations  of  impressions  are  common  to  objects- 

To  apply  this  to  the  present  case ;  there  are  two  different 
systems  of  beings  presented,  to  which  I  suppose  myself  under 
a  necessity  of  assigning  some  substance,  or  ground  of  inhesion. 
I  observe  first  the  universe  of  objects  or  of  body :  The  sun, 
moon  and  stars;  the  earth,  seas,  plants,  animals,  men,  ships, 
houses,  and  other  productions  either  of  art  or  nature.  Here 
Spinoza  appears,  and  tells  me,  that  these  are  only  modifica- 
tions ;  and  that  the  subject,  in  which  they  inhere,  is  simple, 
incompounded,  and  indivisible.  After  this  I  consider  the 
other  system  of  beings,  viz.  the  universe  of  thought,  or  my 
impressions  and  ideas.  There  I  obsen'e  another  sun,  moon 
and  stars;  an  earth,  and  seas,  cover'd  and  inhabited  by 
plants  and  animals;  towns,  houses,  mountains,  rivers;  and 
in  short  every  thing  I  can  discover  or  conceive  in  the  first 
system.  Upon  my  enquiring  concerning  these.  Theologians 
present  themselves,  and  tell  me,  that  these  also  are  modifi- 
cations, and  modifications  of  one  simple,  uncompounded, 
and  indivisible  substance.  Immediately  upon  which  I  am 
deafen'd  with  the  noise  of  a  hundred  voices,  that  treat  the 
*  Such  as  that  of  S«:t.  2,  from  the  coherence  of  our  perceptions. 


first  hypothesis  with  detestation  and  scorn,  and  the  second   Srct.  V. 
with  applause  and  veneration*     I  turn  my  aitention  to  these        •• ; 
hypotheses   to   see  what  may  be  the    reason   of  so   great  J^f^riMi 
a  partiality;  and  find  that  they  have  the  same  fault  of  heit)g  0/ rA£  lauL 
unintelligible,  and  that  as  far  as  we  can  miderstand  ihcm, 
ihey  are  so  much  alike,  that  'tis  iropossible  to  discover  any 
absurdity  in  one,  which  is  not  common  to  both  of  them. 
We  have  no  idea  of  any  quality  in  an  object,  which  does  not 
agree  to,  and  may  not  represent  a  quality  in  an  impression ; 
and  that  because  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  our  impressions. 
We  can  never,  therefore,  find  any  repugnance  betwixt  an 
extended  object  as  a  modification,  and  a  simple  uncompounded 
essence,  as  its  substance,  unless  that  repugnance  takes  place 
equally  betwixt  the*  perception  or  impression  of  that  extended 
object,  and  the  same  uncompounded  essence.    Every  idea  of  a 
quality  in  an  object  passes  thro*  an  impression ;  and  therefore 
tVQxy ptneivable  relation,  whether  of  coimexion  or  repugnance, 
must  be  common  both  to  objects  and  impressions. 

But  thcj'  this  argument,  considered  in  general,  seems 
evident  beyond  all  doubt  and  contradiction,  yet  to  make  it 
roorc  clear  and  sensible,  let  us  survey  it  in  detail ;  and  see 
whether  all  the  absurdities,  which  have  been  found  in  the 
systeni  of  Spimza^  may  not  likewise  be  discover'd  in  that  of 
Theologians  *. 

First,  It  has  been  said  against  Spinota^  according  to  die 
scholastic  way  of  talking,  rather  than  thinking,  that  a  mode* 
not  being  any  distinct  or  separate  exisienee,  must  be  the  very 
same  with  its  substance,  and  consequently  ihe  extension  of 
the  universe,  must  be  in  a  manner  identify'd  witli  that  simple, 
uncompounded  essence,  in  which  the  universe  is  suppos'd  to 
inhere.  But  diis,  it  may  be  pretended,  is  utterly  impossible 
and  inconceivable  unless  the  indivisible  substance  expand 
itself,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  extension,  or  the  extension 
contract  itself,  so  as  to  answer  to  the  indivisible  substance. 
This  argument  seems  just,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it; 
*  See  /?r;)'//j  (iirtinnary,  Jirticle  of  A/^lW**J. 
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PaktIV.  and  'tis  plain  nothing  is  required,  bul  a  change  in  the  terms^ 

10  apply  the  same  argument  lo  our  extender!  perception 
^ lupHcal      ^^^  ^^  simple  essence  of  the  sou! ;  the  ideas  of  objects  i 
and  other    perceptions  being  in  every  respect  the  sanic,  only  attend 
^hiloso^fv  ^^^*^  ^^^^  supposition  of  a  difference,  that  is  unknown 
incomprehensible. 

Secondly f  It  has  been  said,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  sub- 
stance^  which  is  not  applicable  to  matter ;  nor  any  idea  i 
a  distinct  substance,  which  is  not  applicable  to  every  disiig 
portion   of  matter.     Matter,   therefore,  is  not  a 
a  substance,  and  each  part  of  matter  is  not  a  distinct  \ 
but  a  distinct  substance,     I  have  already  proved,   that  we 
have  no  perfect   idea  of  substance;   but  that  taking  it 
somfthing^  thai  can  txisi  by  iisti/^  'tis  evident  every  percef 
lion  is  a  substance,  and  every  distinct  part  of  a  perception 
a  distinct  substance :  And  consequently  the  one  hypothec 
labours  under  the  same  difficulties  in  this  respect  wiih  t^ 
other. 

Thirdly,  It  has  been  objected  to  the  system  of  one  simpi 
substance  in  the  universe,  that  this  substance  being  the 
support  or  suhdraium  of  every  ihin^,  must  at  the  very  same 
instant  be  modify'd  into  forms,  which  are  contrary  and  in* 
compatible*  The  round  and  square  figures  are  incompatible 
in  the  same  substance  at  the  same  time^  How  then  is  it 
possible,  that  the  same  substance  can  at  once  be  modify*! 
into  that  square  table,  and  into  this  round  one  ?  I  ask  til 
same  question  concerning  the  impressions  of  these  table 
and  find  that  the  answer  is  no  more  satisfactory  iu  one  ca 
than  in  the  other. 

It  appears,  then»  that  to  whatever  side  we  turn,  the  \ 
difficulties  follow  us,  and  that  we  cannot  advance  one  stc 
towards  the  establishing  the  simplicily  and  immatcrialid 
of  the  soul,  without  preparing  the  way  for  a  diuigerous  an 
irrecoverable  atheism.  *Tis  the  same  case,  if  instead 
calling  thought  a  modification  of  tl>c  soul,  we  should  give  1 
the  more  antient,  and  yet  more  modish  name  of  an  a(th 
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By  an  action  we  mean  much  tlie  same   thing,  as  what  is   Si 

comnionlv  call'd  an  abblract  mode;  that  is,  sometlunc:,  which, 

Of  the  int" 
pr0|jerly  speaking,  is  neither  dislinjjuishafjle,  nor  separable  JaUn'a/IA 

from  its  substance,  and  is  only  conceived  by  a  dislinclion  of  tfj  t/te  i^uf^ 
TeasoUt  or  an  abstraction.  But  nothing  is  gain'd  by  this 
bnnge  of  the  term  of  modification,  for  that  of  action ;  nor 
we  free  ourselves  from  one  single  difficulty  by  its  means ; 
will  appear  from  the  two  following  reflexions. 
First,  I  observe,  that  the  word,  action,  according  to  this 
explication  of  it,  can  never  justly  be  apply 'd  to  any  percep- 
tion»  as  deriv'd  from  a  mind  or  thinking  substance.  Our 
perceptions  are  all  really  diilereni,  and  separable,  and  distin- 
guishable from  each  other,  and  from  every  thing  else,  which 
wc  can  imagine;  and  therefore  'tis  impossible  to  conceive, 
how  they  can  be  the  action  or  abstract  mode  of  any  sub- 
stance. The  instance  of  motion,  which  is  commonly  mAde 
Ui€  of  to  shew  after  what  manner  perception  depends,  as  an 
action,  Upon  its  substance,  rather  confounds  than  instructs 
us.  Motion  lo  all  appearance  induces  no  real  nor  essential 
change  on  the  body,  but  only  varies  its  relation  to  other 
objects.  But  betwixt  a  person  in  the  morning  walking  in 
a  garden  wUh  company,  agreeable  to  him ;  and  a  person  in 
the  afternoon  inclos'd  in  a  dungeon,  and  fuU  of  terror,  de- 
s{>air,  and  resentment^  there  seems  to  be  a  radical  difference, 
and  of  quite  another  kind,  than  what  is  produc'd  on  a  body 
by  iht  change  of  its  situation.  As  we  conclude  from  the 
distinction  and  separability  of  their  ideas,  that  external  objects 
have  a  sepaiate  existence  from  each  other;  so  when  wc 
make  these  ideas  themselves  our  objects,  we  must  draw  the 
same  conclusion  concerning  M^-w,  according  to  the  precedent 
Reasoning.  At  least  it  must  be  confest,  that  having  no  idea 
of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  'tis  impossible  for  us  to  tell  how 
it  can  admit  of  such  differences,  and  even  contrarieties  of 
perception  without  any  fundamental  change;  and  conse- 
quently can  never  tell  in  what  sense  perceptions  are  actionb 
of  that  substance.     The  use,  therefore,  of  the  word,  action, 
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Part  IV.  unaccompany*d  with  any  meanings  instead  of  ihat  of  modi- 
fication, makes  no  addition  lo  our  knowledge,  nor  is  oi 
any  advantage  to  th*  doctrine  of  the  immaterialily  of  ihe 
soul 

1  add  in  the  second  place,  that  if  it  brings  any  advantage 
to  that  cause^  it  mitsl  bring  an  equal  to  ihe  cause  of  atheism. 
For  do  our  Theologians  pretend  to  make  a  monopoly  of  the 
word,  achm^  and  may  not  the  ai heists  likewise  take  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  affirm  that  plants,  animals,  men,  ^r,  are 
nothing  but  particular  actions  of  one  simple  universal 
substance,  which  exerts  itself  from  a  blind  and  absolute 
necessity?  This  you'll  say  is  uUerly  absurd.  I  own  *lis 
unintelligible ;  but  at  the  same  time  assert^  according  to  the 
principles  above-eKplain*fi,  tliar  'tis  impossible  tn  di^rrivcr 
any  absurdity  in  the  supposition,  that  all  the  various  objects 
in  'nature  are  actions  of  one  simple  substance,  which  ab- 
MHPdity  will  not  be  applicable  to  a  like  supposition  concerning 
impressions  and  ideas. 

From  these  hyix)theses  concerning  the  suhsiance  and  local 
conjunction  of  our  perceptions,  we  may  pass  to  another, 
which  is  more  intelligible  than  the  former,  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  latter,  viz.  concerning  the  cause  of  our 
perceptions.  Matter  and  motion,  'tis  commonly  said  in  the 
schools,  however  vary'd,  are  still  matter  and  motion,  and 
produce  only  a  difference  in  the  position  and  situation  of 
objects.  Divide  a  body  as  often  as  you  please,  'tis  still 
body.  Place  it  in  any  figure,  nothing  ever  results  but  figure, 
or  the  relation  of  parts.  Move  it  in  any  manner,  you  still 
find  motion  or  a  change  of  relation.  'Tis  absurd  to  imagine, 
that  motion  in  a  circle,  for  instance,  shou'd  be  nothing  but 
merely  motion  in  a  circle;  while  motion  in  another  direction, 
as  in  an  ellipse,  shou'd  also  be  a  passion  or  moral  reflexion : 
That  the  shocking  of  two  globular  particles  shou'd  become 
a  sensation  of  pain,  and  that  the  meeting  of  two  triangular 
ones  shou'd  afford  a  pleasure.  Now  as  these  different  shocks, 
and  variations,  and  mbctures  are  the  only  changes,  of  which 


matter  is  suscepiible,  and  as  these  never  a^ord  m  any  idea  of  Si 
thought  or  perception,  'lis  concluded  lo  be  impo&siible^  that     -  ,    , 
thought  can  ever  be  caus'd  bv  matter.  maurialin 

Few  have  been  able  to  wiihsiand  the  seeming  evidence  ^/'^^  '^"^ 
of  this  argument ;  and  yet  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  easy 
than  to  refute  it,  Wc  need  only  reflect  on  what  has  been 
proved  at  large,  that  we  are  n^yer  sensible  of  any  connexion 
betwixt  causes  and  cffeclj^_and  that  'tis  only  by  our  experi- 
ence of  their  constant  conjunction,  we  can  arrive  at  any 
knowledge  of  this  relation.  Now  as  all  objects,  which  are 
not  contrary,  are  susceptible  of  a  constant  conjunction,  and 
as  no  real  objects  are  contrary  ;  *1  have  inferred  from  these 
principles,  that  to  consider  the  matter  a  priori,  any  thing 
may  produce  any  tfung,  and  that  we  shall  never  discover 
a  reason,  why  any  object  may  or  may  not  be  the  cause  of 
any  other,  however  great,  or  however  little  the  resemblance 
may  be  betwixt  them.  This  evidently  destroys  the  precedent 
reasoning  concern! »g  the  cause  of  thought  or  perception. 
For  iho'  there  appear  no  manner  of  connexion  betwixt 
motion  or  thought,  the  case  is  the  same  with  all  other  causes 
and  effects.  Place  one  body  of  a  pound  weight  on  one  end 
of  a  lever,  and  anodier  body  of  the  same  weight  on  another 
end;  you  will  never  Hnd  in  these  bodies  any  principle  of 
motion  dependent  on  their  distances  from  the  center,  more 
than  of  thought  and  perception.  If  you  pretend,  therefore, 
to  prove  a  priori^  that  such  a  position  of  bodies  can  never 
cause  thought;  because  turn  it  which  way  you  will,  'tis 
nothing  but  a  position  of  bodies;  you  must  by  the  same 
course  of  reasoning  conclude,  that  it  can  never  produce 
motion ;  since  there  is  no  more  apparent  connexion  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  Hut  as  this  latter  conclusion 
is  contrary  to  evident  experience,  and  as  'tis  possible  we 
may  have  a  like  experience  in  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
and  may  perceive  a  constant  conjunction  of  thought  and 
motion;  you  reason  too  liastily,  when  ffom  the  mere  con- 
'  P.iri  ni.  sect.  J 5. 
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JfAHTlV.  side  ration   of  the  ideas,  you  conclude  that  'lis  impos^^bl 

r?* —  molion  can  aver  produce  ihouglitj  or  a  different  positidii' 
\feptiiai  ^^  {y^^t^  give  rise  to  a  different  passion  or  rcflestion*  Nay 
md  ff/^er  'tis  HOt  only  possible  sve  may  have  mch  an  experienctr,  but 
fjkii^laply,  '^^^  P^X-Vaia  we  have  it  i  since  ever>^  one  may  perceive,  tiat 
the  differeDt^_disposJttons  of  his  body  change  his  ihoughls 
and  sentiments*  And  shoii'd  it  be  said,  that  this  depends  on 
the  union  of  soul  and  body ;  1  wou*d  answer,  that  we  mast 
separate  the  question  concerning  the  substance  of  the  mind 
froni  that  concerning  the  cause  of  its  thought ;  and  that 
confining  ourseh^s  to  the  latter  question  wc  6nd  by  the  com- 
paring their  ideas,  that  thought  and  molion  are  different 
from  each  other,  and  by  experience,  that  they  are  consianil^^ 
united ;  which  being  all  the  circunisiances,  that  enter  into  tb^H 
idea  of  cause  and  effect,  %vhen  apply 'd  to  the  operations 
of  matter,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  motion  may  be, 
and  actually  is,  the  cause  of  thought  and  perception. 

There  seems  only  this  dilemma  left  us  in  the  present 
case;  either  to  asserlV^-that  nothing  can  be  the  cause  of 
another,  but  where  the  mind  can  perceive  the  .connexion 
in  its  idea  of  the  objectswOr  to  main  lain,  that  all  objects, 
which  we  find  constantly  conjoin'd,  are  upon  that  account 
to  be  regarded  as  causes  and  effects.  If  we  choose  the  first 
part  of  the  dilemma,  these  are  the  consequeiKes.  Firs/, 
We  in  reality  affirm,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
universe  as  a  cause  or  productive  principle,  not  even  the 
deity  himself;  since  our  idea  of  that  supreme  Being  is 
derived  from  particular  impressions,  none  of  which  contain 
any  efficacy,  nor  seem  to  have  any  connexion  with  any  other 
existence.  As  to  what  may  be  said,  that  the  connexion 
betwixt  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  powerful  being,  and  that 
of  any  effect,  which  he  wills,  is  necessary  and  unavoidable ; 
1  answer,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  a  being  endow'd  with  any 
power,  much  less  of  one  endow 'd  with  infinite  power.  But 
if  we  will  change  expressions,  we  can  only  define  power 
by  connexion;    and   then  in  saying,  that  the   idea  of  an 
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infinitely  powerful  being  is  connected  with  that  of  every  Si 
feet,  which  he  wills,  we  really  do  no   more  than  asbeit,  ,    , 

lat  a  being,  whose  volition  is  connected  with  every  effect,  materialil 
is  connected  with  every  effect;  which  is  an  identical  propo-  ^ihet 
silioDi  and  gives  us  no  insij^ht  into  ihe  nature  of  this  power 
or  connexion.  But,  secofidiy^  supposing,  that  the  deity  were 
the  great  and  efficacious  principle,  which  supplies  the 
deficiency  of  all  causes,  this  leads  us  into  the  grossest 
impieties  and  absurdities*  For  uf>on  the  same  account, 
that  we  have  recourse  to  him  in  natural  operations,  and 
assert  thai  matter  cannot  of  itself  communicate  motion,  or 
produce  thought,  »/».  because  there  is  no  apparent  connexion 
betwixt  tJiese  objects;  1  say,  upon  the  very  same  account, 
we  must  ackiiowlcdge  that  tlie  deity  is  the  author  of  all 
our  volitions  and  perceptions;  since  they  have  no  more 
apparent  connexion  either  with  one  another,  or  with  the 
supposed  but  unkjiown  substance  of  the  soul.  This  agency 
of  the  supreme  Being  we  know  to  have  been  asserted  by 
'  several  philosophers  with  relation  lo  all  the  actions  of  the 
mind,  except  vohtion,  or  rather  an  inconsiilerable  part  of 
volition ;  tho*  'lis  easy  to  perceive,  that  ihi-?  exception  is 
a  mere  pretext,  to  avoid  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
that  doctrine.  If  nothing  be  active  but  ^hat  has  an 
apparent  power,  thought  is  in  no  case  any  more  active 
than  matter;  and  if  this  inactivity  must  make  us  have 
jrecourae  to  a  deity,  the  supreme  being  is  ihe  real  cause 
of  all  our  actions^  bad  as  welJ  as  good,  vicious  as  well  as 
virtuous. 

Thus  we  are  necessarily  reduc'd  to  the  other  side  of  the 
dilemma,  vie.  that  all  objects,  which  are  found  to  be  con- 
stantly conjoined,  are  upon  that  account  only  to  be  regarded 
as  causes  and  effects*  Now  as  all  objects,  which  are  not 
contrary,  are  susceptible  of  a  constant  conjunction,  and 
as  no  real  objects  are  contrary;  it  follows,  that  for  ought 
ig^can  determine  by  the  mere  ideas,  any  thing  may  l>e 
*  Ai  lather  MaUiframhe  and  other  CariaMNs. 


Pari  IV,  the  cause  qr  effect  of  any  thing;    which  evidently  gives  ih 

"  '      advantage  to  the  materialists  above  their  antagotiisls. 

ff/iiiat  '^^  pronounce,  then,  the  final  decision  upon  the  whole j 

md  6iher    ihc  question  concerning  the   substance  of  the  soul   is  ah 

iAiias&M'  solutely  unintelligible  :  All  our  perceptions  are  not  susceptible 

of  a  local  union,  either  with  what  is  exiended  or  u  nest  tended  j 

there  being  some  of  them  of  the  one  kind,  and   some 

the   other:    And  as   the  constant   conjunction   of  object 

constitutes  the  very  essence  of  cause  and  effect,  matter  and 

motion  may  often  be  regarded  as  the  causes  of  thought, 

far  as  we  have  any  notion  of  that  relalion, 

'Tis  certainly  a  kind  of  indignity  to  philosophy,  whose 
sovereign  authority  ought  every  where  to  be  acknowledged, 
to  obhge  her  on  every  occasion  to  make  apologies  for  tier 
conclusions,  and  justify  herself  to  evQvy  particular  art  and 
science,  which  may  be  offended  at  her.  This  puts  one  in 
mind  of  a  king  arraign'd  for  high-treason  against  liis  subjects. 
There  is  only  one  occasion,  when  philosophy  will  think  it 
necessary  and  even  honourable  to  justify  herself,  and  that  is, 
when  religion  may  seem  to  be  in  the  least  offended ;  whose 
rights  are  as  dear  to  her  as  her  own,  and  are  indeed  the 
same.  If  any  one,  therefore,  shou'd  imagine  that  the  fore- 
going arguments  are  any  ways  dangerous  to  religion,  I  hope 
the  following  apology  will  remove  his  apprehensions. 

I'here  is  no  foundation  for  any  conclusion  a  priori,  either 
concerning  the  operations  or  duration  of  any  object,  of  which 
'tis  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  form  a  conception.  Any 
object  may  be  imagined  to  become  entirely  inactive,  or  to  be 
annihilated  in  a  moment ;  and  'tis  an  evident  principle,  M<7/ 
whaiever  we  can  imagine,  is  possible.  Now  this  is  no  more 
true  of  matter,  than  of  spirit ;  of  an  extended  compounded 
substance,  than  of  a  simple  and  unextended.  In  both  cases 
the  metaphysical  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
are  equally  inconclusive ;  and  in  both  cases  the  moral  argu- 
ments and  those  deriv'd  from  the  analogy  of  nature  are 
equally  strong  and  convincing.     If  my  philosophy,  therefore. 
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makes  no  addition  to  the  argumenis  for  religion,  1  have  at  Hec 
least  the  satisfaction  to  think  it  lakes  nothing  from  them,  but 
ihat  ever)'  thing  remains  precisely  as  before. 


SECTION  VL 

0/  personal  tdetiltly. 

Therr  are  some  philosophers,  who  imaj^ine  we  are  every 
moment  intimately  conscious  of  what  we  call  our  Setf; 
that  we  feel  its  existence  and  its  continuance  in  exiiiteme; 
and  are  certain,  beyond  the  evidence  o(  a  demonstration, 
both  of  its  perfect  identity  and  simplicity.  The  strongest 
sensation,  the  most  violent  passion,  say  they,  instead  of 
jisiratting  us  from  this  view,  only  fix  it  the  more  intensely, 
lind  m^ike  us  consider  their  influence  on  j*'//' either  by  their 
pain  or  pleasure.  To  attempt  a  farther  proof  of  this  were  to 
weaken  its  evidence  j  since  no  proof  can  be  derived  from  any 
fact,  of  which  we  are  so  intimately  conscious ;  nor  is  there 
any  llung»  of  which  we  can  be  certain,  if  we  doubt  of  this. 

Unluckily  all  these  positive  assertions  are  contrary*  to  that 
very  experience,  which  is  pleaded  for  them,  nor  have  we  any 
idea  of  stl/^  after  the  manner  it  is  here  explainVi  For  from 
what  impression  cou'd  this  idea  be  derived  ?  This  question 
*lis  impossible  to  answer  without  a  manifest  contradiction 
od  absurdity ;  and  yet  'tis  a  question,  which  must  necejy- 
iiy  be  answer 'd,  if  we  wou'd  have  the  idea  of  self  pass  for 
clear  and  imelligible.  It  must  be  some  one  impression,  thai 
fTivcs  rise  to  every  real  idea.  But  self  or  person  is  not  any 
one  impression,  but  that  to  which  our  several  impressions 
and  ideas  are  suppos*d  to  have  a  reference*  If  any  im- 
pression gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  self,  that  impression 
must  continue  invariably  I  he  same,  thro*  the  whole  course  of 
our  lives ;  since  self  \h  su[>pos'd  to  exist  after  that  manner, 
Bui  there  is  no  impression  constant  and  invariable.     Fain 
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Tawv  IV.  and  pleasure,  grief  and  joy,  passions  and  scnsaiions  &ucci 

each  other,  and  never  all  exist  at  the  same  time.  It  cannot 
therefore,  be  from  any  of  these  impressions,  or  from  aoj 
other,  that  the  idea  of  self  is  deriv'd ;  and  consei 

But  fan  her,  what  must  become  of  all  our  particular  p 
cepttons  upon  this  hypothesis  f  All  these  are  different,  and 
distinguishable^  and  separable  from  each  other,  and  may  be 
separately  considered,  and  may  exist  separately,  and  have  no 
need  of  any  thing  to  support  their  existence*  After  what 
manner,  therefore,  do  they  belong  to  self;  and  how  are  the, 
connected  with  it  ?  For  my  pan,  when  1  enter  most  i. 
timately  into  what  I  call  mysei/f  I  always  stumble  on  sotnjc 
particular  perception  or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  sh^de; 
love  or  haired,  pain  or  pleasure*  1  never  can  catch  mysilf 
at  any  time  without  a  perception,  and  never  can  observe  any 
thing  but  the  perception.  When  my  perceptions  are  remov'd 
for  any  time,  as  by  sound  sleep ;  so  long  am  I  insensible  of 
myself,  and  may  truly  be  said  not  to  exist.  And  were  all  my 
perceptions  remov'd  by  death,  and  cou'd  I  neither  think,  nor 
feel,  nor  see,  nor  love,  nor  hate  after  the  dissolution  of  my 
body,  I  shou'd  be  entirely  annihilated,  nor  do  1  conceive 
what  is  farther  requisite  to  make  me  a  perfect  non-entity. 
If  any  one  upon  serious  and  unprejudiced  reflexion,  thinks 
he  has  a  different  notion  of  himself,  1  must  confess  I  can 
reason  no  longer  with  him.  All  I  can  allow  him  is,  that  he 
may  be  in  the  right  as  well  as  I,  and  that  we  are  essentially 
different  in  this  particular.  He  may,  perhaps,  perceive  some- 
thing simple  and  continu'd,  which  he  calls  himself  \  tho'  I  am 
certain  there  is  no  such  principle  in  me. 

But  setting  aside  some  metaphysicians  of  this  land,  I  may 
venture  to  affirm  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  they  are  nothing 
but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  different  perceptions,  which 
succeed  each  other  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  are 
in  a  perpetual  flux  and  movement.  Our  eyes  cannot  turn  in 
their  sockets  without  varying  our  perceptions.     Our.  thought 


IS  still  more  variable  ihan  our  sight ;  and  all  our  other  senses  Sect. 
and  facuUies  contribute  to  this  change ;  nor  is  there  any      ""** 
single  power  of  the  soul,  which  remains  unalterably  the  same,  id^tity, 
perhaps  for  one  inomenL     The  mind  is  a  kind  of  iheatrg, 
where  several  perceptions  succe5;sively  make  their  appearance ; 
pass,  re-pass,  glide  away,  and  mingle  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
postures  and  siluations*     There  is  properly  no  simphdfy  in  it 
at  one^  lime,  nor  idttitity  in  different ;  whatever  natural  pro- 
pension  we  may  have  to  imagine  that  simplicity  and  identity. 
The  comparison  of  the  theatre  must  not  mislead  us*    They 
are  the  sU£cessiyfi_B^erceptionjjinlyi  thit  constitute  the  mind  ; 
nor  have  we  the  most  distant  notion  of  the  place,  where  these 
scenes  are  represented,  or  of  the  materials,  of  which  it  is 
cotnpos'd. 

What  then  gives  us  so  great  a  propension  to  ascribe  an 
identity  to  these  successive  perceptions,  and  lo  suppose  our- 
selves possest  of  an  invariable  and  uninterrupted  existence 
ihio'  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  ?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  we  must  distinguish  betwixt  personal  identity,  as  it 
regards   our   thought    or    ima^i nation,   and    as   it   regards 

The  first 


o'ur  passions  or  liie  concern  we  take  in' ourselves, 
is  our  present  subject;  and  to  explain  it  perfectly  we  must 
take  the  matter  pretty  deep,  and  account  for  that  identity* 
which  we  attribute  to  plants  and  animals  ;  there  being  a  great 
analogy  betwixt  it,  and  the  identity  of  a  self  or  person. 

We  have  a  distinct  idea  of  an  object,  that  remains  in- 
variable and  unintermpted  thro'  a  supposed  variation  of  time; 
and  this  idea  we  call  that  of  idmiity  or  sameness,  WV  have 
also  a  distinct  idea  of  several  different  objecls  existing  in 
succession,  and  connected  together  by  a  close  relation;  and 
this  to  an  accurate  view  affords  as  perfect  a  notion  of  dtverstfyj 
as  if  there  w^as  no  manner  of  relation  among  the  objects. 
But  tho*  these  two  ideas  of  identity,  and  a  succession  of 
related  objects  be  in  themselves  perfectly  distinct,  and  even 
conimry,  yet  *tis  certain,  that  in  our  common  way  of  thinking 
ihey  arc  generally  confounded  with  each  other.     That  action 
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Urt  TV.  of  the  imagination,  by  which  we  consider  the  uninterrupted 
and  invariable  object,  and  that  by  which  we  reflect  on  ibe 
succession  of  related  objects^  are  almost  the  same  to  tfc 
feeling,  nor  is  there  much  more  effort  of  thought  requir'<^ 
in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  The  relation  facilitate 
the  transition  of  the  mind  from  one  object  to  anothe 
and  renders  its  passage  as  smooth  as  if  it  contemplate 
one  continu'd  object.  This  resemblance  is  the  caut 
of  the  confusion  and  mistake,  and  makes  us  substituCj 
the  nouon  of  identity,  instead  of  that  of  related  objecc 
However  at  one  instant  we  may  consider  the  related  sud 
cession  as  variable  or  interrupted,  we  are  sure  the  net 
to  ascribe  to  it  a  perfect  identity,  and  regard  it  as  invariable 
and  uninterrupted.  Our  propensity  to  this  mistake  is  so 
great  from  the  resemblance  above-mention'd,  that  we  fall  into 
it  before  we  are  aware ;  and  tho'  we  incessantly  correct  our- 
selves by  reflexion,  and  return  to  a  more  accurate  method  of 
thinking,  yet  we  cannot  long  sustain  our  philosophy,  or  tal 
off  this  biass  from  the  imagination.  Our  last  resource  is  i 
yield  to  it»  and  l>c)ldly  assert  that  these  different  related 
objects  are  in  effect  the  same,  however  interrupted  an 
variable*  In  order  to  justify  to  ourselves  this  absurdity, 
often  feign  some  new  and  unintelligible  principle,  that  con 
nects  the  objects  together,  and  prevents  their  interruption  or 
variation.  Thus  we  feign  the  continu'd  existence  of  tl 
percuptions  of  our  senses,  to  remove  the  interruption  \  an 
run  into  the  notion  of  a  soul^  and  self,  and  substance^  i^ 
disguise  the  variation.  But  we  may  farther  observe,  thai 
where  we  do  not  give  rise  to  such  a  fiction,  our  propension 
confound  identity  with  relation  is  so  great,  that  we  are  a^ 
to  imagine  *  something  unknown  and  mysterious,  conncctiti 
the  parts,  beside  their  relation ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  ca 

*  If  the  reader  i.^  desirows  to  see  bow  a  greut  genius  mny  he  iriffucnd 
by  these  seemingly  trivi.il  principle*  of  ihe  itn:iginiirion.  as  well  as  iT 
mere  vnlgnr,  let  him  read  my  Lord  Sha/tslmrys  reiitonirvgs  couccmil 
the  uiiiiiii^  piinciplc  uf  the  universe,  and  the  identity  of  plants 
nntmnls.     Sec  Ins  A ^ot alibis:  or,  Phthii>l'huai  rka/fi^iiy* 
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with  regard  to  the  identity  we  ascribe  to  plants  and  vegetables.  Srct.  VI 
And  even  when  this  does  not  take  place,  we  still  feel  a 
propensity  to  confound  these  ideas,  tho'  we  are  not  able  fully  ^ 
to  satisfy  ourselves  in  that  particular,  nor  find  any  ibinij 
invariable  and  uninterrupted  to  justify  our  notion  of  identity. 
Thus  the  controversy  concerning  identity  is  not  merely 
dispute  of  words.  For  when  we  attribute  identity,  in  an 
improper  sense,  to  variable  or  interrupted  objects,  our  mistake 
is  not  confined  to  the  expression,  but  is  commonly  attended 
with  a  fiction,  either  of  something  invariable  and  uninter- 
rupted, or  of  something  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  or 
at  least  with  a  propensity  to  sych  fictions.  What  will  suffice 
to  prove  this  hypothesis  to  the  saibfaction  of  every  fair 
enquirer,  is  to  shew  from  daily  experience  and  obser^^ation, 
that  the  objects,  which  are  variable  or  interrupted,  and  yet 
arc  supposed  to  continue  the  same,  are  such  only  as  consist  of  N^ 
a  succession  of  parts,  connected  together  by  resemblance, 
contiguity,  or  causation.  For  as  such  a  succession  answers 
ividenlly  to  our  notion  of  diversity,  it  can  only  be  by  mistake 
-e  ascribe  to  it  an  identity;  and  as  the  relation  of  parts,  which 
leads  us  into  this  mistake,  is  really  nothing  but  a  ^quality, 
which  produces  an  association  of  ideas,  and  an  easy  transition 
of  the  imagination  from  one  to  another,  it  can  only  be  from 
the  resemblance,  which  this  act  of  the  mind  bears  to  that,  by 
which  we  contemplate  one  continu'd  object,  that  the  error 
arises.  Our  chief  business,  then,  must  be  to  prove,  that 
ail  objects,  tr>  ^\)}vh  w^  ajtrq^f^jdentity,  without  observing 
iheir  invariableness  and  uninterruptedness,  are  such  as  consist 


c 


oi  a  succession  of  related  objects. 

In  order  to  this,  sJppOSg  iiyroassof  mattgr,  of  which  the 
parts  are  contiguous  and  connccted,jto  be  plac'd  before  us ; 
'lis  plain  we  must  attribute  a  perfect  identity  to  this  mass, 
pr"^  '■<'•')  iH  the  parts  continue  uriinterrupteJIy  and  invariably 
tl  whatever  motion   or  change  of  place   we   may 

obbcfve  either  in  the  whole  or  in  any  of  the  pans*      But 
supposing  some  \tvy  smajl  or  inconsuitrMe  part  in  ht^  a^Tdr 
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'ART  IV,  lo  the  mass,  or  subslracted  from  it;  tho*  thig  ^^n^llfg^l|g 
desiToys  theidentily  of  th^  whola,  strictly  speaking;  yel  88 
we  seldom  think  so  accurately*  we  scruple  not  to  pronoun 
a  mass  of  matter  the  same,  where  we  find  so  trivial 
alteration.  The  passage  of  the  thought  from  the  object 
before  the  change  to  the  object  after  it,  is  so  smooth  and 
easy,  that  we  scarce  perceive  the  transition,  and  are  api 
to  imagine,  that  'tis  nothing  but  a  continu'd  survey  of  the 
same  object. 

There  is  a  "^tx^  remarkable  circumstance,  that  attends 
this  experiment ;  which  is,  that  tho'  the  change  of 
considerable  part  in  a  mass  of  matter  destroys  the  idem 8 
of  the  whole,  yet  we  must  measure  the  greatness  of  the 
part»  not  absolutely,  but  by  \\%  proportion  to  the  whole.  The 
addition  or  diminution  of  a  mountain  wou'd  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  diversity  in  a  planet ;  tho*  the  change  i 
a  very  few  inches  wou'd  be  able  to  destroy  the  ident 
of  some  bodies.  'Twill  be  impossible  to  account  for  this* 
but  by  reflecting  that  objects  operate  upon  tlie  mind,  and 
break  or  interrupt  the  continuily  of  its  actions  not  according 
lo  their  real  greatness,  but  according  to  their  proportion  to 
each  other:  And  therefore,  since  this  interruption  makes 
an  object  cease  to  appear  the  same,  it  must  be  the  tin- 
inierrupted  progress  of  the  thought,  which  constitutes  the 
[imperfect]  identity. 

This  may  be  confirm'd  by  another  phaenomenon.  A  change 
in  an^  ^f^n\idfraM^  pftH  of  a  -bedf-^Mivo>ys>-ils  i^^ntitjg 
Gut  'tis  remarkable,  that  where  the  change  is  produc 
gradually  and  imemibly  we  are  less  apt  to  ascribe  to  it 
the  same  effect.  The  reason  can  plainly  be  no  other,  th 
that  the  mind,  in  following  the  successive  changes  of 
body,  feels  an  easy  pasi>age  from  the  surveying  its  conditic 
in  one  moment  lo  the  viewing  of  it  in  another,  and  at 
particular  lime  perceives  any  interruption  in  its  action 
From  which  continu'd  |)crception,  it  ascribes  a  continue 
existence  and  identity  to  the  object. 
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But  whatever  precaQtion  we  may  use  in  inlroducing  the  Sect.  Vli 
changes  gradually,  and  making  ihem  proportionable  to  the 
whole,  'tis  certain,  that  where  the  changes  are  at  last  observed  Y^g^^ 
to  become  considerable,  we  make  a  scruple  of  ascribing 
identity  to  such  different  objects.  There  is»  however,  a&other 
ailifijg^by  which  we  may  induce  the  imagination  to  advance 
a  step  farther  ;  and  that  is,  by  producing  a  reference  of 
the  parts  to  each  other,  and  a  combination  to  some  common 
end  or  purpose*  A  ship,  of  which  a  considerable  part  has 
been  chang'3T>y  frequent  reparations,  is  still  considered  as 
the  same;  nor  does  the  ditTerence  of  the  materials  hinder 
us  from  ascribing  an  identity  to  it.  The  common  end, 
in  which  the  gorts  conspire,  is  the  same  tinder  all  their 
variations,  and  affords  an  easy  transition  of  the  imaginatiqn 
from  one  situation  of  the  body  to  another* 

But  this  is  still  more  remarkable,  when  we  add  a  symJia/Ay 
of  parts  to  their  common  eftd,  and  suppose  that  they  bear 
to  each  other,  the  reciprocal  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
in  all  their  actions  and  operations*  This  is  the  case  with  all 
iiimaH~and  vegetables  ;  where  not  only  the  several  parts 
have  a  reference  to  some  general  ptirpose,  but  also  a  mutual 
dependance  on,  and  connexion  with  each  othen  The  effect 
of  so  strong  a  relation  is,  that  tho*  tvery  one  must  allow, 
that  in  a  very  few  years  both  vegetables  and  animals  endure 
a /c?/tf/ change,  yet  we  still  attribute  identity  to  them,  while 
their  form,  size,  and  substance  are  entirely  altered.  An  oak, 
that  grows  from  a  small  plant  to  a  large  tree,  is  still  the 
same  oak;  tho*  there  be  not  one  particle  of  matter,  or 
figure  of  its  parts  the  same.  An  infant  becomes  a  man]i| 
and  is  sometimes  fat,  sometimes  lean,  without  any  change  in] 
his  identity. 

"We  may  also  consider  the  two  following  phaenomena* 
which  are  remarkable  in  their  kind.  The  first  is,  that  tho* 
wc  commonly  be  able  to  distinguish  pretty  ctactly  betwixt 
numerical  and  specific  identity,  yet  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  we  confound  them,  and  in  our  thinking  and  reasoning 
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employ  the  one  for  the  other.     Thus  a  man,  who  hears 

a  noise,  that  is  frequently  interrupted  and  renewed,  says, 
it  is  btill  the  same  noise ;  tho'  'tis  evident  the  sounds  have 
only  a  specific  identity  or  resemblance,  and  there  '*^Jtffll'i"P 
numerically  the  same,  but  the  cause,  which  produc'd  them- 
In  like  manner  it  may  be  said  without  breach  of  the  pro- 
priety of  language,  that  such  a  church,  which  was  formerly 
of  brick,  fel!  to  ruin,  and  that  the  parish  rebuilt  ilie  same 
church  of  free-stone,  and  according  to  modern  architecture. 
Here  neilher  the  form  nor  materials  are  the  same,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  common  to  the  two  objects,  but  ilieir 
relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  and  yet  this  alone 
is  sufficient  to  make  us  denominate  them  the  same.  But 
we  must  observe,  that  in  these  cases  the  first  object 
in  a  manner  annihilated  before  the  second  comes  i 
existence ;  by  which  means,  we  are  never  presented 
any  one  point  of  time  with  the  idea  of  difference  5 
lurtiplicity  {  and  For  that  ica^on  are  less  scrupulous 
calling  them  the  same. 

Secondly,  We  may  remark,  that  tho'  in  a  succession 
related  objects,  it  be  in  a  manner  requisite,  that  the  change 
of  jarts  be  not  sudden  nor  entire,  in  order  to  preserve 
i3entity,  yet  where  the  objects  are  in  their  nature  changea 
and  inconstant,  we  admit  of  a  more  sudden  transition,  than 
wou'd  otherwise  be  consistent  with  that  relation.  Th 
as  the  nature  of  a  river  consists  in  the  motion  and  cfaanj 
of  parts ;  tho*  in  less  than  four  and  twenty  hours  tb 
be  totally  allerM;  this  hinders  not  the  river  from  continuinj 
the  same  during  several  ages-  What  is  natural  and  essential 
to  any  thing  is,  in  a  manner,  expected;  and  what  is  ex- 
pected makes  less  impression,  and  appears  of  less  moment, 
than  what  is  unusual  and  extraordinary*  A  considerabl 
change  of  the  former  kind  seems  really  less  to  the  imagii 
tion,  than  the  most  trivial  alteration  of  the  latter ;  ^i>d 
breaking  less  the  continuity  of  the  thought^  has  Icsp  if|flp>>iri> 
destroying  the  ideniily. 
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We  now  proceed  to  explaih  the  nature  q{ personal  idmtify^  Sect. 


which  bas  become  so  great  a  question  in  philosophy,  especi- 


ofptnm 


a^)*  of  late  years  in  England^  where  all  the  abstmser  sciences  iJattHy, 
are  study'd  with  a   peculiar  ardour  and  application*     And 
here  'tis  evident^  the  same  method  of  reasoning  must  be  con- 

[lu'd,  which  has  so   successfully  explain'd  the  identity  of 

ims,  and  animals,  and  ships,  and  houses*  and  of  all  the 
"compounded  and   changeable  productions  either  of  art  or 
nature*     The  identity,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  of  man, 
is  only  a  fi  nc,  and  of  x  like  ivind  witli  that  which  we 

ascribe  to  vegeiaDies  and  animal  ^j^ies.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, have  a  different  origin,  but  ijjgjjaic^eedjjom  a  like 
Ogeration  of  the  imagination  upon  Hla^  objecUt-j 

But  lest  this  argument  shou'd  not  convince  the  reader ; 
iho'  in  my  opinion  perfectly  decisive ;  let  him  weigh  the 
following  reasoning,  which  is  still  closer  and  more  immediate. 
'Tis  evident,  that  the  identity,  which  we  attribute  to  the 
human  mind,  however  perfect  we  may  imagine  it  loT>e,~is 
not  able  to  run  the  several  different  perceptions  into  one, 
and  make  them  lose  their  characters  of  distinction  and 
diflference,  which  are  essential  to  them,  '^is  still  true,  thai 
every  distinct  percef>tion,  which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  mind,  is  a  distinct  existence,  and  is  different,  and  dis- 
tinguishable, and  separable  from  tvtry  other  perception, 
either  contemporary  or  successive.  But,  as,  notwithstanding 
ibis  distinction  and  separability,  we  suppose  the  whole  train 
of  perceptions  to  be  united  by  identity,  a  question  naturally 
arises  concerning  this  relation  of  identity;  whether  it  be 
fiomething  that  really  binds  our  severaf' perceptions  Together  * 
"QnjntjTassdcTates  their  ideas  in  the  imaginatron.  That  is, 
in  other  words,  whether  in  pronouncing  concerning  the 
identity  of  a  personTwe  observe  some  real  bond  among  Jiis 
ceptions,  or  only  feel  one  among  the  ideas  we  form  of 

i&m*     This  question  we  might  easily  decide,  if  we  wou*d 
recollect  what    has   been   already  prov'd  at  large,  tliat  the_. 
undcrsyaPdiflg  never  observes    any    real   conntxioii    among 
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►art  IV.  objects,  and  that  even  the  union  of  cause  and  effect,  whe 
slFictly  examined,  resolves  itself  into  a  customary  i\ 
of  ideas.  For  from  thence  it  evidently  follows,  tha^ 
Ts  nothing  really  belonging  to  these  different  perceptions,  ; 
uniting  them  together ;  but  is  merely  a  quality,  which 
attribute  to  them,  because  of  the  union  of  iheir  ideas  in  ill 
imagination,  when  we  reflect  upon  them.  Now  the  on 
qualities,  which  can  give  ideas  an  tjnion  in  the  imaginatioi 
are  these  three  relations  above-mentton'd*  These  are  th 
uniting  principles  in  the  ideal  world,  and  without  them  eve 
distinct  object  is  separable  by  the  mind»  and  may  be  separate 
consider'd,  and  appears  not  to  have  anymore  connexion  wii 
any  other  object,  than  if  disjoin'd  by  the  greatest  difference 
and  remoteness.  'Tis,  therefore^  on  some  of  these  three 
lations  of  resemblalice,  contiguity  and  causation,  that  identtd 
depends  \  an^  as  the  very  essence  of  these  relations  consis 
m  their^producing  an  easy  transition  of  ideas  ;  it  follows,  i 
our  notions  of  pergonal  identity,  proceed  entirely  from 
smooth  and  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  the  "^"  'ong 
train  of  connected  ideas,  according  to  the  pn.  ibov 

explaln*d* 

The  only  question,  therefore,  which  remains,  is,_by  what 
relations  this  uninterrupted  progress  of  our  thought  is  pro- 
duc'd,  when  we  consider  the  successive  existence  of  a  mind  ( 
thinking  person.  And  here  'tis  evident  we  must  confine  ot 
selves  to  resemblance  and  causation^  and  must  drop  contiguity, 
which  has  little  or  no  influence  in  ihe  present  case. 

To  begin  with  resemblance  \  suppose  we  cou'd  see  clearly 
into  the  breast  of  another,  and  observe  that  succession  of 
perceptions,  which  constitutes  his  mind  or  thinking  principle, 
and  suppose  that  Ke  always  preserves  the  memory  of  a  con- 
siderable pari  of  past  perceptions ;  'tis  endent  that  nothing 
cou'd  more  contribute  to  the  bestowing  a  relation  on  \h 
succession  amidst  all  its  variations.  For  whatj^s  the  memo 
but  a  faculty,  by  which  we  raise  up  the  images  of  past 
teptions  ?    And  as  an  image  necessarily  resembles  its  obje 
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must  not  the  frequent  placing  of  these  resembling  perceptions  Skc 

in  the  chain  of  thought,  convey  the  imagination  more  easily 

from  one  link  to  another,  and  make  the  whole  seem  like  the  jV^iJ/^/J^f 

COntinuaTlce    of  one    object?       |p     this    partimTiir^    tK^n,    fh#> 

memory  not  only  discovers  the  identity,  but  alsn  mntrihiittf^R 
to  its  production,  bv  producing  the  relation  of  resemhlant^ 
among  the  perceptions.     The  case  is  the  same  whether  wel 
consider  ourselves  or  others » 

.  As  to  camdtimi  \  we  may  observe,  that  the  true  idea  of  the 
human  mind,  is  to  consider  it  as  a  system  of  different  per- 
ceptions or  different  existences,  which  are  link'd  together  by 
the  relation  of  cause   and   effect,  and   mutually  produce, 
destroy,  influence,  and  modify  each  other.     Our  impressions  J 
give  rise  to  their  correspondent  ideas ;  and  these  ideas  in  j 
their  turn  produce  other  impressions.     One  thought  chacgg 
another,  and  draws  after,  i|  a  thirds- by  li'hlchilis^eipfiird  in 
fts^turnj^   In  this  respect,  I  cannot  compare  the  soul  more 
properly  to  any  thing  than  to  a  republic  or  commonwealtht  in 
which  the  several  members  are  united  by  the  reciprocal  ties 
of  government  and  subordination^  and   give   rise  to  other 
persons^  who  propagate  the  same  republic  in  the  incessancl 
changes  of  its  parts.     And  as  the  same  individual  republic 

aay  not  only  change  its  members,  but  also  its  laws   and 

constitutions ;  in  like  manner  the  same  person  may  vary  his 

character   and   disposition^  as  well   as  his  impressions  and 

r Ideas,    without   losing  his   identity*     Wljatever  changes  he 

endures,  his  several  parts  are  still  connected  by  the  relation 

p  of^causalion.       And  in  this  view  our  identity  with  regard 

■to  the  passions  serves  to  corroborate  that  wiili  regard  to  the 

limaginaiion,  by  the  making  our  distant  perceptions  influence 

reach  other,  and  by  giving  us  a  present  concern  for  our  past 

or  future  pains  or  pleasures. 

As  memory  alone  acquaints  us  with  the  continuance  and 
extent  of  this  succession  of  perceptions,  'lis  to  be  consider'd, 
iipon  that  account  chiefly,  as  the  source  of  personal  identity. 
Had  we  no  memory,  we  never  shou'd  have  any  notion  of 


constitute  our  sell  or  person 

sfe^ital  ^^^^^'^'^  '^*^  notion  of  causation  from  the  memory,  we  can 
ami  other  extend  the  same  chain  of  causes*  and  consequently  the 
^^kiT^^^k  ^^^'^^^^y  ^^  ^^"^  persons  beyond  our  memory,  and  can  com- 
'  *  prehend  times,  and  circumstances,  and   actions,  which  we 

have  entirely  forgot,  but  suppose  in  general  to  have  exisied^H 
For  how  few  of  our  past  actions  are  there,  of  which  we  hav^^^ 
any  memory?  Who  can  tell  me,  for  instance,  what  were  ' 
his  thoughts  and  actions  on  the  first  o{  January  1715,  the 
nth  of  March  17 19,  and  the  3d  of  August  1733  ?  Or  will 
he  affirm,  because  he  has  entirely  forgot  the  incidents  of 
these  days,  that  the  present  self  is  not  the  same  person  with 
the  self  of  that  time ;  and  by  that  means  overturn  all  the 
most  establish'd  notions  of  personal  identity  ?  In  this  \new, 
therefore,  memory  does  not  so  much  product  as  discover 
personal  identity,  by  shewing  us  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  among  our  different  perceptions.  'Twill  be  incumbent 
on  those,  who  affirm  that  memory  produces  entirely  our 
personal  identity,  to  give  a  reason  why  we  can  thus  extend 
our  identity  beyond  our  memory. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine  leads  us  to  a  conclusion,  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  present  aff'air.  viz,  that  all 
the  nice  and  subtile  questions  concerning  personal  identity 
can  never  possibly  be  decided,  and  are  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  grammn  ""'  '^nn  as  philosophical  difficulties.  Identity 
depends  01  Ions  of  ideas ;  and  these  relations  produce 

i3eniity,  by  means  of  that  easy  transition  they  occasion.     E 
as   the   relations,  and   the   easiness  of  the  transition  ma; 
diminish  by  insensible  degrees,  we  have  no  just  standard,  b; 
which  we  can  decide  any  dispute  concerning  the  time,  w 
they  acquire  or  lose  a  title  to  the  name  of  identity*     All  thi 
disputes  concerning  the  identity  of  connected  objects  ai 
merely  verbal,  except  so  far  as  the  relation  of  parts  gives  ri; 
to  some  fiction  or  imaginar)^  principle  of  union,  as  we  have 
already  observed. 
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What  I  have  said  concerning  the  first  origin  and  uncertainty  Sect.  VII 
of  our  notion  of  identity,  as  apply  d  to  the  human  mind,  may     ""V^. 
be  extended  with  little  or  no  variation  to  that  of  simplicity,  cf  this  book 
An  object,   whose    different   co-existent  parts  are    bound 
together  by  a  close  relation,  operates  upon  the  imagination 
after  much  the  same  manner  as  one  perfectly  simple  and 
indivisible,   and  requires    not  a   much    greater  stretch  of 
thought  in  order  to  its  conception.     From  this  similarity 
of  operation  we   attribute  a   simplicity  to  it,  and  feign  a 
principle  of  union  as  the  support  of  this  simplicity,  and 
the  center  of  all  the  different  parts  and  qualities  of  the 
object. 

Thus  we  have  finished  our  examination  of  the  several 
83rstems  of  philosophy,  both  of  the  intellectual  and  xmuiX  J- 
world ;  and  in  our  miscellaneous  way  of  reasoning  have  been 
led  into  several  topics ;  which  will  either  illustrate  and  con- 
firm some  preceding  part  of  this  discourse,  or  prepare  the 
way  for  our  following  opinions.  'Tis  now  time  to  return  to 
a  more  close  examination  of  our  subject,  and  to  proceed  in 
the  accurate  anatomy  of  human  nature,  having  fully  explain'd 
the  nature  oif  our  judgment  and  understanding. 


SECTION    VII. 

Conclusion  of  this  book. 

But  before  I  launch  out  into  those  immense  depths  of 
philosophy,  which  lie  before  me,  I  find  myself  inclined  to  stop 
a  moment  in  my  present  station,  and  to  ponder  that  voyage, 
which  I  have  undertaken,  and  which  undoubtedly  requires 
the  utmost  art  and  industry  to  be  brought  to  a  happy  con- 
.clusion.  Methinks  I  am  like  a  man,  who  having  struck  on 
many  shoals,  and  having  narrowly  escaped  ship-wreck  in 
passing  a  small  frith,  has  yet  the  temerity  to  put  out  to  sea 
in  the  same  leaky  weather-beaten  vessel,  and  even  carries 
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Part  IV.  his  ambition  so  far  as  to  think  of  compassing  the  globe 

under  these  disadvantageous  circumstances.  My  memor}' 
filial  P^^^  errors  and  perplexities,  makes  me  diffident  for  the  futun 
ndMtr  The  wretched  condition,  weakness,  and  disorder  of 
^'7'"^  ^l  ^^.culiies,  I  must  employ  in  my  enquiries,  encrease  my  appn 
*  hensions.  And  the  impossibility  of  amending  or  correcting 
these  faculties,  reduces  me  almost  to  despair,  and  makes  me 
resolve  to  perish  on  the  barren  rock,  on  which  I  am  at 
present,  rather  than  venture  myself  upon  that  boundless 
ocean,  which  runs  out  into  immensity.  This  sudden  view  of 
my  danger  strikes  me  with  melancholy  ;  and  as  'tis  usual  for 
that  passion,  above  all  others,  to  indulge  itself;  I  cannot 
forbear  feeding  my  despair,  with  all  those  desponding  refle 
tions,  which  the  present  subject  furnishes  me  with  in  sue 
abundance, 

I  am  first  affrighted  and  confounded  with  that  foreloni 
solitude,  in  which  I  am  placM  in  my  philosophy,  and  fancy 
myself  some  strange  uncouth  monster,  who  not  being  able  to 
mingle  and  unite  in  society,  has  been  expeird  aU  human 
commerce,  and  left  utterly  abandoned  and  disconsolate. 
Fain  wou'd  1  run  into  the  crowd  for  shelter  and  warmth; 
but  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  mix  with  such  deformity. 
I  call  upon  others  to  join  me,  in  order  to  make  a  company 
apart;  but  no  one  will  hearken  to  me.  Every  one  keeps  at 
a  distance,  and  dreads  that  storm,  which  beats  tjpon  me  from 
every  side*  I  have  expos'd  myself  to  the  enmity  of  all 
metaphysicians,  logicians,  mathematicians,  and  even  theoJo^ 
gians;  and  can  1  wonder  at  the  insults  I  must  suffer? 
have  declar'd  my  dis- approbation  of  their  systems ;  and  cnj 
I  be  surpriz'd,  if  they  should  express  a  hatred  of  mine  and  1 
my  person  ?  When  I  look  abroad,  I  foresee  on  ^\^xj  sid^ 
dispute,  contradiction,  anger,  calumny  and  detraciion.  Whe 
I  turn  xny  eye  inward,  I  find  nothing  but  doubt  and  igno* 
ranee*  All  the  world  conspires  to  oppose  and  contradict 
me ;  tho*  such  is  my  weakness,  that  I  feel  all  my  opinions 
loosen  and  fall  of  themselves,  when   unsupported    by  the 
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ap|>robaLion  of  others.  Every  step  I  take  Is  with  hesitation,  Sect. 
and  every  new  reflection  makes  me  dread  an  error  and  ** 
absurdity  in  my  reason mg.  ^^^ 

For  with  what  confidence  can  I  venture  upon  such  bold  •" 
enteq^rizes,  when  beside  those  numberless  infirmities  peculiar 
to  myself,  I  find  so  many  which  are  common  to  human 
nature?  Can  I  be  sure,  that  in  leaving  all  establish'd 
opinions  I  am  following  truth ;  and  by  what  criterion  shall 
I  distinguish  her,  even  if  fortune  shou'd  at  last  guide  me  on 
her  foot-steps?  After  the  njost  accurate  and  exact  of  my 
reasonings,  I  can  give  no  reason  why  1  should  assent  to  it ; 
and  feel  nothing  but  a  strong  propensity  to  consider  objects 
ttr<mgly  in  that  view,  under  which  they  appear  to  me.  Ex- 
perience is  a  principle,  which  instructs  me  in  the  several 
conjunctions  of  objects  for  the  past.  Habit  is  another 
principle,  which  determines  me  to  expect  the  same  for  the 
future;  and  both  of  them  conspiring  to  operate  upon  the 
imagination,  make  me  forni  certain  ideas  in  a  more  intense 
and  lively  manner,  than  others,  which  are  not  attended  with 
the  same  ad\*antages.  Without  this  quality,  by  which  the 
mind  enlivens  some  ideas  beyond  others  (which  seemingly  is 
so  trivial,  and  so  little  founded  on  reason)  we  cou'd  never 
assent  to  any  argument,  nor  carry  our  view  beyond  those 
few  objects,  which  are  present  to  our  senses.  Nay,  even  to 
these  objects  w^e  cou'd  never  attribute  any  existence,  but 
what  was  dependent  on  the  senses ;  and  must  comprehend 
them  entirely  in  that  succession  of  perceplions,  which  con- 
stitutes our  self  or  person.  Nay  farther,  even  with  relation 
to  that  succession,  we  cou'd  only  admit  of  those  perceptions, 
which  are  immediately  present  to  our  consciousness^  nor 
cou'd  those  lively  images,  with  which  the  memory  presents 
us,  be  ever  received  as  true  pictures  of  past  perceptions.  The 
memory,  senses,  and  understanding  are,  therefore,  all  of  them 
founded  on  the  imagination,  or  the  vivacity  of  our  ideaj. 

No  wonder  a  principle  so  inconstant  and  fallacious  should 
lead  us  into  errors,  when  implicitely  followed  (as  it  must  be)  in 


WAwv  IV.  all  its  variations.  *Tis  this  principle,  which  makes  us  reason 
from  causes  and  eflfects ;  and  'tis  the  same  principle,  whic 
ueptual  convinces  us  of  the  conlinu'd  existence  of  external  objects 
and  other  when  absent  from  the  senses.  But  iho*  these  two  operations 
^^kllthy.  ^^  equally  natural  and  necessary  in  the  human  mind,  yet  in 
I  some  circumstances  they  are   directly  contrary,  nor  is  \\ 

possible  for  us  to  reason  justly  and  regularly  from  causes 
and  effects,  and  at  the  same  lime  believe  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  matter.  How  then  shall  we  adjust  those  principles 
together  ?  Which  of  them  shall  we  prefer  ?  Or  in  case  we 
prefer  neither  of  them,  but  successively  assent  to  both,  as 
is  usual  among  philosophers,  with  what  confidence  can  we 
afterwards  usurp  that  glorious  title,  when  we  thus  knowingly 
embrace  a  manifest  contradiction  ? 

This  'contradiction  wou'd  be  more  excusable,  were  it 
compensated  by  any  degree  of  solidity  and  satisfacdon  in  the 
other  parts  of  our  reasoning.  But  the  case  is  quite  contrary. 
When  WT  trace  up  the  human  understanding  to  its  first 
principles,  we  find  it  to  lead  us  into  such  sentiments,  as  seem 
to  turn  into  ridicule  all  our  past  pains  and  industry,  and 
to  discourage  us  from  future  enquiries.  Nothing  is  more 
curiotisly  enquired  after  by  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  causes 
of  every  phaenomenon ;  nor  are  we  content  with  knowing  the 
immediate  causes,  but  push  on  our  enquiries,  till  we  arrive  at 
the  original  and  ultimate  principle.  We  wouM  not  willingly 
stop  before  we  are  acquainted  with  that  energy  in  the  cause, 
by  which  it  operates  on  its  effect ;  that  lie,  which  connectsj 
them  together ;  and  that  efficacious  quality,  on  which  the  tii 
depends.  This  is  our  aim  in  all  our  studies  and  reflections: 
And  how*  must  we  be  disappointed,  when  we  learn,  that  tht: 
connexion,  tie,  or  energy  lies  merely  in  ourselves,  and 
nothing  but  that  determination  of  the  mind,  which  is  acquir'd 
by  custom,  and  causes  us  to  make  a  transition  from  aa 
object  to  its  usual  attendant,  and  from  the  impression  of 
one  to  the  lively  idea  of  the  other  ?     Such  a  discovery  not 
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onlj  cuts  off  all  hope  of  ever  attaining  satisfaction,  but  even  Sect.1 
prevents  our  very  wishes ;  since  it  appears,  that  when  we  say        '*  . 
we  desire  to  know  the  ultimate  and  operating  principle,  as  -^/jI^j 
fiotnethingi  which  resides  in  the  externa!  object,  wc  either 
contradict  ourselves,  or  talk  without  a  meaning* 

This  deficiency  in  our  ideas  is  not,  indeed,  perceiv*d  in 
common  life,  nor  are  we  sensible,  that  in  the  most  usual 
conjunctions  of  cause  and  effect  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
ultimate  principle,  which  binds  them  together,  as  in  the  most 
unusual  and  extraordinary.  But  this  proceeds  merely  from 
an  illusion  of  the  imagination ;  and  the  question  is,  how  far 
we  ought  to  >ield  to  these  illusions.  This  question  is  very 
difiicuttf  and  reduces  us  to  a  very  dangerous  dilemma,  which- 
ever way  we  answer  it.  For  if  we  assent  to  every  trivial 
suggestion  of  the  fancy;  beside  that  these  suggestions  are 
often  contrary  to  each  other ;  they  lead  us  into  such  errors, 
absurdities,  and  obscurities,  liiat  we  must  at  last  become 
asham'd  of  our  credulity.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to 
reason  than  the  flights  of  the  imagination,  and  nothing  has 
been  the  occasion  of  more  mistakes  among  philosophers. 
Men  of  bright  fancies  may  in  this  respect  be  compared  to 
those  angels,  whom  the  scripture  represents  as  covering  their 
eyes  with  their  wings.  This  has  already  appeared  in  so 
many  instances,  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
enlarging  upon  it  any  farther. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  consideration  of  these 
instances  makes  us  take  a  resolution  to  reject  all  the  trivial 
suggestions  of  the  fancy,  and  adhere  to  the  understanding, 
that  is,  to  the  general  and  more  establish'd  properties  of  the 
imagination  ;  even  this  resolution,  if  steadily  executed,  wou*d 
be  dangerous,  and  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
For  I  have  already  shewn,*  that  the  understanding,  when  it 
acts  alone,  and  according  to  its  most  general  principles, 
entirely  subverts  itself,  and  leaves  not  the  lowest  degree 
of  evidence  in  any  proposition,  either  in  philosophy  or 
J  Sect*  I  (p.  182  f.). 
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Pajit  IV-  common  life.  We  save  ourselves  from  this  total  sccpticisD 
ODly  by  means  of  tbat  sitiguiar  and  seemingly  irt\ial  \ 
pcrtj  of  the  fancy,  by  which  we  enter  with  difficulty  i 
remote  views  of  things,  and  arc  not  able  to  accompany  thean 
with  so  sensible  an  impression^  as  we  do  those,  which  are 
more  easy  and  natural.  Shall  we,  then,  es^blish  il  for  % 
general  maxim ^  that  no  refined  or  elaborate  reasoning  is  e^r 
to  be  receiv'd?  Consider  well  the  consequences  of  sijch 
a  pnndple.  By  this  means  you  cut  off  entirely  all  seienoe 
and  philosophy :  You  proceed  upon  one  singular  quaHty  of 
the  imagination,  and  by  a  parity  of  reason  miist  embrace  all 
of  them;  And  you  expresly  contradict  yourself;  since  thb 
maxim  must  be  built  on  the  preceding  reasoning,  which  will 
be  allowed  to  be  sufficiently  refin'd  and  metaphysical.  What 
party,  then,  shall  we  choose  among  these  difficulties  ?  If  we  '' 
embrace  this  principle,  and  condemn  all  refin'd  reasoning, 
we  run  into  the  most  manifest  absurdities.  If  we  reject  it  in 
favour  of  these  reasonings,  we  subvert  entirely  the  human 
understanding.  We  have,  therefore,  no  choice  left  but 
betwixt  a  false  reason  and  none  at  all.  For  my  part,  I  know 
not  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  present  case.  I  can  only 
observe  what  is  commonly  done ;  which  is,  that  this  difficulty 
is  seldom  or  never  thought  of;  and  even  where  it  has  once 
been  present  to  the  mind,  is  quickly  forgot,  and  leaves  but  a 
small  impression  behind  it.  Very  refin'd  reflections  have 
little  or  no  influence  upon  us;  and  yet  we  do  not,  and 
cannot  establish  it  for  a  rule,  that  they  ought  not  to  have  any 
influence ;  which  implies  a  manifest  contradiction. 

But  what  have  I  here  said,  that  reflections  >-ery  refin'd  and 
metaphjTsical  have  Hide  or  no  influence  upon  us?  This 
opinion  I  can  scarce  forbear  retracting,  and  condemning 
from  my  present  feeling  and  experience.  The  intense  view 
of  these  manifold  contradictions  and  imperfecdons  in  human 
reason  has  so  wrought  upon  me,  and  heated  my  brain,  that 
I  am  ready  to  reject  all  belief  and  reasoning,  and  can  look 
upon   no  opinion  even   as   more   probable  or   likely  than 
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another.  Where  am  I,  or  what  ?  From  what  causes  do  Sect.  ' 
I  derive  my  existence^  and  to  what  condition  shall  I  return  ? 
Whose  favour  shall  I  court,  and  whose  anger  must  I  dread  ?  ^JJ/ jj 
What  beings  surround  me?  and  on  whom  have  I  any  in- 
fluence, or  who  have  any  influence  on  me  ?  I  am  confounded 
^ith  all  these  questions,  and  begin  to  fancy  myself  in  ihe 
most  deplorable  condition  imaginable^  inviron'd  with  the 
deepest  darkness,  and  utterly  deprived  of  the  use  of  every 
member  and  faculty. 

Most  fortunately  it  happens,  that  since  reason  is  incapable 
of  dispelling  these  clouds,  nature  herself  suffices  to  that 
purpose,  and  cures  me  of  this  philosophical  melancholy 
and  delirium,  either  by  relaxing  this  bent  of  mind,  or  by 
some  avocation,  and  lively  impression  of  my  senses,  which  .^ 
obliterate  all  these  cliimtras.  I  dine,  I  play  a  game  of' 
back-gammon,  I  converse,  and  am  merr)'  with  my  friends ; 
and  when  after  three  or  four  hours'  amusement,  1  wou'd 
return  to  these  speculations,  they  appear  so  cold,  and  strain'd, 
and  ridiculous,  that  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  enter  into 
'  them  any  farther. 

Here  then  I  find  myself  absolutely  and  necessarily  dc- 
termin'd  to  live,  and  talk^  and  act  like  other  people  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  But  notwiihstanding  that  my  natural 
propensity,  and  the  course  of  my  animal  spirits  and  passions 
reduce  me  to  this  indolent  belief  in  the  general  maxims 
of  the  world,  1  still  feel  such  remains  of  my  former  dis- 
position, that  I  am  ready  to  throw  all  my  books  and  papers 
into  the  fire,  and  resolve  never  more  to  renounce  the 
pleasures  of  life  for  the  sake  of  reasoning  and  philosophy. 
For  those  are  my  sentiments  in  that  splenetic  humour. 
which  governs  me  at  present.  I  may,  nay  I  must  yield 
to  the  current  of  nature,  in  submitting  to  my  senses  and 
understanding;  and  in  this  blind  submission  I  shew  most 
perfectly  my  sceptical  disposition  and  principles.  But  does 
it  follow,  that  I  must  strive  against  tlie  current  of  nature, 
which  leads  me  to  indolence   and  pleasure;   that   1  must 
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pAET  IV.  seclude  myself,  in  some  measure,  from  the  commerce  and 
society  of  men,  which  is  so  agreeable;  and  that  I  roust 
Xfpitcal  torture  my  brain  with  subtilities  and  sophistries,  at  ihe  very 
'Mother  time  that  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  concerning  the  reasonable- 
^ifl^Lhy  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  painful  an  application,  nor  have  any  XoV 
prospect  of  arriving  by  its  means  at  truth  and  cer" 
Under  what  obligation  do  I  lie  of  making  such  an  at 
of  time?  And  to  what  end  can  it  serve  either  for 
service  of  mankind,  or  for  my  own  private  interest?  No: 
If  I  must  be  a  fool,  as  all  those  who  reason  or  believe 
any  thing  certainly  are,  my  follies  shall  at  least  be  natur 
and  agreeable.  Where  I  strive  against  my  inclinatioij 
I  shall  have  a  good  reason  for  my  resistance ;  and  wiK 
no  more  be  led  a  wandering  into  such  dreary  solitudes,  and^ 
rough  passages,  as  I  have  hitherto  met  with. 

These  are  the  sentimenls  of  my  spleen  and  indolencej 
and  indeed  I  must  confess,  that  philosophy  has  nothin 
to  oppose  to  them,  and  expects  a  victory  more  from  the 
returns  of  a  serious  good-humour'd  disposition,  than  from 
the  force  of  reason  and  conviction.  In  all  the  incidents 
of  life  we  ought  still  to  preserve  our  scepticism.  If  we 
believe,  that  fire  warms,  or  water  refreshes,  'tis  only  becaus 
it  costs  us  too  much  pains  to  think  otherwise.  Nay  if  ^ 
are  philosophers,  it  ought  only  to  be  upon  sceptical  principle 
and  from  an  inclination,  which  we  feel  to  the  employing 
ourselves  after  that  manner.  Where  reason  is  lively,  and 
mixes  itself  with  some  propensity,  it  ought  to  be  assented 
to.  Where  it  does  not»  it  never  can  have  any  title  to  operate 
upon  us. 

At  the  time,  therefore,  that  I  am  tir'd  with  amusemen 
and  company,  and  have  indulg'd  a  revene  in  my  chamber, 
or  in  a  solitary  walk  by  a  river*side,  I  feel  my  mind 
collected  within  itself,  and  am  naturally  inclined  to  carr 
my  view  into  all  those  subjects,  about  which  I  have  met 
with  so  many  disputes  in  the  course  of  my  reading  and 
conversation.     I  cannot   forbear   having   a   curiosity  to  be 
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acquainted  witJi  the  principles  of  moral  good  and  evil,  the  Sect.  VI 
nature  and  foundation  of  govern ment»  and  the  cause  of  •*  . 
those  several  passions  and  inclinationis,  which  actuate  and  ^-^^ 
govern  me.  I  am  uneasy  to  think  I  approve  of  one  object, 
and  disapprove  of  another;  call  one  thing  beautiful,  and 
another  deformM;  decide  concerning  truth  and  falshood, 
reason  and  folly,  without  knowing  upon  what  principles 
I  proceed.  I  am  coticern'd  for  the  condition  of  the  learned 
world,  which  lies  under  such  a  deplorable  ignorance  in  all 
these  particulars.  I  feel  an  ambition  to  arise  in  me  of^ 
contributing  to  the  instruction  of  mankind,  and  of  acquiring 
a  name  by  my  inventions  and  discoveries.  These  sentiments 
spring  up  naturally  in  my  present  disposition;  and  shou'd 
1  endeavour  to  banish  them,  by  attaching  myself  to  any  other 
business  or  diversion,  I  /^ai  I  shou*d  be  a  loser  in  point  of 
pleasure  ;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  my  philosophy. 

But  even  suppose  this  curiosity  and  ambition  should 
not  transport  me  into  speculations  without  the  sphere  of 
common  life,  it  wou'd  necessarily  happen,  that  from  my 
very  weakness  I  must  be  led  into  such  enquiries.  'Tis 
certain,  that  superstition  is  much  more  bold  in  its  systems 
and  hypotheses  than  philosophy;  and  while  the  latter 
contents  itself  with  assigning  new  causes  and  principles 
to  the  phenomena,  which  appear  in  the  visible  world,  the 
former  opens  a  world  of  its  own,  and  presents  us  with 
scenes,  and  beings,  and  objects,  which  are  altogether  new. 
Since  therefore  'tis  almost  impossible  for  the  mind  of  man 
to  reht,  like  those  of  beasts,  in  that  narrow  circle  of  objects, 
ihich  are  the  subject  of  daily  conversation  and  action, 
Ire  ought  only  to  deliberate  concerning  the  choice  of  our 
guide,  and  ought  to  prefer  that  which  is  safest  and  most^ 
jreeable.  And  in  this  respect  I  make  bold  to  recommend  1 
tulosophy^  and  shall  not  scruple  to  give  it  the  preference  to  . 
superstition  of  every  kind  or  denomination,  For  as  super* 
stition  arises  naturally  and  easily  from  the  popular  opinions 
of  mankind,  it  seizes  more  strongly  on  the  mind,  and  is 
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IPAKT  IV.  often  able  to  disturb  us  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives  siid_ 

actions.    Philosophy  on  the  contrary,  if  ju8t»  can  pn 

mkal      ^^  ^^y  ^^^^  tvlAA  and  moderate  sentiments;   and  if 

ui other    and  extravagant,  its  opinions  are  merely  the  objects  of] 

^hihloth     ^^'^  ^"^^  general  speculation,  and  seldom  go  so  far  as 

hiterrupt  the  course  of  our  natural  propensities.    The  Cyxi 

are  an  extraordinary  instance  of  philosophers,  who  from 

reasonings  purely  philosophical  ran  into  as  great  extrav 

gancies  of  conduct  as  any  Monk  or  Dcrvise  that  ever 

in  the  world.     Generally  speaking,  the  errors  in   religion 

are  dangerous ;  those  in  philosophy  only  ridiculous. 

I  am  sensible,  that  these  two  cases  of  the  strength  and_ 
weakness  of  the  mind  will  not  comprehend  all  mankind,  ; 
that  there  are  in  England,  in  particular,  many  honest  genii 
men,  who  being  always  employ'd  in  their  domestic  affairs,  \ 
amusing   themselves   in  common   recreations,  have  car 
their  thoughts  very  little  beyond  those  objects,  which 
every  day  exposed  to   their  senses.     And   indeed,  of  su 
as  these  I  pretend  not  to  make  philosophers,  nor  do  I  exj 
them  either  to  be  associates  in  these  researches  or  auditors  { 
these  discoveries.     They  do  well  to  keep  themselves  in  ih 
present  situation;  and  instead  of  refining  them  into  phik 
sophers,  I  \^ish  we  cou'd  communicate  to  our  founders 
systems,  a  share  of  this  gross  earthy  mixture,  as  an  ingredied 
which  they  commonly  stand  much  in  need  of,  and  whi< 
wou'd  serve  to  temper  those  fiery  particles,  of  which  they  \ 
composed,     WTxile  a  warm  imagination  is  allow'd  to  entfi 
into  philosophy,  and  hypotheses  embraced  merely  for  bein 
specious   and   agreeable,   we  can   never  have  any  stea4 
principles,  nor  any  sentiments,  which  will  suit  with  comma 
practice  and  experience.     But  were  these  hypotheses  on 
rcmov'd,  we  might  hope   to  establish  a  system  or  set  of 
opinions,  which  if  not  true  (lor  that,  perhaps,  is  too  much  i 
be  hop'd  for)  might  at  least  be  satisfactory  to  the  hun 
mind,  and  might  stand  the  test  of  the  most  critical  examii 
Uon.    Nor  shou'd  we  despair  of  attaining  this  end, 


"or  the  many  chimerical  systems,  which  have  successively  Sect. 
arisen  and  decay'd  away  among  men,  wou'd  we  consider  the  — *— 
shortness  of  that  period,  wherein  these  questions  have  been  ^///^/j  ^^^^ 
the  subjects  of  enquiry  and  reasoning.  Two  thousand  years 
with  such  long  interruptions,  and  under  such  mighty  dis- 
couragements are  a  small  space  of  lime  to  give  any  tolerable 
perfection  to  the  sciences;  and  perhaps  we  are  still  in  too 
early  an  age  of  the  world  to  discover  any  principles,  which 
will  bear  the  examination  of  the  latest  posterity.  For  my 
part,  my  only  hope  is,  that  I  may  contribute  a  little  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  by  giving  in  some  particulars 
a  different  turn  to  the  speculations  of  philosophersj  and 
pointing  out  to  them  more  distinctly  those  subjects,  where 
alone  ihey  can  expect  assurance  and  conviction.  Human 
Nature  is  the  only  science  of  man ;  and  yet  has  been  hitherto 
the  most  neglected.  Twill  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  can 
bring  it  a  little  more  into  fashion ;  and  the  hope  of  this 
scr\'es  to  compose  my  temper  from  that  spleen,  and  invigorate 
it  from  that  indolence,  which  sometimes  prevail  upon  me*  If 
the  reader  finds  himself  in  the  same  easy  disposition,  let 
bim  follow  me  in  my  future  speculations.  If  not,  let  him 
follow  his  inclination,  and  wait  the  returns  of  application 
and  good  humour.  The  conduct  of  a  man,  who  studies 
philosophy  in  this  careless  manner,  is  more  truly  sceptical 
than  that  of  one,  who  feeling  in  himself  an  inclination  to  it, 
is  yet  so  over-whelm'd  with  doubts  and  scruples,  as  totally 
to  reject  it.  A  true  sceptic  will  be  diffident  of  his  pliilo- 
sophicat  doubts,  as  well  as  of  his  philosophical  conviction ; 
and  will  never  refuse  any  innocent  satisfaction,  which  offers 
itself,  upon  account  of  either  of  them. 

Nor  is  it  only  proper  we  shou'd  in  general  indulge  our 
iiiclinaiion  in  the  most  elaborate  philosophical  researches, 
notwithstanding  our  sceptical  principles,  but  also  that  we 
shou'd  yield  to  that  propensity,  which  inclines  us  to  be 
positive  and  certain  in  particular  points,  according  to  the 
light,  in  which  we  survey  them  in  %xiy  particular  instant.   'Tis 
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Part  IV.  easier  lo  forbear  all  examination  and  enquiry,  than  lo  check 
ourselves  in  so  natural  a  propeiisity,  and  guard  against  ihst 
assurance,  which  always  arises  from  an  exact  and  full  sun^ey 
of  an  object.  On  such  an  occasion  we  are  apt  not  only 
to  forget  our' scepticism,  but  even  oiir  modest/  too;  and 
make  use  of  such  terms  as  these,  7/j  evident,  \{is  ceriain, 
*lts  undeniaMe ;  which  a  due  deference  to  the  public  ought^ 
perhaps,  to  prevent.  1  may  have  fallen  inio  this  fauh  ailer 
the  example  of  others  j  but  I  here  enter  a  cavtat  against  any 
objections,  which  may  be  offer*d  on  that  head ;  and  declare 
that  such  expressions  were  extorted  from  me  by  the  present 
view  of  the  object,  and  imply  no  dogmatical  spirit,  nor  con- 
ceited idea  of  my  own  judgment^  which  are  sentiments  that  I 
am  sensible  can  become  no  body,  and  a  sceptic  still  less  than 
any  other. 
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MDCCXXXIX. 


As  all  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  may  be  divided  into 
impressions  and  ideas,  so  the  impressions  admit  of  another 
division  into  original  and  secondary.  This  division  of  the  im- 
pressions is  the  same  with  that  which  ^  I  formerly  made  use 
of  when  I  dislinguish'd  ihem  into  impressions  of  sensation  and 
reflexion*  Original  impressions  or  impressions  of  sensation 
are  such  as  without  any  antecedent  perception  arise  in  the 
soul,  from  the  constitution  of  the  body,  from  the  animal 
sgiritSj  or  from  the  application  of  objects  to  the  external 
TSTgans;  Secondary,  or  reflective  impressions  are  such  as 
proceed  from  some  of  these  original  ones,  either  immediately 
or  by  the  interposition  of  its  idea.  Of  the  first  kind  are  all 
the  impressions  of  the  senses,  and  all  bodily  pains  and  plea- 
sures :  Of  the  second  are  the  passions,  and  other  emotions 
resembUng  them. 

'Tis  certain,  that  the  mind,  in  its  perceptions,  must  begin 
somewhere ;  and  that  since  the  impressions  precede  their 
correspondent  idcas»  there  must  be  some  impressions,  which 
without  any  introduction  make  their  appearance  in  the  soul. 
As  these  depend  upon  natural  and  physical  causes,  the 
examination  of  them  \vou*d  lead  me  too  far  from  my  present 

*  Book  L  Part  I.  sect,  i. 
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Bart  I.    subject        )  ihe  sciences  of  anatomy  and  natural  philosophy. 

^-  ••..       For  thit      ason  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  those  oth«r 

Ofprtae  ^  j 

andhumi-  impressionSj  which  I  have  calld  secondary  and  reflectivCp  as 

lity,  arising  either  from  the  original  impressions,  or  from  their 

ideas.  Bodily  pains  and  pleasures  are  the  source  of  manf 
passions,  both  "^*^*"  '■-^»  «"'«  — isider'd  by  the  mind;  but 
arise  originally  n.  \  the  body,  whichever  you 

please  to  call  it,  ^  ceding  thought  or  percep* 

tion.     A  fit  of  a  long  train  of  passions,  as 

grief,  hope,  ff  Iv'd  immediately  from  any 

affection  or 

The  refl  be  divided  into  two  kinds, 

1^/2 *jhe  c\  ;he  first  kind  is  the  sense  of 

beauty  ana  aeiuiiii.-j  —  ,  composition,  and  ememal 

objects.  Of  the  second  are  the  passions  of  love  and  hatred, 
grief  and  joy,  pride  and  humility.  This  division  is  far  from 
being  exact.  The  raptures  of  poetry  and  music  frequently 
rise  to  the  greatest  height;  while  those  other  impressions, 
properly  called  passions y  may  decay  into  so  soft  an  emotion, 
as  to  become,  in  a  manner,  imperceptible.  But  as  in  general 
the  passions  are  more  violent  than  the  emotions  arising  from 
beauty  and  deformity,  these  impressions  have  been  commonly 
distinguish'd  from  each  other.  The  subject  of  the  human 
mind  being  so  copious  and  various,  I  shall  here  take  advantage 
of  this  vulgar  and  specious  division,  that  I  may  proceed  with 
the  greater  order;  and  having  said  all  I  thought  necessary 
concerning  our  ideas,  shall  now  explain  these  ^violent 
emotions  or  passions,  their  nature,  origin,  causes,  and  effects. 
When  we  take  a  survey  of  the  passions,  there  occurs  a 
division  of  them  into  direct  and  indirect.  By  direct  passions 
I  understand  such  as  arise  immediately  from  good  or  evil, 
from  pain  or  pleasure.  By  indirect  such  as  proceed  from 
the  same  principles,  but  by  the  conjunction  of  other  qualities. 
This  distinction  I  cannot  at  present  justify  or  explain  any 
farther.  I  can  only  observe  in  general,  that  under  the  in- 
direct passions  I  comprehend  pride,  humility,  ambition,  vanity, 


0/ pride  and  humility  ;  (heir  objects  and  causes, 


The  passions  of  pride  and  humility  being  simple  and 
UDiibrm  impressions,  'tis  impossible  we  can  ever,  by  a  muki- 
lude  of  words,  give  a  just  definiiion  of  them,  or  intJeed  of  any 
of  the  passions.  The  utmost  we  can  pretend  to  is  a  descrip- 
lion  of  them,  by  an  enumeration  of  such  circmnstances,  as 
attend  them  :  But  as  these  words,  pride  and  humility,  are  of 
general  use,  and  the  impressions  they  represent  the  most 
common  of  any,  every  one,  of  himself,  will  be  able  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  them,  without  any  danger  of  mistake.  For  which 
reason,  not  to  lose  time  upon  preliminaries,  I  shall  imme- 
diately enter  upon  the  examination  of  these  passions. 

Tis  evident,  that  pride  and  humility,  tho'  directly  contrary, 
have  yet  the  same  object-  This  object  is  self^  or  that  suc- 
cession  of  related  ideas  and  impressions,  of  which  \st  have  an 
intimate  memory  and  consciousness.  Here  the  view  always 
fixes  when  we  are  actuated  by  either  of  these  passions* 
According  as  our  idea  of  oiu-self  is  more  or  less  advan- 
tageous, we  feel  either  of  those  opposite  affections,  and  are 
elated  by  pride,  or  dejected  with  humility.  Whatever  other 
objects  may  be  comprehended  by  the  mind,  they  are  always 
considered  with  a  view  to  ourselves;  otherwise  they  wou'd 
never  be  able  either  to  excite  these  passions,  or  produce  the 
smallest  encrease  or  diminution  of  ihem^  When  self  enters 
not  into  the  consideration^  there  is  no  room  either  for  pride 
or  humility. 

But  tho'  that  connected  succession  of  perceptions,  which 
we  call  sti/^  be  always  the  object  of  these  two  passions,  'tis 
impossible  it  can  be  their  causk,  or  be  sufficient  alone  to 
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1  Part  l    excite  them.     For  as  these  passions  are  directly  contrary* 
t  — *^     and  have  the  same  object  in  common ;  were  their  object  also 
Kiihumi-^  their  cause  ;  it  cou'd  never  produce  any  degree  of  the  one 
mty,            passion,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  excite  an  equal  degree 
m               of  the  other ;  which  opposition  and  contrariety  must  deslr<^H 
^^^         both.     Tis  impossible  a  man  can  at  the  same  time  be  bo^H 
^^B        proud  and  humble ;  and  where  he  has  different  reasons  for 
^^V        these  passions,  as  frequently  happens,  the  passions  either  tal^J 
^^H        place  alternately;  or  if  they  encounter,  the  one  anntbilat^H 
^^H         the  other,  as  far  as  its  strength  goes,  and  the  remainder  otd^| 
^^H         of  that,  %vhich  is  superior,  continues  to  operate  upon  tA^^ 
^^H         mind.     But  in  the  present  case  neither  of  the  passions  cou*d 
^^H         ever  become  superior ;  because  supposing  it  to  be  the  vi^^H 
^^B         only  of  ourself,  which  excited  them,  that  being  perfectly  in^V 
^^H         diiTerent  to  either,  must  produce  both  in  the  very  same  pro* 
^^H         portion  ;  or  in  other  words^  can  produce  neither*     To  excit^H 
^^H         any  passion,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  an  equal  share  of  ii^^ 
^^H        antagonist,  is  immediately  to  undo  what  was  done,  and  must 
^^H        leave  the  mind  at  last  perfectly  calm  and  indifferent.             ^^ 
^^m            We  must,  therefore,  make  a  distinction  betwixt  the  cau^H 
^^H        and  the  object  of  these  passions;  betwixt  that  idea,  which      ' 

^^m         excites  them,  and  that  to  which  they  direct  their  view,  when 
^^H         excited.     Pride  and  humiHty,  being  once  raised,  immediately 
^^m         turn  our  attention  to  ourself,  and  regard  that  as  their  ultt^H 
^^M         mate  and  final  object ;  but  there  is  something  farther  requisid^^ 
^^B         in  order  to  raise  them  :  Something,  which  is  peculiar  to  one 
^^H        of  the  passions,  and  produces  not  both  in  the  very  same 
^^m        degree.     The  first  idea,  that  is  presented  to  the  mind,  is  that 
^^H         of    the    cause    or  productive   principle.     This   excites   the 
^^H         passion,  connected  with  it;  and  ihat  passion,  when  excited^ 
^^H        turns  our  view  to  another  idea,  which  is  that  of  self.     Here 
^^H         then  is  a  passion  plac'd  betwixt  two  ideas,  of  which  the  one 
^^H        produces  it,  and  the  other  is  produced  by  it.     The  first  idea, 
^^H        therefore,  represents  the  cause,  the  second  the  o^/Wi  of  the 
^^H        passion. 
^^^^      To  begin  with  the  causes  of  pride  and  humility ;  we  may. 

observe,  that  their  most  obvious  and  remarkable  property  is   Srct.  IL 
the  vast  variety  of  subjects,  on  which  they  may  be  plac'd.        ** 
Every  valuable  quality  of  the  mind,  whether  of  the  imagtna-  andlkumi' 
lion,  judgment,  memory   or   disposition;   wit,  good- sen se, /i/y ;  M#i 
learning,  courage,  justice,  integrity ;  all  these  are  the  causes  ^^^jj| 
of  pride;   and  their  opposites  of  humility.     Nor  are  these 
passions  confin'd  to  the  mind,  but  extend  their  view  to  the 
body  likewise.    A  man  may  be  proud  of  his  beauty,  strength, 
agility,  good  mein,  address  in  dancing,  riding,  fencing,  and 
of  his  dexterity  in  any  manual  business  or  manufacture. 
But  this  is  not  all.    The  passion  looking  farther,  comprehend 
whatever  objects  arc  in  the  least  ally'd  or  related  to  us. 
Our    country,    family,    children,    relations,    riches,   houses, 
gardens,  horses,  dogs,  cloaths;   any  of  these  may  become 
m  cause  either  of  pride  or  of  humility. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  causes,  it  appears  neces* 
sary  we  shou'd  make  a  new  distinction  in  the  causes  of  the 
passion,  betwixt  that  quality^  which  operates,  and  the  mbjtci^ 
on  which  it  is  plac'd,  A  man,  for  instance,  is  vain  of  a 
beautiful  house,  which  belongs  to  him,  or  which  he  has  him- 
self built  and  contrived*  Here  the  object  of  the  passion  is 
himself,  and  the  cause  is  the  beautiful  house :  Which  cause 
again  is  sub-divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  the  quality,  which 
operates  upon  the  passion,  and  the  subject,  in  which  the 
quality  inheres,  (^he  quality  is  the  beauty,  and  the  subject 
is  the  house,  considered  as  his  property  or  contiWan?e.  Both 
these  parts  are  essentia!,  nor  is  the  distinction  vain  and 
chimerical.  Beauty,  considered  merely  as  such,  unless  plac'd 
upon  something  related  to  us,  never  produces  any  pride  or 
vanity ;  and  the  strongest  relation  alone,  without  beauty,  or 
something  else  in  its  place,  has  as  little  influence  on  that 
passion.  Since,  therefore,  these  two  particulars  arc  easily 
separated,  and  there  is  a  necessity  for  their  conjunction,  in 
order  to  produce  the  passion,  we  ought  lo  consider  them  as 
component  parts  of  the  cause;  and  infix  in  our  minds  an 
exact  idea  of  this  distinction. 
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ink  humi-' 

*^'  Wkime  ihesi  o^Jiefs  and  causes  are  derived. 

Being  sc  far  ad  vane  d  %%_it^  observe  a  difference  betwbci 
the  ehjeci  oi  l  ir  €ame^  and  to  disdnguisb 

in  the  cause  th  urates  on  the  passions,  from 

the  std/Wlt  in  *e  now  proceed  to  cxamme 

what  deierm  ^  be  what  it  is,  and  assigns 

such  a  par  til  ilky^  and  subject  to  these 

affections.  shall  fully  understand  the 

origin  of  j 

Tis   eviacni  i,  that  these  passions  are 

determined  to  have  selJ  lor  their  cfyWf,  noi  only  by  a  natural 
but  also  by  an  original  property.  No  one  can  doubt  but 
this  property  is  natural  from  the  constancy  and  steadiness  of 
its  operations.  'Tis  always  self,  which  is  the  object  of  pride 
and  humility ;  and  whenever  the  passions  look  beyond,  'tis 
still  with  a  view  to  ourselves,  nor  can  any  person  or  object 
otherwise  have  any  influence  upon  us. 

That  this  proceeds  from  an  original  quality  or  primary 
impulse,  will  likewise  appear  evident,  if  we  consider  that  'tis 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  passions.  Unless 
nature  had  given  some  original  qualities  to  the  mind,  it 
cou'd  never  have  any  secondary  ones ;  because  in  that  case 
it  wou'd  have  no  foundation  for  action,  nor  cou'd  ever  begin 
to  exert  itself.  Now  these  qualities,  which  we  must  consider 
as  original,  are  such  as  are  most  inseparable  from  the  soul, 
and  can  be  resolv'd  into  no  other :  And  such  is  the  quality, 
which  determines  the  object  of  pride  and  humility. 

We  may,  perhaps,  make  it  a  greater  question,  whether  the 
causes,  that  produce  the  passion,  be  as  natural  as  the  object, 
to  which  it  is  directed,  and  whether  all  that  vast  variety  pro- 
ceeds from  caprice  or  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind. 
This  doubt  we  shall  soon  remove,  if  we  cast  our  eye  upon 
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human  nature,  and  consider  that  in  all  nations  and  ages,  the  Sk 
same  objects  still  give  rise  to  pride  and  humility ;  and  that        '* 
upon  the  view  even  of  a  stranger,  we  can  know  pretty  nearly,  th4S€  ad- 
what  will  either  encrease  or  diminish  his  passions  of  this^^'^ '"'^ 
kind*     If  there  be  any  variation  in  this  particular,  it  proceeds  diriv'd, 
from  nothing  but  a  difference  in  the  tempers  and  complexions 
of  men  ;  and  is  besides  very  inconsiderable.    Can  we  imagine 
it  possible,  that  while  human  nature  remains  the  sanae,  men 
will  ever  become  entirely  indifferent  to  their  power,  riches, 
beauty  or  personal  merits  and  that  their  pride  and  vanity  will 
not  be  affected  by  these  advantages? 

But  tho'  the  causes  of  pride  and  humility  be  plainly  natural, 
we  shall  find  upon  examination,  that  they  are  not  originaU 
d  that  'tis  utterly  impossible  they  shou'd  each  of  them  be 
apted  to  these  passions  by  a  particular  provision,  and 
primary  constitution  of  nature.  Beside  their  prodigious 
number,  many  of  them  are  the  effects  of  art,  and  arise  partly 
from  the  industry,  partly  from  the  caprice,  and  partly  from 
the  good  fortune  of  men.  Industry  produces  houses,  furni- 
ture, cloaths.  Caprice  determines  their  particular  kinds  and 
qualities.  And  good  fortune  frequently  contributes  to  all 
this,  by  discovering  the  effects  that  result  from  the  different 
mixtures  and  combinations  of  bodies.  Tis  absurd,  therefore, 
to  imagine,  that  each  of  these  was  foreseen  and  provided  for 
by  nature,  and  that  every  new  production  of  art,  which  causes 
pride  or  humility ;  instead  of  adapting  itself  to  the  passion  by 
partaking  of  some  general  quality,  that  naturally  operates  on 
the  mind ;  is  itself  the  object  of  an  original  principle,  which 
till  then  lay  conceal'd  in  the  soul,  and  is  only  by  accident  at 
last  brought  to  light.  Thus  the  first  mechanic,  that  invented 
a  fine  scritoire,  produced  pride  in  him,  who  became  possest 
of  it,  by  principles  different  ^from  those,  which  made  him 
proud  of  handsome  chairs  and  tables*  As  this  appears 
evidently  ridiculous,  we  must  conclude,  that  each  cause  of 
pride  and  humility  is  not  adapted  to  the  passions  by  a  distinct 
original  quality ;  but  that  there  are  some  one  or  more  cir- 
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Part  I.    cums"  mces  common  to  all  of  Uiem,  on  which  their  efficad 
dep<    is,  ] 

fl^^,      Bcaides,  we  find  in  the  course  of  nature,  that  tho'  M 
lity,  eifects  be  many,  the  principles,  from  which  they  arise,  af| 

commonly  but  few  and  simple,  and  that  *tis  the  sign  of  ail 
unskilAit  nanimlifit  tn  hftv*^  ri^rourse  to  a  diiferent  quality,  \t 
order  to  e*  operation.     How  much  moit 

must  thi  I  to  the  human  mind,  whid^ 

being  si  j  jijstly  be  thought  incapaUj 

'of  cor  g  heap  of  principles,  as  mm% 

\se  nei^caa  ssions  of  pride  and  humilitfj 

were  each  f  ed  to  the  passion  by  a  distind 

set  of  princ         t  | 

Here,  thereiore,  sophy  is  ifi  the  same  condiiioil 

as  natural,  with  regard  to  astronomy  before  the  time  of  Co- 
pernicus, The  antients,  the'  sensible  of  that  maxim,  thai 
nature  does  nothing  in  vain^  contriv'd  such  intricate  S3rstems 
of  the  heavens,  as  seem'd  inconsistent  with  true  philosophy, 
and  gave  place  at  last  to  something  more  simple  and  natural 
To  invent  without  scruple  a  new  principle  to  every  neiR 
phaenomenon,  instead  of  adapting  it  to  the  old ;  to  overload 
our  hypotheses  with  a  variety  of  this  kind ;  are  certain  proofs 
that  none  of  these  principles  is  the  just  one,  and  that  we  onlj 
desire,  by  a  number  of  falsehoods,  to  cover  our  ignorance  o 
the  truth. 

SECTION  IV. 

0/  the  relations  of  impressions  and  ideas. 

Thus  we  have  established  two  truths  without  any  obstacle 
or  difficulty,  t?tat  'tis  from  natural  principles  this  variety  oj 
causes  excite  pride  and  humility  y  and  that  'tis  not  by  a  differ  en 
principle  euch  different  cause  is  adapted  to  its  passion,  Wc 
shall  now  proceed  to  enquire  how  we  may  reduce  the« 
principles  to  a  lesser  number,  and  find  among  the  causes 
something  common,  on  which  their  influence  depends. 


OfOu  rt- 
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In  order  to  this  we  must  reflect  on  certain  properties  of  Sect,  IV- 
human  nature,  which  tho*  ihey  have  a  mighty  influence  on 
every  operation  both  of  the  understanding  and  passions,  are 
not  commonly  much  insisted  on  by  philosophers.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  association  of  ideas,  which  I  have  so  often 
observed  and  explained.  'Tis  impossible  for  the  mind  to  fix 
itself  steadily  upon  one  idea  for  any  considerable  time ;  nor 
can  it  by  its  utmost  efforts  ever  arrive  at  such  a  constancy. 
But  however  changeable  our  thoughts  may  be,  they  are  not 
entirely  without  rule  and  method  in  their  changes.  The 
rule,  by  which  they  proceed,  is  to  pass  from  one  object  to 
what  is  resembling,  contiguous  to,  or  produced  by  it*  When 
one  idea  is  present  to  the  imagination,  any  other,  united  by 
these  relations,  naturally  follows  it,  and  enters  with  more 
facility  by  means  of  that  introduction* 

The  set'ond  property  I  shall  observe  in  the  human  mind  isi 
a  hke  association  of  impressions*  All  resembling  impressions/ 
are  connected  together,  and  no  sooner  one  arises  than  the 
rest  immediately  follow.  Grief  and  disappointment  give  rise 
to  anger,  anger  to  envy,  envy  to  malice,  and  malice  to  grief 
again,  till  the  whole  circle  be  compleated*  In  like  manner 
our  temper,  when  elevated  with  joy,  naturally  throws  itself 
into  love,  generosity,  pity,  courage,  pride,  and  the  other 
resembling  affections.  ^Tis  difficult  for  the  mind,  when 
actuated  by  any  passion,  to  confine  itself  to  that  passion' 
alone,  without  any  change  or  variation.  Human  nature  is 
too  inconstant  to  admit  of  any  such  regularity.  Changeable-  I 
ness  is  essential  to  it.  And  to  what  can  it  so  naturally  change 
as  to  affections  or  emotions,  which  are  suitable  to  the  temper, 
and  agree  with  that  set  of  passions,  which  then  prevail  ?  'Tis 
evident,  then,  there  is  an  attraction  or  association  among 
impressions,  as  well  as  among  ideas ;  tho'  with  this  remark- 
able difference,  that  ideas  are  associated  by  resemblance, 
contiguity,  and  causation ;  and  impressions  only  by  resem- 
blance* 

In  the  Ihird  place,  'tis  observable  of  these  two  kind 
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Part  I.    association,  that  they  very  much  assist  and  forward  each 
T"^      other,  and  that  the  transition  is  more  easily  made  where  they 

iid  kumi¥  t'oih  concur  in  ilie  same  object.  Thus  a  man,  who,  by  any 
(  injury  from  another,  is  very  much  discomposed  and  ruffled  in 
his  temper,  is  apt  to  find  a  hundred  subjecis  of  discontec 
Impatience,  fear,  and  other  uneasy  passions ;  especially  if  I 
can  discover  these  subjects  in  or  near  the  person,  who 
the  cause  of  his  first  passion,  Those  principles,  which  for^'a 
the  transition  of  ideas,  here  concur  with  those»  which  operalc 
on  the  passions ;  and  both  uniting  in  one  action^  bestow  on 
the  mind  a  double  impulse.     The  new  passion,  therefore, 

Imust  arise  with  so  much  greater  violence,  and  the  transition 
to  it  must  be  rendered  so  much  more  easy  and  natural. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  may  cite  the  authority  of  an  elegant 
writer,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner.  '  As 
the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or 
beautiful,  and  is  sliE  more  pleas'd  the  more  it  finds  of  these 
perfections  in  the  same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
new  satisfaction  by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus  any 
continu'd  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  waters, 
awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes 
him  more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  tl^e  place,  that 
he  before  him.  Thus  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or 
perfumes,  ihey  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  imagination,  and 
ake  even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landschape  appear 
more  agreeable;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend 
each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together  than  ¥^en  they  enteral 
the  mind  separately :  As  the  different  colours  of  a  piclure^H 
when  they  are  well  disposed,  set  oflf  one  another,  and  receive^* 
an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of  the  situation/  In 
this  phaenomenon  we  may  remark  the  association  both  of 
impressions  and  ideas,  as  well  as  the  mutual  assistai 
lend  each  other. 
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SECTION  V.  (Y^^fin 

Jf Hence  sf\ 

0/ihe  influence  of  these  relations  on  pride  and  humility,        \at'\J^ 

pridf  and 

Th£S£  principles  being  establish'd  on  unquestionable  ex-  hnmitii^ 
perience,  I  begin  to  consider  how  we  shall  apply  them,  by 
revolving  over  all  the  causes  of  pride  and  humility,  whether 
these  causes  be  regarded,  as  the  qualities,  thai  operate^  or  as 
the  subjects,  on  which  the  qualities  are  plac'd.  In  examining i 
these  qualities  I  immediately  find  many  of  them  to  concur  inj 
producing  the  sensation  of  pain  and  pleasure,  independent  ofl 
those  affections,  which  I  here  endeavour  to  explain.  Thus 
the  beauty  of  our  f>erson,  of  itself>  and  by  its  very  appearance, 
gives  pleasure^  as  well  as  pride ;  and  its  deformity,  pain  as 
well  as  humility.  A  magnificent  feast  delights  us,  and  a 
sordid  one  displeases.  What  I  discover  to  be  true  in  some 
instances,  I  suppose  to  be  so  in  all ;  and  take  it  for  granted  at 
present,  without  any  farther  proof,  that  every  cause  of  pride, 
by  its  peculiar  qualities,  produces  a  separate  pleasure,  and  of 
humility  a  separate  uneasiness. 

Again,  in  considering  the  subjects^  to  which  these  qualities 
adhere,  I  make  a  new  supposition,  which  also  appears  probable 

m  many  obvious  instances,  viz.  that  these  subjects  are 
ither  parts  of  ourselves,  or  something  nearly  related  to  us. 
Thus  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  our  actions  and  manners  i 
constitute  virtue  and  vice,  and  determine  our  personal  char- 
acter^ than  which  nothing  operates  more  strongly  on  these 
passions.  In  like  manner,  'tis  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  our 
person,  houses,  equipage,  or  furniture,  by  which  we  are 
rendered  either  vain  or  humble.  The  same  qualities,  when 
transfer'd  to  subjects,  which  bear  us  no  relation,  influence  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  either  of  these  affectionSp 

Ha\ing  thus  in  a  manner  supposed  two  properties  of  the 
causes  of  these  affections,  viz.  that  the  qualities  produce  a 
separate  pain  or  pleasure,  and  thai  the  subjects,  on  which  the 
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^Part  L  qualities  are  plac'd,  are  related  to  self;  1  proceed  to  examine 
the  passions  themselves,  in  order  to  find  something  in  them, 
correspondent  to  the  suppos'd  properties  of  iheir  causes. 
Firs/^  I  find,  that  the  peculiar  object  of  pride  and  humility  is 
determin'd  by  an  original  and  natural  instinct,  and  that  'tis 
absoluietj  impossible,  from  the  primarj'  constitution  of  the 
mind,  that  these  passions  shou'd  ever  look  beyond  self,  < 
that  individual  person,  of  whose  actions  and  sentiments  eac 
of  us  is  intimately  conscious.  Here  at  last  the  view  always 
rests,  when  we  are  actuated  by  either  of  these  passions ;  nc 
can  we,  in  that  situation  of  mind,  ever  lose  sight  of  tfa 
object.  For  this  I  pretend  not  to  give  any  reason;  but 
consider  such  a  peculiar  direction  of  the  thought  as  an 
original  quality. 

The  second  quality,  which  I  discover  in  these  passions,  and 
which  I  likewise  consider  as  an  original  quality^  is  their 
sensations,  or  the  peculiar  emotions  they  excite  in  the  soul, 
and  which  constitute  their  very  being  and  essence.  Thus 
pride  is  a  pleasant  sensation,  and  humility  a  painful;  ani 
upon  the  removal  of  the  pleasure  and  pain,  there  is  in  n 
no  pride  nor  humility.  Of  this  our  very  feefing  convinc 
^us;  and  beyond  our  feeling,  *ti&  here  in  vain  to  reason  or 

I  dispute. 

■         /   If  I  compare,  therefore,  these  two  estabhsh*d  properties 

/  the  passions,  viz.  their  object,  which  is  self,  and  their  sensa- 

y     lion,  which  is  either  pleasant  or  painful,  to  the  two  supposed 

\        properties  of  the  causes,  vtz.  their  relation  to  self,  and  their 

\     tendency  to  produce  a  pain  or  pleasure,  independent  of  the 

L     \  passion;  I  immediately  find,  that  taking  these  suppositions  to 

I  l>e  just,  the  irue  system  breaks  in  upon  me  with  an  irresistible 
evidence.  That  cause,  which  excites  the  passion,  is  related 
to  ihe  object,  which  nature  has  attributed  to  the  passion ;  the 
sensation,  which  the  cause  separately  produces,  is  related  to 
the  sensation  of  the  passion:  From  this  double  relation  of 
ideas  and  impressions,  the  passion  is  deriv'd.  The  one  idea 
is  easily  converted  into  its  cor-relative ;  and  the  one  im- 
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ssion  into  that,  which  resembles  and  corresponds  to  it : 
With  how  much  greater  facility  must  this  transition  be  made, 
where  these  movements  mutually  assist  each  other,  and  the 
mind  receives  a  double  impulse  from  the  relations  both  of  its 
impressions  and  ideas  ? 

That  we  may  comprehend  this  the  better,  we  must  suppose, 
that  nature  has  given  to  the  organs  of  the  human  mind,  a 
certain  disposition  fitted  to  produce  a  peculiar  impression  or 
emotion,  which  we  call  pridt\  To  this  emotion  she  has 
asstgo'd  a  certain  idea,  viz,  thai  of  self^  which  it  never  fails 
to  produce.  This  contrivance  of  nature  is  easily  conceiv'd. 
We  have  many  instances  of  such  a  situation  of  affairs.  The 
nerves  of  the  nose  and  palate  are  so  disposM,  as  in  certain 
circumstances  to  convey  such  peculiar  sensations  to  the 
mind :  The  sensations  of  lust  and  hunger  always  produce  in 
us  the  idea  of  those  peculiar  objects,  which  are  suitable  to 
each  appetite.  These  two  circumstances  are  united  in  pride. 
The  organs  are  so  disposed  as  to  produce  the  passion ;  and 
the  passion,  after  its  production,  naturally  produces  a  certain 
idea.  All  this  needs  no  proof.  'T[s  evident  we  never  shoud 
be  possest  of  that  passion,  were  there  not  a  dis[josiiion  of 
mind  proper  for  it ;  and  'tis  as  evident,  that  die  passion 
always  turns  our  view  to  ourselves,  and  makes  us  think  of 
our  own  qualities  and  circumstances.  \j^ 

This  l)eing  fully  comprehended,  it  may  now  be  ask'd, 
Whithtr  nature  pr&dtaes  ike  passion  imnudiaidy,  of  her  self; 
or  whfiher  she  must  be  assisted  by  the  co-optration  of  other 
causes^  For  'tis  observable,  lljat  in  this  particular  her 
conduct  is  dilferent  in  the  different  passions  and  sensadons. 
The  palate  must  be  excited  by  an  external  object,  in  order  to 
produce  any  relish :  But  hunger  arises  internally,  without  the 
concurrence  of  any  external  object.  But  however  the  case 
may  stand  with  other  passions  and  impressions^  *tis  certain, 
that  pride  requires  the  assistance  of  some  foreign  object,  and 
that  the  organs,  which  produce  it,  exert  not  themselves  like 
the  heart  and  arteries,  by  an  original  internal  movement. 
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I  Part  I*    For  Jfrsf,  daily  experience  convinces  us,  thai  pride  requira 
certain  causes  to  excite  it,  and  languishes  when  unsupported 

Jifiw^/i-  ^y  some  excellency  in  the  character,  in  bodily  accomplish* 
ments,  in  cloalhs,  equipage  or  fortune.  Secondly ^  'tis  evident 
pride  wou'd  be  perpetual,  if  it  arose  immediately  from  nature  ; 
since  the  object  is  always  the  same,  and  there  is  no  disposition 
of  body  peculiar  to  pride,  as  there  is  to  thirst  and  hunger. 
Thirdly^  Humility  is  in  the  very  same  situation  with  pride; 
and  therefore,  either  must,  upon  this  supposition,  be  perpetual 
likewise,  or  must  destroy  the  contrary  passion  from  the  very 
first  moment;  so  that  none  of  them  cou'd  ever  make  its 
appearance.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  rest  satisfy'd  with  the 
foregoing  conclusion,  that  pride  must  have  a  cause,  as  we 
as  an  object,  and  that  the  one  has  no  influence  without 
other. 

The  difficulty,  then,  is  only  to  discover  this  cause,  and  ^^ 
what  It  is  that  gives  the  first  motion  to  pride,  and  sets  the 
organs  in  action,  which  are  naturally  fitted  to  produce  that 
emotion.  Upon  my  consulting  experience,  in  order  to  re- 
solve this  difficulty,  I  immediately  find  a  hundred  different 
causes,  that  produce  pride;  and  upon  examining  these 
causes,  I  suppose »  what  at  first  I  perceive  to  be  probable^ 
that  all  of  them  concur  in  two  circumstances;  which  are, 
that  of  themselves  they  produce  an  impression,  ally'd  to  the 
passion,  and  are  plac*d  on  a  subject,  ally'd  to  the  object  of 
the  passion.  When  I  consider  afier  this  the  nature  of  rtlatmi^ 
and  its  elTects  both  on  the  passions  and  ideas,  I  can  no  longer 
doubt,  upon  these  suppositions,  that  *tis  the  very  principle, 
which  gives  rise  to  pride,  and  bestows  motion  on  those 
organs,  which  being  naturally  disposed  to  produce 
affection,  require  only  a  first  impulse  or  beginning  to  the 

taction.     Any  thing,  that  gives  a  pleasant  sensation,  and  \^ 
related  to  self,  excites  the  passion  of  pride,  which  is  a 
agreeable,  and  has  self  for  its  object. 

What   1  have  said  of  pride  is  equally  true  ot   nuinir 
The  sensation  of  humility  is  uneasy,  as  that  of  pride  is  ; 


able;  for  which  reason  tlie  separate  sensaiion,  arising  from  the    Sect,  V. 
causes,  must  be  revers'd,  while  ihe  relation  to  self  continues      ~"  . 
the  same.     Tho'  pride  and  humility  are  directly  contrary  in y^^^^^^y  i 
their  effects,  and  in  iheir  sensaiions,  they  have  nolwilhstand-  ^^^{^  r«-    \ 
ing  the  same  object,*  so  that  'tis  requisite  only  to  change  the  i^j^"^^^^ 
relation  of  impressions,  without  mnking  any  change  upon  humitUy, 
that  of  ideas.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  a  beautiful  house, 
belonging  to  ourselves,  produces  pride  ;  and  that  the  same 
house,  still  belonging  to  ourselves,  produces  humility,  when 
by  any  accident  its  beauty  is  changed  into  deformity,  and\ 
thereby  the   sensation  of  pleasure,  which  corresponded   to 
pride,  is  transformed  into  pain,  which  is  related  to  humility. 
The  double  relation  between  the  Ideas  and  impressions  sub* 
sists  in  t*oth  cases,  and  produces  an  easy  transition  from  thq 
one  emotion  to  the  other. 

In  a  word,  nature  has  besiow'd  a  kind  of  attraction  on 
certain  impressions  and  ideas,  by  which  one  of  them,  upom 
its  appearance,  naturally  introduces  its  correlative.  If  thes^f 
two  attractions  or  associations  of  impressions  and  ideas  con- 
cur on  the  same  object,  they  mutually  assist  each  other,  and 
the  transition  of  the  affections  and  of  the  imagination  If 
made  with  the  greatest  ease  and  facihty.  When  an  idea 
produces  an  impression,  related  to  an  impression,  which  is 
connected  with  an  idea,  related  to  the  first  idea,  these  two 
impressions  must  be  in  a  manner  inseparable,  nor  will  the 
one  in  any  case  be  unattended  with  the  other.  Tis  after 
this  manner,  that  the  particular  causes  of  pride  and  humility 
are  dctermin*d.  The  quality,  which  operates  on  the  passion, 
produces  separately  an  impression  resembling  it ;  the  subject, 
to  which  the  quality  adheres,  is  related  to  self,  the  object  of 
the  passion :  No  wonder  the  whole  cause,  consisting  of  a 
quaJity  and  of  a  subject,  does  so  unavoidably  give  rise  to  the 
passion. 

To  illustrate  this  hypothesis,  we  may  compare  it  to  that, 
by  which  I  have  already  explained  the  belief  attending  the 
judgments,  which  we  form  from  causation,     I  have  observ'd, 
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ill  at  in  all  judgmems  of  ihis  kind,  there  is  alwap  a  pr 
impression,  and  a  related  idea;    and  ihal  the  prescni  im- 
pression gives  a  vivacity  to  the  fan cj,  and  the  relation  con- 
veys this  vivacity^  by  an  easy  transition*  to  the  related  idea- 
Without  the  present  impressioni  the  attention  is  not  iU'd, 
nor  the  spirits  excited     Without  the  relation,  this  attention 
rests  on  its   first  object,  and  has  no  farther  consequence. 
There  is  evidently  a  great  analogy  betwixt  that  hypothesis^  ■ 
and  our  present  one  of  an  impression  and  idea,  that  iransfuse  " 
themselves  into  another  impression  and  idea  by  means  of 
their  double  relation ;  Which  analogy  must  be  allowed  to  be 
no  despicable  proof  of  both  hypotheses. 
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SECTION  VI. 
Limitaiions  of  this  system. 


But  before  we  proceed  farther  in  this  subject,  and  ex- 
amine particularly  all  the  causes  of  pride  and  humility,  'twill 
>  be  proper  to  make  some  limitations  to  the  general  system, 
I  that  all  agreeable  objects,  related  to  ourselves,  by  an  association 
\  of  ideas  and  of  impressions,  produce  pride,  and  disagreeable 
!  ones,  humility:  And  these  limitations  are  deriv'd  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject. 

I.  Suppose  an  agreeable  object  to  acquire  a  relation  to 
self,  the  first  passion,  that  appears  on  this  occasion,  is  joy  ; 
and  this  passion  discovers  itself  upon  a  slighter  relation  than 
pride  and  \*ain-glory.  We  may  feel  joy  upon  being  present 
at  a  feast,  where  our  senses  arc  regal'd  with  delicacies  of 
every  kind:  But  'lis  only  the  master  of  the  feast,  who, 
beside  the  same  joy,  has  the  additional  passion  of  self- 
applause  and  vanity.  Tis  true,  men  sometimes  boast  of  a 
great  entertainment,  at  which  they  have  only  been  present ; 
and  by  so  small  a  rektion  com^ert  their  pleasure  into  pride : 
Bu!  however,  tins  must  in  geiMrml  be  own'd,  that  joy  arises 
Irom  a  iwii«  ineonsidcrihk  rdatkm  than  vanity,  and  that 
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many  thingSi  which  are  too  foreign  to  produce  pride,  are  yd  Sec 
able  10  give  us  a  delight  and  pleasure.  The  reason  of  ihe  ,~^ 
difference  may  be  explained  thus,  A  relation  is  requisite  to  fl^^^} 
joy,  in  order  to  approach  ihe  object  to  us,  and  make  ii  give  this  $yu 
us  any  satisfaction.  But  beside  this,  which  is  common  to 
both  passionsi  'lis  requisile  to  pride,  tn  order  to  produce  a 
transition  from  one  passion  to  another,  and  convert  the  satis- 
faction into  vanity*  As  it  has  a  double  task  lo  perform,  it 
must  be  endow 'd  with  double  force  and  energy.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  where  agreeable  object?  bear  not  a  very 
close  relation  to  ourselves,  they  commonly  do  lo  some  other 
person  ;  and  this  latter-  relation  not  only  excels,  but  even 
diminishes,  and  sometimes  destroys  the  former,  as  we  shall 
see  afterwards  ^ 

Here  itien  is  the  first  limitation,  we  must  make  lo  our 
general  position,  that  tvtry  thing  retated  to  us,  which  produces  . 
pltasure  or  pain,  produces  liknvise  pride  or  humitiiy.     There  is  7 
not  only  a  relation  required,  but  a  close  one,  and  a  closer 
than  is  requir'd  to  joy,  ' 

IL  The  second  limitation  is,  that  the  agreeable  or  dis-! 
agreeable  object  be  not  only  closely  related,  but  also  peculiar 
to  ourselves,  or  at  least  common  to  us  with  a  few  persons. 
Tid  a  quality  observable  in  human  nature,  and  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  afterwards,  that  every  thing, 
which  is  often  presented,  and  to  which  we  have  been  long 
accustomed,  loses  its  value  in  our  eye^^  and  is  in  a  little 
lime  despis'd  and  neglected.  Wc  likewise  judge  of  objects 
more  from  comparison  than  from  their  real  and  intrinsic 
merit;  and  where  we  cannot  by  some  contrast  enhance 
their  value,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  even  what  is  essentially 
good  in  them.  These  qualities  of  the  mind  have  an  effect 
upon  joy  as  well  as  pride;  and  'lis  remarkable,  that  goods, 
which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  and  have  become  familiar 
to  us  by  custom,  give  us  little  satisfaction ;  tho'  perhaps  of  a 
•  more  exceUcnt  kind,  than  those  on  which,  for  tlieir  singu- 
*  Part  IL  sect.  4* 
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Part  1,    larity,  we  set  a  much  higher  value.     But  tho*  this  circiim 

^—      sialic e  operates  on  both  these  passions,  it  has  a  much  greater 

\^    ,*^  influence  on  vanity.     We  are  rejolc'd  for  many  good^,  which, 

t^,  on  account  of  their  frequencyj  give  us  no  pride,     HeaUh, 

when  it  returns  after  a  long  absence,  affords  lis  a   very 

sensible  satisfaclion  ;  but  is  seldom  regarded  as  a  subject  of 

vanity,  because  ^tis  shared  with  such  vast  numbers* 

The  reason  J  why  pride  is  so  much  more  delicate  in  thii 
particular  than  joy,  I  take  to  be,  as  follows.  In  order  to 
excite  pride,  there  are  always  two  objects  we  must  contem* 
plate,  vk,  the  tame  or  that  object  which  produces  pleasure ; 
and  selfi  which  is  the  real  object  of  ihe  passion.  But  joy  has 
only  one  object  necessary^  to  its  production,  vn.  thai  which 
gives  pleasure ;  and  tho'  it  be  requisite,  that  this  bear 
some  relation  to  self,  yet  that  is  only  requisite  in  order  to 
render  it  agreeable ;  nor  is  self,  properly  speaking,  the  object 
of  this  passion.  Since,  therefore,  pride  has  in  a  manner  two 
objects,  to  which  it  directs  our  view ;  it  follows,  that  where 
neither  of  them  have  any  singularity,  the  passion  must  be 
more  weakened  upon  that  account,  than  a  passion,  which  has 
only  one  object.  Upon  comparing  ourselves  with  others,  as 
we  are  every  moment  apt  to  do,  we  find  we  are  not  in  the 
least  distinguish'd ;  and  upon  comparing  the  object  we 
possess,  we  discover  still  the  same  unlucky  circumstance. 
By  two  comparisons  so  disadvantageous  the  passion  must  be 
entirely  destroy'd. 

III.  The  third  limitation  is,  that  the  pleasant  or  painful 
j  object  be  very  discernible  and  obvious,  and  that  not  only  to 
I  ourselves,  but  to  others  also.  This  circumstance,  like  the 
/       two  foregoing,  has  an  effect  upon  joy,  as  well  as  pride.     We 

fancy  ourselves  more  happy,  as  well  as  more  virtuous  or 
beautiful,  when  we  appear  so  to  others ;  but  are  still  more 
ostentacious  of  our  virtues  than  of  our  pleasures.  This  pro- 
ceeds from  causes,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
afterwards. 

IV.  The  fourth  limitation  is  derived  from  the  inconstancy 


of  the  cause  of  these  passions,  and  from  the  short  duration  of  Sect, 
its  connexion  with  ourselves.     What  is  casual  and  inconstant     .~^ 
gives  but  little  joy,  and  less  pride.     We  are  not  much  satis-  ^^*JJ^^  ^ 
fy'd  with  the  thing  itself;    and  are  still  less  apt  to  feel  any  this sysiM 
new  degrees  of  self-saiisfaction  upon  its  account.     We  foresee 
and  anticipate  its  change  by  the  imagination  ;  which  makes 
us  little  satisfy'd  with  the  thing :  We  compare  it  to  ourselves, 
whose  existence  is  more  durable ;  by  which  means  its  incon* 
stancy  appears  still  greater.     It  seems  ridiculous  to  infer  an 
excellency  in  ourselves  from  an  object,  which  is  of  so  much 
shorter  duration,  and  attends  us  during  so  small  a  part  of 
our  existence.     'Twill  be  easy  to  comprehend  the  reason, 
why  this  cause  operates  not  with  the  same  force  in  joy  as  in 
pride  ;  since  the  idea  of  self  is  not  so  essential  to  the  former 
passion  as  to  the  latter. 

V.  I  may  add  as  a  fifth  limitation,  or  rather  enlargement 
of  this  system,  that  general  rules  have  a  great  influence  upon 
pride  and  humility,  as  well  as  on  all  the  other  passions. 
Hence  we  form  a  notion  of  different  ranks  of  men,  suitable 
to  the  power  or  riches  they  are  possest  of;  and  this  notion 
we  change  not  upon  account  of  any  peculiarities  of  the 
health  or  temper  of  the  persons,  which  may  deprive  them  of 
alt  enjoyment  in  their  possessions.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  same  principles,  that  explain'd  the  influence  of 
general  rules  on  the  understanding.  Custom  readily  carries 
us  beyond  the  just  bounds  in  our  passions,  as  well  as  in  our 
reasonings. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  on  this  occasion^  that  the 
influence  of  general  rules  and  maxims  on  the  passions  very 
much  contributes  to  facilitate  the  effects  of  all  the  principles, 
which  we  shall  explain  in  the  progress  of  this  treatise*  For 
'lis  evident,  that  if  a  person  full*grown,  and  of  the  same 
nature  with  ourselves,  were  on  a  sudden  transported  into  our 
world,  he  wou'd  be  very  much  embarrass'd  with  every  object, 
and  wou'd  not  readily  find  what  degree  of  love  or  hatred, 
pride  or  humility,  or  any  otlier  passion  lie  ought  to  attribute 
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to  ii.  The  passions  are  often  vary'd  by  very  mconsidetable 
principles;  and  these  do  not  always  play  with  a  perfect 
regularity,  especially  on  the  first  trial  But  as  custom  ai 
practice  have  brought  to  light  all  these  principleSj  and  hail 
settled  the  jiisi  value  of  every  thing;  this  must  certain 
comribute  to  the  ea;*)  production  of  the  passions,  and 
us,  by  means  of  general  established  maxims,  in  the  prop 
lions  we  ought  to  observe  in  preferring  one  object 
another.  This  remark  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  obviate  difl 
cullies,  that  may  arise  concerning  some  causes,  which  I  shall 
hereafter  ascribe  to  particular  passions,  and  which  may  be 
esteemed  too  refm'd  to  operate  so  universally  and  certainly,  as 
they  are  found  to  do. 

1  shall  close  this  subject  with  a  reflection   deriv'd  from 
these  five  limitations.     This  reflection  is,  that  the  persom^f 
who  are  proudest,  and  who  in  the  eye  of  the  world  have  most^ 
reason  for  their  pride,  are  not  always  the  happiest ;  nor  the 
most  humble  always  the  most  miserable,  as  may  at  first  sigh 
be  imagin'd  from  this  system.     An  evil  may  be  real,  iho'  it] 
cause  has  no  relation  to  us :  It  may  be  real,  without  being 
peculiar:  It  may  be  real,  without  shew  ing  itself  to  others:  It ' 
may  be  real,  without  being  constant:  And  ii  may  be  real, 
without  falling  under  the  general  rules.     Such  evils  as  these 
will  not  fail  to  render  us  miserable,  iho'  they  have  little  ten- 
dency  to  diminish  pride :  And  perhaps  the  most  real  aiid  the 
most  solid  evils  of  life  will  be  found  of  Uiis  nature. 


SECTION  VIL 

0/  vice  and  viriue. 

Taking  these  limitations  along  with  us,  let  us  procee 
examine  the  causes  of  pride  and  humility ;  and  see,  whether 
in  every  case  we  can  discover  the  double  relations,  by  whii 
they  operate  on  the  passions.     If  we  iind  that  all  these  caui 
are  related  to  self,  and  produce  a  pleasure  or  uneasini 
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ate   from   the   passion,    tljere    will   remain   no  farther  Sect.  VII 
scruple  with  regard  to  ihe  present  system.     We  shall  princi-        *^       . 
pally  endeavour  to  prove  the  latter  point;  the  former  being  ^i^/tis, 
in  a  manner  self-evident. 

To  begin  with  vice  and  virtue,  which  are  the  most 
obvious  causes  of  these  passions ;  ^twou'd  be  entirely  foreign 
to  my  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  controversy,  which 
of  late  years  has  so  much  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  publick, 
whtihtr  these  moral  distincUom  be  founded  on  naiural  and 
original  principles^  or  arise  from  interest  and  education.  The 
examination  of  this  I  reserve  for  the  follo^nng  book;  and  in 
the  mean  time  shal!  endeavour  to  show,  that  my  system 
maintains  its  ground  upon  either  of  these  hypoiheses ;  which 
will  be  a  strong  proof  of  its  solidity; 

For  granting  that  morality  had  no  foundation  in  nature^  it 
mm\  still  be  allow'd»  that  vice  and  vinue,  either  from  self-  i 
interest  or  the  prejudices  of  education,  produce  in  us  a  real  \ 
pain  and  pleasure ;  and  this  we  may  observe  to  be  stren- 
uously asserted  by  the  defenders  of  that  hypothesis.  Every 
passion,  habit,  or  turn  of  character  (say  they)  whicli  has  a 
tendency  to  our  advantage  or  prejudice,  gives  a  delight  or 
uneasiness;  and  *tib  from  thence  the  approbation  of  dis- 
approbation arises*  We  easily  gain  from  the  liberality  of 
others,  but  arc  always  in  danger  of  losing  by  their  avarice ; 
Courage  defends  us,  but  cowardice  lays  us  open  to  every 
attack :  Justice  is  the  support  of  society,  but  injustice,  unless 
check'd,  vvou'd  quickly  prove  its  ruin:  Humility  exalts;  but 
pride  mortifies  us.  For  these  reasons  the  former  qualities 
are  cslecm'd  virtues,  and  the  latter  regarded  as  vices»  Now 
since  'tis  granted  there  is  a  delight  or  uneasiness  still 
attending  merit  or  demerit  of  every  kind,  this  is  all  that  is 
requisite  for  my  purpose. 

But  I  go  farther,  and  observe,  that  this  moral  hyiXDthcsis 
and  my  present  system  not  only  agree  together,  but  also  that, 
allowing  the  former  to  be  just,  'tis  an  absolute  and  invincible 
proof  of  the  lutter.     For  if  all   morality  be  founded  on   the 


Pari  1.    pain  or  pleasure,  which  arises  from  the  prospect  of  any  loss 
'*        or  advantngcT  ihat  may  result  from  our  own  characters,  or 

ndhami'  ^^^"^  those  of  others,  all   the  effects  of  morality  must  be 
iiy.  deriv'd  from  the  same  pain  or  pleasure,  and  among  the  rest, 

the  passions  of  pride  and  humility.  The  very  essence  of 
virtue,  according  to  this  hvpotliesis,  is  to  produce  pleasure. 
and  thai  of  vice  to  give  pain.  The  \irtue  and  vic6  must  be 
pan  of  our  character  in  order  to  excite  pride  or  humility* 
What  farther  proof  can  we  desire  for  the  double  relation  of 
impressions  and  ideas  ?  ^1 

^  The  same  unquestionable  argument  may  be  deriv'd  fro^^ 
the  opinion  of  those,  who  maintain  that  morality  is  some- 
thing real,  essential,  and  founded  on  nature.  The  most  pro- 
bable hypothesis,  which  has  been  advanc'd  to  explain  the  dis- 
tinction betwixt  vice  and  virtue,  and  the  origin  of  moral 
rights  and  obligations,  is,  that  from  a  primary  constitution  of 
nature  certain  characters  and  passions,  by  the  very  view  and 
contemplation,  produce  a  patn,  and  others  in  like  manner 
excite  a  pleasure.  The  uneasiness  and  satisfaction  are  not 
only  inseparable  from  vice  and  virtue,  but  constitute  their 
very  nature  and  essence.  To  approve  of  a  character  is  to 
feel  an  original  delight  upon  its  appearance.  To  disapprov 
of  it  is  to  be  sensible  of  an  uneasiness.  The  pain 
pleasure,  therefore,  being  the  primary  causes  of  vice 
virtue,  must  also  be  the  causes  of  all  their  effects,  and  conse- 
quently of  pride  and  humility,  which  are  the  unavoidable 
attendanis  of  that  distinction. 

But  supposing  this  hypothesis  of  moral  philosophy  shou'd 
be  allow'd  to  l>e  false,  'tis  still  evident,  that  pain  and  pleasure, 
if  not  the  causes  of  vice  and  virtue,  are  at  least  inseparably^ 
from  them.     A  generous  and  noble  character  affords  a  satii^| 
faction  even  in  the  survey ;  and  wlien  presented  to  us,  tho^^ 
only  in  a  poem  or  fable,  never  fails  to  charm  and  delight  as. 
On  the  other  hand  cruelly  and  treachery  displease  from  their 
very  nature  j  nor  is  it  possible  ever  lo  reconcile  us  to  th< 
qualities,  either  in  ourselves  or  others.     Thus  one  hypoihe 
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of  morality  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  foregoing  system,  Sect.  V 11. 
and  ihe  other  at  worst  agrees  \^'ith  it.  " 

But  pride  and  humiUiy  arise  not  from  these  qualities  alone  ^iriui. 
of  the  mind,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  systems  of  eihicks, 
have  been  comprehended  as  pans  of  moral  duty,  but  from 
any  other  that  has  a  connexion  with  pleasure  and  uneasiness. 
Nothing  flatters  our  ^unity  more  than  the  talent  of  pleasing 
by  our  wii,  good  humour,  or  any  other  accomplishment ; 
and  nothing  gives  us  a  more  sensible  monification  than  a 
disappointment  in  any  attempt  of  that  nature.  No  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  tell  what  wit  is*  and  to  shew  why  such  a 
system  of  thought  must  be  receiv'd  under  that  denomination, 
and  such  another  rejected.  'Tis  only  by  taste  we  can  decide 
concerning  it,  nor  are  we  possest  of  any  other  standard,  upon 
which  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  this  kind.  Now  what  is 
this  iojUy  from  which  true  and  false  wit  in  a  manner  receive 
their  being,  and  without  which  no  thought  can  have  a  title  to 
either  of  these  denominations?  'Tis  plainly  nothing  but  a 
sensation  of  pleasure  from  true  wit,  and  of  uneasiness  from 
false,  without  our  being  able  to  lell  the  reasons  of  that  plea- 
sure or  uneasiness.  The  power  of  bestowing  these  opposite 
sensations  is,  therefore,  ihe  very  essence  of  true  and  false 
wit ;  and  consequently  the  cause  of  that  pride  or  humility, 
which  arises  from  ihem. 

There  may,  perhaps^  be  some,  who  being  accustomed  to 
the  style  of  the  schools  and  pulpit,  and  having,  never  con- 
sider'd  human  nature  in  any  other  light,  than  that  in  which 
they  place  it,  may  here  be  surpriz'd  to  hear  me  talk  of  virtue 
as  exciting  pride,  w^hich  they  look  upon  as  a  vice;  and  of 
vice  as  producing  humility,  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
consider  as  a  virtue.     But  not  to  dispute  about  words,  I 
observe,  tliat  by  prtde  I  undeisiand  thai  agreeable  impression, 
which  arises  in  the  mind,  when  ihe  vnew  either  of  our  virtue,     / 
beauty,  riches  or  power  makes  us  salisfyM  with  ourselves:     \ 
And  that  by  humility  I  mean  the  opposite  impression.     *Tis      ' 
evident  the  former  impression  is  not  always  vicious,  nor  the 
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Part  I.    lat  ms.     The  most  rigid  morality  allows  us  to  receive 

•"  ♦*  •      a  rrom  reflecting  on  a  generous  action  ;  and  'tis  by 

andhutfiu  ^^"^  esieem'd  a  virtue  to  feel  any  fruit lesis  remorses  upon 

liiy,  ilie  thoughts  of  past  villainy  and  baseness,     L^t  us,  therefore. 

ex  Limine  these   impressions,   consider'd  in   themselves ;  and 

enquire  into  their  caitse^,.j^^ther  placed  oti  the  mind  or 

body,  ^\-ithout  tr  at  present  with  tliat  merit 

or  blame,  which  , 


» 


VIIL 

Wh  ETHtK  we  Cwi  jr  as  a  pari  of  ourselv 

assent  to  those  philosophers,  who  regard  it  as  something 
external,  it  must  still  be  allow'd  to  be  near  enough  connected 
with  us  to  form  one  of  these  double  relations,  which  I  have 
asserted  to  be  necessary  to  the  causes  of  pride  and  humility. 
Wherever,  therefore,  we  can  find  the  other  relation  of  impres- 
sions to  join  to  this  of  ideas,  we  may  expect  with  assurance 
cither  of  these  passions,  according  as  the  impression  is 
pleasant  or  uneasy.  But  beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  pecu- 
liar delight  and  satisfaction ;  as  deformity  produces  pain, 
upon  whatever  subject  it  may  be  plac'd,  and  whether  surveyed 
in  an  animate  or  inanimate  object.  If  the  beauty  or  de- 
formity, therefore,  be  plac'd  upon  our  own  bodies,  this 
pleasure  or  uneasiness  must  be  converted  into  pride  or 
humility,  as  having  in  this  case  all  the  circumstances  re- 
quisite to  produce  a  perfect  transition  of  impressions  and 
ideas.  These  opposite  sensations  are  related  to  the  opposite 
passions.  The  beauty  or  deformity  is  closely  related  to  self, 
the  object  of  both  these  passions.  No  wonder,  then,  our 
own  beauty  becomes  an  object  of  pride,  and  deformity  of 
humility. 

But  this  effect  of  personal  and  bodily  qualities  is  not  only 
a  proof  of  the  present  system,  by  shewing  that  the  passions 
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arise  not  in  ihis  case  without  all  the  circumsiances  I  have  SftCT.Vfll 
requir'd^  but  may  be  cmploy'd  as  a  stronger  and  more  con*  '  *^- 
vincing  argument.  If  we  consider  all  the  hypotheses,  which  J^^^  ^**^ 
have  been  form'd  cither  by  philosophy  or  common  reason,  di/ormU/^ 
to  explain  the  difference  betwixt  beauty  and  deformity,  we 
shall  find  that  all  of  them  resolve  into  this,  that  beauty  is 
such  an  order  and  construction  of  parts,  as  cither  by  th/ 
primary  consUtution  of  our  nature,  by  custom,  or  by  caprtcA 
is  fitted  to  give  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  soul  This 
18  the  distinguishing  character  of  beauty,  and  forms  all  the 
dilference  betwixt  it  and  deformily,  whose  natural  tendency 
is  to  produce  uneasiness.  Pleasure  and  pain,  therefore,  arc  j 
not  only  necessary  attendants  of  beauty  and  deformity,  but  / 
constitute  their  very  essence.  And  indeed,  if  we  consider,  ' 
that  a  great  part  of  the  beauty,  which  we  admire  either  in 
animals  or  in  other  objects,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  con- 
venience and  utility,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  assent  to 
this  opinion*  That  shape,  which  produce?^  strength,  is 
beautiful  in  one  animal ;  and  that  which  is  a  sign  of  agility 
in  another.  The  order  and  convenience  of  a  palace  are  no 
less  essential  to  its  beauty,  than  its  mere  figure  and  ap- 
pearance. In  like  manner  the  rules  of  archiicclure  require, 
that  tlxe  top  of  a  pillar  shouM  be  more  slender  than  its  base, 
and  tliat  because  such  a  figure  conveys  to  us  the  idea  of 
security,  which  is  pleasant;  whereas  the  contrary  form  gives 
us  the  apprehension  of  danger,  which  is  uneasy.  From  in- 
numerable instances  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  from  conssidering 
that  beauty  like  wit,  cannot  be  defined,  but  is  discern 'd  only 
by  a  taste  or  sensation,  wc  may  conclude,  that  beauty  is 
nothing  but  a  form,  whicli  produces  pleasure,  as  deformity  is 
a  structure  of  parts,  which  conveys  pain  ;  and  since  the 
power  of  producing  pain  and  pleasure  make  in  this  manner 
the  essence  of  beauty  and  deformity,  all  the  effects  of  these 
qualities  must  be  deriv'd  from  the  sensation ;  and  among  the 
rest  pride  and  humility,  which  of  all  their  eflects  are  the 
most  common  and  remarkable. 
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This  argument  I  esteem  just  and  decisive  ;  but  tn  order 
to  give  greater  auihonty  to  the  present  reasoning,  let  us 
suppose  it  false  for  a  moment,  and  see  what  will  follow* 
'Tis  certain,  then,  that  if  the  power  of  producing  pleasure 
and  pain  forms  not  the  essence  of  beauty  and  deformity^  the 
sensations  are  at  least  inseparable  from  the  qualities,  and  'tis 
even  difficult  to  consider  them  apart.  Now  there  is  nothing 
common  to  natural  and  moral  beauty,  (both  of  which  are  ihe 
causes  of  pride)  but  this  power  of  producing  pleasure;  and 
as  a  common  effect  supposes  always  a  common  cause,  'tis 
plain  the  pleasure  must  in  both  cases  be  the  real  and  in- 
fluencing cause  of  the  passion,  Again ;  there  is  nothing 
originally  different  belwixt  the  beauty  of  our  bodies  and  the 
beauty  of  external  and  foreign  objects,  but  that  the  one 
a  near  relation  to  ourselves,  which  is  wanting  in  the  olhi 
This  original  difference,  therefore,  must  be  the  cause  of 
their  other  differences,  and  among  the  rest,  of  their  different 
influence  upon  the  passion  of  pride,  which  is  excited  by  the 
beauty  of  our  person,  but  is  not  affected  in  the  least  by  that 
of  foreign  and  external  objects.  Placing,  then,  these  two 
conclusions  together,  we  find  they  compose  the  prccedi 
system  betwixt  them,  viz.  that  pleasure,  as  a  related  or 
sembling  impression,  when  plac'd  on  a  related  object,  by 
natural  transition,  produces  pride ;  and  its  contrary,  humility 
This  system,  then,  seems  already  sufficiently  confirmed  by 
experience;  tho'  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  all  our  argu* 
mcnts. 

*Tis  not  the  beauty  of  the  body  alone  that  produces  pride^ 
but  also  its  strength  and  force.   Strength  is  a  kind  of  pow 
and  therefore  the  desire  to  excel  in  strength  is  to  be  conside 
as  an  inferior  species  of  amhiiion^     For  this  reason  the  pi 
sent    phsenomenon    will    be   sufficiently   accounted   for, 
explaining  that  passion. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  accomplishments  we  may 
observe  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourselves  is  either  useful, 
beautiful,  or  surprising,  is  an  object  of  pride ;  and  it's  coo- 


tite 

aiT^ 

rent 

the      I 
hat     I 


trary,  of  humiHty.     Now  'tis  obvious,  that  every  thing  useful, : 
beautiftil  or  surprising,  agrees  in  producing  a  separate  plea- 
sure, and  agTees  in  nothing  else.     The  pleasure,  therefore, /^]J^ 
with  the  relation  to  self  must  be  the  cause  of  the  passion.       l<^'/^^ 

Tho'  it  shou'd  be  question'd,  whether  beauty  be  not  some-) 
thing  real,  and  different  from  the  power  of  producing  pleasure, 
it  can  never  be  disputed,  that  as  surprize  is  nothing  but  a 
pleasure  arising  from  novelty,  it  is  not»  properly  speaking, 
a  quality  in  any  object,  but  merely  a  passion  or  impression  in 
the  soul.  It  must,  therefore,  be  from  that  impression,  that 
pride  by  a  natural  transition  arises.  And  it  arises  so  naturally, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  us  or  belonging  to  us,  which  produces 
sarprize,  that  does  not  at  the  same  time  excite  that  other 
passion.  Thus  we  are  vain  of  the  surprising  adventures  we 
have  met  with,  the  escapes  we  have  made,  and  dangers  we 
have  been  expos'd  to*  Hence  the  origin  of  vulgar  lying; 
where  men  without  any  interest,  and  merely  out  of  vanity, 
heap  up  a  number  of  extraordinary  events,  which  are  either 
the  fictions  of  their  brain,  or  if  true,  have  at  least  no  con- 
nexion with  themselves.  Their  fruitful  invention  supplies 
iheni  with  a  variety  of  adventures;  and  where  that  talent  is 
wanting,  they  appropriate  such  as  belong  to  others,  in  order 
to  satijify  tlieir  vanity. 

In  this  pbaenomenon  are  contain'd  two  curious  experi- 
ments, which  if  we  compare  them  together,  according  to  the 
known  rules,  by  which  we  judge  of  cause  and  effect  in 
anatomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  other  sciences,  will  be  an 
undeniable  argument  for  that  influence  of  the  double  relations 
above* mentioned.  By  one  of  these  experiments  we  find,  that 
an  object  produces  pride  merely  by  the  interposition  of  plea- 
sure; and  that  because  the  quality,  by  which  it  produces 
pride,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  the  power  of  producing 
pleasure.  By  the  other  experiment  we  find,  that  the  pleasure 
produces  the  pride  by  a  transition  along  related  ideas ;  because 
when  we  cut  off  tliat  relation  the  passion  is  immediately  de* 
stro/d.     A  surprising  adventure,  in   which  we  have  been 
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Part  I.    ourselves  engag'd,  is  related  to  us,  and  by  that  means  pro- 
duces  pride :    But  the  adventures  of  others,  tho'  tbey  may 
mdhumi'  ^^^^^  pleasure,  yet  for  want  of  this  relation  of  ideas,  never 
Hij.  excite  that  passion^     What  farther  proof  can  be  desired  for 

the  present  system? 

There  is  only  one  objection  to  this  system  with  regard  to 
our  body ;  which  is,  that  tho'  nothing  be  more  agreeable 
than  health,  and  more  painful  than  sickness,  yet  commonly 
men  are  neither  proud  of  the  onet  nor  mortify'd  with  the 
othcn  This  will  easily  be  accounted  for,  if  we  consider  the 
second  ^n^/ourlh  limitations,  proposed  to  our  general  s>^em. 
It  was  observ'd,  that  no  object  ever  produces  pride  or 
humility,  if  it  has  not  Bomethins^  pecuUur  to  ourself ;  as  also, 
that  every  cause  of  that  passion  must  be  in  some  measu 
constant^  and  hold  some  proportion  to  the  duration  of  ours 
which  is  its  object.  Now  as  health  and  sickness  vary  ince 
santly  to  all  men,  and  there  is  none,  who  is  ioldy  or  certain 
fix'd  in  either,  these  accidental  blessings  and  calamities  are 
in  a  manner  separated  from  us,  and  are  never  consider*d 
connected  with  our  being  and  existence*  And  that  th 
account  is  just  appears  hence,  that  wherever  a  malady  of  any 
kind  is  so  rooted  in  our  constitution,  that  we  no  longer  ente^ 
tain  any  hopes  of  recovery,  from  that  moment  it  becon 
an  object  of  humility;  as  is  evident  in  old  men»  whoriT 
nothing  mortifies  more  than  the  consideration  of  their  ag 
and  infirmities.  They  endeavour,  as  long  as  possible, 
conceal  their  blindness  and  deafness,  their  rheums  and  gouii 
nor  do  they  ever  confess  them  without  reluctance  and 
easiness.  And  tho'  young  men  are  not  asham'd  of  eve 
head-ach  or  cold  they  fall  into,  yet  no  topic  is  so  proper  1 
mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  entertain  a  mean  opinic 
of  our  nature,  than  this,  that  we  are  every  moment  of  ol] 
lives  subject  to  such  infirmities.  This  sufficiently  proves  tin 
bodily  pain  and  sickness  are  in  themselves  proper  causes  of 
humility  ;  tho'  the  cuslom  of  estimating  every  thing  by  com- 
parison more  than  by  its  intrinsic  worth  aud  value,  makes  us 


overlook  these  calamities,  which  we  find  to  be  incident  to  Sect. 
evQiy  one,  and  causes  us  to  form  an  idea  of  our  merit  and  ** 
character  independent  of  them.  ad^ntag€$ 

We  are  asham'd  of  such  maladies  as  affect  others,  and  are  anJifis- 
either  dangerous  or  disagreeable  to  them.     Of  the  epilepsy ;  '^'j 

becatise  it  g^ves  a  horror  to  every  one  present :  Of  the  itch ; 
because  it  is  infectious :  Of  the  kingWvii ;  because  it  com- 
monly goes  to  positcrity*  Men  always  consider  the  senti* 
ments  of  others  in  their  judgment  of  themselves,  This  has 
evidently  appear^  in  some  of  the  foregoing  reasonings ;  and 
will  appear  still  more  evidently,  and  be  more  fully  explained 
afterwards. 

SECTION  IX. 

Of  ixUmal  advaniages  and  disadvantages* 

But  tho'  pride  and  humility  have  the  qu.^lities  of  our  mind 
and  body,  that  is  ^^;^  for  their  natural  and  more  immediate 
caasea»  we  find  by  experience,  that  there  are  many  other 
objects,  which  produce  these  affections,  and  that  the  primary 
one  is»  in  some  measure,  obscur'd  and  lost  l\v  the  mufitplicity 
of  foreign  and  extrinsic.  We  found  a  vanity  upon  houses, 
gardens,  equipages,  as  well  as  upon  personal  merit  and 
accomplishments;  and  tho'  these  external  advantages  be  In 
themselves  widely  distant  from  thought  or  a  person,  yet  they 
considerably  influence  even  a  passion,  which  is  directed  to 
that  as  its  ultimate  object.  This  happens  when  external 
objects  acquire  any  particular  relation  to  ourselves,  and  are 
assoctaled  or  connected  with  us.  A  beautiful  fish  in  the 
ocean,  an  animal  in  a  desart,  and  indeed  any  thing  that 
oeither  belongs,  nor  is  related  to  us,  has  no  manner  of  influ- 
ence on  our  vanity,  whatever  extraordinary  qualities  it  may 
be  endowed  with,  and  whatever  degree  of  surprize  and 
admiration  it  may  naturally  occasion.  It  must  be  some 
way  associated  with  us  in  order  to  touch  our  pride.  Its 
idea  must  hang  in  a  manner,  upon  that  of  ourselves ;  and 
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the  transiiion  from  the  one  to  the  other  must  be  easj  and 
natuml 

But  here  'tis  remarkable,  that  tho'  the  relation  of  resemhhna 
operates  upon  the  mind  in  the  same  manner  as  contiguity  and 
causation,  in  conveying  us  from  one  idea  to  another,  yet  *us 
si^ldom  a  foundation  either  of  pride  or  of  humility.  If  we 
resemble  a  person  in  any  of  the  valtiable  parts  of  his  character, 
we  must,  in  some  degree,  possess  the  quality,  in  which  we 
resemble  him ;  and  this  quality  we  always  chuse  to  sur\^ey 
directly  in  ourselves  rather  than  by  refleitioii  in  another 
person,  when  we  wou*d  found  upon  it  any  degree  of  vanity. 
So  that  tho'  a  likeness  may  occasionally  produce  that  passion 
by  suggesting  a  more  advantageous  idea  of  ourselves, 
there  the  view  fixes  at  last,  and  the  passion  finds  its  uhimafil 
and  final  cause. 

There  are  instances,  indeed,  wherein  men  shew  a  vanity  in 
resembling  a  great  man  in  his  countenance,  shape,  air,  or 
other  minute  circumstances,  that  contribute  not  in  any  degree 
to  his  reputation ;  but  it  must  be  confess*d,  that  this  extends 
nol  very  far,  nor  is  of  any  considerable  moment  in  these 
affections.  For  this  I  assign  the  following  reason*  We  can 
never  have  a  vanity  of  resembling  in  trifles  any  person,  unless 
he  be  possessed  of  very  shining  qualities,  which  give  us  a 
resj^ect  and  veneration  for  him.  These  qualiiies,  then*  are, 
properly  speaking,  the  causes  of  our  vanity,  by  means  of  their 
relation  to  ourselves.  Now  after  what  manner  are  they 
related  to  ourselves  ?  They  are  parts  of  the  person  we  valu 
and  consequently  connected  with  these  trifles ;  which  arc  all 
Buppos'd  to  be  parts  of  him.  These  trifles  are  connected 
with  the  resembling  qualities  in  us ;  and  these  qualities  in  us, 
being  parts,  are  connected  with  the  whole;  and  by  that 
means  form  a  chain  of  several  links  betwixt  ourselves  and  the 
shining  qualities  of  the  person  we  resemble.  But  besides 
that  this  multitude  of  relations  must  weaken  the  connexion; 
'tis  evident  the  mind,  in  pass^ing  from  the  shining  qualities  I 
tlie  trivial  ones,  must  by  that  contrast  the  better  perceive  tl 


minuteness  of  the  latter,  and  be  in  some  mea?iure  asham'd  of  Sect,  IX. 
the  comparison  and  resemblance.  ••  ' 

The  relation,  therefore,  of  conliguityr  or  that  of  causation,  Jf^^^J^j 
betwixt  the  cause  and  object  of  pride  and  hurailily,  is  alone  atid dis^ 
requisite  to  give  rise  to  these  passions ;  and  these  relations  ^^^^^^S*^' 
are  nothing  else  but  qualities,  by  which  the  imigination  is 
convey'd  from  one  idea  to  another.  Now  let  us  consider 
what  effect  these  can  possibly  havjr  upon  the  mind,  and  by 
what  means  they  become  so  requisite  to  the  production  of  the 
passions.  'Tis  evident,  that  the  association  of  ideas  operates 
in  so  silent  and  imperceptible  a  manner,  thai  we  are  scarce 
sensible  of  it,  and  discover  it  more  by  its  effects  than  by  any 
immediate  feeling  or  perception.  It  produces  no  emotioi>, 
and  gives  rise  to  no  new  impression  of  any  kind,  but  only 
modifies  those  ideas,  of  which  the  mind  was  formerly  possess'd. 
and  w^hich  it  cou*d  recal  upon  occasion*  From  this  reasoning, 
as  well  as  from  undoubied  experience,  we  may  conclude,  that 
an  association  of  ideaSj  however  necessary,  is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  give  rjse  to  any  passion. 

'Tis  evident,  then,  that  when  the  mind  feels  the  passion 
either  of  pride  or  humility  upon  the  appearance  of  a  related 
object,  there  is^  beside  the  relation  or  transition  of  thought^ 
an  emotion  or  original  impression  produced  by  some  other 
principle.  The  question  is,  whether  the  emotion  first  pro- 
duced be  the  passion  itself,  or  some  other  impression  related 
to  it.  This  question  w^e  cannot  be  long  in  deciding.  For 
besides  all  the  other  arguments,  with  which  this  subject 
abounds,  it  must  evidently  appear,  that  the  relation  of  ideas, 
which  experience  shews  to  be  so  requisite  a  circumstance  to 
the  production  of  the  passion,  wou'd  be  entirely  superfluous, 
were  it  not  to  second  a  relaiion  of  affections,  and  facilitate 
the  transition  from  one  impression  to  another.  If  nature 
produced  immediately  the  passion  of  pride  or  humility,  it 
wou'd  be  compleated  in  itself,  and  wou'd  require  no  farther 
addition  or  em  Tease  from  any  other  affection.  But  supposing 
the  6rst  emotion  to  be  only  related  to  pride  or  humility,  *tis 
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easily  conceived  to  what  purpose  the  relation  of  objects  may 
serve,  and  how  the  two  dififerent  associations,  of  impressions 
and  ideas,  by  uniting  their  forces,  may  assist  each  others 
operation.  This  is  not  only  easily  conceived,  but  I  will 
veiilure  to  afEmi  *tis  the  only  manner,  in  which  we  can  con- 
ceive this  siibject.  An  easy  transition  of  ideas,  which,  of 
itself,  causes  no  emotion,  can  never  be  necessary,  or  even 
useful  to  the  passions,  but  by  forwarding  the  transi 
betwixt  some  related  impressions.     Not  to  mention,  that 
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same  object  causes  a  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  pride,  not 
only  in  proportion  to  tlie  encrease  or  decrease  of  its 
qualities,  but  also  to  the  distance  or  nearness  of  the  relatioD 
which  is  a  clear  argument  for  the  transition  of  aflTectioi 


along  the  relation  of  ideas  ;  since  every  change  in  the  rela* 
lion  produces  a  proportionable  change  in  the  passion.  Thus 
one  part  of  the  preceding  system,  concerning  the  relations  of 
ideas  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  other,  concerning  that  of  im* 
pressions ;  and  is  itself  so  evidendy  founded  on  experience, 
that  'tvvou'd  be  lost  lime  to  endeavour  farther  to  prove  it. 

This  will  appear  siill  more  evidently  in  particular  instance$,^j 
Men  are  vain  of  the  beauty  of  their  country,  of  their  counej|^| 
of  their  parish.  Here  the  idea  of  beauty  plainly  produces  8^^ 
pleasure.  This  pleasure  is  related  to  pride.  The  object  or 
cause  of  this  pleasure  is,  by  the  supposition,  related  to  sel£^| 
or  the  object  of  pride.  By  this  double  relation  of  impression^^ 
and  ideas,  a  transition  is  made  from  the  one  impression  to 
the  other. 

Men  arc  also  vain  of  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 
which  they  were  born  ;  of  the  fertility  of  their  native  soil ; 
the  goodness  of  the  wines,  fruits  or  victuals,  produced  by  itr 
of  the  softness  or  force  of  their  language ;  with  other  par- 
ticulars of  that  kind.  These  objects  have  plainly  a  reierence 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  are  originally  considered  as 
agreeable  to  the  feeling,  taste  or  hearing.  How  is  it  possible 
they  cou'd  ever  become  objects  of  pride,  except  by  means  of 
that  transition  at)ove*explain'd? 
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There  are  some,  that  discover  a  vanity  of  an  opposite  kind,  Seciv 
and  affect  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  in  comparison  of  Qf^^^^^^^^ 
those,  to   which   they  have  travelled.     These  persons  find,  ndvant&gti 
when  they  are  at  home,  and  surrounded  with  their  country-  ^'^*''^' 
men,  that  the  strong  relation  betwixt  them  and  their  own 
nalton  is  shar*d  with  so  many,  that  'tis  in  a  manner  lost  to 
them  ;  whereas  their  distant  relation  to  a  foreign  country, 
which  is  forni'd  by  their  having  seen  it  and  liv'd  in  it,  is 
augmented  by  their  considering   how   few   there   are   who 
have  done  the  same.     For  diis  reason  they  always  admire  the 
beauty,  utility  and  rarity  of  what  is  abroad,  above  what  is  at 
home. 

Since  we  can  be  vain  of  a  country,  climate  or  any  inanimate 
objecij  which  bears  a  relation  to  us^  'tis  no  wonder  we  are 
vain  of  the  qualities  of  those,  who  are  connected  with  us  by 
blood  or  friendship.  Accordingly  we  find,  thai  the  very 
same  qualities,  which  in  ourselves  produce  pride,  produce 
also  in  a  lesser  degree  the  same  aflection,  when  discovered  in 
persons  related  to  us.  The  beauty,  address,  merit,  credit 
and  honours  of  their  kindred  are  cart  fully  displayed  by  the 
proud,  as  some  of  dicir  most  considerable  sources  of  their 
vanity. 

As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  ourselves,  so  to  satisfy  our 
vanity  we  desire  that  every  one,  who  has  any  connexion  with 
us,  should  likewise  be  possest  of  them,  and  are  ashamM  of 
any  one,  that  is  mean  or  poor,  among  our  friends  and 
relations.  For  this  reason  we  remove  the  poor  as  far  from 
us  as  possible ;  and  as  we  cannot  prevent  poverty  in  some 
distant  collaterals,  and  our  forefathers  are  taken  lo  be  our 
nearest  relations  ;  upon  this  account  every  one  affects  to  be 
of  a  good  family,  and  to  be  descended  from  a  long  succession 
of  rich  and  honourable  ancestors. 

I  have  frequently  observed,  that  those,  who  boast  of  the 
antiquity  of  their  families,  are  glad  when  they  can  join  this 
circumstance,  that  their  ancestors  for  many  generations  have 
been  uninterrupted  proprietors  of  the  same  portion  of  land. 


vt 


been  transplanted  into  any  other  county  or  province,     I  have 


dkumi'  ^^^^  observ'd^  that  'tis  an  additional  subject  of  vanity,  whi 
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I  hey  can  boast,  that  these  possessions  have  been  transmits 
thro*  a  descent  compos'd  entirely  of  males,  and  that   ihe 
honours  and  fortune  have  never  past  ihro*  any  femate.     Let 
us  endeavour  to  explain  these  phsenoniena  by  the  foregoing 
system, 

'Tis  evident,  that  when  any  one  boasts  of  ihe  antiquity  of 
his  family,  ihe  subjects  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  the  exte: 
of  time  and  number  of  ancestors,  but  also  their  riches  an' 
credit,  which  arc  supposed  to  reflect  a  lustre  on  himself  on      , 
account  of  his  relation  to  them,     He  first  considers  ibearf^H 
objects ;  is  affected  by  them  in  an  agreeable  manner ;   an^^ 
then  returning  back  to  himself,  ihro^  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child,  is  elevated  with  the  passion  of  pride,  by  means  of 
the  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas.     Since  therefore 
the  passion  depends  on  these  relations,  whatever  strengthens 
any  of  the  relations  must  also  encrease  the  passion,  and 
whatever  weakens  the  relations  must  diminish  the  passion. 
Now  'tis  certain  the  identity  of  the  possession  strengthens  the 
relation  of  idtas  arising  from  blood  and  kindred,  and  conveys 
the  fancy  with  greater  facility  from  one  generation  to  another, 
from  the  remotest  ancestors  to  their  posterity,  who  are  bol 
their  heirs  and  their  descendants.     By  this  facility  the  i 
presbion  is  transmitted  more  entire,  and  excites  a  greaii 
degree  of  pride  and  vanity, 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  transmission  of  the  honours 
and  fortune  thro'  a  succession  of  males  widiout  their  passing 
thro'  any  female.  *Tis  a  quality  of  human  nature,  which  we 
shall  consider  '  afterwards,  that  the  imagination  naturally 
turns  to  whatever  is  important  and  considerable;  and  where 
two  objects  are  presented  to  it,  a  smaU  and  a  great  onc^ 
usually  leaves  the  former,  and  dwells  entirely  upon  the  latt<.r. 
As  in  tlie  society  of  marriage,  the  male  sex  has  the  advantage 
Pan  n,  tcct.  t. 


her, 


above  the  female,  the  husband  6rst  engages  our  attention ;  Sbct.  X. 
and  whether  we  consider  him  directly,  or  reach  him  by  •*  - 
passing  thro'  related  objects,  the  thought  both  rests  upon  J^^^^. 
him  with  greater  saiis''action,  and  arrives  al  him  with  greater 
faciliiy  than  his  consort.  Tis  eUsy  to  see,  that  tliis  property 
must  strengthen  the  child's  relation  to  the  father,  and  weaken 
that  to  the  mother.  For  as  ail  relations  are  nothing  but  a_ 
^~;propeDsity  to  pass  from  one  idea  to  another,  whatever 
Strengthens  the  .projjenf  Uj  strengthens  the  relation  ;  and  as 
we  have  a  stronger  proi>ensity  to  pass  from  the  idea  of  the 
children  to  that  of  the  father,  than  from  the  same  idea  to  that 
of  the  mother,  we  ought  to  regard  the  former  relation  as  the 
closer  and  more  considerable.  This  is  the  reason  why 
children  commonly  bear  their  fathers  name,  and  are  esteem'd 
to  be  of  nobler  or  baser  birth,  according  to  his  family.  And 
tho'  the  mother  shou'd  be  pos&cst  of  a  buperior  spirit  and 
genius  to  the  father,  as  often  happetis,  llie  general  rule 
prevails,  notwithstanding  the  exception,  according  to  the 
doctrine  abo\e-exptain 'd.  Nay  even  wlien  a  superiority  of 
any  kind  is  so  great,  or  when  any  other  reasons  have  such  an 
effect,  as  to  make  the  children  rather  represent  the  mothers 
family  than  the  father's,  the  general  rule  still  retains  such  an 
efficacy  that  it  weakens  the  relation,  and  makes  a  kind  of 
break  in  the  line  of  ancestors.  The  imagination  runs  not 
along  them  with  facility,  nor  is  able  to  transfer  the  honour 
and  credit  of  the  ancestors  to  their  posterity  of  the  same 
name  and  famliy  so  readily »  as  when  the  transitfon  is  con- 
formable to  the  general  rules,  and  passes  from  father  to  son, 
or  from  brother  to  brother* 

SECTION  X. 

0/  properly  and  rukeu 

But  the  relation,  which  is  esteem'd  tlic  closest,  and  which 
of  ail  others  produces  most  commonly  the  passion  of  pride, 
is  that  oi properly.    This  lelatit  n  'twill  be  impossible  for  me 
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\  Part  1.    fiiHj  to  explain  before  I  come  to  treat  of  justice  and  ibc 
other    moral   virtues.      Tis   sufTjcient   lo   obserx'^e    on   this 

ttdk  -  <^c^asion,  that  property  may  be  d^dnd.such  a  r  el  at  ton  dehtiM 
a  ftrson  and  an  object  as  ptrmtls  him^  but  forbids  any  other ^ 
the  free  use  and  possession  of  it,  without  viola tiftg  the  laws  ( 
justice  and  moral  equity.  If  justice,  therefore,  be  a  virta 
which  has  a  natural  and  original  influence  on  the  human 
mind,  property  may  be  look'd  upon  as  a  pariicular  specie 
of  causation ;  whether  we  consider  the  liberty  it  gives  tb 
proprietor  to  operate  as  he  please  upon  the  object,  or  th" 
advantages,  which  he  reaps  from  it.  'Tis  the  same  case,  if_ 
justice,  according  to  the  system  of  certain  philosopher 
shou'd  be  esteemed  an  artificial  and  not  a  natural  viriug 
For  then  honour,  and  cu^^tom,  and  civil  laws  supply  the 
place  of  natural  conscience,  and  produce,  in  some  degree, 
the  same  effects.  This  in  the  mean  time  is  certain,  thai  the 
mention  of  the  property  naUirally  carries  our  thought  to  the 
proprietor,  and  of  the  proprietor  to  ihe  pwperty  ;  which  bein 
a  proof  of  a  perfect  relation  of  ideas  is  all  that  is  requisite  i 
our  present  purpose*  A  relation  of  ideas,  join'd  to  that  of 
impressions,  always  produces  a  transition  of  affections ;  and 
therefore^  whenever  any  pleasure  or  pain  arises  from  an 
object,  connected  with  us  by  property,  we  may  be  certaiv 
that  either  pride  or  humility  must  arise  from  this  conjunclic 
of  relations ;  if  the  foregoing  system  be  solid  and  satisfactory* 
And  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  we  may  soon  Batisfy  ourselv 
by  the  most  cursory  view  of  human  life. 

Every  thing  belonging  to  a  vain  man  is  the  best  that  is 
any  where  to  be  found.  His  houses,  equipage,  furniture, 
cloaths,  horses,  hounds,  excel  all  others  in  his  conceit ;  and 
'tis  easy  to  observe,  that  from  the  least  advantage  in  any  of 
these^  he  draws  a  new  subject  of  pride  and  vanity.  His 
wine,  if  you'll  believe  him,  has  a  finer  Havour  than  any  other ; 
his  cookery  is  more  exquisite ;  his  table  more  orderly ;  his 
servants  more  expert;  the  air,  in  which  he  lives 
healthful :  tlie  soil  he  cultivates  more  fertile :  his  fruit 
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earlier  and  to  greater  perfection:  Such  a  thing  is  remarkable   Sect. 
for  its  novelty;  such  another  for  it3  antiquity:  This  is  the     "■*^ 
%irorkmanship  of  a  famous  artist,  that  belonged  once  to  such  Jnd^^ 
a  prince  or  great  man :  All  objects,  in  a  word,  that  are  useful, 
beautiful  or  surprizing,  or  are  related  to  such,  may,  by  means 
of  property,  give  rise  to  this  passion.     These  agree  in  giving 
pleasure,  and  agree  in  nothing  else.     This  alone  is  common 
to  them;  and  therefore  must  be  the  quality  that  produces 
the  passion,  which  is  their  common  effect.     As  every  new 
instance  is  a  new  argument,  and  as  the  instances  are  here 
without  number,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  scarce  any 
system  was  ever  so  fully  prov'd  by  experience,  as  that  which 
I  have  here  advanced. 

If  the  property  of  any  thing,  that  gives  pleasure  either  by 
its  utility,  beauty  or  novelty,  produces  also  pride  by  a  double 
relation  of  impressions  and  ideas ;  we  need  not  be  surpriz'd, 
that  the  power  of  acquiring  this  property,  shou'd  have  the 
same  effect.  Now  riches  are  to  be  consider'd  as  the  power 
of  acquiring  the  property  of  what  pleases ;  and  'tis  only  in 
this  view  they  have  any  influence  on  the  passions.  Paper 
will,  on  many  occasions,  be  consider'd  as  riches,  and  that 
because  it  may  convey  the  power  of  acquiring  money  :  And 
money  is  not  riches,  as  it  is  a  metal  endow'd  with  certain 
qualities  of  solidity,  weight  and  fusibility;  but  only  as  it  has 
a  relation  to  the  pleasures  and  conveniences  of  life.  Taking 
then  this  for  granted,  which  is  in  itself  so  evident,  we  may 
draw  from  it  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  I  have  yet 
employ'd  to  prove  the  influence  of  the  double  relations  on 
pride  and  humility. 

It  has  been  observ'd  in  treating  of  the  understanding,  that 
the  distinction,  which  we  sometimes  make  betwixt  a  pcwer 
and  the  exercise  of  it,  is  entirely  frivolous,  and  that  neither 
man  nor  any  other  being  ought  ever  to  be  thought  possest 
of  any  ability,  unless  it  be  exerted  and  put  in  action.  But 
the'  this  be  strictly  true  in  a  just  and  philosophical  way  of 
thinking,  'tis  certain  it  is  not  the  philosophy  of  our  passions ; 
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pride 
f  humi' 


Part  L  buL  that  many  things  operate  upon  tiiem  by  means  of 
idea  and  supposition  gf  power,  independent  of  its  acti 
exercise.  We  are  pleas'd  when  we  acquire  an  ability  of 
procuring  pleasure,  and  are  displeas'd  when  another  acquires 
a  power  of  giving  pain.  This  is  evident  from  exi>erience; 
but  in  order  to  give  a  just  cxphcation  of  the  matter,  and 
account  for  this  saltsfaciion  and  uneasiness,  we  must  weigh 
the  following  reflections, 

*Tis  evident  the  error  of  distinguishing  power  from  it^ 
exercise  proceeds  not  entirely  from  the  scholasiic  doctrine  ^ 
frei'Wiil,  which,  indeed,  enters  very  little  into  common  liB 
and  has  but  small  influence  on  our  vulgar  and  popular  ways 
of  tliinking*  According  to  that  doctrine,  motives  deprive  i 
not  of  free-will,  nor  take  away  our  power  of  performing  i 
forbearing  any  action.  But  according  to  common  notions 
a  man  has  no  power,  where  very  considerable  motives 
betwixt  him  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires,  and  determi^ 
him  to  forbear  what  he  wishes  to  perform,  I  do  not  th 
I  have  fallen  into  my  enemies  power,  when  I  see  him  pa 
me  in  the  streets  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  while  I  am 
proxided  of  any  weapon.  I  know  that  the  fear  of  the  civil 
magistrate  is  as  strong  a  restraint  as  any  of  iron,  and  that 
1  am  in  as  perfect  safely  as  if  he  were  chained  or  imprisoned. 
But  when  a  person  acquires  such  an  authority  over  me,  that 
not  only  there  is  no  external  obstacle  to  his  actions;  but  also 
that  he  may  punish  or  reward  me  as  he  pleases,  witliout  any 
dread  of  punishment  in  his  turn,  I  then  attribute  a  full  power 
10  him,  and  consider  myself  as  his  subject  or  vassal* 

Now  if  we  compare  these  two  cases,  that  of  a  person^  who 
has  very  strong  motives  of  interest  or  safety  to  forbear  any 
action,  and  that  of  another,  who  lies  under  no  such  obliga- 
tion, we  shall  find,  according  to  the  philosophy  explained  in 
ihc  foregoing  book,  that  the  only  kmnjun  difference  betwij 
them  lies  in  this,  that  in  the  former  case  we  conclude  i/c 
past  fxpcrunce,  that  the  person  never  will  perform  that  actk 
tind  in  the  latter,  that  he  po-sibly  or  probabl)  will  pet forn  i 


Nothing  is  more  fluctuating  and  inconstant  on  many  occa-  Skct.  X, 
sions,  than  the  will  of  man;  nor  is  there  any  thing  but  strong  '* 
motives,  which  can  give  us  an  absolute  certainly  in  pronounc*  /ndrf^u, 
big  concermng  any  of  his  future  actions.  When  we  see  a 
person  free  from  these  motives,  we  suppose 'a  possibility 
either  of  his  acting  or  forbearing;  and  ilio*  in  general  we 
may  conclude  him  to  be  determin'd  by  motives  and  causes, 
yet  this  removes  not  the  uncertainty  of  our  judgment  con- 
cerning these  causes,  nor  the  influence  of  that  uncertainty  on 
the  passions.  Since  therefore  we  ascribe  a  jxjwer  of  per- 
forming an  action  to  ^^^^ly  one,  who  has  no  very  powerful 
motive  to  forbear  it,  and  refuse  it  to  such  as  have ;  it  may 
justly  be  concluded,  that  power  has  always  a  reference  lo  its 
exera'se,  either  actual  or  f^irobable,  and  that  we  consider 
a  person  as  endowed  with  any  ability  when  we  find  from  past 
erperienoe,  that  'tis  probable,  or  at  least  possible  he  may 
exert  it.  And  indeed,  as  our  passions  always  regard  the 
real  existence  of  objects,  and  we  always  judge  of  this  reality 
from  past  instances;  nothing  can  be  mure  likely  of  itself, 
without  any  farther  reasoning,  than  that  power  consists  in 
the  j>ossibihiy  or  probability  of  any  action,  as  discovered  by 
experience  and  the  practice  of  the  world. 

Now  'tis  evident,  that  wherever  a  person  is  in  such  a  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  me,  that  there  is  no  very  powerful 
motive  to  deter  him  from  injuring  me,  and  consequently  'tis 
uncertain  whether  he  will  injure  me  or  not,  I  must  be  uneasy 
m  such  a  situation,  and  cannot  consider  the  possibility  or 
probability  of  that  injury  without  a  sensible  concern.  The 
passions  are  not  only  affected  by  such  events  as  are  certain 
and  infallible,  but  also  in  an  inferior  degree  by  such  as  are 
possible  and  contingent.  And  tho'  perhaps  I  never  really 
feel  any  harm,  and  discover  by  the  event,  that,  philosophically 
speaking,  the  person  never  had  any  power  of  harming  me ; 
since  he  did  not  exert  any ;  tiiis  prevents  not  my  uneasiness 
from  the  preceding  uncertainty.  The  agreeable  passions 
may   here  operate   as   well   as   the  uneasy,  and  convey  a 
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Paet  V,    pleasare  when  I  peteelve  a  good  to  becooie  diba' 

"         or  probable  by  t£ie  po^bilit|'  or  f>TobaHEtf  of  atwlbeff 

2^^^J^.  bcswmu^  k  on  tne,  opoti  tbe  removal  of  aoj  strong  1 

iiiy^  whlcii  migM  formertj  bave  faioil^d  kim. 

But  we  maj  bitber  obscn  e,  ibat  Ums  s 

|i  wlieii  any  good  approacbes  to  siKh  m  maoner  tim  H  ii  h 

oneV  mtm  power  to  lake  or  leave  tt,  and  ibere  neitber  is  asf 
pbj^cm]  innpediiDeni,  nor  anj  verjr  stroiig  iEK)Cm  Co  biads 
our  eojojjneDi.  As  all  men  d^ire  pleafOie.  BOdilng  cia  tie 
tnore  probable,  tban  its  esiiteoce  when  tbcre  is  no  exsetiaJ 
obstacle  to  the  pcodndng  at»  aad  meti  pefceive  no  daagi^  in 
-  foUownig  tlteu'  indiantioiML  la  tliat  cuse  tbdr  miginatiaD 
eaiily  vitittpties  tibe  sttds&ction,  and  conveji  ibe  s^mt  joj, 
as  if  ibeT  were  perswaded  n^  if«  rt^a!  .ir.i^  irfinl  eTltfJ^f^^  .^ 

But  this  accounts  not  sufficiently  for  the  satisfaction,  which 
attends  riches.  A  miser  receives  delight  from  his  money; 
that  is,  from  the  fou<r  it  affords  him  of  procuring  all  the 
pleasures  and  conveniences  of  life,  tho'  he  knows  he  has 
enjoyed  his  riches  for  forty  years  wiihout  ever  emplopng 
them :  and  consequently  cannot  conclude  by  any  species  of 
reasoning,  ihat  the  real  existence  of  ihese  pleasures  is  nearer, 
than  if  he  were  en li rely  depriv'd  of  all  his  possessions.  But 
tho'  he  cannot  form  any  such  conclusion  in  a  way  of  reason- 
ing concerning  the  nearer  approach  of  ilie  pleasure,  *iis  certain 
he  tmagtnes  it  to  approach  nearer,  whenex-er  all  external 
obstacles  are  removM,  along  wiih  the  more  powerful  motives 
of  interest  and  danger,  which  oppose  it.  For  farther  satis- 
faction on  this  head  1  must  refer  to  my  account  of  the  will, 
where  I  shall  *  explain  that  false  sensaiion  of  liberty,  which 
makes  us  imagine  we  can  perform  any  thing,  that  is  not  very 
dangerous  or  destructive.  \Vhene\*er  any  other  person  is 
under  no  strong  obligations  of  interest  to  forbear  any  pleasure, 
we  judge  from  r.v/^/ic^i€,  that  the  pleasure  will  exist,  and 
that  he  will  probably  obuiin  it.  But  when  ourselves  are  in 
that  situation,  we  Judgx*  from  an  ti/iisioH  of  the  fancy  ^  that  the 
»  l^fcrt  111.  ^t.  3. 
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pleasure  is  still  closer  and  more  immediaie*     The  will  seems  Sect.  X, 
to  move  easily  every  way,  and  casts  a  shadow  or  image  of        •• 
itself,  even  to  that  side,  on  which  it  did  not  seltle.   By  means  ^jlj^^^^jf 
of  this  image  the  enjoyment  seems  lo  approach  nearer  to  us, 
and  gives  us  the  same  Hvely  satisfaction,  as  if  it  were  per- 
fectly certain  and  unavoidable, 

'Twill  now  be  easy  lo  draw  this  whole  reasoning  to 
a  point,  and  to  prove»  thai  when  riches  produce  any  pride  or 
vanity  in  their  possessors,  as  they  never  fail  to  do,  'tis  only  by 
means  of  a  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas.  The 
very  essence  of  riches  consists  in  the  jvower  of  procuring  the 
pleasures  and  conveniences  of  life.  The  very  essence  of  this 
power  consists  in  the  probability  of  its  exercise,  and  in  its 
causing  us  to  anticipate,  by  a  ime  or /ake  reasoning,  the  real 
existence  of  the  pleasure.  This  anticipation  of  pleasure  is,  in 
Itself,  a  very  considerable  pleasure ;  and  as  its  cause  is  some 
possession  or  property,  which  we  enjoy,  and  whrth  is  thereby 
related  to  us,  we  here  clearly  see  all  the  parts  of  the  foregoing 
system  most  exactly  and  distinctly  drawn  out  before  us. 

For  the  same  reason,  that  riches  cause  pleasure  and  pride, 
and  poverty  excites  uneasiness  and  humility,  (>ower  mast 
produce  the  former  emotions,  and  slavery  the  latter.  Power 
or  an  authority  over  others  makes  us  capable  of  satisiying  all 
our  desires ;  as  slavery,  by  subjecting  us  to  the  will  of  others, 
exposes  ub  to  a  thousand  wants,  and  mortifications. 

'Tis  here  worth  observing,  that  the  vanity  of  power,  oi 
shame  ol  slavery,  are  much  augmented  by  the  consideration 
of  the  persons,  over  whom  we  exercise  our  authority,  or  who 
exercise  it  over  us.  ^  For  supposing  it  possible  lo  frame 
statues  of  such  an  admirable  mechanism,  that  they  cou'd 
move  and  act  in  obedience  to  the  will ;  'tis  evident  the  pos- 
session of  them  wou'd  give  pleasure  and  pride,  but  not  to 
such  a  degree,  as  the  same  authority,  when  exerted  over 
sensible  and  rational  creatures,  whose  condiiion,  being  com- 
par'd  u>  our  own,  makes  it  seem  more  agreeable  and  honour* 
Comparison  is  in  every  case  a  sure  method  of  aug- 
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Part  I,    tnenting  our  esteem  of  any  thing.    A  rich  man  feels  ibe 

••  felicity  of  his  condition  better  by  opposing  it  to  that  of 
mtdhumi"  ^  ^^^^'  ^^^  t\\tie  is  a  peculiar  advantage  in  power,  by 
the  contrast,  which  is,  in  a  manner,  presented  lo  us,  betwixt 
ourselves  and  ifie  person  we  command,  The  comparison  il 
obvious  and  natural;  The  imagination  finds  it  in  the  very 
subject:  The  passage  of  the  thought  to  its  conception  is 
smooth  and  easy.  And  that  this  circumstance  has  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  augmenting  its  influence,  will  appear  after* 
wards  in  examining  the  nature  of  malice  and  irwy* 


SECTION  XL 
Of  the  hve  of  fame. 

But  beside  these  original  causes  of  pride  and  hutnil! 
there  is  a  secondary  one  in  the  opinions  of  others^  which  I 
an  equa!  influence  on  the  affections.  Our  reputation,  our 
character,  our  name  are  considerations  of  vast  weight 
importance ;  and  even  the  other  causes  of  pride ;  vifti 
beauty  and  riches ;  have  little  inflivence,  when  not  second 
by  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  others.  In  order 
account  for  this  phaenomenon  'iwill  be  necessary  to  lake  some 
compass,  and  first  explain  the  nature  of  sympathy. 

No  quality  of  human  nature  is  more  remarkable,  both  in 
itself  and  in  its  consequences,  than  that  propensity  we  have 
lo  sympathize  with  others,  and  to  receive  by  communication 
their  inclinaliuns  and  sentiments,  however  diflferent  from,  or 
even  contrary  to  our  own.  This  is  not  only  conspicuous i 
children,  who  implicitly  embrace  every  opinion  propos'd 
them ;  but  also  in  men  of  the  greatest  judgment  and  undd 
standing,  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  follow  their  own  reason" 
or  inclination,  in  opposition  to  that  of  their  friends  and  ^ 
companions.  To  this  principle  we  ought  to  ascribe 
great  uniformity  we  may  ob  erve  in  the  humours  and  turn 
thinking  of  tliose  of  the  same  nation ;  and  'lis  much  mote 


probable,  that  this  resemblance  arises  from  symf>athy,  than  Sect.! 
froiti  any  influence  of  the  soil  and  climate,  which,  tho'  they     — ^ 
continue  invariably  the  same,  are  not  al)Ie  to  preserve  the  JfamL 
character  of  a  nation  the  same  for  a  century  together,     A 
good-natured  man  finds  himself  in  an  instant  of  the  same 
humour  with  his  company :  and  even  the  proudest  and  most 
surly  take  a  tincture  from  their  countrymen  and  acquaintance, 
A  chearful  countenance  infuses  a  sensible  complacency  and 
serenity  into  my  mind ;  as  an  angr>*  or  sorrowful  one  throws 
a  sudden  damp  upon  me.     Hatred,  resentment,  esteem,  love, 
courage,  mirth  and  melancholy;  all  these  passions  I  feel  more 
from  com  mun  tea  lion  than  from  my  own  natural  temper  and 
disposition.     So    remarkable    a    phasnomenon    merits    our 
attention,  and  must  be  trac'd  up  to  its  first  principles. 

When  any  affection  is  infus'd  by  sympathy,  it  is  at  first 
known  only  by  its  effects,  and  by  those  external  signs  in  the 
countenance  and  conversation,  which  convey  an  idea  of  it. 
This  idea  is  presently  convened  into  an  impression,  and 
acquires  such  a  degree  of  force  and  vivacity,  as  to  become 
the  very  passion  itself,  and  produce  an  equal  emotion,  as  any 
original  affection.  However  instantaneous  this  change  of  the 
idea  into  an  impression  may  be,  it  proceeds  from  certain 
views  and  reflections,  which  will  not  escape  the  strict  scrutiny 
of  a  philosopher,  tho'  they  may  the  person  himself,  who 
makes  them. 

'Tis  evident,  that  the  idea,  or  rather  impression  of  ourselves 
is  always  intimatety  present  with  us,  and  that  our  conscious- 
ness gives  us  so  lively  a  conception  of  our  own  person,  that 
'tis  not  possible  to  imagine,  that  any  thing  can  in  this  par- 
ticular go  beyond  it  Whatever  object,  therefore,  is  related  to 
ourselves  must  be  conceived  with  a  like  vivacity  of  conception, 
according  to  the  foregoing  principles ;  and  tho*  this  relation 
shou'd  not  be  so  strong  as  that  of  causation,  it  must  still  have 
a  considerable  influence.  Resemblance  and  contiguity  are 
relations  not  to  be  neglected  ;  especially  when  by  an  inference 
from  cause  and  effect,  and  by  the  observation  of  externa) 
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signs,  we  are  inform'd  of  the  real  existence  of  the  object, 
which  is  resembling  or  contiguous. 

Now  'tis  obvioust  that  nature  has  preserv'd  a  great  resem- 
blance among  all  human  creatures,  and  that  we  never  remark 
any  passion  or  principle  in  others,  of  whicb»  in  some  degree 
or  other,  we  may  not  find  a  parallel  in  ourselves.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  the  fabric  of  the  mind,  as  with  that  of  the 
body.  However  the  parts  may  diflTer  in  shape  or  size,  t 
structure  and  composition  are  in  general  the  same, 
is  a  very  remarkable  resemblance,  which  preserves  ! 
amidsL  all  their  variety;  and  this  resemblance  must  v< 
much  contribute  to  make  us  enter  into  the  sentiments 
others,  and  embrace  ihem  with  facility  and  pleasure.  Accord 
ingly  we  find,  that  where,  beside  the  general  resemblance 
our  natures,  there  is  any  peculiar  similarity  in  our  mann( 
or  character,  or  country,  or  language,  it  facilitates  the  sy 
paihy.  The  stronger  the  relation  is  betwixt  ourselves 
any  object^  the  more  easily  does  the  imagination  make  tlie 
transition,  and  convey  to  the  related  idea  the  vivacity  of 
conception,  with  which  we  always  form  the  idea  of  our  own 
person. 

Nor  is  resemblance  the  only  relation,  which  has  this  effc 
but  receives  new  force  from  other  relations,  that  may  accoi 
pany  it.  The  sentiments  of  others  have  little  influence,  when 
far  remov'd  from  us,  and  require  the  relation  of  contiguity, 
to  make  them  communicate  themselves  entirely.  The  rela- 
tions of  blood,  being  a  species  of  causation,  may  sometii 
contribute  to  the  same  efl'ect;  as  also  acquaintance,  whi( 
operates  in  the  same  manner  with  education  and  custom ;  as 
we  shall  see  more  fully'  afteni'ards.  Ail  these  relationSi 
when  united  together,  convey  the  impression  or  consciousness 
of  our  own  person  to  the  idea  of  the  sentiments  or  passi< 
of  others,  and  makes  us  conceive  them  in  the  strongest 
most  lively  manner. 

U  has  been  remarked  in  the  beginning  of  this  treatise,  that 
*■  Part  11.  *ect.  4. 
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all  ideas  are  borrow'd  from  impressions,  and  that  these  two  Sect, 
kinds  of  perceptions  differ  only  in  the  degrees  of  force  and 
vivacity*  with  which  they  strike  upon  the  souL  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  ideas  and  impressions  are  precisely  alike. 
The  manner  and  order  of  their  appearance  may  be  the  same. 
The  different  degrees  of  their  force  and  vivacity  are»  there- 
fore, the  only  particulars,  that  distinguish  them  :  And  as  this 
difference  may  be  remo/d,  in  some  measure,  by  a  relation 
beiwixt  the  impressions  and  ideas,  'tis  no  wonder  an  idea  of 
a  sentiment  or  passion,  may  by  this  means  be  so  inliven'd  as 
lo  become  the  very  sentiment  or  passion.  The  lively  idea 
of  any  object  always  approaches  its  impression;  and  'tis 
certain  we  may  feel  sickness  and  pain  from  the  mere  force  of 
imagination,  and  make  a  malady  real  by  often  thinking  of  it. 
But  this  is  most  remarkable  in  the  opinions  and  affections ; 
and  'tis  there  principally  that  a  lively  idea  is  converted  into  an 
impression.  Our  affections  depend  more  upon  ourselves, 
and  the  internal  operations  of  the  mind,  than  any  other 
impressions;  for  which  reason  they  arise  more  naturally  from 
the  imagination,  and  from  every  lively  idea  we  form  of  them. 
This  is  the  nature  and  cause  of  sympathy ;  and  'tis  after  this 
manner  we  enter  so  deep  into  the  opinions  and  affections  of 
others,  whenever  we  discover  them. 

What  is  principally  remarkable  in  ihis  whole  affair  is  the 
strong  confimjation  these  phsenomena  give  to  the  foregoing 
system  concerning  the  understanding,  and  consequently  to 
the  present  one  concerning  the  passions ;  since  these  are 
analogous  to  each  other.  'Tis  indeed  evident,  that  when  we 
s>Tnpathize  with  the  passions  and  sentiments  of  others,  these 
movements  appear  at  first  in  our  mind  as  mere  ideas,  and 
are  conceiv'd  to  belong  to  another  person,  as  we  conceive 
any  other  matter  of  fact.  Tis  also  evident,  that  the  ideas  of 
the  affections  of  others  are  converted  into  the  very  impres- 
sions ihey  represent,  and  that  the  passions  arise  in  conformity 
to  the  images  we  form  of  them.  All  this  is  an  object  of  the 
plainest  experience,  and  depends  not  on  any  hypothesis  of 
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Part  I.    philo&op         That  science  can  only  be  admitted  to  explain 
""♦♦-      the  phseiiuinena ;  tho'  at  the  sani^  time  it  must  be  confeiL 

Of  1>ride  .  * 

jnahumi'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  clear  of  them  selves,  that  there  is  but  little  occasion 
fity.  to  employ  it.     For  besides  the  rekiion  of  cause  and  effecu 

by  which  we  are  convinced  of  ihe  reality  of  the  passion,  with 
which  we  sympathize ;  besid^_^is,  I  sayi  we  must  be  assisted 
by  the  relations  of  jid  contiguity,  in  order  iqfl 

feel  the  sympathy  it  :tion*     And  since  these  re- 

lations can  entirely  ;a  into  an  impression,  and 

convey  the  vivacity  ito  the  former,  so  perfectly 

as  to  lose  nothing  nsition,  we  may  easily  con- 

ceive how  the  rel  md  effect  alone,  may  serve 

to  strengthen  and  .    In  sympathy  there  is  an 

evident  conversion  ^_  an  impression.     This  con- 

version arises  from  the  relation  ot  objects  to  ourself.  Ourself 
is  always  intimately  present  to  us.  Let  us  compare  all  these 
circumstances,  and  we  shall  find,  that  sympathy  is  exactly 
correspondent  to  the  operations  of  our  understanding ;  and 
even  contains  something  more  surprising  and  extraordinary. 
'Tis  now  time  to  turn  our  view  from  the  general  considera- 
tion of  sympathy,  to  its  influence  on  pride  and  humility,  when 
these  passions  arise  from  praise  and  blame,  from  reputation 
and  infamy.  We  may  observe,  that  no  person  is  ever  prais'd 
by  another  for  any  quality,  which  wou'd  not,  if  real,  produce, 
of  itself,  a  pride  in  the  person  possest  of  it.  The  elogiums 
either  turn  upon  his  power,  or  riches,  or  family,  or  virtue; 
all  of  which  are  subjects  of  vanity,  that  we  have  already 
explained  and  accounted  for.  Tis  certain,  then,  that  if 
a  person  consider'd  himself  in  the  same  light,  in  which  he 
appears  to  his  admirer,  he  wou'd  first  receive  a  separate  plea- 
sure, and  afterwards  a  pride  or  selt-satisfaciion,  according  to 
the  hypothesis  above  explain'd.  Now  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  for  us  to  embrace  the  opinions  of  others  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  both  from  sympathy,  which  renders  all  their  senti- 
ments intimately  present  to  us;  and  from  reasoning,  which 
makes  us  regard  their  judgment,  as  a  kind  of  arijument  for 
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what  they  affirm.  These  two  principles  of  authority  and  Sect.J 
sympathy  influence  alnnost  all  oyr  opinions ;  but  must  have 
a  pecuHar  influence,  when  we  judge  of  our  own  worth  and  ^^^^^ 
character.  Such  judgments  are  always  attended  with 
passion^;  and  nothing  tends  more  to  disturb  our  under* 
standing,  and  precipitate  us  into  any  opinions,  however  un- 
reasonable, than  their  connexion  with  passion;  which  dif- 
fuses ilself  over  the  imagination,  and  gives  an  additional  force 
to  every  related  idea.  To  which  we.  may  add,  thai  being 
conscious  of  great  partiality  in  our  own  favour,  we  are 
peculiarly  pleas'd  with  any  thing,  that  coniirms  the  good 
opinion  we  have  of  ourselves,  and  are  easily  shocked  with 
whatever  opposes  it. 

All  this  appears  very  probable  in  theory;  but  in  order  to 
bestow  a  full  certainty  on  this  reasoning,  we  must  examine 
the  phiEnomena  of  the  passions,  and  see  if  they  agree  with  it. 

Among  these  phaenomena  we  may  esteem  it  a  very 
favourable  one  to  our  present  purpose,  that  tljo*  fame  in 
general  be  agreeable,  yet  we  receive  a  much  greater  satis- 
faction from  the  approbation  of  those,  whom  we  ourselves 
esteem  and  approve  of,  than  of  those^vhom^ie  hate^and 
ilcsplse.  In  like  manner  we  are  principally  mortify 'd  with 
the  contempt  of  persons,  upon  whose  judgment  we  set  some 
value,  and  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indifferent  about  the 
opinions  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  if  the  mind  received 
from  any  original  instinct  a  desire  of  fame,  and  aversion  to 
infamy,  fame  and  infamy  wou'd  influence  us  without  distinc- 
tion ;  and  every  opinion,  according  as  it  were  favourable  or 
unfavourable^  wou'd  equally  excite  that  desire  or  aversion. 
The  judgment  of  a  fool  is  the  judgment  of  another  person,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  wise  man,  and  is  only  inferior  an  its  influence 
on  our  own  judgment. 

We  are  not  only  better  pleased  with  the  approbation  of  a 

wise  man  than  w  iih  that  of  a  fool,  but  receive  an  additional 

satisfaction  from  the  former,  when  'tis  obtained  after  a  long 

•  Book  I.  Port  III.  sect.  lo. 
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Part  I.    and  intimate  acquaintance.     This  is  accounted  for  after  the    i 
— ^      same  manner.  ^M 

^^^^^.^      The  praises  of  others  never  give  us  mEch  pleasure,  imlra^ 
ii/y.  they  concur  with  our  own  opinioDj  and  extol  us  for  those 

qualities,  in  which  we  chiefly  excel,  A  mere  soldier  litde 
values  the  character  of  eloQuencc:  A  gownman  of  courage  : 
A  bishop  of  humour  2  .ant  of  learning.     Whatever 

esteem  a  man  may  y  quality,  abstractedly  coa* 

sider'd  ;  when  he  is  e  is  not  possest  of  it ;  the 

opinions  of  the  whol  ^vc  him  little  pleasure  in 

that  particular,  and  they  never  will  be  able  to 

draw  his  own  opinio 

Nothing  is  more  i  "  men  of  good  families,  but 

narrow  circumstances,  ^ eir  friends  and  country,  and 

rather  seek  their  livelihood  by  mean  and  mechanical  em- 
ployments among  strangers,  than  among  those,  who  are 
acquainted  with  their  birth  and  education.  We  shall  be  tm- 
known,  say  they,  where  we  go.  No  body  will  suspect  from 
what  family  we  are  sprung.  We  shall  be  remov'd  from  all 
our  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  our  poverty  and  meanness 
will  by  that  means  fit  more  easy  upon  us.  In  examining 
these  sentiments,  I  find  they  afford  many  very  convincing 
arguments  for  my  present  purpose. 

First,  We  may  infer  from  them,  that  the  uneasiness  of 
being  contemn'd  depends  on  sympathy,  and  that  S}7npathy 
depends  on  the  relation  of  objects  to  ourselves  ;  since  we 
are  most  uneasy  under  the  contempt  of  persons,  who  are  both 
related  to  us  by  blood,  and  contiguous  in  place.  Hence  we 
seek  to  diminish  this  sympathy  and  uneasiness  by  separating 
these  relations,  and  placing  ourselves  in  a  contiguity  to 
strangers,  and  at  a  distance  from  relations. 

Secondly,  We  may  conclude,  that  relations  are  requisite  to 
sympathy,  not  absolutely  consider'd  as  relations,  but  by  their 
influence  in  converting  our  ideas  of  the  sentiments  of  others 
into  the  very  sentiments,  by  means  of  the  association  betwixt 
the  idea  of  their  persons,  and  that  of  our  own.     For  here  the 


relations  of  kindred  and  contiguity  both  subsist;   but  not  sectJ 
being  united  in  the  same  persons,  they  contribute  in  a  less 
degree  to  the  sympathy.  ^^j^^ 

Thirdly,  This  very  circumstance  of  the  diminution  of  sym- 
pathy by  the  separation  of  relations  is  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. Suppose  I  am  plac'd  in  a  poor  condition  among 
strangers,  and  consequently  am  but  lightly  treated;  I  yet 
find  myself  easier  in  that  situation,  than  when  1  was  every 
day  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  my  kindred  and  countrymen. 
Here  I  feel  a  double  contempt;  from  my  relations,  but  they 
are  absent ;  from  those  about  me,  but  they  are  strangers. 
This  double  contempt  is  likewise  strengthened  by  the  two 
relations  of  kindred  and  contiguity.  But  as  the  persons  are 
not  the  same,  who  are  connected  with  me  by  those  two  rela- 
tions, this  difference  of  iileas  separates  the  impressions  arising 
from  the  contempt,  and  keeps  them  from  running  into  each 
other.  The  contempt  of  my  neighbours  has  a  certain  in- 
fluence ;  as  has  also  that  of  my  kindred :  But  these  influences 
are  distinct,  and  never  unite ;  as  when  the  contempt  proceeds 
from  persons  who  are  at  once  both  my  neighbours  and 
kindred*  This  phaenomenon  is  analogous  to  the  system  of 
pride  and  humility  above-explain'd,  which  may  seem  so 
extraordinary  to  vulgar  apprehensions. 

Fourthly,  A  person  in  these  circumstances  naturally  con- 
ceals his  birth  from  those  among  \\liom  he  lives,  and  is  very 
uneasy,  if  any  one  suspects  him  to  be  of  a  family,  much 
superior  to  his  present  foitune  and  way  of  living.  Every 
thing  in  this  world  is  judg'd  of  by  comparison.  What  is  an 
immense  fortune  for  a  private  gentleman  is  beggary  for  a 
prince.  A  peasant  wou'd  think  himself  happy  in  what  can- 
not  afford  necessaries  for  a  gentleman.  When  a  man  has 
either  been  accustom'd  to  a  more  splendid  way  of  living,  or 
thinks  himself  intitled  to  it  by  his  birth  and  quality,  every 
thing  below  is  disagreeable  and  even  shameful ;  and  'tis  wnih 
the  greatest  industry  he  conceals  his  pretensions  to  a  better 
fortune.      Here  he  himself  knows  his  misfortunes ;   but  as 
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Part  I.    those,  ^        whom4ie  lives,  are  ignorant  of  them,  he  has  i 
"^      disagreeable  reflexion  and  comparison  suggested  only  _ 

atShumi'  ^^^  ^^"^  thoughts,  and  never  receives  it  by  a  sympathy  wit! 

Uty,  others;  which  must  contribute  very  much  to  hts  ease  and 

satisfaction. 

If  there  be  any     *  *     ■  i^i^  hypoihesis,  thai  ihi 

pieasun^  which  we  r,  ijfi?,  arises  from  a  c^mmuni- 

cation  of  sfntimem  d,  upon  examination,  that 

these  objections*  m  proper  light,  will  serve  to 

confirm  it*     Popiil  b  agreeable  even  to  a  man« 

who  despises  the  is  because  their  multitude 

gives  them  additi<  authority^     Pla^aries  are 

delighted  with  prai=  are  conscious  they  do  not 

deserve ;  but  this  is  a  kind  ol  castle-building,  where  the 
imagination  amuses  itself  with  its  own  fictions,  and  strives  to 
render  them  firm  and  stable  by  a  sympathy  with  the  senti- 
ments of  others.  Proud  men  are  most  shock'd  with  con- 
•  tempt,  tho'  ihey  do  not  most  readily  assent  to  it ;  but  'lis 
because  of  the  opposition  betwixt  the  passion,  which  is 
natural  to  them,  and  that  recciv'd  by  sympathy.  A  violent 
lover  in  like  manner  is  very  much  displeas'd  when  you  blame 
and  condemn  his  love ;  tho'  tis  evident  your  opposition  can 
have  no  influence,  but  by  the  hold  it  takes  of  himself,  and  by 
his  sympathy  with  you.  If  he  despises  you,  or  perceives  you 
are  in  jest,  whatever  you  say  has  no  effect  upon  him. 


SECTION  XII. 

0/  the  pride  and  humility  of  aniruals. 

Thus  in  whatever  light  we  consider  this  subject,  we  may 
still  observe,  that  the  causes  of  pride  and  humility  correspond 
-exactly  to  our  hypothesis,  and  that  nothing  can  excite  either 
of  these  passions,  unless  it  be  both  related  to  ourselves,  and 
produces  a  pleasure  or  pain  independent  of  the  passion.     We 


not  only  proved,  that  a  tendency  to  produce  pleasure  or  Sect. 
pain  is  common  to  all  ihe  causes  of  pride  or  humility,  but  ^rj^ 
also  that  'tis  the  only  thing,  which  is  common;  and  conse- ^^/^  ^iw/ 
quently  is  the  quality,  by  which  they  operate.     We  have  ^umiiHy  < 
farther  proved,  that  the  most  considerable  causes  of  these  pas- 
sions are  really  nothing  but  the  power  of  producing  either 
agreeable  or  uneasy  sensations  \  and  therefiDre  that  all  their 
effects,  and  amongst  the  rest,  pride  and  humility,  arc  deriv'd 
solely  from  that  origin.     Such  simple  and  natural  principles, 
founded  on  such  solid  proofs,  cannot  fail  to  be  receiv'd  by 
philosophers,  unless  oppos'd  by  some  objections,  that  have 
escaped  me* 

'Tis  usual  with  anatomists  to  join  iheir  observations  and 
experiments  on  human  bodies  to  those  on  beasts,  and  from 
the  agreement  of  these  expeiimeiits  to  derive  an  additional 
argument  for  any  particular  hypothesis,  'Tis  Indeed  certain, 
that  where  the  structure  of  parts  in  brutes  is  the  same  as  m 
men,  and  the  operation  of  these  parts  also  the  same,  ihe 
causes  of  that  operation  cannot  be  different,  and  that  what- 
ever we  discover  to  be  true  of  the  one  species,  may  be  con- 
cluded without  hesitation  to  be  certain  of  the  other.  Thus 
tho'  the  mixture  of  humours  and  the  composition  of  minute 
parts  may  justly  be  presumed  to  be  somewhat  different  in 
men  from  what  it  is  in  mere  animals  ;  and  therefore  any  ex- 
periment we  make  upon  the  one  concerning  the  effects  of 
medicines  will  not  always  apply  to  the  other ;  yet  as  the 
structure  of  the  veins  and  muscles,  the  fabric  and  situation 
of  the  heart,  of  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  liver  and  other 
parts,  are  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  in  all  animals,  the 
very  same  hypothesis,  which  in  one  species  explains  muscular 
motion,  the  progress  of  the  chyle,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
must  be  applicable  to  every  one ;  and  according  as  it  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  the  experiments  we  may  make  in  any 
species  of  creatures,  we  may  draw  a  proof  of  its  truth  or 
falsehood  on  the  whole.  Let  us,  therefore,  apply  this  method 
of  enquiry,  which  is  found  so  just  and  useful  in  reasonmgs 
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concerning  ihe  body,  to  our  present  anatomy  of  the 
and  see  what  discoveries  we  can  make  by  it. 

In  order  to  this  we  must  first  shew  the  correspondence  of 
passions  in  men  and  animals,  and  afterwards  compare  the 
causes^  which  produce  these  passions. 

'Tis  plain,  that  almost  in  every  species  of  creatures,  bi 
especially  of  the  nobler  kind,  there  are  many  evident  marl 
of  pride  and  humility.     The  very  port  and  gait  of  a  swan,  or 
turkey,  or  peacock  show  the  high  idea  he  has  entertained  of 
himself,  and  his  contempt  of  all  others.     This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  that  in  the  two  last  species  of  animals,  the  pride 
always  attends  the  beauty,  and  is  discover'd  in  the  male  only. 
The  vanity  and  emuhtioo  of  nightingales  in  singing  havf^f 
been  commonly  remarked ;  as  likewise  thai  of  horses  in  swift*^ 
ness,  of  hounds  in  sagacity  and  smell,  of  the  bull  and  cock  in 
strength,  and  of  every  other  animal  in  his  particuJar  excel* 
lency.     Add  to  this,  that  every  species  of  creatures,  which 
approach  so  often  to  man,  as  to  familiarize  themselves  wii 
him,  show  an  evident  pride  in  his  approbation,  and  are  pleas' 
with  his  praises  and  caresses,  independent  of  every  other  con- 
sideraiion*     Nor  are  they  the  caresses  of  everj^  one  without 
distinction,  which  give  them  this  vanity,  but  those  principally^ 
of  the  persons  they  know  and  love ;  in  the  same  manner  as^| 
that  passion  is  excited  in  mankind.     All  these  are  evident 
proofs,  that  pride  and  humility  are  not  merely  human  pas- 
sions, but  extend  themselves  over  the  whole  animal  creation. 

The  causes  of  these  passions  are  likewise  much  the  same 
in  beasts  as  in  us,  making  a  just  allowance  for  our  superior 
knowledge  and  understanding.  Thus  animals  have  little  or 
no  sense  of  virtue  or  vice ;  they  quickly  lose  sight  of  the  re- 
lations of  blood  ;  and  are  incapable  of  that  of  right  and  pro- 
perty ;  For  which  reason  the  causes  of  their  pride  and  humi- 
lity must  lie  solely  in  the  body,  and  can  never  be  plac'd  either 
in  the  mind  or  external  objects.  But  so  far  as  regards  the 
body,  the  same  qualities  cause  pride  in  the  animal  as  m  the 
human  kind;  and  'tis  on  beauty,  strength,  swiftness  or  some 
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other  useful  or  agreeable  quality  that  this  passion  is  always  Sect, 
founded.  '* 

The  next  question  is,  whether,  since  those  passions  are  the  JJ^^^^ 
same,  and  arise  from  the  same  causes  thro'  the  whole  crea-  humility  ^f 
tion,  the  manner,  in  which  the  causes  operate,  be  also  the  ^"""'^^''■ 
same.     According  to  all  rules  of  analogy,  this  is  justly  to  be 
expected ;  and  if  we  find  upon  trial,  that  the  explication  of 
these  phaenomena,  which  we  make  use  of  in  one  species,  will 
not  apply  to  the  rest,  we  may  presume  that  that  explicationi 
however  specious^  is  in  reality  without  foundation. 

In  order  to  decide  this  question,  let  qs  consider,  that  there 
is  evidently  the  same  rdaiion  of  ideas,  and  derived  from  the 
same  causes,  in  the  minds  of  animals  as  in  those  of  men, 
A  dog,  that  has  hid  a  bone,  often  forgets  the  place;  but 
when  brought  to  it,  his  thought  passes  easily  to  what  he 
formerly  conceal' d,  by  means  of  the  contiguity,  which  pro- 
duces a  relation  among  his  ideas.  In  tike  manner,  when  he 
has  been  heartily  beat  in  any  place,  he  will  tremble  on  his 
approach  to  it,  even  tho'  he  discover  no  signs  of  any  present 
danger.  The  effects  of  resemblance  are  not  so  remarkable ; 
but  as  that  relation  makes  a  considerable  ingredient  in  causa- 
tion, of  which  all  animals  shew  so  evident  a  judgement,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  three  relations  of  resemblance,  con- 
tiguity and  causation  operate  in  the  same  manner  upon  beasts 
as  upon  human  creatures. 

There  are  also  instances  of  the  relation  of  impressions, 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  there  is  an  union  of  certain 
afifecliofis  with  each  other  in  the  inferior  species  of  creatures 
as  well  as  in  the  superior,  and  that  their  minds  are  frequently 
conveyed  thro*  a  series  of  connected  emotions,  A  dog,  when 
elevated  w*iih  joy,  runs  naturally  into  love  and  kindness, 
whether  of  his  master  or  of  the  sex.  In  like  manner,  when 
full  of  pain  and  sorrow,  he  becomes  quarrelsome  and  ill- 
natur'd ;  and  that  passion,  which  at  first  was  grief,  is  by  the 
smallest  occasion  converted  into  anger. 

Thus  all  the  internal  principles,  that  are  necessary  in  us 
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Of  pride 
and  humi- 
lity. 


Co  produce  either  prtde  or  humiiity,  ar^  common  to  all  c^a* 
tures ;  and  since  the  causes,  which  eicite  these  passions,  aid 
likewise  the  same,  we  may  justly  coBciude,  that  these  causes 
operate  after  the  same  manner  thro'  the  whole  animal  crea- 
tion* My  hypothesis  is  so  simple,  and  supposes  so  little  re- 
flexion and  judgem'"*'*  •***^*  *•'*"  applicable  to  every  sensible 
creature ;  wliich  mt  e  alloft-^d  to  be  a  convincing 

proof  of  its  verac  confident,  will  be  found  an 

objection  to  ever>'  \ 


hi 


Tis  altogelher  impossible  to  give  any  definition  of  the    SEct 
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passions  of  Icmi  and  hatred  \  and  that  because  they  produce 


merely  a  simple  impression,  without  any  mixture  or  com-  f^ij^cu  and 
podtion.     'Twou'd  be  as  unnecessary  to  attempt  any  de-  (otises  pf 
scription  of  them,  drawn  from  their  nature,  origin,  causes  and  /^^/^^^ 
objects ;  and  that  both  because  these  are  the  subjects  of  our 
present  enquiry,  and  because  these  passions  of  themselves 
are  sufficiently  known  from  our  common  feeling  and  ex- 
perience.    This  we  have  already  observ*d  concerning  pride 
and  humility,  and  here  repeat  it  concerning  love  and  hatred ; 
and  indeed  there  is  so  great  a  resemblance  betwixt  lliese  two 
sets  of  passions,  that  we  shall  be  oblig'd  to  begin  with  a  kind 
of  abridgment  of  our  reasonings  concerning  the  former,  in 
order  to  explain  the  latter 

As  the  immediate  object  of  pride  and  humility  is  self  or 
that  identical  person,  of  whose  thoughts,  actions,  and  sensa- 
tions we  are  intimately  conscious  j  so  the  object  of  love  and 
haired  is  some  other  person,  of  whose  thoughts,  actions,  and 
sensations  we  are  not  conscious.  This  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  experience.  Our  love  and  haired  are  always  directed 
to  some  sensible  being  external  to  us;  and  when  we  talk  of 
self-lovty  'tis  not  in  a  proper  sense,  nor  has  the  sensation  it 
produces  any  thing  in  common  with  that  tender  emotion, 
which  is  excited  by  a  friend  or  mistress.     Tis  the  same  case 


hatred. 


tpART  11.  with  haired.     We  may  be  mortified  by  our  awn  fauhs  and 

— **  ■     follies ;  but  never  feel  any  anger  or  hatred,  except  from  the 
f^,^;;'''''^  injuries  of  oihers. 

But  tho"  the  object  of  love  and  hatred  be  always  some 
other  person,   'tis   plain   that   the    object   is   not^   properly 
speaking,  the  cause  of  these  passions,  or  alone  sufficient 
excite  them.     For  since  love  and  hatred  are  directly  contrai 
in  their  sensation,  and  have  the  same  object  in  common, 
that  object  were  also  their  cause,  it  wou'd  produce   the 
opposite  passions  in  an  equal  degree  *    and  as  they  must* 
from  the  very  first  moment^  destroy  each  other,  none  of  them 
wou  d  ever  be  able  to  make  its  appearance.     There  musij 
therefore,  be  some  cause  different  from  the  object. 

If  we  consider  the  causes  of  love  and  hatred,  we  shall  fini 
they  are  very  much  diversify *d,  and  have  not  many  things  in 
common.  The  virtue,  knowledge,  wit,  good  sense,  good 
humour  of  any  person,  produce  love  and  esteem ;  as  the 
opposite  qualities,  hatred  and  contempt.  The  same  passions 
arise  from  bodily  accomplishments,  such  as  beauty,  force, 
swiftness,  dexterity ;  and  from  their  contraries ;  as  likewii 
from  the  external  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  hmi 
possessions,  cloaths,  nation  and  climate.  There  is  not  oi 
of  these  objects,  but  what  by  its  different  quaHties  ma] 
produce  love  and  esteem,  or  hatred  and  contempt. 

From  the  view  of  these  causes  we  may  derive  a  new  di 
tinction  betwixt  the  quaUiy  that  operates,  and  the  subjfct 
which  it  is  placed.     A  prince,  that  is  possess'd  of  a  stately 
palace,   commands   the   esteem   of  the    people    upon   tl 
account ;  and  that  first,  by  the  beauty  of  the  palace,  and 
S€c§ndl}\  by  the  relation  of  property,  which  connects  it  wil 
him.     The  removal  of  either  of  these  destroys  the  passion 
which  evidently  proves  that  the  cause  is  a  compounded  one. 

*Twou'd  be  tedious  to  trace  the  passions  of  love  and 
hatred,  thro*  all  the  observations  which  we  have  formed 
concerning  pride  and  humility,  and  which  *  are  equally 
applicable  to  both  sets  of  passions.     'Twill  be  sufficient  U 
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remark  in  general,  ihat  the  object  of  love  and   hatred  is    Sect.  1. 
evidently  some  thinking  person ;  and  that  the  sensation  of     ~'**^ 
the  former  passion  is  always  agreeable,  and  of  the  latter  un-  MicuaHd 
easy.     We  may  also  suppose  with  some  shew  of  probability,  iauses  of 
thai  the  cause  of  both  these  passions  is  always  related  to  a  ^fj^ 
t&inMing  being,  and  thai  the  cause  of  the  former  produce  a 
separate  pleasure ,  and  0/  the  latter  a  separate  uneasiness. 

One  of  these  suppositions,  viz.  that  the  cause  of  love  and 
hatred  must  be  related  to  a  person  or  thinking  being,  in 
order  to  produce  liiese  passions,  is  not  only  probable,  but  too 
evident  to  be  contested.  Virtue  and  vice*  when  consider*d  in 
the  abstract ;  beauty  and  deformity,  when  plac'd  on  in- 
animate  objects;  poverty  and  riches,  when  belonging  to  a 
third  person,  excite  no  degree  of  love  or  hatred,  esteem  or 
contempt  towards  those,  who  have  no  relation  to  them*  A 
person  looking  out  at  a  window,  sees  me  in  the  street,  and 
beyond  me  a  beautiful  palace,  with  which  I  have  no  concern: 
I  believe  none  will  pretend,  that  this  person  will  pay  me  the 
same  respect,  as  if  I  were  owner  of  the  palace. 

'Tis  not  so  evident  at  first  sight,  that  a  relation  of  im- 
pressions is  requisite  to  these  passions,  and  that  because  in 
the  transition  the  one  impression  is  so  much  confounded  with 
the  other,  that  they  become  in  a  manner  undistinguishable. 
But  as  in  pride  and  humility,  we  have  easily  been  able  to  make 
the  separation,  and  to  prove,  that  every  cause  of  these  passions 
produces  a  separate  pain  or  pleasure,  I  might  here  observe 
the  same  method  with  the  same  success,  in  examining  par- 
licuJarly  the  several  causes  of  love  and  hatred.  But  as  I 
hasten  to  a  full  and  decisive  proof  of  these  systems,  I  delay 
lliis  examination  for  a  moment :  And  in  the  mean  time  shall 
endeavour  to  convert  to  my  present  purpose  all  ray  reasonings 
concerning  pride  and  humility,  by  an  argument  that  is 
founded  on  unquestionable  experience. 

There  are  few  persons,  that  are  satisfy*d  with  their  own 
cliaracter,  or  genius,  or  fortune,  who  are  not  desirous  of 
shewing  themselves  to  the  world,  and  of  acquiring  the  love 
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Part  II.   and  approt  it  ion  of  mankind.     Now  *tis  evident,  that  the  vetf  1 
"~**~      same  qualities  and  circumstances,  which  are  the  causes  of 

U/;^        pride  or  self-esteem,  are  also  the  causes  of  vanity  or  the 
desire  of  reputation ;  and  that  we  always  put  to  view  those 
particulars  with  which  iti  ourselves  we   are   best  satisf/d,fl 
But   if  love   and   cst^^^m   wf*rf*  not   produced  by  the  satne^ 
qualities  as  pride,  ai  ese  quahlies  are  related  to 

ourselves  or  others,  f  proceeding  wouM  be  very 

absurd,  nor  con'd  i  Drrespondence  in  the  senti- 

ments  of  every  ol  ith  those  themselves  have 

entertained,    'Tis  t  brm  ejcact  systems  of  the 

passions,  or  make  their  general  nature  and 

resemblances.     Bu  a  progress  in  philosopby, 

we  are  not  subject  lo  ***at,j  wn^^vakes  in  this  particular^  but 
are  sufficiently  guided  by  common  experience,  as  well  as  by 
a  kind  of  presensation ;  which  tells  us  what  will  operate  on 
others,  by  what  we  feel  immediately  in  ourselves.  Since 
then  the  same  qualities  that  produce  pride  or  humility,  cause 
love  or  hatred ;  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  employ'd 
to  prove,  that  the  causes  of  the  former  passions  excite  a  pain 
or  pleasure  independent  of  the  passion,  will  be  applicable 
with  equal  evidence  to  the  causes  of  the  latter. 


SECTION  II. 

Experiments  to  confirm  this  system. 

Upon  duly  weighing  these  arguments,  no  one  will  make 
any  scruple  to  assent  to  that  conclusion  I  draw  from  them, 
concerning  the  transition  along  related  impressions  and  ideas, 
especially  as  'lis  a  principle,  in  itself,  so  easy  and  natural. 
But  that  we  may  place  this  system  beyond  doubt  both  with 
regard  to  love  and  hatred,  pride  and  humility,  'twill  be  proper 
to  make  some  new  experiments  upon  all  these  passions,  as 
well  as  to  recall  a  few  of  these  observations,  which  I  have 
formerly  touch'd  upon. 
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order  to  make  these  exj:^riments,  let  us  suppose  I  am    Sect.  IL 
in  company  with  a  person,  whom  1  formerly  regarded  with- 
out any  sentiments  either  of  friendship  or  enmity 
ha%x  the  natural  and  ultimate  object  of  aU  these  four  passions  confirm 
placed  before  me.     Myself  am  the  proper  object  of  pride  or  '  '^  ^^  ^^^' 
humility ;  the  other  person  of  love  or  hatred* 

Regard  now  with  attention  the  nature  of  these  passions, 
and  their  situation  with  respect  to  each  other.  'Tis  evi- 
dent here  are  four  affections,  p!ac*d,  as  it  were,  in  a  square 
or  regular  connexion  with,  and  distance  from  each  other. 
The  passions  of  pride  and  humility,  as  well  as  those  of  love 
and  hatred,  are  connected  together  by  the  identity  of  their 
object,  which  to  the  first  set  of  passions  is  self,  to  the  second 
some  other  person.  These  two  lines  of  communication  or 
connexion  form  two  opposite  sides  of  the  square*  Again, 
pride  and  love  are  agreeable  passions ;  hatred  and  humility 
uneasy*  This  similitude  of  sensation  betwixt  pride  and  love, 
and  that  betwixt  humility  and  hatred  form  a  new  connexion, 
and  may  be  consider'd  as  the  other  two  sides  of  the  square. 
Upon  the  whole,  pride  is  connected  with  humility,  love  with 
hatred,  by  their  objects  or  ideas :  Pride  with  love,  humility 
with  hatred,  by  their  sensations  or  impressions, 

I  say  then,  thai  nothing  can  produce  any  of  these  passions 
without  bearing  it  a  double  relation,  viz.  of  ideas  to  the  object 
of  the  passion,  and  of  sensation  to  the  passion  itself.  This 
we  must  prove  by  our  experiments. 

First  Experiment.  To  proceed  with  the  greater  order  in 
these  experiments,  let  us  first  suppose,  that  being  plac'd  in 
ibe  situation  above-mention'd,  vi%,  in  company  with  some 
other  person,  there  is  an  object  presented,  that  has  no  rela- 
tion either  of  impressions  or  ideas  to  any  of  these  passions. 
Thus  suppose  we  regard  together  an  ordinary  stone,  or  other 
common  object,  belonging  to  neither  of  us,  and  causing  of 
itself  no  emotion,  or  independent  pain  and  pleasure  :  'Tis 
evident  such  an  object  wiJl  produce  none  of  these  four  pas- 
sions.    I^t  us  try  it  upon  each  of  them  successively.     Let 
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Part  II.    us  apply  it  to  love,  to  hatred,  to  humility,  to  pride ;  none  of 
ihem  ever  arises  in  the  smallest  degree  imaginable.    Let  us 

Qtred  ^"  change  the  object,  as  oft  as  we  please ;  provided  still  we 
choose  one,  that  has  neither  of  these  two  relations.  Let  os 
repeat  the  experiment  in  all  the  dispositions,  of  which  the  mind 
is  susceptible.  No  object,  in  the  vast  variety  of  nature,  will,  in 
any  disposition,  produce  any  passion  without  these  relations. 
Second  Experiment,  Since  an  object,  that  wants  both 
these  relations  can  ever  produce  any  passion,  let  us  bestow 
on  it  only  one  of  these  relations ;  and  see  what  will  follow. 
Thus  suppose,  I  regard  a  stone  or  any  common  object,  that 
belongs  either  to  me  or  my  companion,  and  by  that  means 
acquires  a  relation  of  ideas  to  the  object  of  the  pasalons: 
'Tis  plain,  that  to  consider  the  matter  a  priori,  no  emotion 
of  any  kind  can  reasonably  be  expected.  For  besides,  that 
a  relation  of  ideas  operates  secretly  and  calmly  on  the  mind, 
it  bestows  an  equal  impulse  towards  the  opposite  passions  of 
pride  and  humility,  love  and  hatred,  according  as  the  object 
belongs  to  ourselves  or  others ;  which  opposition  of  the  pas- 
sions must  destroy  both^  and  leave  the  mind  perfectly  free 
from  any  affection  or  emotion.  This  reasoning  a  priori  is 
confirmed  by  experience.  No  trivial  or  vulgar  object,  that 
causes  not  a  pain  or  pleasure,  independent  of  the  passion, 
will  ever,  by  its  propertj-  or  other  relations,  either  to  ourselves 
or  others,  be  able  to  produce  the  affections  of  pride  or  hue 
lity,  love  or  hatred. 

Third  Experiment.  'Tis  evident,  therefore,  that  a  relatioiT 
of  ideas  is  not  able  alone  to  give  rise  to  these  affections. 
Let  us  now  remove  this  relation,  and  in  its  stead  place  a 
lektion  of  impressions,  by  presenting  an  object,  which  is 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  but  has  no  relaton  either  to  our- 
self  or  companion ;  and  let  us  observe  the  consequences. 
To  consider  the  matter  first  a  priori,  as  in  the  preceding 
experiment;  we  may  conclude,  that  the  object  will  have  a 
small,  but  an  uncertain  connexion  with  these  pa^ions.  For 
besides,  that  this  relation  is  not  a  cold  and  imperceptibli 


one,  it  has  not  the  inconvenience  of  the  relation  of  ideas,   Sect! 
nor  directs  us  with  equal  force   to   two  contrary  passions,    ^ 
which  by  their  opposition  destroy  each  other.     But  if  we  ^f^^; 
consider^  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  transition  from  the  c^n/r^ 
sensation  to  the  affection  is  not  forwarded  by  any  principle^  '^'^  O'J^^ 
that  produces  a  transition  of  ideas;    but,  on   the  contrary, 
that  iho*  the  one  impression  be  easily  transfus'd  into  the 
other,  yet  the  change  of  objects  is  suppos  d  contrary  lo  all 
ihc  principles,  that  cause  a  transition  of  that  kind ;  we  may 
from  thence  infer,  that  nothing  will  ever  be  a  steady  or 
durable  cause  of  any  passion,  that  is  connected  with  the 
passion  merely  by  a   relation  of  impressions.     What  our 
reason  wou'd  conclude  from  analogy,  after  ballancing  these 
arguments,  wou'd  be,  that  an  object,  which  produces  plea- 
sure or  uneasiness,  but  has  no  manner  of  connexion  either 
with  ourselves  or  others,  may  give  such  a  turn  to  the  dis- 
position, as  that  it  may  naturally  fall   into  pride  or  love, 
humility  or  hatred,  and  search  for  other  objects,  upon  which, 
by  a  double  relation,  it  can  found  these  afTections ;  but  iliat 
an  object,  which  has  only  one  of  these  relations,  tho'  the 
most  advantageous  one,  can  never  give  rise  lo  any  constant 
and  established  passion. 

Most  fortunately  all  this  reasoning  is  found  to  be  exactly 
conformable  to  experience,  and  the  phsenomena  of  the  pas- 
sions. Suppose  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  thro' 
a  country,  to  which  we  are  both  utter  strangers ;  *iis  evident^ 
that  if  the  prospects  be  beautiful,  the  roads  agreeable,  and 
the  inns  commodious,  this  may  put  me  into  good  humour 
both  with  myself  and  fellow- traveller.  But  as  we  suppose, 
that  this  country  has  no  relation  either  to  myself  or  friend, 
it  can  never  be  the  immediate  cause  of  pride  or  love;  and 
ilierefore  if  I  found  not  the  passion  on  some  other  object, 
that  bears  either  of  us  a  closer  relation,  my  emotions  are 
rallier  to  be  considered  as  the  overflowings  of  an  elevate  or 
humane  disposition,  than  as  an  establish'd  passion.  The 
case  is  tlie  same  where  the  object  produces  uneasinetis. 
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Part  II.       Fourth  Experiment.     Having  found,  that  neither  an  d 
**        without  any  relation  of  ideas  or  impressions,  nor  an  objc( 
kairld,  ^"'  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^  relation,  can  ever  cause  pride  or  humilii 
love  or  hatred ;  reason  alone  may  convince  us,  witliout  ai 
farther  experiment,  that  whatever  has  a  double  relation  must 
necessarily  excite  these  passions ;  since  His  evident  they  must 
have  some  cause.     But  to  leave  as  little  room  for  doubt 
possible,  let  us  renew  our  experiments,  and  see  whether  tl 
event  in  this  case  answers  our  expectation^      I  choose 
object,  such  as  virtue,  that  causes  a  separate  satisfaclioi 
On  this  object  I  be.^tow  a  relation  to  self;  and  find,  that  from 
this  disposition  of  affairs,  there  immediately  arises  a  passii 
But  what  passion  ?     That  very  one  of  pride,  lo  which  xl 
object  bears  a  double  relation.     Its  idea  is  related  to  that 
self,  the  object   of  the    passion :    The  sensation  it  cau! 
resembles  the  sensation  of  the  passion*     That  I  may  be  si 
I  am  not  mistaken  in  this  expieriment,  I  remove  first  01 
relation ;  then  another ;  and  frnd^  that  each  removal  destro; 
the  pasbion,  and  leaves  the  object  perfectly  indifferent. 
I  am  not  content  with  this*     I  make  a  sltU  farther  trial ; 
instead  of  removing  the  relation,  I  only  change  it  for  one 
a  different  kind.     I  supjiose  the  virtue  to  belong  to  my  coi 
panion,  not  to  myself  j  and  observe  what  follows  froin  t! 
alteration,     I  immediately  perceive  the  affections  to  wh 
about,  and  leaving  pride,  where  there  is  only  one  relation,  vn 
of  impressions,  fall  to  the  side  of  love,  where  they  are  attracts 
by  a  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas.     By  repcati] 
the  same  experiment,  in  changing  anew  the  relation  of  idej 
1  bring  the  affections  back  to  pride ;  and  by  a  new  repetiti< 
I  again  place  them  at  love  or  kindness.     Being  fully  con* 
vinc'd  of  the  influence  of  this  relation,  I  try  the  effects  of  the 
other;  and  by  changing  virtue  for  vice,  convert  the  pleasant 
impression,  which  arises  from  the  former,  into  the  disag: 
able  one,  which  proceeds  from  the  latter.     The  effect 
answers  expectation.     Vice,  when  plac'd  on  another,  exciti 
by  means  of  its   double  relations,  the  passion  of  hatred,' 
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instead  of  love,  which  for   the  same    reason   arises  from 
virtue*     To  continue  the  experiment,  1   change  anew  the 
relation  of  i(iea5,  and  suppose  the  vice  to  belong  to  myself.  ^eniSi 
What  follows?     What   is  usual     A  subsequent  change  olconjirfi 
the  passion  from  hatred  to  humiliiw     This  humiliiy  I  con-        ^^     j 
vert  into  pride  by  a  new  change  of  the  impression;  and  find 
after  all  that  I  have  compleaied  the  round,  and  have  by  these 
changes  brought  back  the  passion  to  that  very  situauon»  in 
which  I  first  found  it 

But  to  make  the  matter  still  more  certain,  1  alter  ihe 
object;  and  instead  of  vice  and  virtue,  make  the  trial  upon 
beauty  and  deformity,  riches  and  poverty,  power  and  servi- 
tude. Each  of  these  objects  runs  ihe  circle  of  the  passions 
in  the  same  manner,  by  a  change  of  their  relations :  And  in 
whatever  order  we  proceed,  whether  thro'  pride,  love,  hatred, 
humility,  or  thro'  humility,  hatred,  love,  pride,  the  experiment 
is  not  in  the  least  diversify'd.  Esteem  and  contempt,  indeed^ 
arise  on  some  occasions  instead  of  love  and  hatred;  but 
these  are  at  the  bottom  the  same  passions,  only  diversify 'd 
by  some  causes,  which  we  shall  explain  afterwards. 

Fifth  Experiment.  To  ^wc  greater  authority  to  these 
experiments,  let  us  change  the  situation  of  affairs  as  much 
as  possible,  and  place  the  passions  and  objects  in  all  the 
different  positions,  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Let  us 
suppose,  beside  the  relations  above-meniion'd,  that  tlie 
person,  along  with  whom  I  make  all  these  experiments,  is 
closely  connected  with  me  either  by  blood  or  friendship. 
He  is,  we  shall  suppose,  my  son  or  brother,  or  is  united  to 
me  by  a  long  and  familiar  acquaintance.  Let  us  next  sup- 
pose, that  the  cause  of  the  passion  acquires  a  double  reladon 
of  impressions  and  ideas  to  this  person ;  and  let  us  see 
what  the  effects  are  of  all  these  complicated  attraciions  and 
relations. 

Before  we  consider  what  they  are  in  fact,  let  us  detemnne 

bat  they  ought  to  be,  confonnable  to  my  hypothesis.     'Tis 
plain,  that,  according  a^  the  impression  is  either  pleasant  or 
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IL  uneasy,  the  passion  of  love  or  haired  must  arise  towards 
person,  who  is  thus  connected  to  the  cause  of  the  impressi* 
by  these  double  relations,  which  I  have  all  along  requir' 
The  virtue  of  a  brotlier  must  make  me  love  him  :  as  his  vi( 
or  infamy  must  excite  the  contrary  passion.  But  to  judj 
only  from  the  situation  of  affairs,  I  shou'd  not  expect,  that 
the  affections  wou'd  rest  there,  and  Jiever  transfuse  themselves 
into  any  other  impression.  As  there  is  here  a  person,  who  by 
means  of  a  double  relation  is  the  object  of  my  passion,  the 
very  same  reasoning:  leads  me  to  think  the  passion  will  be 
carry*d  farther.  The  person  has  a  relation  of  ideas  lo  m; 
self,  according  to  the  supposition ;  the  passion,  of  which 
is  the  object,  by  being  either  agreeable  or  uneasy,  has  a  rela- 
tion of  impressions  to  pride  or  humility.  'Tis  evident,  thei 
that  one  of  these  passions  must  arise  from  the  love 
hatred. 

This  is  the  reasoning  I  form  in  conform ily  to  my  hypo- 
thesis; and  am  pleas'd  to  find  upon  trial  limt  every  thing 
answers  exactly  to  my  expectation.  The  \irtuc  or  vice  of  a 
son  or  brother  not  only  excites  love  or  hatred,  but  bjr  a, 
transition,  from  similar  causes,  gives  rise  to  pride  or  hu: 
Nothing  causes  greater  vanity  than  any  shining  quality  in  our 
relations ;  as  nothing  mortifies  us  more  than  their  vice  or 
infamy.  This  exact  conformity  of  experience  to  our  reason- 
ing is  a  convincing  proof  of  Uie  solidity  of  that  hypothesis, 
upon  which  we  reason. 

Sixth  Experiment,    This  evidence  will  be  still  augmented, 
if  we  reverse  the  experiment,  and  preserving  still  the  same 
relations,  begin  only  with  a  different  passion.     Suppose,  that 
instead  of  the  virtue  or  vice  of  a  son  or  brother,  whicb 
causes  first  love  or  hatred,  and  afterwards  pride  or  humility, 
we  place  these  good  or  bad  qualities  on  ourselves,  without 
any  immediate  connexion  with  the  person,  who  is  related  t( 
us:  Experience  shews  us,  that  by  this  change  of  situatioi 
the  whole  chain  is  broke,  and  that  the  mind  is  not  convey'i 
from  one  passion  to  another,  as  in  the  preceding  instance. 


We  never  love  or  liate  a  son  or  broiher  for  the  virtue  or  vice  Sec 
we  discern  in  ourselves  ;  tho*  'lis  evident  the  same  qualities  in         **. 
him  give  us  a  very  sensible  pride  or  humility.   The  Iransitton  „^^^^  ^^ 
from  pride  or  huHiility  to  love  or  hatred  is  not  so  natural  ^m/rm 
as  from  love  or  hatred  to  pride  or  humility.    This  may  at '  "^  *^ 
first  sight  be  esteemed  contrary  to  my  hypothesis :  since  the 
relations  of  impressions  and  ideas  are  in  both  cases  precisely 
the  same.     Pride  and  humility  are  impressions  related  to  love 
and  hatred.     Myself  am  related  to  the  person.     It  shou'd, 
therefore,  be  expected,  that  like  causes  must  produce  like 
effects,  and  a  perfect  transition  arise  from  Ihe  double  relation, 
as  in  all  other  cases.     This  difficulty  we  may  easily  solve  by 
the  following  reflexions. 

*Tis  evident,  that  as  we  are  at  all  times  intimately  conscious 
of  ourselves,  our  sentiments  and  passions,  their  ideas  must 
strike  upon  us  with  greater  vivacity  than  the  ideas  of  the 
sentiments  and  passions  of  any  other  person.  But  every 
thing,  that  strikes  upon  us  with  vivacity,  and  appears  in  a 
full  and  strong  light,  forces  itself,  in  a  uKinner,  into  our 
consideration,  and  becomes  present  to  the  mind  on  the 
smallest  hint  and  most  trinal  relation.  For  the  same  reason^ 
when  it  is  once  present,  it  engages  the  attention,  and  keeps  it 
from  wandering  to  other  objects,  however  strong  may  be 
their  relation  to  our  first  object.  The  imagination  passes 
easily  from  obscure  to  lively  ideas,  but  with  difficully  from 
lively  to  obscure.  In  the  one  case  the  relation  is  aided  by 
another  principle  :  In  the  other  case,  'tis  oppos'd  by  it. 

Now  I  have  observed,  that  those  two  faculties  of  tlie  mind, 
the  imagination  and  passions,  assist  each  other  in  their 
operation^  when  their  propensities  are  similar,  and  when  they 
act  upon  the  same  object.  The  mind  has  always  a  pro- 
pensity to  pass  from  a  passion  to  any  other  related  to  it ; 
and  this  propensity  is  forwarded  when  tlie  object  of  the  one 
passion  is  related  to  that  of  the  other.  The  two  impulses 
concur  with  each  other,  and  render  the  whole  transition 
more  smooth  and  easy.     But  if  it  shou'd  happen,  that  while 
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""  its  influeiice,  in  causing  a  transition  of  the  inciaginaiion 
sbou'd  no  longer  lake  place,  'tis  evident  its  influence  on  the 
passions  must  also  cease,  as  being  dependent  entirely  on  that 
transition.  This  is  ibe  reason  wliy  pride  or  humility  is  not 
transfns'd  into  Jove  or  hatred  wiih  the  same  ease,  that  the 
Iatl(^  passions  are  cbang'd  into  the  former.  If  a  person  t>c 
my  brother  1  am  his  likewise :  But  tho'  the  relaiions  be 
reciprocal,  they  have  very  different  effects  on  the  imagination 
The  passage  is  smooth  and  open  from  the  consideration  of 
any  person  rcla!e<3  to  us  to  that  of  ourselC  of  whom  we  ai 
tscry  moment  conscious.  But  when  the  affections  are  oni 
directed  to  ourself,  the  fancy  passes  not  with  the  same  facilii 
from  that  object  to  any  other  person,  how  closely  so  ev 
connected  with  us.  Tbis  easy  or  difficult  transition  of  the 
imagination  operates  upon  Ibe  passions,  and  faciUiates  or 
retards  their  transition ;  which  is  a  clear  proof,  that  these 
two  faculties  of  .the  passions  and  imagination  arc  connected 
together,  and  that  the  relations  of  ideas  have  an  influence 
upon  the  affections.  Besides  innumerable  experiments  that 
prove  this,  we  here  find,  that  even  when  the  relation  remainsj 
if  by  any  particular  circumstance  its  usual  effect  upon  the 
fancy  in  producing  an  association  or  transition  of  ideas^  is 
prevented ;  its  usual  effect  ufjon  the  passions,  in  conveying 
us  from  one  to  another,  is  in  like  manner  prevented, 

Some  may,  perhaps,  find  a  contradiction  betwixt 
phsenomenon  and  that  of  sympathy,  where  the  mind 
easily  from  the  idea  of  ourselves  to  that  of  any  other 
related  to  us.  But  this  difficulty  will  vanish,  if  we  consider 
that  in  s}Tnpathy  our  own  person  is  not  the  object  of  any 
passion,  nor  is  there  any  thing,  that  fixes  our  attention  on 
ourselves ;  as  in  the  present  case,  w*here  we  are  suppo&'d  to 
be  actuated  with  pride  or  humibty.  Ourself^  independent  of^ 
the  perception  of  every  other  object,  is  in  reality  nothing 
For  which  reason  wc  must  turn  our  view  to  external  objects 
and  'lis  natural  Tdi  us  lo  consider  with  most  anrutinit  sud 
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as  lie  contiguous  to  us,  or  resemble  us.  But.  when  self  is  the 
object  of  a  passion,  'tis  not  natural  to  quit  the  consideration 
of  it»  till  the  passion  be  exhausted ;  in  which  case  the  double 
relations  of  impressions  and  ideas  can  no  longer  operate. 

Seventh  Experiment.  To  put  this  whole  reasoning;  to  a 
farther  trial,  let  us  make  a  new  experiment ;  and  as  we  have 
already  seen  the  effects  of  related  passions  and  ideas,  let  us 
here  suppose  an  identity  of  passions  along  with  a  relation  of 
ideas;  and  let  us  consider  ihe  effects  of  this  new  situation. 
'Tis  evident  a  transition  of  the  passions  fronfi  the  one  object 
to  the  other  is  here  in  all  reason  to  be  expected ;  since  the 
relation  of  ideas  is  suppos'd  still  to  continue,  and  an  identity 
of  impressions  must  produce  a  stronger  connexion,  ihan  the 
most  perfect  resemblancet  that  can  be  imagined.  If  a  double 
relation,  therefore,  of  impressions  and  ideas  is  able  to 
produce  a  transition  from  one  to  itie  other,  much  more  an 

(identity  of  impressions  w  ith  a  relation  of  ideas*  Accordingly 
we  findj  that  when  we  either  Jgye^  nr  ^'^^^  ^^y  per^'iPj  the 
passions  sdjom^^enfrnue  within  their  first  bound^;  but 
extend  themselves  towards  all  the  contiguous  objects,  and 
comprehend  the  frjends  and  relations  of  hira  we  love  or  hate. 
Nothing  IS  more  natural  than  to  bear  a  kindness  to  one 
brother  on  account  of  our  friendship  for  another,  without  any 
farther  examination  of  his  character.  A  quarrel  with  one 
person  gives  us  a  hatred  for  the  whole  family,  tho'  entirely 
innocent  of  that,  which  displeases  us.  Instances  of  this  kind 
are  every  where  to  be  met  with. 

There  is  only  one  difliculiy  in  this  experiment,  which  k 
will  be  necessary  to  account  for,  before  we  proceed  any 
farther.  Tis  evident,  that  iho'  all  passions  pass  easily  from 
one  object  to  another  related  to  it,  yet  this  transition  is  made 
with  greater  facility,  where  the  more  considerable  object  is 
first  presented,  and  the  lesser  follows  it,  than  where  this  order 
is  revers  d*  and  the  lesser  takes  the  precedence*  Thus  'tis 
more  natural  for  us  to  love  the  son  upon  account  of  the 
father,  than  the  father  upon  accouni  of  the  son ;  the  servant 
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Paut  II*  for  the  master,  than  the  master  for  the  servant ;  the  sul 
-*•—     for  ihc  prince,  than  the  prince  for  the  subject     In 
>^"''   manner  we  more  readily  contract  a  hatred  against  a  who 
family,  where  our  first  quarrel  is  wnth  the  head  of  it,  tha 
where  we  are  displeas'd  with  a  son,  or  servant,  or  son 
inferior  member.     In  short,  our  passions,  like  other  obje 
descend  with  greater  facility  than  they  ascend. 

That  we  may  comprehend,  wherein  consists  the  difficult] 
of  explaining  this  phaenomenon,  w*e  must  consider,  that  th 
very  same  reason,  which  determines  the  imagination  to  pass 
from  remote  to  contiguous  objectK,  with  more  facility  iha 
from  contiguous  to  remote,  causes  it  likewise  to  change  witi 
more  ease,  the  less  for  the  greater,  than  the  greater  for 
less.     Whatever  has  the  greatest   influence   is  most  lake 
notice  of;  and  whatever  is  most  taken  notice  of,  presenfl 
itself  most  readily  to  the  imagination.     We  are  more  apt  I 
overlook  in  any  subject,  what  is  trivial,  than  what  appears  1 
considerable  moment  j  but  especially  if  the  latter  takes 
precedence,  and  first  engages  our  attention.     Thus  if  anl 
accident  makes  us  consider  tlie  Sateilifa  oljupiiir,  our  fancy 
is  naturally  determined  to  form  the  idea  of  that  planet ;  but  if 
we  first  reflect  on  the  principal  planet,  'tis  more  natural  for 
us  to  overlook  its  attendants,     The  mention  of  the  provinces 
of  any  empire  conveys  our  thought  to  the  seat  of  the  empire ; 
but  the  fancy  returns  not  with  the  same  facility  to  the  con 
sideralion  of  the  provinces.     The  idea  of  the  ser\*ant  make 
us  think  of  the  master ;  that  of  the  subject  carries  our  new  t<i 
the  prince.    But  the  same  relation  has  not  an  equal  influence! 
in  conveying  tis  back  again.     And  on  this  is  founded  that 
reproach  of  Cornelia   to   her   sons,  that  they  ought  Co  be 
asham*d   she   sliou'd   be   more   known   by  the  title  of  the 
daughter  of  Sapio^  than  by  that  of  the  mother  of  the  Grauh 
This  was,  in  other  words,  exhorting  them  to  render  then 
selves  as  illustrious  and  famous  as  iheir  grandfather,  other 
wise  the  imagination  of  the  people,  passing  from  her  wb 
u;i^  "inNM'medialc,  and  plac'd  in  an  equal  relation  to  both 
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wou'd  always  leave  them,  and  denominate  her  by  what  was  Sect. 
more  considerable  and  of  greater  moment.     On  the  same         **. 
principle  is  founded  that  common  custom  of  making  wives  ,^^j  /^ 
bear  the  name  of  their  husbands,  rather  than  husbands  that  confirm     ^ 
of  their  wives ;  as  also  the  ceremony  of  giving  the  precedency         ^^ 
to  those,  wliom  we  honour  and  respect.     We  might  find  • 
many  other  instances  to  confirm  this  principle,  were  it  not 
aJ ready  sufficiently  evident. 

Now  since  the  fancy  finds  the  same  facility  in  passing 
from  the  lesser  to  the  greater,  as  from  remote  to  contiguous, 
why  does  not  this  easy  transition  of  ideas  assist  the  transition 
of  passions  in  the  former  case,  as  well  as  in  the  latter  ?  The 
%'irtues  of  a  friend  or  brother  produce  first  love,  and  then 
pride;  because  in  that  case  the  imagination  passes  from 
remote  to  contiguous,  according  to  its  propensity.  Our  own 
virtues  produce  not  first  pride,  and  then  love  to  a  friend  or 
brother ;  because  the  passage  in  that  case  wouM  be  from 
contiguous  to  remote,  contrary  to  its  propensity.  But  the 
lo^*e  or  hatred  of  an  inferior  causes  not  readily  any  passion 
to  the  superior,  tho'  that  be  the  natural  propensity  of  the 
tmagination :  While  the  love  or  hatred  of  a  superior,  causes 
a  passion  to  the  inferior,  contrary  to  its  propensity.  In 
short,  the  same  facility  of  transition  operates  not  in  the  same 
manner  upon  superior  and  inferior  as  upon  contiguous  and 
remote.  These  two  phaanomena  appear  contradictory,  and 
require  some  attention  to  be  reconcil'd. 

As  the  transition  of  ideas  is  here  made  contrary  to  the 
natural  propensity  of  the  imagination,  that  faculty  must  be 
overpower d  by  some  stronger  principle  of  another  kind; 
and  as  there  is  nothing  ever  present  to  the  mind  but  im-^ 
pressions  and  ideas,  this  principle  must  necessarily  He  in  the 
impressioas.  Now  it  has  been  observ'd,  that  impressions  or 
passionii  arc  connected  only  by  their  resemblance,  and  that 
where  any  two  passions  place  tlie  mind  in  the  same  or  in 
similar  dispositions,  it  very  naturally  passes  from  the  one  to 
the  other :  As  on  the  contrary,  a  repugnance  in  the  dispo- 
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I'ART  IL  silions  produces  a  diflicuky  in  the  transilion  of  the  passbns. 
But  'tis  observable,  that  this  repug^nance  may  arise  froni  a 
difference  of  degree  as  well  as  of  kind  ;  nor  do  we  experience 
a  greater  difficulty  in  passing  suddenly  from  a  small  degree 
of  love  to  a  small  degree  of  hatred,  than  from  a  small  to 
a  great  degree  of  either  of  these  affections.  A  man,  when 
calm  or  only  moderately  agitated,  is  so  different,  in  every 
respect,  from  himself,  when  disturbed  with  a  violent  f>assion» 
that  no  two  persons  can  be  more  unlike ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
pass  from  the  one  extreme* to  the  other,  without  a  consider* 
able  interval  betwixt  them. 

The  difTjculty  is  not  less,  if  it  be  not  rather  greater,  in 
passing  from  the  strong  passion  to  the  weak,  than  in  passing 
from  the  weak  to  the  strong,  provided  the  one  passion  upon 
its  appearance  destro)-s  the  other,  and  they  do  not  both  ol 
them  exist  at  once.  But  ihe  case  is  entirely  altered,  when 
the  passions  unite  together,  and  actuate  the  mind  at  the 
same  time.  A  weak  passion^  when  added  to  a  strong,  makes 
not  so  considerable  change  in  the  disposition,  as  a  strong 
when  added  to  a  weak ;  for  which  reason  there  is  a  closer 
connexion  betwixt  the  great  degree  and  the  small,  than 
betwixt  the  small  degree  and  the  great. 

The  degree  of  any  passion  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
its  object ;  and  an  affection  directed  to  a  person,  who  is 
considerable  in  our  ejes,  fills  and  possesses  the  mind 
much  more  than  one,  wliich  has  for  its  object  a  person 
we  esteem  of  less  consequence.  Here  then  the  contradiction 
betwixt  the  propensities  of  the  imaginaiion  and  passion  dis- 
plays itself.  When  we  turn  our  thought  to  a  great  and 
a  small  object,  ihe  imaginalion  finds  more  facility  in  passing 
from  the  small  to  the  great,  than  from  the  great  to  the 
small;  but  the  affections  find  a  greater  diffictilty;  And  as 
the  affections  are  a  more  powerful  principle  than  the  imagina- 
tion, no  wonder  they  prevail  over  it,  and  draw  the  mind  to 
their  side.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  passing  from  the  idea 
of  great  to  that  of  little,  a  passion  directed  to  the  former, 
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produces  al\va)*s  a  similar  passion  towards  the  latter;  when 
the  great  and  Iklle  are  related  together.  The  idea  of  the 
servant  conveys  oor  thought  most  readily  to  the  master; 
but  the  hatred  or  love  of  Uie  master  produces  with  greater 
facihty  anger  or  good- will  to  the  servant.  The  strongest 
passion  in  this  case  takes  the  precedence;  and  the  addition 
of  the  weaker  making  no  considerable  change  on  the  dispo- 
sition, the  passage  is  by  that  means  rendered  more  easy  and 
natural  l>etwi.xt  them. 

As  in  the  foregoing  experiment  we  found,  that  a  relation  of 
ideas,  which,  by  any  particular  circumstance,  ceases  to  pro- 
duce its  usual  effect  of  facilitating  the  transition  of  ideas, 
ceases  likewise  to  operate  on  the  passions ;  so  in  the  present 
experiment  we  find  the  same  property  of  the  impressions. 
Two  different  degrees  of  the  same  passion  are  surely  related 
together ;  but  if  the  smaller  be  tirst  present,  it  has  Htde  or  no 
tendency  to  introduce  the  greater;  and  that  because  the 
addition  of  the  great  to  the  little,  produces  a  more  sensible 
alteration  on  the  temper,  than  the  addition  of  the  little  to  ihe 
great.  These  phaenomena,  when  duly  weigh'd,  will  be  found 
convincing  proofs  of  this  hypothesis. 

And  these  proofs  will  be  confirmed,  if  we  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  mind  here  reconciles  the  contradiction, 
1  have  observed  betwixt  the  passions  and  the  imagination. 
The  fancy  passes  with  more  facility  from  the  less  to  the 
greater,  than  from  the  greater  to  the  less :  But  on  the  con- 
trary a  viole»)t  passion  produces  more  easily  a  feeble,  than 
that  does  a  violent.  In  this  opposition  the  passion  in  the 
end  prevails  over  the  imagination;  but  'tis  commonly  by 
complying  with  it,  and  by  seeking  another  quality,  which 
may  counter-ballance  that  principle,  from  whence  the  oppo- 
sition arises.  When  we  love  the  fallier  or  master  of  a  family, 
wc  little  think  of  his  children  or  servants.  But  when  these 
are  present  with  us,  or  when  it  lies  any  ways  in  our  power  to 
serve  them,  the  nearness  and  contiguity  in  this  case  encreases 
their  magnitude,  or  at  least  removes  ttiai  opj>osition,  which 
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PartIL    the  fancy  makes  to  the  transition  of  ihe  afTections.     If  the 

— ** —      imagination  finds  a  difficulty  in  passing  from  greater  to  less, 

|]^/w  ^     it  finds  an  equal  facility  in   passing  from  remote   to  con- 

tiguous,  which  brings  the  matter  to  an  equality,  and  \f^iK\f^ 

the  way  open  from  the  one  passion  to  the  other. 

Eighth  Experitnent*  I  have  observed  ihat  the  transuioii 
from  love  or  hatred  to  pride  or  humility,  is  more  easy  than 
from  pride  or  humility  to  love  or  hatred ;  and  that  the  diffi- 
culty, which  the  imagination  finds  in  passing  from  contiguous 
to  remote,  is  the  cause  why  we  scarce  have  any  instance  of 
the  latter  tiansition  of  the  affections.  T  must,  however,  make 
one  exception,  vtz.  when  the  very  cause  of  the  pride  and 
humility  is  p!ac*d  in  some  other  person.  For  in  that  case 
the  imagination  is  necessitated  to  consider  the  person,  nor 
can  it  possibly  confine  its  view  to  ourselves.  Thus  nothing 
more  readily  produces  kindness  and  affection  to  any  person, 
than  his  approbation  of  our  conduct  and  character :  As  on 
the  other  hand,  nothing  inspires  us  with  a  stronger  hatred, 
than  his  blame  or  contempt.  Here  'tis  evident,  that  the 
original  passion  is  pride  or  humility,  whose  object  is  self; 
and  that  this  passion  is  transfus'd  into  love  or  hatred,  whose 
object  is  some  other  person,  notwithstanding  the  rule  I  have 
already  established,  thai  ihe  imaginaiion  passes  wiih  difficulh 
/rem  cmiiiguous  to  rem&te.  But  the  transition  in  this  ca^  i^ 
not  made  merely  on  account  of  the  relation  betwixt  out- 
selves  and  the  person ;  but  because  that  very  person  is  the 
real  cause  of  our  first  passion,  and  of  consequence  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  it.  'Tis  his  approbation  thai  pro- 
duces pride;  and  disapprobation,  humility.  No  wonder» 
then,  the  imagination  returns  back  again  attended  with  the 
related  passions  of  love  and  hatred.  This  is  not  a  contra- 
diction, but  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  an  exception  that 
arises  from  the  same  reason  with  the  rule  itself. 

Such  an  exception  as  this  is,  therefore,  rather  a  confifinatioii 
of  the  nile«  And  indeed,  if  we  consider  all  the  eight  eipert- 
ments  I  have  explained,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  pnociple 
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appears  in  all  of  ihem,  and  that  'tis  by  means  of  a  Iransilion  Sict.  fit 
arising  from  a  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas,  pride 
and  humiliiy,  love  and  hatred  are  produced  An  object  ^^J^^  ^"^ 
widiout  '  a  relation,  or  *  with  but  one,  never  produces 
either  of  these  passions;  and  *ti^  'found  that  the  passion 
always  varies  in  conformity  to  tlie  relation.  Nay  we  may 
observe^  that  where  the  reblion,  by  any  pariicular  circum- 
stance, has  not  its  usual  effect  of  producing  a  transition  either 
of  *  ideas  or  of  impressions,  it  ceases  to  operate  upon  the 
passions,  and  gives  rise  neither  to  pride  nor  love,  humility  nor 
hatred*  This  ruJe  we  find  still  to  hold  good',  even  under 
the  appearance  of  its  contrary ;  and  as  relation  is  frequently 
experienced  to  ba%'e.  no  effect;  which  upon  examination  is 
found  to  proceed  from  some  particular  circumstance,  that 
prevents  the  transition ;  so  even  in  instances,  where  that  cir- 
V  umstance,  tho'  present,  prevents  not  the  transition,  'tis  found 
to  arise  from ^  some  other  circumstance,  which  counter- 
Uallances  it.  Thus  not  only  the  variations  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  general  principle,  but  even  the  variations  of 
these  variations. 


SECTION    III. 


DiffictiUits  solvd, 

ER  so  many  and  such  undeniable  proofs  drawn  from 
daily  experience  and  observation,  it  may  seem  superfluous 
to  enter  into  a  particular  examinaiion  of  all  the  causes  of 
love  and  hatred,  I  shall,  therefore,  employ  the  sequel  of  this 
part,  Firsts  In  removing  some  difficulties,  concerning  par* 
licular  causes  of  these  passions.  Secondly,  In  examining  the 
compound  affections,  which  arise  from  the  mixture  of  love 
and  haired  with  other  emotions. 


•  First  Experiment.  * 

•  Fourth  Experiment. 

•  Seventh  and  Eighth  Experiment* 


Second  and  Third  Experiracnis, 
•  Sixth  ExyjcumenL 
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Fart  1L  Noihing  is  more  evidenl,  Ihan  that  any  periion  acquire* 
-  our  kindness,  or  is  exposed  to  our  ill-will,  in  proportion  to  the 
Ki/r^!°"  P^^a^ure  or  uneasiness  we  receive  from  him,  and  that  the  pas- 
sions keep  pace  exactly  with  the  sensations  in  all  their  changes 
and  variations.  Whoever  can  find  the  means  either  by  hk_ 
services,  his  beauty,  or  his  flattery,  to  render  himself  us 
or  agreeable  to  us,  is  sure  of  our  affections:  As  on  the  oth 
hand,  whoever  harms  or  displeases  us  never  fails  to  exc 
our  anger  or  haired*  When  our  own  nation  is  at  war  with 
any  other,  we  detest  them  under  the  character  of  cruel^  per- 
fidious, unjust  and  violent :  But  always  esteem  ourselves  ajsd 
allies  equitable,  moderate,  and  merciful.  If  the  general  of 
our  enemies  be  successful,  'tis  with  difficult)*  we  allow  him 
the  figure  and  character  of  a  man.  He  is  a  sorcerer :  He 
has  a  communication  with  daemons ;  as  is  reported  of  OiiV 
CronmrH  and  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg :  He  is  bio 
minded,  and  lakes  a  pleasure  in  death  and  destruction.  But  if 
the  success  be  on  our  side,  our  commander  has  all  the  opposite 
good  qualities,  and  is  a  pattern  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  courage 
and  conduct.  His  treachery  we  call  policy:  His  cruelty  is 
an  evil  inseparable  from  war.  In  short,  every  one  of 
faults  we  eitlier  endeavour  to  extenuate,  or  dignify  it 
the  name  of  that  virtue,  whicli  approaches  it,  *Tis  evident  1 
same  method  of  thinking  runs  thro*  common  life. 

There  are  some,  who  add  another  condition,  and  require 
not  only  that  the  pain  and  pleasure  arise  from  the  person, 
but  likewise  that  it  arise  knowingly,  and  with  a  particular 
design  and  intention.  A  man,  who  wounds  and  harms  us  by 
accident,  becomes  not  our  enemy  upon  that  account,  nor  1 
we  think  ourselves  bound  by  any  ties  of  gratitude  to  one, ' 
does  us  any  service  after  the  same  manner*  By  the  intent« 
we  judge  of  the  actions,  and  according  as  that  is  good  or  1 
they  become  causes  of  love  or  hatred. 

But  here  we  must  make  a  distinction.     If  that  quality  \ 
another,  which  pleases  or  displeases,  be  constant  and 
herenl  in  his  person  and  character,  it  will  cause  love  or  hatred 


[ident  of  the  intention ;  But  otherwise  a  knowledge  and  Sect.  in. 
Bgu  is  requisite,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  these  passions* 
One  that  is  disagreeable  by  his  deformity  or  folly  is  the  ^/f*^*^ 
object  of  our  aversion,  tho*  nothing  be  more  certain,  than 
that  he  has  not  the  least  intention  of  displeasing  us  by  these 
qualities.  But  if  the  uneasiness  proceed  not  from  a  quality, 
but  an  action,  which  is  produc*d  and  annihilated  in  a 
moment,  'tis  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  some  relation,  and 
connect  this  action  sufficiendy  with  the  person,  that  it  be  deriv'd 
from  a  particular  fore-thought  and  design.  'Tis  not  enough, 
that  the  action  arise  from  the  person,  and  have  him  for  its 
immediate  cause  and  author.  This  relation  alone  is  too 
feeble  and  inconstant  to  be  a  foundation  for  these  passions. 
It  reaches  not  the  sensible  and  thinking  part,  and  neither 
proceeds  from  any  thing  durabh  in  him,  nor  leaves  any  thing 
behind  it ;  but  passes  in  a  moment,  and  is  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  On  the  other  hand,  an  intention  shews  certain 
qualities,  which  remaining  after  the  action  is  performed,  con- 
nect it  with  the  person,  and  facilitate  the  transition  of  ideas 
from  one  to  the  other.  We  can  never  think  of  him  without 
reflecting  on  these  qualities ;  unless  repentance  and  a  change 
of  life  have  producM  aji  alteration  in  that  respect:  In  which 
case  the  passion  is  likewise  alter'd.  This  therefore  is  one 
reason,  why  an  intention  is  requisite  to  excite  either  love  or 
hatred. 

But  we  must  farther  consider,  that  an  intention,  besides  its 
slrengthemng  ihe  relation  of  ideas,  is  often  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  relation  of  impressions,  and  give  rise  to  pleasure  and 
uneasiness*  For  'tis  observable,  that  the  principal  part  of  an 
injury  is  the  contempt  and  hatred,  whicli  it  shews  in  the 
person,  that  injures  us;  and  without  that,  the  mere  harm 
gives  us  a  less  sensible  uneasiness.  In  Hke  manner,  a  good 
office  is  agreeable,  chiefly  because  it  flatters  our  vanity,  and 
id  proof  of  the  kindness  and  esteem  of  the  person,  who 
forms  it,  The  removal  of  the  intention,  removes  the  mor- 
'  Ijfication  in  the  one  case,  and  vanity  in  the  other ;  and  must 
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Part  II.   of  course  cause  a  remarkable  diminuUon  in  the 

(  love  and  hatred. 

hatrid^*^       I  grant,  that  these  effects  of  the  removal  of  design,  in 
dimmishing  the  relations  of  impressions  and  ideas,  are 
entire,  nor  able  to  remove  every  degree  of  these  relatic 
But  then  I  ask,  if  the  removal  of  design  be  able  entirely! 
remove  the  passion  of  love  and  hatred  ?     Experience,  1  \ 
sure,  informs  us  of  the  contrary,  nor  is  there  any  thing  \ 
certain,  than  that  men  often  fall  into  a  violent  anger 
injuries,  which  they  themselves  must  own  to  be  entirely 
voluntary  and  accidental.     This  emotion,  indeed,  cannot 
of  long  continuance ;  but  still  is  suflkient  lo  shew,  that  th 
is  a  natural  connexion  belwixt  uneasiness  and  anger, 
that  the  relation  of  impressions  will  operate  upon  a  very  sn 
relation  of  ideas.     But  when  the  violence  of  the  impressioDl 
once  a  little  abated,  the  defect  of  the  relation  begins  to  be 
better  felt;   and  as  the  character  of  a  person  is   no 
interested  in  such  injuries  as  are  casual  and  involuntaryj 
seldom  happens  that  on  their  account,  we  entertain  a  lasti^ 
enmity. 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine  by  a  parallel  instance,  we  iiia|[ 
observe,  that  not  only  the  uneasiness,  which  proceeds  fr< 
another  by  accident,  has  but  little  force  to  excite  our  passio 
but  also  that  which  arises  from  an  acknowledged  ne 
and  duty.  One  that  has  a  real  design  of  harming  us^  pro- 
ceeding not  from  hatred  and  ill-will,  but  from  justice  and 
equity,  draws  not  upon  him  our  anger,  if  we  be  in  any  degree 
reasonable ;  notwithstanding  he  is  both  the  cause,  and  the 
knowing  cause  of  our  sufferings.  Let  us  examine  a  Hitk 
this  phaenomenon, 

'Tis  evident  in  the  first  place,  that  this  circumstance  is  ] 
decisive ;  and  tbo'  it  may  be  able  lo  diminish  the  passic 
'tis  seldom  it  can  entirely  remove  them.     How  few  crimin 
arc  there,  who  have  no  ill-will  to  the  person,  that  accus 
them,  or  to  the  judge,  that  condemns  them,  even  iho'  they  be 
conscious  of  their  own  deseru?     In  like  manner  our  an* 


tagonist  in  a  law-suit,  and  our  competitor  for  any  office,  are  Sect.  IV.^ 
commonly  regarded  as  our  enemies,  tho*  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, if  we  wou*d  but  reflect  a  moment,  that  iheir  motive  is  efrdathm  I 
entirely  as  justifiable  as  our  own. 

Besides  we  may  consider,  that  when  we  receive  harm  from 
any  person,  we  are  apt  lo  imagine  hini  crimiiial,  and  'lis  with 
extreme  difficulty  we  allow  of  his  justice  and  innocence.  This 
is  a  clear  proof,  that,  independent  of  the  opinion  of  iniquity, 
any  harm  or  uneasiness  has  a  natural  tendency  to  excite  our 
hatred,  and  thai  afterwards  we  seek  for  reasons  upon  which 
we  may  justify  and  establish  the  passion.  Here  the  idea  of 
injury  produces  not  the  passion,  but  arises  from  it. 

Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  passion  should  produce  the 
opinion  of  injury ;  since  otherwise  it  must  suffer  a  consider- 
able diminution,  which  all  the  passions  avoid  as  much  as 
possible.  The  removal  of  injury  may  remove  the  anger, 
without  proving  that  the  anger  arises  only  from  the  injury. 
The  harm  and  the  justice  are  two  contrary  objects,  of  which 
the  one  has  a  tendency  to  produce  hatred,  and  the  other 
love ;  and  'tis  according  to  their  different  degrees,  and  our 
particular  turn  of  thinking,  that  either  of  the  objects  prevails, 
atid  excites  its  proper  passion. 


SECTION   IV. 


Of  (he  hvi  of  rtlahom. 


Hahng  given  a  reason,  why  several  actions,  that  cause 
a  real  pleasure  or  uneasiness,  excite  not  any  degree  or  l>ut  a 
small  one,  of  tlie  passion  of  love  or  hatred  towards  the 
actors;  Uwill  be  necessary  to  shew,  wherein  consists  the 
pleasure  or  uneasiness  of  many  objects,  which  we  find  by 
experience  to  protluce  these  passions. 

According  to  the  preceding  system  there  is  always  requir'd 
a  double  reJation  of  Impressions  and  ideas  L»etwixt  the  cause 
and  effect,  in  order  to  produce  either  love  or  hatred*     But 
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Part  H.    iho'  this  be  universally  true,  'tis  remarkable  that  the  passk 
_.'•         of  love  may  be  excited  by  only  one  reiaiton  of  a  differei^ 
%{ur&if^    kind,  viz.  betwixt  ourselves  and  the  object ;  or  more  propcrif 
*  speaking,  that  this  relation  is  always  attended  with  both  the 
others.     Whoever  is  united  to  us  by  an)'  connexion  is  always 
sure  of  a  share  of  our  love,  proportioned  to  the  connexion, 
without  enquiring  into  his  other  qualities.     Thus  the  relation 
of  blood  produces  the  strongest  tie  the  mind  is  capable  of 
in  the  love  of  parents  to  their  children,  and  a  lesser  degree 
of  the  same  affection,  as  the  relation  lessens.     Nor  has  con- 
sanguinity alone  this  effect,  but  any  other  relation  without 
exception.     We  love  our  country-men,  our  neighbours,  the 
of  the  same  trade,  profession,  and  even  name  with  ourbclv^ 
Every  one  of  these  relations  is  esteemed  some  tie,  and  givet" 
a  title  to  a  share  of  our  affection. 

There  is  another  phsenomenon,  which  is  parallel  to  this, 
r/ar,  that  acquaintance^  without  any  kind  of  relation,  gives  rise 
to  love  and  kindness.  When  we  have  contracted  a  habitude 
and  intimacy  with  any  person ;  tho'  in  frequenting  his  com- 
pany we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  very  valuable 
quality,  of  which  he  is  possessed ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear 
preferring  him  to  strangers,  of  whose  superior  merit  we  are 
fully  convincVL  These  two  phsenomena  of  the  effects  of 
relation  and  acquaintance  will  give  mutual  light  to  each 
other,  and  may  be  both  explain 'd  from  the  same  principle. 

Those,  who  take  a  pleasure  in  declaiming  against  human 
nature,  have  observ'd|  that  man  is  altogether  insufficient  to 
support  himself;  and  that  when  you  loosen  all  the  holds, 
which  he  has  of  external  objects,  he  immediately  drops  down 
into  the  deepest  melancholy  and  despair.  From  this, 
they,  proceeds  that  continual  search  after  amusement 
gaming,  in  hunting,  In  business;  by  which  we  endeavour  ! 
forget  ourselves,  and  excite  our  spirits  from  the  languid  statj 
into  which  ihey  fall,  when  not  sustained  by  some  brisk  an 
lively  emotion*  To  this  method  of  thinking  I  so  far  agree, 
that  1  own  the  mind  to  be  insufficient,  of  itself,  to  its  own 
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entertainment,    and  that    it    naturally   seeks   after  foreign  Sect.^ 
objects,  which  may  produce  a  lively  sensation,  and  agitate     — *^ 
the  spirits.    On  the  appearance  of  such  an  object  it  awakes,  ^^^'^^^j 
as  it  were,  from  a  dream  :  The  blood  flows  with  a  new  tide: 
The  heart  is  elevated :  And  the  whole  man  acquires  a  vigour, 
which  he  cannot  command  in  his  solitary  and  calm  moments. 
Hence  company  is  naturally  so  rejoicing,  as  presenting  the 
liveliest  of  all  objects,  vis.  a  rational  and  thinking  Being  like 
ourselves,  who  communicates  lo  us  all  the  aciioijs  of  his  mind; 
makes  us  privy  to  his  inmost  sentiments  and  affections  ;  and 
lets  us  see*  in  the  very  instant  of  their  production,  all  the 
emotions,  which  are  caus'd  by  any  object.     Every  lively  idea 
is  agreeable,  but  especially  that  of  a  passion,  because  such 
an  idea  becomes  a  kind  of  passion^  and  gives  a  more  sensible 
agitation  to  the  mind,  than  any  other  image  or  conception. 

This  being  once  admitted,  all  the  rest  is  easy.  For  as  the 
company  of  strangers  is  agreeable  to  us  for  a  short  time,  by 
inlivening  our  thought ;  so  the  company  of  our  relations  and 
acquaintance  must  be  peculiarly  agreeable,  because  it  has 
this  effect  in  a  greater  degree,  and  is  of  more  durable  influ- 
ence. Whatever  is  related  lo  us  is  conceiv'd  in  a  lively 
manner  by  the  easy  transition  from  ourselves  to  the  related 
object,  Custom  also,  or  acquaintance  facilitates  the  entrance, 
and  strengthens  the  conception  of  any  object.  l*he  first  case 
is  parallel  to  our  reasonings  from  cause  and  effect;  the 
second  to  education.  And  as  reasoning  and  education 
concur  only  in  producing  a  lively  and  strong  idea  of  any 
object ;  so  is  this  the  only  particular,  which  is  common  to 
relation  and  acquaintance.  This  must,  therefore,  be  the 
influencing  quality,  by  which  they  produce  all  their  common 
effects ;  and  love  or  kindness  being  one  of  these  effects,  it 
must  be  from  the  force  and  liveliness  of  conception,  that  the 
passion  is  derived.  Such  a  conception  is  peculiarly  agree- 
able, and  makes  us  have  an  affectionate  regard  for  every 
thing,  thai  produces  it^  when  the  proper  object  of  kindness 
and  good-wiil* 
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PartII.  *Tis  obvious,  that  people  associate  togeiher  according  to 
tlieir  particular  tempers  and  dispositions,  and  that  men  of 
1^  ^'^  g^y  tempers  naturally  love  the  gay ;  as  the  serious  bear  an 
affection  to  the  serious.  This  not  only  happens,  where  they 
remark  this  resemblance  betwixt  themselves  and  others,  but 
also  by  the  natural  course  of  the  disposition,  and  by  a 
certain  sympathy,  which  always  arises  betwixt  similar  charac- 
ters. Where  they  remark  the  resemblance,  it  operates  after 
the  manner  of  a  relation,  by  producing  a  connexion  of  ideas. 
Where  they  do  not  remark  it,  it  operates  by  some  other  prin- 
ciple ;  and  if  this  latter  principle  be  similar  to  the  former,  it 
must  be  received  as  a  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  reasoning. 
The  idea  of  ourselves  is  always  intimately  present  to  us, 
and  conveys  a  sensible  degree  of  vivacity  to  the  idea  of  any 
other  object,  to  which  we  are  related.  This  lively  idea 
changes  by  degrees  into  a  real  impression ;  these  two  kinds 
of  perception  being  in  a  great  measure  the  same,  and  differ- 
ing only  in  their  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity,  But  this 
change  must  be  produced  with  the  greater  ease,  that  our 
natural  temper  gives  us  a  propensity  to  the  same  impression^ 
which  we  observe  in  others,  and  makes  it  arise  upon  any 
slight  occasion.  In  that  case  resemblance  converts  the  idea 
into  an  impression,  not  only  by  means  of  the  relation,  and 
by  transfusing  the  original  vivacity  into  the  related  idea  ;  but 
also  by  presenting  such  materials  as  take  fire  from  the  least 
spark.  And  as  in  both  cases  a  love  or  affection  arises  from 
the  resemblance,  we  may  learn  that  a  sympathy  with  others 
is  agreeable  only  by  giving  an  emotion  to  the  spirits,  since 
an  easy  sympathy  and  correspondent  emotions  are  alone 
common  to  rdatim^  acquaintance^  and  resembknci. 

The  great  propensity  men  have  to  pride  may  be  consider  d 
as  another  similar  phajnomenon.  It  often  happens,  thai 
after  we  have  liv*d  a  considerable  time  in  any  city ;  however 
at  first  it  might  be  disagreeable  to  us;  yet  as  we  become 
familiar  with  the  object*?,  and  contract  an  acquaintance,  Iho* 
merely  with  the  streets  and  buildings,  the  aversion  diminishes 


by  degrees,  and  at  last  changes  into  the  opposite  passion.  Sect,  rv. ' 
The  mind  finds  a  satisfaction  and  case  in  the  view  of  objects.  ^•^^  ; 
to  which  it  is  accuslom'd,  and  naturally  prefers  them  to  others,  {i^tiliu* 
which,  tho*,  perhaps,  in  themselves  more  valuable,  are  less  ~ 

known  to  it.  By  the  same  quality  of  the  mind  we  are  seduc'd 
into  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  of  all  objects,  that 
belong  to  us.  They  appear  in  a  stronger  light;  are  more 
agreeable ;  and  consequently  fitter  subjects  of  pride  and 
vanity*  than  any  other. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  treating  of  the  affection  we  bear 
our  acquaintance  and  relations,  to  observe  some  pretty 
curious  phaenomena,  which  attend  it,  'Tis  easy  to  remark 
in  common  life,  that  children  esteem  their  relation  to  iheir 
mother  to  be  weakened,  in  a  great  measure,  by  her  second 
marriage,  and  no  longer  regard  her  with  the  same  eye,  as  if 
she  had  continu*d  in  her  state  of  widow-hood.  Nor  does 
this  happen  only»  when  they  have  felt  any  inconveniencies 
from  her  second  marriage,  or  when  her  husband  is  much 
her  inferior ;  but  even  without  any  of  these  considerations, 
and  merely  because  she  has  become  part  of  another  family. 
This  also  takes  place  with  regard  lo  the  second  marriage  of 
a  father;  but  in  a  much  less  degree :  And  'tis  certain  the  ties 
of  blood  are  not  so  much  loosen'd  in  the  latter  case  as  by 
the  marriage  of  a  mother.  These  two  phsenomena  are  re- 
markable in  themselves,  but  much  more  so  when  compared. 

In  order  to  produce  a  perfect  relation  betwixt  two  objects, 
'tis  requisite,  not  only  that  the  imagination  be  conveyed  from 
one  to  the  other  by  resemblance,  contiguity  or  causation, 
but  also  that  it  return  back  from  the  second  to  the  fitst  with 
the  same  ease  and  facility.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  a 
necessary  and  unavoidable  consequence.  If  one  object 
resemble  another,  the  latter  object  must  necessarily  resemble 
the  former.  If  one  object  be  the  cause  of  another,  the 
aecond  object  is  effect  to  its  cause.  *Tis  the  same  case  with 
contiguity:  And  therefore  the  relation  being  always  re- 
ciprocal, it  may  be  thought,  that  the  return  of  the  imagination 
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Part  n,   from  ihe  second   to  the  first  must  also,  in  every  ca<5e. 

^  ••  ■      equally  natural  as  its  passage  from  the  first  to  the  secon 

haired.  ^^^  Upon  farther  examination  we  shall  easily  discover  our 
mistake-  For  supposing  the  second  object,  beside  its 
ciprocal  relation  to  the  first,  to  have  also  a  strong  relation  I 
a  third  object ;  in  that  case  the  thought,  passing  from  the 
first  object  to  the  second,  returns  not  back  with  the  same 
fad  lily,  iho'  the  relation  continues  the  same ;  but  is  readily 
carry'd  on  to  the  third  object,  by  means  of  the  new  relation. 
which  presents  itself,  and  gives  a  new  impulse  to  the  tmagin^t 
tion.  This  new  relation,  therefore,  weakens  the  lie  betv 
the  first  and  second  objects.  The  fancy  is  by  its  very  natu 
wavering  and  inconstant ;  and  considers  ahv  ays  two  obje 
as  more  strongly  related  together,  where  it  finds  the  passage 
equally  easy  both  in  going  and  returning,  than  where  ibe 
transition  is  easy  only  in  one  of  these  motions*  The  double  | 
motion  is  a  kind  of  a  double  tie,  and  binds  the  objects  | 
together  in  the  closest  and  most  intimate  manner,  ^j 

The  second  marriage  of  a  mother  breaks  not  the  relatid^^ 
of  child  and  parent ;  and  that  relation  suffices  to  convey  my 
imagination  from  myself  to  her  with  the  greatest  ease  and^ 
facility.     But  after  the  imagination  is  arriv'd  at  this  point  ( 
view,  it  finds  its  object  to  be  surrounded  with  so  many  oth^ 
relations,  which  challenge  its  regard,  that  rt  knows  not  which 
to  pirefer,  and  is  at  a  loss  what  new  object  to  pitch  upon. 
The  lies  of  interest  and  duty  bind  her  to  another  family,  , 
prevent  that  return  of  the  fancy  from  her  to  myself,  which 
necessary  to  support  the  union.     The  thought  has  no  longer" 
the  vibration,  requisite  to  set  it  perfectly  at  ease,  and  indulge 
its  inclination  to  change.     It  goes  with  facility,  but  returns 
with  difficuhy;   and  by  that  interruption  finds  the  relatic 
much  wcakcnd  from  what  it  wou'd  be  were  the  passage  o|x 
and  easy  on  both  sides* 

Now  to  give  a  reason,  why  this  effect  follows  not  in 
same  degree  upon  the  second  marriage  of  a  father :  we  ; 
reflect  on  what  has  been  prov'd  alrcad)%  that  iho*  the  imagin 


tion  goes  easily  from  the  view  of  a  lesser  object  to  that  of  Sect:' 

a  greater,  yet  it  returns  not  witli  llie  same  facility  from  the 

greater  to  the  less.     When  my  imagination  goes  from  niyself  ^;^^^ yj,^,^^l 

to  my  father,  it  passes  not  so  readily  from  him  to  his  second  rich  ami 

wife,  nor  considers  him  as  entering  into  a  different  family, ^^'*^^*' * 

but  as  continuing  the  head  of  that  family,  of  which  I  am 

raj-seSf  a  part.    His  superiority  prevents  the  easy  transition  of 

the  thought  from  him  to  his  spouse,  but  keeps  the  passage 

still  open  for  a  return  to  myself  along  the  same  relation  of 

child  and  parent.     He  is  not  sunk  in  the  new  relation  he 

acquires;  so  that  the  double  motion  or  vibration  of  thought 

Is  still  easy  and  natural     By  tins  indulgence  of  the  fancy  in 

Us  inconstancy,  the  tie  of  child  and  parent  still  preserves  its 

full  force  and  influence. 

A  mother  thinks  not  her  tie  to  a  son  weaken*dj  because 
*tis  shar'd  with  her  husband :  Nor  a  son  his  with  a  parent, 
because  'tis  shar'd  with  a  brodier.  The  third  object  is  here 
related  to  the  first,  as  well  as  to  the  second;  so  that  the 
imagination  goes  and  comes  along  all  of  them  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

SECTION  V. 
0/  <mr  esUem  fcr  the  rich  and  powerfuL 

NoiHiNG  has  a  greater  tendency  to  give  us  an  esteem  for 
any  person,  than  his  power  and  riches ;  or  a  contempt,  than 
his  poverty  and  meanness :  And  as  esteem  and  contempt 
are  to  be  considered  as  species  of  love  and  hatred,  'twill  be 
proper  in  this  place  to  explain  these  plra^nomena. 

Here  it  happens  most  fortunately,  that  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  not  to  discover  a  principle  capable  of  producing  such 
an  effect,  but  to  choose  the  chief  and  predominant  among 
several,  that  present  themselves.  The  satis/action  we  take  in 
the  riches  of  others,  and  the  tsieem  we  have  for  the  possessors 
may  be  ascrib'd  to  three  different  causes*  First,  To  the 
objects  they  possess ;   such  as  houses,  gardens,  equipages ; 
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[PartIL  which,  being  agreeable  in  themselves,  necessarily  produce  a 
sentiment  of  pleasure  in  every  one,  that  either  considers  or 

ifa/^""  surveys  them.  Secondly,  To  the  expectation  of  advantage 
from  the  rich  and  powerful  by  our  sharing  their  possessions. 
Thirdly,  To  sympathy,  which  makes  us  partake  of  the  satis- 
faction of  every  one,  thai  approaches  us.  All  these  principles 
may  concur  in  producing  the  present  phsenomenon.  The 
question  is,  to  which  of  them  we  ought  principally  to 
ascribe  it. 

'Tis  certain,  that  the  first  principle,  viz.  the  refleclion  on 
agreeable  objects,  has  a  greater  influence,  than  what,  at  first 
sight,  we  may  be  apt  to  imagine.  We  seldom  reflect  on 
what  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  without 
an  emotion  of  pleasure  or  uneasiness;  and  tho'  these  sensa- 
tions appear  not  much  in  our  common  indolent  way  of 
thinking,  'lis  easy,  either  in  reading  or  conversation,  to  dis- 
cover them.  Men  of  wit  always  turn  the  discourse  ask 
subjects  that  are  entertaining  to  the  imagination ;  and  poets 
never  present  any  objects  but  such  as  are  of  the  same 
nature.  Mr,  Philips  has  chosen  Cyder  for  the  subject  of  an 
excellent  poem.  Beer  wou*d  not  have  been  so  proper,  as 
being  neither  so  agreeable  to  the  taste  nor  eye.  But  he  wou'd 
certainly  have  preferr'd  wine  to  either  of  them,  cou'd  his 
native  country  have  afforded  liim  so  agreeable  a  liquor. 
We  may  learn  from  thence,  that  every  thing,  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  senses^  is  also  in  some  measure  agreeable  to  the 
fancy,  and  conveys  to  the  thought  an  image  of  that  satisfai 
Uon,  which  it  gives  by  its  real  application  to  the 
organs. 

But  I  ho*  these  reasons  may  induce  us  to  comprehend 
delicacy  of  the  imagination  among  the  causes  of  the  respect, 
which  we  pay  the  rich  and  powerful,  there  are  many  other 
reasons,  that  may  keep  us  from  regarding  it  as  the  sole 
principal.  For  as  the  ideas  of  pleasure  can  have  an  influeti 
only  by  means  of  their  vivacity,  which  makes  them  approacli 
tmpressionSf  'tis  most  natural  those  ideas  shou'd  have  thai 


influence,  which  arc  favour'd  by  most  circumstances,  and  Sb( 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  become  strong  and  lively ;  such 
as  our  ideas  of  the  passions  and  sensations  of  any  human  /^^JJ'JJ^/m* 
creature.     Every  human  creature  resembles  ourselves,  and  rkh  and 
by  that  means  has  an  advantage  above  any  other  object,  in^'*''^'"* 
operating  on  the  imagination. 

Besides,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  that  faculty,  and  the 
great  influence  which  all  relations  have  upon  it,  we  shall 
easily  be  perswaded,  that  however  the  ideas  of  the  pleasant 
wines»  music,  or  gaidens,  which  the  rich  man  enjoys,  may 
become  lively  and  agreeable,  the  fancy  will  not  confine  itself 
to  them,  but  will  carry  its  view  to  the  related  objects;  and  in 
particular,  to  ihe  person,  who  possesses  them.  And  this  is 
the  more  natural^  that  the  pleasant  idea  or  image  produces 
here  a  passion  towards  the  person,  by  means  of  his  relation 
to  the  object ;  so  that  'tis  unavoidable  but  he  mustenterinto 
the  original  conception,  since  he  makes  the  object  of  the 
derivative  passion.  But  if  he  enters  into  the  original  con- 
ception, and  is  considered  as  enjoying  these  agreeable  objects, 
'tis  rympiUhy,  which  is  properly  the  cause  of  the  affection ; 
and  the  third  principle  is  more  powerful  and  universal  than 
the  first 

Add  to  this,  tL^.t  riches  and  power  alone,  even  tho*  un- 
employ*d,  naturally  cause  esteem  and  respect :  And  con- 
sequently these  passions  arise  not  from  the  idea  of  any 
beautiful  or  agreeable  objects.  Tis  true;  money  implies 
a  kind  of  representation  of  such  objects,  by  the  power  it 
afibrds  of  obtaining  them ;  and  for  that  reason  may  still  be 
esteem'd  proper  to  convey  those  agreeable  images,  which 
may  give  rise  to  the  passion.  But  as  this  prospect  is  very 
distant,  'tis  more  natural  for  us  to  take  a  contiguous  object, 
vh.  the  satisfaction,  which  this  power  affords  the  person, 
who  is  possest  of  it.  And  of  this  we  shall  be  farther  satisfy'di 
if  we  consider,  that  riches  represent  the  goods  of  lite,  only  by 
meanb  of  the  will;  which  employs  ihem  ;  and  therefore  imply 
in  their  very  nature  an  idea  of  the  person,  and  cannot  be 
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*JlRT  n,   consider'd  without  a  kind  of  sympathy  with  his  sen; 
and  enjoyments. 

This  we  may  confirm  by  a  reflection,  which  to  some  will, 
perhaps,  appear  too  subtile  and  refind.  I  have  aln 
observ'd,  that  power,  as  distinguish'd  from  its  exercise, 
either  no  meaning  at  all,  or  is  nothing  but  a  possibility 
probability  of  existence  ;  by  which  any  object  approaches 
reality,  and  has  a  sensible  influence  on  the  mind.  I  have 
also  observ'dj  that  this  approach,  by  an  illusion  of  the  &t)c>% 
appears  much  greater,  when  we  ourselves  are  possest  of  the 
power,  than  when  it  is  enjoy'd  by  another ;  and  that  in  the 
former  case  the  objects  seem  to  touch  upon  the  very  verge 
of  reality,  and  convey  almost  an  equal  satisfaction,  as  if 
actually  in  our  possession.  Now  I  assert,  that  where  we 
esteem  a  person  upon  account  of  his  riches,  we  must  enter 
into  this  sentiment  of  the  proprietor,  and  that  wthout  such 
a  sympathy  the  idea  of  the  agreeable  objects,  which  they 
him  the  power  to  produce,  wou*d  have  but  a  feeble  influen< 
upon  us.  An  avariiious  man  is  respected  for  hia  roon( 
tho'  he  scarce  is  possest  of  a  powtr;  that  is,  there  sci 
is  a  probability  or  even  possibtiiiy  of  his  employing  it  in  the 
acquisition  of  ihe  pleasures  and  conveniences  of  life.  To 
himself  alone  this  power  seems  perfect  and  entire;  and 
therefore  we  must  receive  his  sentiments  by  sympathy,  before 
we  can  have  a  strong  intense  idea  of  these  enjoyments, 
esteem  him  upon  account  of  them. 

Thus  we  have  found,  that  the  firsi  principle,  viz.  ike 
agrteabh  idea  of  those  objects,  which  rtckts  afford  the  enp 
nunt  of;  resolves  itself  in  a  great  measure  into  the  (hi 
and  becomes  a  sympathy  with  the  person  we  esteem  or  \q' 
Let  us  now  examine  the  second  principle,  viz,  the  agreeai 
expectation  of  advantage,  and  see  what  force  we  may  jui 
attribute  to  it. 

*Tis  obvious,  that  tho*  riches  and  authority  undoubtedly 
give  their  owner  a  power  of  doing  us  service,  yet  this  power 
is  not  to  be  consider'd  as  on  the  same  footing  with  that*  whic] 


such 

enc^H 
»ne|^H 

:aro^^ 


n 


they  afford  him,  of  pleasing  himself,  and  satisfying  his  own   Sect.  V. 
'appetites.     Self-love  approaches  the  power  and  exercise  very        »* 
near  each  other  in  the  latter  case ;  but  in  order  to  produce  Jt^L^l\g 
a  similar  effect  in  the  former,  we  must  suppose  a  friendship  rich  and 
and  good-will  to  be  conjoin'd  wiih  the  riches.     Without  that^^^'^^'^ 
circumstanos  'tis  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  we  can  found 
our  hope  of  advantage  from  the  riches  of  others,  tho'  there  is 
nothing  more   certain,  than  that  we   naturally  esteem   and 
respect  the  rich,  even  before  we  discover  in  them  any  such 
favourable  disposition  towards  ns. 

But  I  carry  this  farther,  and  observe,  not  only  that  we 
respect  the  rich  and  powerful  where  they  shew  no  inclination 
to  serve  us,  but  also  when  we  lie  so  much  out  of  the  sphere 
of  their  activity,  that  they  cannot  even  be  suppos'd  to  be  en- 
dow'd  with  that  power.  Prisoners  of  war  are  always  treated 
with  a  respect  suitable  to  their  condition  \  and  'lis  certain 
riches  go  very  far  towards  fixing  the  condition  of  any  person, 
If  birth  and  quality  enter  for  a  share,  this  still  affords  us  an 
argument  of  the  same  kind.  For  what  is  it  we  call  a  man  of 
birth,  but  one  who  is  descended  from  a  long  succession  of 
rich  and  powerful  ancestors,  and  who  acquires  our  esteem  by 
his  relation  to  persons  whom  we  esteem  ?  His  ancestors, 
therefore,  tho'  dead,  are  respected,  in  some  measure,  on 
account  of  iheir  riches^  and  consequently  without  any  kind 
of  expectation. 

But  not  to  go  so  far  as  prisoners  of  war  and  the  dead  to 
find  instances  of  this  disinterested  esteem  (or  riches,  let  us 
observe  with  a  little  attention  those  pha*nomena  that  occur 
to  us  in  common  life  and  conversation,  A  man,  who  is  him- 
self of  a  competent  fortune,  upon  coming  into  a  company  of 
strangers,  naturally  treats  them  with  diffLTent  degrees  of  re- 
spect and  deference,  as  he  is  informal  of  their  different  for- 
tunes and  conditions ;  tho'  'tis  impossible  he  can  ever  pro- 
pose, and  j^ierhaps  wou'd  not  accept  of  any  advantage  from 
them.  A  traveller  is  always  admitted  into  company,  and 
meets  with  civility^  in  proportion  as  his  train  and  equipage 
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'  n:   speak  him  a  man  of  great  or  moderate  fortune.     In  short, 
•"^      the  different  ranks  of  men  are,  in  a  great  measure,  reg^laled' 
g^^^ '"'    by  riches,  and  that  with  regard  to  superiors  as  well  as  in- 
feriors, strangers  as  well  as  acquaintance. 

There  is,  indeed^  an  answer  to  these  arguments,  drai 
from  the  influence  of  giueral  rules.  It  may  be  pretende 
that  being  accustom'd  to  expect  succour  and  protection  from 
the  rich  and  powerful,  and  to  esteem  them  upon  that  account, 
we  extend  the  same  sentiments  to  those,  who  resemble  them 
in  their  fortune,  but  from  whom  we  can  never  hope  for  anj 
advantage.  The  general  rule  still  prevails,  and  by  giving] 
bent  to  the  imagination  draws  along  the  passion,  in  the 
manner  as  if  its  proper  object  were  real  and  existent. 

But  that  this  principle  does  not  here  take  place,  will  eas3 
appear,  if  we  consider,  that  in  order  to  establish  a  gener 
rule,  and  extend  it  beyond  its  proper  bounds,  there  is  requi^ 
a  certain  uniformity  in  our  experience,  and  a  great  superiori^ 
of  those  instances,  which  are  conformable  to  the  rule,  abo^ 
the  contrary.  But  here  the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  Of  a 
hundred  men  of  credit  and  fortune  I  meet  with^  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  one  from  whom  I  can  expect  advantage  ;  so  that  *tis 
impossible  any  custom  can  ever  prevail  in  the  pnesent  case* 

Upon  the  whole,  there  remains  nothing,  which  can  give  us 
an  esteem  for  power  and  riches,  and  a  contempt  for  mean* 
ness  and  poverty,  except  the  principle  of  symfhtihy,  by  whic 
we  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  the  rich  and  poor,  and 
take  of  their  pleasures  and  uneasiness.  Riches  give  sati 
faction  to  their  possessor ;  and  this  satisfaction  is  convey* 
to  the  beholder  by  the  imagination,  which  produces  an  idc 
resembling  the  original  impression  in  force  and  vivacit| 
This  agreeable  idea  or  impression  is  connected  with  lov 
which  is  an  agreeable  passion.  It  proceeds  from  a  tbinkifl 
conscious  being,  which  is  the  very  object  of  love*  From  i 
relation  of  impressions,  and  identity  of  ideas,  the 
arises,  according  to  my  hypothesis. 

The  best  method  of  reconciling  us  to  this  opinion 


take  a  general  survey  of  the  universe,  and  observe  the  force  Sect< 
•of  sympatliy  thro'  the  whole  animal  creation,  and  the  easy  ^**~ 
communication  of  sentiments  from  one  thinking  bemg  to  iiimforiki 
another.  In  all  creatures,  that  prey  not  upon  others,  and  are  rich  and 
not  agitated  with  violent  passions,  there  appears  a  remarkable  Z^^^'/"  * 
desire  of  company,  which  associates  them  together,  without 
any  advantages  ihey  can  ever  propose  to  reap  from  their 
onion.  This  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  man,  as  being  the 
creature  of  the  universe,  who  has  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  society,  and  is  fitted  for  it  by  the  most  advantages.  We 
can  form  no  wish,  which  has  not  a  reference  to  society,  A 
perfect  sohtude  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  punishment  we  can 
suffer.  Every  pleasure  languishes  when  enjo)''d  a- part  from 
company,  and  every  pain  becomes  more  cruel  and  intoler- 
able. Whatever  other  passions  we  may  be  actuated  by  \ 
pride,  ambition,  avarice,  curiosi Ly,  revenge  or  lust ;  the  soul 
or  animating  principle  of  them  all  is  sympathy;  nor  wou'd 
they  have  any  force,  were  we  to  abstract  entirely  from  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  others.  Let  all  the  powers  and 
elements  of  nature  conspire  to  serve  and  obey  one  man : 
Let  the  sun  rise  and  set  at  his  command:  The  sea  and  rivers 
roll  as  he  pleases,  and  the  earth  furnish  spontaneously  what- 
ever may  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  him :  He  will  still  be 
miserable,  till  you  give  him  some  one  person  at  least,  with 
whom  he  may  share  his  happiness,  and  whose  esteem  and 
friendship  lie  may  enjoy. 

This  conclusion  from  a  general  view  of  human  nature,  we 
may  confirm  by  particular  instances,  wherein  the  force  of 
sympathy  is  very  remarkable.  Most  kinds  of  beauty  are 
deriv'd  from  this  origin;  and  the'  our  first  object  be  some 
senseless  inanimate  piece  of  matter,  'tis  seldom  we  rest  there, 
and  carry  not  our  view  to  its  influence  on  sensible  and 
rational  creatures-  A  man,  syho  shews  us  any  house  or 
building,  takes  particular  care  among  other  things  to  point 
out  the  convenience  of  the  apartments,  the  advantages  of 
their   situation,  and  the  little  room  lost  in  the  stairs,  anti- 
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pFArrll.  diainbers  and  passages;  and  indeed  'lis  evideot^  the  chief 
"  pin  of  the  beauty  consists  in  these  pardaibifs.  The  obser- 
^  i^alion  of  convenience  gives  pleasure,  since  conveDietioe  b  a 
beauty.  But  after  what  manner  does  it  ^ve  pleasure  ?  *Tb 
certain  our  own  interest  is  not  in  tbe  least  concem'd  t  ftctd  as 
this  is  a  beauty  of  interest,  not  of  fonn,  so  to  speaks  it  must 
delight  us  merely  by  communication,  and  by  our  sjmpathiztiig 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  lodging.  We  enter  into  his  interest 
by  the  force  of  imagination,  and  feel  the  same  satislactMW, 
that  the  objects  naturally  occasion  in  him. 

This  obser\'ation  extends  to  tables,  chairs,  scritoiies, 
chimneys,  coaches,  sadles.  ploughs,  and  indeed  to  every  work 
of  art;  it  being  an  universal  rule,  that  their  beauty  is  chiefly 
deriv'd  from  their  utility,  and  from  their  fitness  for  that  purpose, 
to  which  they  are  .desttn'd.  But  this  is  an  advantage,  thai 
concerns  only  the  owner,  nor  is  there  any  thing  but  sympathy, 
which  can  interest  the  spectator. 

'Tis  evident,  that  nothing  renders  a  field  more  agreeable 
than  its  fertility,  and  that  scarce  any  advantages  of  omame 
or  situation  will  be  able  to  equal  this  beauty.  'Tis  the 
case  with  particular  trees  and  plants,  as  with  the  field  on 
which  they  grow.  I  know  not  but  a  plain,  overgrown 
furze  and  broom,  may  be,  in  itself,  as  beautiful  as  a 
cover'd  with  vines  or  olive-trees ;  tho*  it  will  never  appear  so 
to  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  value  of  each.  But  this 
is  a  beauty  merely  of  imagination,  and  has  no  foundation  in 
what  appears  to  the  senses.  Fertility  and  value  have  a  plain 
reference  to  use ;  and  that  to  riches,  joy,  and  plenty ; 
which  tho'  we  have  no  hope  of  partaking,  yet  we  enter  ir 
them  by  the  vivacity  of  the  fancy,  and  share  them,  in  son 
measure,  with  the  proprietor. 

There  is  no  rule  in  painting  more  reasonable  than  that  i 
ballancing  the  figures,  and  placing  them  with  the  greate 
exactness  on  their  proper  center  of  gravity,     A  figure,  whic 
is  not  justly  ballanc'd.  is  disagreeable ;  and  that  because 
conveys  the  ideas  of  its  fall,  of  harm,  and  of  pain :  Whic 
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ideas  are  painful,  when  by  sympathy  they  acquire  any  degree  Sicf? 
of  force  and  vivacity,  ~*'  ■ 

Add  to  this,  that  the  principal  part  of  personal  beauty  is  an  /^^^^^/^//ij 
air  of  health  and  vigour,  and  such  a  construction  of  members  rich  ami 
as  promises  strength  and  activity*    This  idea  of  beauty  cannot  f^^^rf^*^* 
be  accounted  for  but  by  sympathy* 

In  general  we  may  remark,  that  the  minds  of  men  arc 
mirrors  to  one  another,  not  only  because  they  reflect  each 
others  emotions,  but  also  because  those  rays  of  passions, 
sentiments  and  opinions  may  be  often  reverberated,  and  may 
decay  away  by  insensible  degrees.  Thus  the  pleasure,  which 
a  rich  man  receives  from  his  possessions,  l>eing  thrown  upon 
the  beholder,  causes  a  pleasure  and  esteem  j  which  senti- 
ments again,  being  perceiv'd  and  sympathiz'd  with,  encrease 
the  pleasure  of  the  possessor;  and  being  once  more  re- 
flected, become  a  new  foundation  for  pleasure  and  esteem  in 
the  beholder.  There  is  certainly  an  original  satisfaction  in 
riches  derived  from  that  ix>wer,  which  they  bestow,  of  enjoy- 
ing all  the  pleasures  of  life  ;  and  as  this  is  their  very  nature 
and  essence,  it  must  be  the  first  source  of  all  the  passions, 
which  arise  from  them.  One  of  the  most  considerable  of 
these  passions  is  that  of  love  or  esteem  in  others,  which 
therefore  proceeds  from  a  sympathy  with  the  pleasure  of  the 
possessor.  But  the  possessor  has  also  a  secondary  satis- 
faction in  riches  arising  from  the  love  and  esteem  he  ac- 
quires  by  them,  and  this  satisfaction  is  nothing  but  a  second 
reflexion  of  that  original  pleasure,  which  proceeded  from 
himself.  This  secondary  satisfaction  or  vanity  becomes  one 
of  the  principal  recommendations  of  riches,  and  is  the  chief 
reason,  why  we  either  desire  them  for  ourselves,  or  esteem 
them  in  others.  Here  then  is  a  third  rebound  of  the  original 
pleasure ;  after  which  'tis  difficult  to  distinguish  the  images 
and  reflexions,  by  reason  of  their  faintness  and  confusion* 
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SECTION   VL 
Cff  benevolen£€  and  anger* 

Ideas  may  be  compar'd  to  the  extension  and  solidity  of 
mailer,  and  impressions,  especially  reflective  ones,  to  colours, 
tastes,  smells  and  olher  sensible  qualities.  Ideas  never  admit 
of  a  total  union,  but  are  endowed  with  a  kind  of  impcnet 
bility,  by  which  ihey  exclude  each  other,  and  are  capable 
forming  a  compound  by  their  conjunction,  not  by  tbcir 
mixture.  On  the  other  hand,  impressions  and  passions 
susceptible  of  an  entire  union  ;  and  like  colours,  may 
blended  GO  perfectly  together,  that  each  of  them  may  lose  itself, 
and  contribute  only  to  vary  thai  uniform  impression,  whi< 
arises  from  the  whole.  Sonic  of  the  most  curious  phaenom 
of  the  human  mind  are  derived  from  this  properly  of  the 
passions. 

In  examining  those  ingredients,  which  are  capable  of 
uniting  with  love  and  hatred,  I  begin  to  be  sensible,  in  some 
measure,  of  a  misfortune,  that  has  attended  every  system 
philosophy,  with  which  the  world  has  been  yet  acquaint 
Tis  commonly  found,  that  in  accounting  for  ihe  operatioi 
of  nature  by  any  parlicular  hypothesis  ;  among  a  number  of 
experiments,  that  quadrate  exactly  with  the  principles  we 
wou*d  endeavour  to  establish ;  there  is  always  ftome  pi 
nomenon,  which  is  more  stubborn,  and  will  not  so  ca^jily  bci 
lo  our  purpose.  We  need  not  be  surprizd,  that  tlvis  shoi 
happen  in  natural  philosophy.  The  essence  and  composite 
of  external  bodies  are  so  obscure,  that  we  must  necessaril 
in  our  reasonings,  or  rather  conjectures  concerning  then^ 
involve  ourselves  in  contradictions  and  absurdities.  But  a$ 
the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  perfectly  known,  and  1  have 
us*d  ail  imaginable  caution  in  forming  conclusions  concerning 
ihem,  I  have  always  hop'd  to  keep  clear  of  those  contradic- 
tions, which  have  attended  every  other  system,  Accordioj 
the  difficulty,  which  I  liave  at  present  in  my  eye,  is  no-' 
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contrary  to  my  system ;  but  only  departs  a  Utt!e  from  ihat  Sect, 
simplicity,  which  has  been   hitherto  its  principal  force  and 

The  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  followed  by,  or  anger, 
rather  conjoin'd  with  benevolence  and  anger.  'Tis  ihis  con- 
junction, which  chiefly  distinguishes  these  aflfections  from 
pride  and  humility.  For  pride  and  humility  are  pure  emo- 
tions in  the  soul,  unattended  with  any  desire,  and  not  imme- 
diately ejtciting  us  to  action.  But  love  and  hatred  are  not 
compleated  within  themselves,  nor  rest  in  that  emotion, 
which  they  produce,  but  carry  the  mind  to  something 
farther.  Love  is  always  foUow'd  by  a  desire  of  the  happiness 
of  the  person  beloved,  and  an  aversion  to  his  misery  :  As 
hatred  produces  a  desire  of  the  misery  and  an  aversion  to 
the  happiness  of  the  person  hated.  So  remarkable  a  differ- 
ence betwixt  these  two  sets  of  passions  of  pride  and  humility, 
love  and  hatred,  which  in  so  many  other  particulars  corre- 
spond to  each  other,  merits  our  attention. 

The  conjunction  of  this  desire  and  aversion  with  love  and 
hatred  may  be  accounted  for  by  two  different  hypotheses. 
The  first  is,  that  love  and  hatred  have  not  only  a  causi^ 
which  excites  them,  viz.  pleasure  and  pain  *  and  an  obJ€cti  to 
which  they  are  directed,  viz,  a  person  or  thinking  being ;  but 
likewise  an  end^  which  they  endeavour  to  attain,  viz.  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  the  person  belov'd  or  hated;  all 
which  views,  mixing  together,  make  only  one  passion.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system,  love  is  nothing  but  the  desire  of 
happiness  to  another  person,  and  hatred  that  of  misery* 
The  desire  and  aversion  constitute  the  very  nature  of  love 
and  hatred.     They  are  not  only  inseparable  but  the  same. 

But  this  is  evidently  contrary  to  experience.  For  tho'  *tis 
certain  we  never  love  any  person  without  desiring  his  happi- 
ness, nor  hate  any  without  wishing  his  misery,  yet  these 
desires  arise  only  upon  the  ideas  of  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  our  friend  or  enemy  being  presented  by  the  imagination» 
and  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  love  and  hatred.    They 
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[Part  IL   are  the  most  obvious  and  natural  sentinienls  of  these 

lions,  but  not  the  only  ones.      The  passions  may  expr 

K/r*/^'*    themselves  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  may  subsist  a  considerable 
time,  without   our   reflecting   on    the   happiness  or   mise^ 
of  their  objects ;    which  clearly  proves,   that   these  desin 
are  not  the  same  with  love  and  hatred^  nor  make  any  essential 
part  of  them. 

We  may,  therefore,  infer,  that  benevolence  and  anger  : 
passions  different  from  love  and  hatred,  and  only  conjoin*! 
with  them,  by  the  original  constituhon  of  the  mind*  As 
nature  has  given  to  the  body  certain  appetites  and  inclina- 
tions, which  she  encreases»  diminishes,  or  changes  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  fluids  or  solids ;  she  has  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  mind.  According  as  we  are  pos- 
sessed with  bve  or  hatred,  the  correspondent  desire  of  tlie 
happiness  or  misery  of  the  person,  who  is  the  object  of  these 
passions,  arises  in  the  mind,  and  varies  with  each  variation 
of  these  opposite  passions.  This  order  of  things,  abstracted 
considered,  is  not  necessary.  Love  and  hatred  might  ha^ 
been  unattended  with  any  such  desires,  or  their  partlculi 
connexion  might  have  been  entirely  revers'd.  If  nature 
so  pleas'd,  fove  might  have  had  the  same  effect  as  batro 
and  hatred  as  love.  I  see  no  contradiction  in  supposing  j 
desire  of  producing  misery  annexed  to  love,  and  of  happine 
lo  hatred.  If  the  sensation  of  the  passion  and  desire 
opposite,  nature  cou*d  have  alter'd  the  sensation  witho 
^tenng  the  tendency  of  the  desire,  and  by  that  means  ma 
ibem  compatible  with  each  oiher. 


SECTION    VII. 

^  Of  compassion. 

But  iho*  the  desire  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  olhe 
according  to  the  love  or  hatred  we  bear  them,  be  an  arb 
trary  and  original  instinct  implanted  in  our  nature,  we  fill 
it  may  be  counterfeited  on  many  occasions,  and  may  ariat" 


tfom  secondary  principles.    Pity  is  a  concern  for,  and  rnahct  Sect. 
a  joy  in  the  misery  of  oihers,  without  any  friendship  or  enmiiy         •' 
to  occasion  this  concern  or  joy.     We  pity  even  strangers,  J^^    ^ 
and  such  as  are  j)erfeclly  indilTerent  to  us:  And  if  our  ill-will 
to  another  proceed  from  any  harm  or  injury,  it  is  not,  |>ro- 
perly  speaking,  malice,   but  revenge.     But  if  we   examine 
these  affections  of  pity  and  malice  we  shall  find  them  to  be 
secondary  ones,  arising  from  original  afTections,  which  are 
varied  by  some  particular  turn  of  thought  and  imagination, 

'Twill  be  easy  to  explain  the  passion  of  ptiy,  from  the 
precedent  reasoning  concerning  sympathy.  We  have  a  lively 
idea  of  every  thing  related  to  us.  All  human  creatures  are 
related  to  us  by  refemblance.  Their  persons,  therefore, 
their  interests,  their  passions^  their  pains  and  pleasures  must 
strike  upon  us  in  a  lively  manner,  and  produce  an  emotion 
similar  to  the  original  one ;  since  a  lively  idea  is  easily  con- 
verted into  an  impression.  If  this  be  true  in  general,  it  must 
ht  more  so  of  affliction  and  sorrow.  These  have  always  a 
stronger  and  more  lasting  influence  than  any  pleasure  or 
enjoyment. 

A  spectator  of  a  tragedy  passes  thro*  a  long  train  of  grief, 
terror,  indignation,  and  other  affections,  which  the  poet 
represents  in  the  persons  he  introduces.  As  many  tragedies 
end  happily,  and  no  excellent  one  can  be  compos'd  without 
some  reverses  of  fortune,  the  spectator  must  sympathize  with 
all  these  changes,  and  receive  the  fictitious  joy  as*  well  as 
every  other  passion.  Unless,  therefore,  it  be  asserted,  that 
every  distinct  passion  is  communicated  by  a  distinct  original 
quality,  and  is  not  deriv'd  from  the  general  principle  of 
sympalhy  above-ex plain'd,  it  must  be  allow'd,  that  all  of 
thera  arise  from  that  principle.  To  except  any  one  in 
particular  must  appear  highly  unreasonable.  As  they  are  all 
first  present  in  the  mind  of  one  person,  and  afterwards 
appear  in  the  mind  of  another ;  and  as  the  manner  of  their 
appearance,  Brst  as  an  idea,  llien  as  an  impression,  is  in 
every  cuse  the  same^  the  transition  must  arise  from  the  same 
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PJRtH.   prmciple*     I  am  at  least  sure^  that  this  method  of  reasol 

^  wou'd  be  consider'd  as  certain,  either  in  natural  philosophy 
or  common  life. 

Add  to  this,  that  pity  depends^  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
contiguity,  and  even  sight  of  the  object ;  which  is  a  proof. 
that  *tis  derivM  from  the  imagination,  Not  to  mention  that 
women  and  children  are  most  subject  to  pity,  as  being  most 
guided  by  that  faculty.  The  same  infirmity,  which  makes 
them  faint  at  the  sight  of  a  naked  sword,  tho'  in  the  hands 
their  best  friend,  makes  them  pity  extremely  those,  whoi 
they  find  in  any  grief  or  affliction*  Those  philosophers,  who 
derive  this  passion  from  I  know  not  what  subtile  reflec- 
tions on  the  instability  of  foniine,  and  our  being  liable  to  the 
same  miseries  we  behold,  will  find  this  observation  contrary 
to  them  among  a  great  many  others,  which  it  were  easy 
produce. 

There  remains  only  to  take  notice  of  a  pretty  remarliable 
phsenomenon  of  this  passion;  which  is,  that  the  communi- 
cated passion  of  sympathy  sometimes  acquires  strength  from 
the  weakness  of  its  original^  and  even  arises  by  a  transitii 
from  affections,  which  have  no  existence.  Thus  when 
person  obtains  any  honourable  office,  or  inherits  a  great  for- 
tune, we  are  always  the  more  rejoicM  for  his  prosperity,  the 
less  sense  he  seems  to  have  of  it,  and  the  greater  equanimity 
and  indifference  he  shews  in  its  enjoyment.  In  Hke  manner 
a  man,  who  is  not  dejected  by  misfortunes,  is  the  more 
lamented  on  account  of  his  patience;  and  if  that  virtue 
extends  so  far  as  utterly  to  remove  all  sense  of  uneasiness,  it 
still  farther  encreases  our  compassion.  When  a  person  of 
merit  falls  into  what  is  vulgarly  esteem'd  a  great  misfortui 
we  form  a  notion  of  his  condition ;  and  carrying  our  fan< 
from  the  cause  to  the  usual  effect,  first  conceive  a  lively  id( 
of  his  sorrow,  and  then  feel  an  impression  of  it,  entirely  OV' 
looking  that  greatness  of  mind,  which  elevates  him  aboi 
such  emotions,  or  only  considering  it  so  far  as  to  ei 
our  admiration,  love  and  tenderness  for  him.     We  fin 
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experience,  that  such  a  degree  of  pabsion  is  usually  con-  Sect*  VI|| 
nected  wilh  such  a  mififorlunc ;  and  tlio'  there  be  an  excep-  ■  **  "  I 
lion  in  the  present  case,  yet  the  imagination  is  affected  by  ^'^^^^^ 
the  general  rule,  and  makes  us  conceive  a  lively  idea  of  the 
passion,  or  rather  feel  the  passion  itself,  in  the  same  manner, 
as  if  the  person  were  really  actuated  by  it.  From  the  same 
principles  we  blush  for  the  conduct  of  those,  who  behave 
themselves  foolishly  before  us ;  and  that  tlio*  they  shew  no 

ise  of  shame,  nor  seem  in  the  least  conscious  of  their  folly. 
All  this  proceeds  from  sympathy ;  but  ^tis  of  a  partial  kind^ 
and  views  its  objects  only  on  one  side,  without  considering 
the  other,  w^hich  has  a  contrary  effect,  and  wouM  entirely 
destroy  that  emotion,  which  arises  from  the  first  appearance* 

We  have  also  instances,  wherein  an  indifference  and  insen- 
sibility under  misfortune  encreases  our  concern  for  the  mis- 
fortunate,  even  iho*  the  indifference  proceed  not  from  any 
virtue  and  magnanimity.  'Tis  an  aggravation  of  a  murder^ 
that  it  was  committed  upon  persons  asleep  and  in  perfect 
security ;  as  historians  readily  observe  of  any  infant  prince, 
who  is  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  that  he  is  more 
worthy  of  compassion  the  less  sensible  he  is  of  his  miserable 
condition.  As  we  ourselves  are  here  acquainted  with  the 
wretched  situation  of  the  person,  it  gives  us  a  lively  idea  and 
sensation  of  sorrow,  which  is  the  passion  that  generally 
attends  it ;  and  this  idea  becomes  still  more  lively,  and  the 
sensation  more  violent  by  a  contrast  with  thai  security  and 
indifference,  which  we  observe  in  the  person  himself.  A  con- 
trast of  any  kind  never  fails  to  affect  the  imagination, 
especially  when  presented  by  the  subject;  and  'tis  on  the 
imagination  that  pity  entirely  depends  \ 


*■  To  pievcnt  all  Ambiguity,  I  must  observe,  that  where  I  oppose  llie 
imagination  to  the  memory,  1  mean  in  general  the  faculty  that  presents 
om  fainter  ideas.  In  all  other  places,  and  particolarly  when  it  is  oppo&'d 
to  the  anderstandiog,  I  nnderstand  the  ume  faculty^  excloding  only  our 
demonstrative  and  protxible  reasouiugs. 


•  * 
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SECTION  \  III. 
0/  mahce  and  envy. 


We  must  now  proceed  to  account  for  the  passion  of 
malice,  which  imitates  the  effects  of  hatred,  as  pity  does  those 
of  love ;  and  gives  us  a  joy  in  the  sufferings  and  miseries  of 
others,  without  any  offence  or  injury  on  their  part. 

So  httle  are  men  governed  by  reason  in  their  sentiments 
and  opinions,  that  they  always  judge  more  of  objects 
comparison  tlian  from  their  ininnsic  worth  and  value.  Whc 
the  mind  considers,  or  is  accustom'd  to,  any  degree  of  | 
fection,  whatever  falls  short  of  il,  iho'  really  esteemable, 
notwithstanding  the  same  effect  upon  the  passions,  as  what  1 
defective  and  ill.  This  is  an  original  quality  of  the  soul>  an3 
similar  to  what  wc  have  every  day  experience  of  in  our 
bodies.  Let  a  man  heat  one  hand  and  cool  the  other ;  the 
same  water  will  at  the  same  time,  seem  both  hot  and  cold, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  ditlerent  organs.  A  small 
degree  of  any  quahty,  succeeding  a  greater,  produces 
same  sensation,  as  if  less  than  it  really  is,  and  even  sot 
times  as  the  opposite  quality.  Any  gentle  pain,  that  folloi 
a  violent  one,  seemsi  as  notliing,  or  rather  becomes  a  pte 
sure ;  as  on  the  other  hand  a  violent  pain,  succeeding 
gentle  one,  is  doubly  grievous  and  uneasy. 

This  no  one  can  doubt  of  with  regard  to  our  passions  an 
sensations.  But  there  may  arise  some  difficulty  with  regal 
to  our  ideas  and  objects.  When  an  object  augments 
diminishes  to  the  eye  or  imagination  from  a  comparison  will 
ot!iers,  the  image  and  idea  of  tjie  object  are  still  the  same, 
and  are  equally  extended  in  the  ntina,  and  in  the  brain  or 
organ  of  perception.  The  eyes  refract  the  rays  of  liglit,  ao 
the  optic  nerves  convey  the  images  to  tlie  brain  in  the 
same  manner,  whether  a  great  or  small  object  has  preced 
nor  does  even  the  imagination  alter  the  dtmensiotis  of 
object  on  account  of  a  comparison  with  others.    The  ques- 


tion  then  is,  how  from  the  same  impression  and  the  same  Se^t.' 
idea  we  can  form  such  different  judgments  concerning  the     —^ 
same  object,  and  at  one  time  admire  its  bulk»  and  at  another  J^g^mw-  J 
despise  its  littleness.     This  variation  in  our  judgments  must 
certainly  proceed  from  a  variation  in  some  perception ;  but 
as  the  variation  lies  not  in  the  immediate  impression  or  idea 
of  the  object,  it  must  lie  in  some   other  impression,  that 
accompanies  it. 

In  order  to  explain  lliis  matter,  I  shall  just  touch  upon 
two  principles,  one  of  which  shall  be  more  fully  explain'd  in 
the  progress  of  this  treatise ;  the  other  has  been  already  ac- 
counted for,  I  believe  it  may  safely  be  establish'd  for  a 
general  maxim,  that  no  object  is  presented  to  the  senses,  nor 
image  foiin'd  in  the  fancy,  but  what  is  accompany'd  with 
some  emotion  or  movement  of  spirits  proportioned  to  it;  and 
however  custom  may  make  us  insensible  of  this  sensation, 
and  cause  us  to  confound  it  with  the  object  or  idea,  'twill  be 
easy,  by  careful  and  exact  experiments,  to  separate  and  dis- 
tinguish them.  For  to  instance  only  in  the  cases  of  exten- 
sion and  number ;  His  evident,  that  any  very  bulky  object, 
such  as  the  ocean,  an  extended  plain,  a  vast  chain  of  moun- 
tains, a  wide  forest ;  or  any  very  numerous  collection  of 
objects,  such  as  an  army,  a  fleet,  a  crowd,  excite  in  the  mind 
a  sensible  emotion ;  and  that  the  admiration,  which  arises 
on  the  appearance  of  such  objects,  is  one  of  the  most  lively 
pleasures,  which  human  nalure  is  capable  of  enjoying.  Now 
as  this  admiration  cncreases  or  diminishes  by  the  encrease 
or  diminution  of  the  objects,  we  may  conclude,  according  to 
our  foregoing  *  principle?^,  that  *tis  a  compound  effect,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  conjunction  of  the  several  effects,  which 
arise  from  each  part  of  the  cause.  Every  pari,  then,  of  ex- 
tension, and  every  unite  of  number  has  a  separate  emotion 
attending  it,  when  conceived  by  the  mind;  and  tho'  that 
emotion  be  not  always  agreeable,  yet  by  its  conjunction 
with  otlicrs,  and  by  its  agitating  the  spirits  to  a  just  pitch. 
*  Book  1,  Tart  111.  sect,  15. 


PaetIL  li   contributes    to   the   production  of  admiration,  whkb 

always  agreeable.  If  this  be  allow'd  with  respect  to  ex- 
hatr^i*^*^^  lension  and  number,  we  can  make  no  difficulty  with  respect 
to  virtue  and  vice,  wit  and  folly,  riches  and  poverty,  hap- 
piness and  misery,  and  other  objects  of  that  kind,  which  are 
always  attended  with  an  evident  emotion, 

The  second  principle  I  shall  take  notice  of  is  that  of 
adherence  to  general  rules  \  which  has  such  a  mighty 
fluence  on  the  actions  and  understanding,  and  is  able 
impose  on  the  very  senses.  When  an  object  is  found  by 
experience  to  be  always  accompany'd  with  another ;  when- 
ever the  first  object  appears,  tho'  chang  d  in  very  material 
circumstances;  we  naturally  fly  to  the  conception  of  the 
second,  and  form  an  idea  of  it  in  as  lively  and  strong  a 
manner,  as  if  we  had  infer'd  its  existence  by  the  justest 
most  authentic  conclusion  of  our  understanding.  Noih 
can  undeceive  us,  not  even  our  senses,  which,  instead 
correcting  this  false  judgment,  are  often  perverted  by  it,  ani 
seem  to  authorize  its  errors. 

The  conclusion  I  draw  from  these  two  principles,  join'd  l( 
the  influence  of  comparison  above-mention*d,  is  very  short 
and  decisive.  Every  object  is  atlcndei!  with  some  emotion 
proportioned  to  it ;  a  great  object  with  a  great  emotion,  a 
small  object  with  a  small  emotion*  A  great  objai^  therefore^ 
succeeding  a  small  one  makes  a  great  emotion  succeed  a 
small  one.  Now  a  great  emotion  succeeding  a  small  oni 
becomes  still  greater,  and  rises  beyond  its  ordinary  pj 
portion.  But  as  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  an  emotioi 
which  commonly  attends  every  magnitude  of  an  objei 
when  the  emotion  encreases^  we  naturally  imagine  that 
object  has  likewise  encreas'd.  The  effect  conve>*8  our  vicir 
to  its  usual  cause,  a  certain  degree  of  emotion  to  a  certain 
magnitude  of  the  object ;  nor  do  we  consider,  that  com- 
parison may  change  the  emotion  without  changing  any  thing 
in  the  object.  Those,  who  are  acquainted  wnth  the  meta* 
physical  part  of  optics,  and  know  how  wc  transfer  the  jud| 
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tnents  and  conclusions  of  ihe  understanding  to  the  senses,  Sect.^ 
will  easily  conceive  this  whole  operation.  .  ** 

But  leaving  this  new  discovery  of  an  impression,  ^hUatk/envy. 
secretly  altends  every  idea ;  we  must  at  least  allow  of  that 
principle,  from  whence  the  discovery  arose,  /ha/  objects  appear 
greater  or  tess  by  a  comparison  with  others.  We  have  so  many 
instances  of  this,  that  it  is  imfMDSsible  we  can  dispute  its 
veracity ;  and  'tis  from  this  principle  I  derive  the  passions  of 
malice  and  envy, 

'Tis  evident  we  must  receive  a  greater  or  less  satisfaction 
or  uneasiness  from  reflecting  on  our  own  condition  ajid  cir- 
cumstances, in  proportion  as  they  appear  more  or  less  for- 
tunate or  unhappy,  in  pro]>onion  to  the  degrees  of  riches, 
and  power,  and  merit,  and  reputation,  which  we  think  our- 
selves possest  of.  Now  as  we  seldom  judge  of  objects  from 
their  intrinsic  value,  but  form  our  notions  of  them  from  a 
comparison  with  .other  objects ;  it  follows,  that  according  as 
we  observe  a  greater  or  less  share  of  happiness  or  misery  in 
others,  we  must  make  an  estimate  of  our  own,  and  feel  a 
consequent  pain  or  pleasure.  The  misery  of  another  gives 
us  a  more  lively  idea  of  our  happiness,  and  his  happiness  of 
our  misery.  The  former,  therefore,  produces  delight;  and 
the  latter  uneasiness. 

Here  then  is  a  kind  of  pity  reverst,  or  contrary  sensations 
arising  in  the  beholder,  from  those  which  are  fell  by  the 
person,  whom  he  considers.  In  general  we  may  observe, 
that  in  all  kinds  of  comparison  an  object  makes  us  always 
receive  from  aixother,  to  which  it  is  compar'd,  a  sensation 
contrary  to  what  arises  from  itself  in  its  direct  and  imme- 
diate survey.  A  small  object  makes  a  great  one  appear  still 
greater,  A  great  object  makes  a  little  one  appear  less. 
Deformity  of  itself  produces  uneasiness;  but  makes  us  re- 
ceive new  pleasure  by  its  contrast  with  a  beautiful  object, 
whose  beauty  is  augmented  by  it;  as  on  the  other  hand, 
beauty*  which  of  itself  produces  pleasure,  makes  us  receive 
a  new  pain  by  the  contrast  with  any  thing  ugly,  whose  de* 
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I  Part  11.   formity  it  augments.     The  case*  therefore,  must  be  the  \ 
with  happiness  and  misery.     The  direct  survey  of  anolhe 
pleasure  naturally  gives  us  pleasure,  and  therefore  produc 
pain  wlien  compared  with  our  own.     His  pain,  considered 
ilself»  is  painful  to  us»  but  augments  the  idea  of  our  own 
happiness,  and  gives  us  pleasure. 

Nor  will  it  appear  strange,  that  we  may  feel  a  rcverst  sen- 
sation from  the  happiness  and  misery  of  others ;  since  we 
find  the  same  comparison  may  give  us  a  kind  of  malice 
against  ourselves,  and  make  us  rejoice  for  our  pains,  and 
grieve  for  our  pleasures.  Thus  the  prospect  of  past  pain  ^ 
agreeable,  when  we  are  satisfyM  with  our  present  conditio 
as  on  the  other  hand  our  past  pleasures  give  us  uneasine 
when  we  enjoy  nothing  at  present  equal  to  them, 
comparison  being  the  same,  as  when  we  reflect  on  the  sen- 
timents of  others,  must  be  attended  with  the  same  effects. 

Nay  a  person  may  extend  this  malice  against  himself, 
even  to  his  present  fortune,  and  cany  it  so  far  as  designedly 
to  seek  aflliction,  and  encrease  his  pains  and  sorrows,  Tfcj 
may  happen  upon  two  occasions.  First,  Upon  the  dist] 
and  misfortune  of  a  friend,  or  person  dear  to  him.  Seccn 
Upon  the  feeling  any  remorses  for  a  crime,  of  which  be 
liecn  guilty,  'Tis  from  the  principle  of  comparison  that  l> 
these  irregular  appetites  for  evil  arise.  A  person,  who  in- 
dulges himself  in  any  pleasure,  while  his  friend  lies  und 
affliction,  feels  the  reflected  uneasiness  from  his  friend  mc 
sensibly  by  a  comparison  with  the  original  pleasure,  whid 
he  himself  enjoys.  This  contrast,  indeed,  ought  also  to 
hven  the  present  pleasure.  But  as  grief  is  here  supposed  | 
be  the  predominant  passion,  every  addition  falls  to  that  sid 
and  is  swallow 'd  up  in  it,  without  operating  in  the  least  up 
Uie  contrary  affection.  *Tis  the  same  case  with  those 
ances,  which  men  inflict  on  themselves  for  their  past  si] 
and  failings.  Wlien  a  criminal  reflects  on  the  punishme 
he  deserves,  the  idea  of  it  is  magnify 'd  by  a  comparison  with 
his  present  case  and  salislaction ;  which  forces  him,  in 


manner,  (o  seek  uneasiness^  in 
a  contrast. 

This  reasoning  will  account  for  the  origin  of  envy  as  well  ^^  ^vy. 
as  of  malice.  The  only  difference  betwijct  lliese  passions 
lies  in  this,  that  env}^  is  excited  by  some  present  enjoyment  of 
another,  which  by  comparison  diminishes  our  idea  of  our 
own:  Whereas  malice  is  the  unprovoked  desire  of  producing 
evil  to  another,  in  order  to  reap  a  pleasure  from  the  com- 
parison. The  enjoyment,  which  is  the  object  of  en%7,  is 
commonly  superior  to  our  own.  A  superiority  naturally 
seems  to  overshade  us,  and  presents  a  disagreeable  com- 
parison. But  even  in  the  case  of  an  inferiority,  we  still 
desire  a  greater  distance,  in  order  to  augment  still  more  the 
idea  of  ourself.  When  this  distance  diminishes,  the  com- 
parison is  less  to  our  advantage  ;  and  consequently  gives  us 
less  pleasure,  and  is  even  disagreeable.  Hence  arises  that 
species  of  envy,  which  men  feel,  when  they  perceive  their 
inferiors  approaching  or  overtaking  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
glory  or  happiness.  In  this  envy  we  may  see  the  e/tects  of 
comparison  twice  repeated.  A  man,  who  compares  himself 
to  his  inferior,  receives  a  pleasure  from  the  comparison : 
And  when  the  inferiority  decreases  by  the  elevation  of  the 
inferior,  what  should  only  have  been  a  decrease  of  pleasure, 
becomes  a  real  pain,  by  a  new  comparison  with  its  preceding 
condition, 

'Tis  worthy  of  observation  concerning  that  envy,  which 
arises  from  a  superiority  in  others,  that  'tis  not  the  great 
disproportion  betwixt  ourself  and  another,  which  pro- 
duces it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  our  proximity.  A  common 
soldier  bears  no  such  envy  to  his  general  as  to  his  sergeant 
or  corporal ;  nor  does  an  eminent  writer  meet  with  so  great 
jealousy  in  common  hackney  scriblers,  as  in  authors,  that 
more  nearly  approach  him.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought, 
that  the  greater  the  disproportion  is,  the  greater  must  be  the 
uneasiness  from  the  comparison.  But  we  may  consider  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  great  disproportion  cuts  off  the  rela- 
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Part  IL  tion,  and  either  keeps  us  from  coraparing  ourselves  with  whai 
.,*'  .is  remote  from  us,  or  diminishes  ihe  effects  of  the  com- 
\iairtd,  panson*  Resemblance  and  proximitj  always  produce  a 
relation  of  ideas  ;  and  where  you  destroy  these  ties,  however 
other  accidents  may  bring  two  ideas  together ;  as  they  have 
no  bond  or  connecting  quality  to  Join  them  in  the  imagina- 
tion; 'lis  impossible  they  can  remain  long  united,  or  haiD 
any  considerable  influence  on  each  other. 

I  have  observed  in  considering  the  nature  of  ambition,  thai 
the  great  feel  a  double  pleasure  in  autlioriiy  from  the  com- 
parison of  their  own  condition  with  that  of  their  slaves  ;  and 
that  this  comparison  has  a  double  influence,  because 
natural,  and  presented  by  tlie  subject.  When  the  fancy,  I 
the  comparison  of  objects,  passes  not  easily  from  the  one 
object  to  the  other,  the  action  of  the  mind  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  broke*  and  the  fancy,  in  considering  the  second 
object,  begins,  as  it  were,  upon  a  new  footing.  The  impn 
sion,  which  attends  every  object,  seems  not  greater  in 
case  by  succeeding  a  less  of  the  same  kind ;  but  these  ti^ 
impressions  are  distinct,  and  produce  their  distinct  eflfe 
without  any  communication  together.  The  want  of  relation i 
the  ideas  breaks  the  relation  of  the  impressions,  and  by  such 
a  separation  prevents  their  muiual  operation  and  influence. 

To  confirm  this  we  may  observe,  that  the  proximity  in  the 
degree  of  merit  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  envy, 
but  must  b>e  assisted  by  other  relations.  A  poet  is  not  apt 
to  exivy  a  philosopher*  or  a  poet  of  a  different  kind,  of  a 
different  nation,  or  of  a  different  age.  All  these  differences 
prevent  or  weaken  the  comparison,  and  consequently  the 
passion. 

This  too  is  the  reason,  why  all  objects  appear  great  or 
little,  merely  by  a  comparison  wnth  those  of  the  same 
species.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminishes  a 
horse  in  our  e^-es ;  but  when  a  Fiemtsh  and  a  Wdsh  horse 
are  seen  together,  ilie  one  appears  greater  and  ihe  other  less, 
than  when  view'd  apart* 


From  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  that  remark  Sect. 
of  historians,  that  any  party  in  a  civil  war  always  choose  to 


call  in  a  foreign  enemy  at  any  hazard  rather  than  submit  to  ^^^ 
their  fellow^-cilizens.  Gmcciardin  applies  this  remark  to  the 
wars  in  Italy ^  where  the  relations  betwixt  the  different  states 
are,  properly  speaking,  nothing  bnt  of  name,  language,  and 
contiguity.  Yet  even  these  relations,  when  join'd  with  supe- 
riority, by  making  the  comparison  more  natural,  make  it 
likewise  more  grievous,  and  cause  men  to  search  for  some 
other  superiority,  which  may  be  attended  with  no  relation, 
and  by  that  means  may  have  a  less  sensible  influence  on  the 
imagination.  The  mind  quickly  perceives  its  several  advan- 
tagesand  disadvantages;  and  finding  iLs  situation  to  be  most 
uneasy,  where  superiority  is  conjoined  with  other  relations, 
seeks  its  repose  as  much  as  possible,  by  their  separation,  and 
by  breaking  that  association  of  ideas,  which  renders  the  com- 
piarison  so  moch  more  natural  and  efficacious.  When  it 
cannot  break  the  association,  it  feels  a  stronger  desire  to  re- 
move the  superiority  j  and  this  is  the  reason  why  travellers 
are  commonly  so  lavish  of  iheir  praises  to  the  Chinese  and 
Persians ,  at  the  same  time,  thai  they  depreciate  those  neigh- 
bouring nations,  which  may  stand  upon  a  foot  of  rivalship 
with  their  native  country. 

These  examples  from  history  and  common  experience  are 
rich  and  curious ;  but  we  may  find  parallel  ones  in  the  arts, 
which  are  no  less  remarkable.  Shou'd  an  author  compose  a 
treatise,  of  which  one  part  was  serious  and  profound,  another 
light  and  humorous,  every  one  wou'd  condemn  so  strange  a 
mixture,  and  wou'd  accuse  him  of  the  neglect  of  all  rules 
of  art  and  criticism*  These  rules  of  art  are  founded 
on  the  qualities  of  human  nature;  and  the  quality  of 
human  nature^  which  requires  a  consistency  in  every  per- 
formance, is  that  which  renders  the  mind  incapable  of  passing 
in  a  moment  from  one  passion  and  disposition  to  a  quite 
difterent  one.  Yet  this  makes  us  not  blame  Mr,  Prior  for 
joining  his  A /ma  and  his  Solomon  in  the  same  volume ;  tho' 
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fim^and  i 


Part  H.   ihat   admirable  poet   has  succeeded   perfectly  well   m 

jjaieiy  of  the  one,  as  well  as  in  the  melancholy  of  (be  other. 
Even  supposing  the  reader  shou'd  peruse  these  two  comj: 
tions  without  any  interval,  he  wou'd  fee!  little  or  no  diffict 
in  I  he  change  of  passions :  Why,  but  because  he  considen 
these  performances  as  entirely  different,  and  by  this  brc 
in  the  ideas,  breaks  the  progress  of  the  affections,  and  hind 
the  one  from  inOuencing  or  contradicting  the  other  ? 

An  heroic  and   burlesque  design,  united  in  one  pictu 
wou*d   be   monstrous ;    tho*  we   place  two   pictures   of 
opposite  a  character  in  the  same  chamber,  and  even  close  | 
each  other,  without  any  scruple  or  difficulty. 

In  a  word,  no  ideas  can  affect  each  other,  either  by  com- 
parison, or  by  the  passions  they  separately  jtroduccj  unless 
they  be  united  together  by  some  relation,  which  may  cause 
an  easy  transition  of  the  ideas,  and  consequently  of  the 
emotions  or  impressions,  attending  the  ideas ;  and  may  pre- 
serve the  one  impression  in  the  passage  of  the  imagination  to 
the  object  of  ihe  other.  This  principle  is  vtry  remarkafa 
because  it  is  analogous  to  what  we  have  observed  both 
cerning  the  under  standing  and  the  passions.  Suppose 
objects  to  be  presented  to  me,  which  are  not  connected 
any  kind  of  relation.  Suppose  ihat  each  of  these  obje 
separately  produces  a  passion :  and  that  these  two  passio 
are  in  themselves  contrary:  We  find  from  experience,  tfc 
the  want  of  relation  in  the  objects  or  ideas  hinders  the  natural 
contrariety  of  the  passions,  and  that  the  break  in  the  transi- 
tion of  the  thought  removes  the  affections  from  each  othert 
and  prevents  their  opposition.  'Tis  the  same  case  with  com- 
parison ;  and  from  both  these  phi^nomena  we  may  safd 
conclude,  that  the  relation  of  ideas  must  forward  the  transitid 
of  impressions ;  since  its  absence  alone  is  able  lo  pre\'ent  it, 
and  to  separate  what  naturally  shou'd  have  operated  upoti 
each  other.  When  the  absence  of  an  object  or  quality  re* 
moves  any  usual  or  natural  effect,  we  may  certainly  conclude 
that  its  presence  conttibules  lo  the  production  of  the  eflect,^ 


0/  the  mixture  of  henevoknce  and  anger  with  compassion    Oftkt 

and  malice.  mixture  of 

hencm- 

Thus  we  have  endeavour'd  to  account  ioj  pity  and  malice,  ^*^^'  ^' 
Both  these  affections  arise  from  the  imagination,  according 
to  the  light,  in  which  it  places  its  objccL  When  our  fancy 
considers  directly  the  seniimenls  of  others,  and  enters  deep 
into  them,  it  makes  us  sensible  of  all  the  passions  it  surveys, 
but  in  a  particular  manner  of  grief  or  sorrow.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  we  compare  the  sentiments  of  others  to  our  own, 
wc  feel  a  sensation  directly  opposite  to  the  original  one,  viz* 
a  joy  from  the  grief  of  others,  and  a  grief  from  their  joy. 
But  these  are  only  the  first  foundations  of  the  affections  of 
pily  and  malice.  Other  passions  are  afterwards  confounded 
with  them.  There  is  always  a  mixture  of  love  or  tenderness 
with  pit>%  and  of  hatred  of  anger  with  malice.  But  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  this  mixture  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
contradictory  to  my  system.  For  as  pity  is  an  uneasiness, 
and  malice  a  joy,  arising  from  the  misery  of  otliers,  pity 
shou'd  naturally,  as  in  all  other  cases,  produce  hatred ;  and 
malice,  love.  This  contradiction  I  endeavour  lo  reconcile, 
after  the  following  manner. 

In  order  to  cause  a  transition  of  passions,  there  is  required 
a  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas,  nor  is  one 
relation  suflicient  to  produce  this  effect.  But  that  we  may 
understand  the  full  force  of  this  double  relation,  we  must 
consider,  that  'lis  not  the  present  sensation  alone  or  moment- 
ary pain  or  pleasure,  which  determines  the  character  of  any 
passion,  but  the  whole  bent  or  tendency  of  it  from  llje 
beginning  lo  the  end.  One  impression  may  be  related  lo 
another,  not  only  when  their  sensations  are  resembling,  as 
we  have  all  along  supposed  in  the  preceding  cases ;  but  also 
when  their  impulses  or  directions  are  similar  and  corre- 
spondent.    This  cannot  take  place  with  regard  to  pride  and 
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[  Part  H   humility ;  because  these  are  only  pure  sensaltons,  without 

~*^^     any  direction  or  tendency  to  action.     We  are,  therefore,  to 

y^^        look  for  instances  of  this  peculiar  relation   of  impressions 

only  in  such  affections,  as  are  attended  with  a  certain  appe* 

lite  or  desire ;  such  as  those  of  love  and  hatred* 

Benevolence  or  the  appetite,  which  attends  love,  is  a  desire 
of  the  happiness  of  the  person  belov'd,  and  an  aversion  to  bis 
misery ;  as  anger  or  the  appetite,  which  attends  hatred,  h  a 
desire  of  the  misery  of  the  person  hated,  and  an  aversion  to 
his  happiness.  A  desire,  therefore,  of  the  happiness  of 
another,  and  aversion  to  his  misery,  are  similar  to  benevo- 
lence; and  a  desire  of  his  misery  and  aversion  to  liis 
happiness  are  correspondent  to  anger.  Now  pity 
desire  of  happiness  to  another,  and  aversion  to  his  mi& 
as  malice  is  the  contrary  appeiite.  Pity,  then,  is  related] 
benevolence ;  and  malice  to  anger :  And  as  benevolence  haT 
been  already  found  to  be  connected  with  love,  by  a  natural 
and  original  quality,  and  anger  wijj  haired;  'tis  by  this  chain 
tilt  passions  of  piiy  and  malice  are  connected  with  love  and 
hatred. 

This  hypothesis  is  founded  on  sufficient  experience.  A 
man,  who  from  any  motives  has  entertain'd  a  resolution 
performing  an  action,  naturally  runs  into  every  other  vU 
or  motive,  which  may  fortify  that  resolution,  and  give  W 
authority  and  influence  on  the  mind.  To  confirm  us  in 
any  design,  we  search  for  motives  drawn  from  interest,  from 
honour,  from  duty.  What  wonder,  then,  that  pity 
benevolence,  malice,  and  anger,  being  the  same  desiti 
arising  from  different  principles,  shou*d  so  totally  mix 
together  as  to  be  undislinguishable  ?  As  to  the  connexion 
betwixt  benevolence  and  love,  anger  and  hatred^  being 
Qnginai  and  primary,  it  admits  of  no  difficulty. 

We  may  add  to  this  another  experiment,  vh*  that  benev 
knee  and  anger,  and  consequently  love  and  hatred,  ari 
when    our   happiness  or  misery   have    any   dependancc 
the   happiness  or   misery  of  another   person,  without 
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farther  relation.      I    doubt    not   but   this    experiment   will  SectJ 
appear  so  singular  as  to  excuse  us  for  stopping  a  moment  10 
consider  it. 

Suppose,  that  two  persons  of  the  same  trade  shou'd  seek 
employment  in  a  town,  that  is  not  able  to  maintain  both, 
'lis  plain  the  success  of  one  is  perfectly  incompatible  with  that 
of  the  other,  and  thai  whatever  is  for  the  interest  of  either  is 
contrary  to  that  of  his  rival,  and  so  vice  versa.  Suppose 
again,  that  two  merchants,  tho'  living  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  shou'd  enter  into  co-partnership  together,  the 
advantage  or  loss  of  one  becomes  immediately  the  advan- 
tage or  loss  of  his  partner,  and  the  same  fortune  necessarily 
attends  both.  Now  'tis  evident,  that  in  the  first  case,  hatred 
always  follows  upon  the  contrariety  of  interests;  as  in  the 
second,  love  arises  from  their  union.  Let  us  consider  to  what 
principle  we  can  ascribe  these  passions. 

*Tis  plain  they  arise  not  from  the  double  relations  of 
impressions  and  ideas,  if  we  regard  only  the  present  sensa- 
tion. For  lakeing  the  first  case  of  rivalship ;  tho'  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  an  antagonist  necessarily  causes  my  pain 
and  loss,  yet  lo  counter-ballance  this,  his  pain  and  loss  causes 
my  pleasure  and  advantage  ;  and  supposing  him  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful, I  may  by  this  means  receive  from  him  a  superior 
degree  of  satisfaction*  In  the  same  manner  the  success  of 
a  partner  rejoices  me,  but  then  his  misfortunes  afflict  me  in 
an  equal  proportion ;  and  'tis  easy  lo  imagine,  that  the  latter 
sentiment  may  in  many  cases  preponderate.  But  whether 
the  fortune  of  a  rival  or  pariner  be  good  or  bad,  I  always 
hate  the  former  and  love  the  latter. 

This  love  of  a  partner  cannot  proceed  from  the  relation  or 
connexion  betwixt  us;  in  the  same  manner  as  I  love  a 
brother  or  countr^inan.  A  rival  has  almost  as  close  a  rela- 
tion to  me  as  a  partner.  For  as  ihe  pleasure  of  the  latter 
causes  my  pleasure,  and  his  pain  my  pain ;  so  the  pleasure 
of  the  former  causes  my  pain,  and  his  pain  my  pleasure. 
The  connexion^  then,  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  same  in  both 
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^PaktII.   cases;  and  if  in  the  one  case,  the  cause  and  effect  hast 

farther  relation  of  resemblance,  they  have  that  of  contrariety 
E/W*^     in  the  other;  which,  being  also  a  species  of  resemblance, 
leaves  the  matter  pretty  equal. 

The  only  explication,  then,  we  can  give  of  this  phaeno- 
.  men  on  is  derived  from  that  principle  of  a  parallel  direciion 
above-mention*d.  Our  concern  for  our  own  interest  gives  us 
a  pleasure  in  the  pleasure*  and  a  pain  in  the  pain  of  a  partn 
after  the  same  manner  as  by  sympathy  we  feel  a  sensatid 
correspondent  to  those,  which  appear  in  any  person,  who  is 
present  with  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  concern 
our  interest  makes  us  feel  a  pain  in  the  pleasure,  andj 
pleasure  in  the  pain  of  a  rival ;  and  in  short  the  same  cfl 
irariety  of  sentiments  as  arises  from  comparison  and  mali( 
Since,  therefore,  a  parallel  direction  of  the  affections, 
ceeding  from  interest^  can  g:ive  rise  to  benevolence  or  ang 
no  wonder  the  same  parallel  direction,  derived  from  sympati 
and  from  comparison,  shou*d  have  the  same  effect 

In  genera!  we  may  observe,  that  'tis  impossible  to  do  good 
to  others,  from  whatever  motive,  without  feeling  some  touchea 
of  kindness  and  good-will  towards  'era  \  as  the  injuries  i 
do,  not  only  cause  hatred  in  the  person,  who  suffers  tlic 
but  even  in  ourselves.  These  pha^nomcna,  indeed,  mayj 
part  be  accounted  for  from  other  principles. 

But  here  there  occurs  a  considerable  objection,  which 'ti 
be  necessary  to  examine  before  we  proceed  any  farther, 
have  endeavour'd  to  prove»  that  power  and  riches,  or  povelj 
and  meanness;  which  give  ri^e  to  love  or  hatred,  withfl 
producing  any  original  pleasure  or  uneasiness;  operate  upon 
us  by  means  of  a  secondary  sensation  derived  from  a  syi 
palhy  with  that  pain  or  saLislaction,  which  they  produce 
the  person,  who  possesses  them.  From  a  sympathy  with  I 
pleasure  there  arises  love ;  irom  that  with  his  uneasine 
hatred.  But  'tis  a  maxim,  which  I  have  just  now  establish'd, 
and  which  is  abpolutely  neccj^sary  to  the  explication  of 
pharnomena  of  piiy  and  malice,  *  That  'tis  not  the 


eftsation  or  momentary  pain  or  pleasure,  which  determines  Sect, 
the  character  of  any  passion,  but  the  general  bent  or  tendency     ~T^ 
of  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end/     For  this  reason,  pity  f^ixturt  9/ 
or  a  sympathy  with  pain  produces  love,  and  thai  because  it  ^^evo- 
interests  us  in  the  fortunes  of  others,  good  or  bad,  and  gives  ^*'^'* 
us  a  secondary  sensation  correspondent  to  the  primary ;  in 
which  it  has  the  same  influence  with  love  and  benevolence. 
Since  then  this  rule  holds  good  in  one  case,  why  does  it  not 
prevail  throughout,  and  why  does  sympathy  in  uneasiness 
ever  produce  any  passion  beside  good-will  and  kindness  ?    Is 
it  becoming  a  philosopher  to  alter  his  method  of  reasonings 
and  run  from  one  principle  to  its  contrary,  according  to  the 
particular  phsenomenon,  which  he  wou'd  explain  ? 

I  have  mcnuon*d  two  dilTerent  causes,  from  which  a  tran- 
sition of  passion  may  arise,  viz,  a  double  relation  of  ideas  and 
impressions,  and  what  is  similar  to  it,  a  confiirmity  in  the 
tendency  and  direction  of  any  two  desires,  which  arise  from 
different  principles.  Now  I  assert,  that  when  a  sympathy 
with  uneasiness  is  weak,  it  produces  hatred  or  contempt  by 
the  former  cause ;  when  strong,  it  produces  love  or  tender- 
ness by  the  latter.  This  is  the  solution  of  the  foregoing 
difficulty^  which  seems  so  urgent ;  and  this  is  a  principle 
founded  on  such  evident  arguments,  that  we  ought  to  have 
establish'd  it,  even  iho'  it  were  not  necessary  to  the  explica- 
tion of  any  pha^nomenon. 

'Tis  certain,  that  sympathy  is  not  always  limited  to  the 
present  moment,  but  that  we  often  feel  by  communication 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  others,  which  are  not  in  being, 
and  which  we  only  anticipate  by  the  force  of  imagination. 
For  supposing  I  saw  a  person  perfectly  unknown  to  me,  who, 
while  asleep  in  the  fields,  was  in  danger  of  being  trod  under 
foot  by  horses,  I  should  immediately  run  to  his  assistance ; 
and  in  this  1  shou'd  be  actuated  by  the  same  principle  of 
sympathy,  which  makes  me  concernM  for  the  present  sorrows 
of  a  stranger.  The  bare  mention  of  this  is  sufficient.  Sym* 
pathy   being  nothing  but  a  lively  idea  converted  into  an 
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flcfoe  ami  ^ 


,  Part  IL  impression,  'tis  evident,  that,  in  considering  the  future  possible 
or  probable  condition  of  any  person,  we  may  enter  into  it 
with  so  vivid  a  conception  as  to  make  it  our  own  concern: 
and  by  that  means  be  sensible  of  pains  and  pleasures,  which 
neither  belong  to  ourselves,  nor  at  the  present  instant  have 
any  real  existence. 

But  however  we  may  look  forward  to  the  future  in  symp^ 
thidng  with  any  person,  t!je  extending  of  our  s>^inpari 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  our  sense  of  his  pres 
condition*  *Tis  a  great  effort  of  imagination,  to  form 
lively  ideas  even  of  the  present  sentiments  of  others  as  to  i 
tliese  very  sentiments ;  but  'tis  impossible  we  cou'd  exten 
this  sympathy  to  the  ftiture,  without  being  added  by 
circumstance  in  the  present,  which  strikes  upon  us  in  a  Ut 
manner.  When  the  present  misery  of  another  has  any  stro 
influence  upon  me,  the  vivacity  of  the  conception  is  not  con* 
fin'd  merely  to  its  immediate  object,  but  diffuses  its  influence 
over  all  the  related  ideas,  and  gives  me  a  lively  notion  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  thai  person,  whether  past,  present,  or 
future;  possible,  probable  or  certain.  By  means  of  this 
lively  notion  I  am  interested  in  them  ;  take  part  with  tliem : 
and  feel  a  sympathetic  motion  in  my  breast,  conformable 
to  whatever  I  imagine  in  his.  If  I  diminish  the  vivacil 
of  the  first  conception,  I  diminish  that  of  the  related  ide« 
as  pipes  ain  convey  no  more  water  than  what  arises  at 
fountain.  By  this  diminution  I  destroy  the  future  prospect. 
which  is  necessary  to  interest  me  perfectly  in  the  fortune  of 
another.  I  may  feel  the  present  impression,  but  carry  toy 
sympathy  no  farther,  and  never  transfuse  ibe  force  of  the  first 
conception  into  my  ideas  of  the  related  objects.  If  it 
another's  misery,  which  is  presented  in  his  feeble  mann 
I  receive  it  by  communication,  and  am  affected  with  all  the 
passions  related  to  it :  But  as  I  am  not  so  much  interest^ 
as  to  concern  myself  in  his  good  fortune,  as  well  as 
bad,  I  never  feel  the  eitcnsive  sympathy,  nor  the  passioni 
related  to  //. 


Now  in  order  to  know  what  passions  are  related  to  these  Sect. 


different  kinds  of  sympathy,  we  must  consider,  that  l>enevo- 


Ofthe\ 


lence  is  an  original  pleasure  arising  from  the  pleasure  of  ihe  mUh 
person  belov'd,  and  a  pain  proceeding  from  his  pain :  From  ^"'* 
which  correspondence  of  impressions  there  arises  a  subse- 
quent desire  of  his  pleasure,  and  aversion  to  his  pain.  In 
order,  then,  to  make  a  passion  run  parallel  with  benevolence, 
*tjs  requisite  we  shou'd  feel  these  double  impressions,  corre- 
spondent to  those  of  the  person,  whom  we  consider ;  nor  is 
any  one  of  them  alone  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  When  we 
sympathize  only  with  one  impression,  and  that  a  painful  one, 
this  sympathy  is  related  to  anger  and  to  hatred,  upon  account 
of  the  uneasiness  it  conveys  to  us.  But  as  the  extensive  or 
limited  sj^npathy  depends  upon  the  force  of  the  first  sym- 
pathy ;  it  follows,  that  the  passion  of  love  or  hatred  depends 
upon  the  same  principle,  A  strong  impression,  when  com- 
municated, gives  a  double  tendency  of  the  passions ;  which 
is  related  to  benevolence  and  love  by  a  similarity  of  direction  j 
however  painful  the  first  impression  might  have  been.  A 
weak  impression,  that  is  painful^  is  related  to  anger  and 
hatred  by  the  resemblance  of  sensations*  Benevolence^ 
therefore,  arises  from  a  great  degree  of  misery,  or  any  degree 
strongly  sympathized  with  :  Hatred  or  contempt  from  a  small 
degree,  or  one  weakly  sympalhiz'd  with;  which  is  the  prin- 
ciple I  intended  to  prove  and  explain. 

Nor  have  we  only  our  reason  to  trust  to  for  this  principle, 
but  also  experience.  A  certain  degree  of  poverty  produces 
contempt;  but  a  degree  beyond  causes  compassion  and 
good-will  We  may  under-value  a  peasant  or  servant ;  but 
when  the  misery  of  a  beggar  appears  very  great,  or  is  painted 
in  very  fively  colours,  we  sympathize  with  him  in  bis  afflic- 
tions, and  feel  in  our  heart  evident  touches  of  pity  and 
benevolence*  The  same  object  causes  contrary  passions 
according  lo  its  different  degrees.  The  passions,  therefore, 
must  depend  upon  principles,  that  operate  in  such  certain 
degrees,  according  to  my  hypothesis.    The  cncrease  of  the 
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I  Tart  IL   s>'nipathy  has  evidently  the  same  eflfect  as  the  encrease  of  IB 
misery. 
\ir€d,  ^  barren  or  desolate  country  always  seems  ugly  and 

agreeable,  and  commonly  inspires  us  with  contempt  for 
inhabitants-     This  deformity,  however,  proceeds  in  a  gn 
measure  from  a  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants,  as  has  beeiT 
already  observ'd;  but  it  is  only  a  weak  one,  and  reaches  iw_ 
farther  than  the  immediate  sensation,  which  is  dis^greeab 
The  view  of  a  city  in  ashes  conveys  benevolent  sentiments 
because  we   there  enter   so   deep   into  the  interests  of  ( 
miserable  inhabitants,  as  to  wish  for  their  prosperity,  as  ' 
as  feel  their  adversity* 

Bui  tho'  the  force  of  the  impression  generally  produc 
pity  and  benevolence,  His  certain,  that  by  being  carry 'd  ta 
far  it  ceases  to  have  that  effect.  This,  perhaps,  may 
worth  our  notice.  When  the  uneasiness  is  either  small 
itself,  or  remote  from  us,  it  engap:es  not  the  imagination,  ndP 
is  able  to  convey  an  equal  concern  for  the  future  and  con- 
tingent good,  as  for  the  present  and  real  evil  Upon  its 
acquiring  greater  force,  we  become  so  interested  in  the  coa 
terns  of  the  person,  as  to  be  sensible  both  of  his  good  an 
bad  fortune;  and  from  that  comj>leat  sympathy  there  anses 
pity  and  benevolence.  But  'twill  easily  be  imagin'd,  that 
where  the  present  evil  strikes  with  more  than  ordinary  force, 
tt  may  entirely  engage  our  attention,  and  prevent  that  doub 
sympathy,  above-mention'd.  Thus  we  find,  that  tho*  eve^ 
one,  but  especially  women,  are  apt  to  contract  a  kindness  I 
criminals,  who  go  to  the  scaffold,  and  readily  imagine  the 
to  be  uncommonly  handsome  and  well-shap*d  ;  yet  one,  wJ 
is  present  at  the  cruel  execution  of  the  rack,  feels  no  sue 
tender  emotions ;  but  is  in  a  manner  overcome  with  horrc 
and  has  no  leisure  to  temper  this  uneasy  sensation  by  any 
opposite  sympathy. 

But  the  instancei  which  makes  the  most  clearly  for 
hypothesis,  is  that  wherein  by  a  change  of  the  objects 
fieparate  the  double  sympathy  even  from  a  midling  degree  < 


passion ;  in  which  case  we  find,  that  pity,  instead  of  pro-   Sect.^ 
ing  love  and  tenderness  as  usual,  always  gives  rise  to  the     " 
contrary  affection*     When  we  observe  a  person  in  tnlsfov- and  ^m* 
tunes,  we  are  affected  with  pity  and  love  ;  but  the  author  oi  ftmp/. 
tliat  misfortune  l>ecomes  the  object  of  our  strongest  hatred, 
and  is  the  more  detested  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  our 
compassion*     Now  for  what  reason  sbou'd  the  same  passion 
of  pity  produce  love  to  the  person,  who  suffers  the  misfortune, 
and  haired  to  the  person,  who  causes  it ;  unless  it  be  because 
in  the  latter  case  the  author  bears  a  relation  only  to  the 
misfortune ;  whereas  in  considering  the  sufferer  we  carry  our 
view  on  every  side,  and  wish  for  his  prosperity,  as  well  as  are 
sensible  of  his  affliction  ? 

I  shall  just  observe,  before  I  leave  the  present  subject,  that 
this  phaenomenon  of  the  double  sympathy,  and  its  tendency 
to  cause  love,  may  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  kind- 
ness, which  we  naturally  bear  our  relations  and  acquaintance. 
Custom  and  relation  make  us  enter  deeply  into  the  senti- 
ments of  others ;  and  whatever  fortune  we  suppose  to  attend 
fm,  is  render'd  present  to  us  by  the  imagination,  and 
iperatcs  as  if  oiiginally  our  own.  We  rejoice  in  their 
pleasures,  and  grieve  for  their  sorrows,  merely  from  the  force 
of  sympathy.  Nothing  that  concerns  them  is  indifferent  to 
us ;  and  as  this  correspondence  of  sentiments  is  the  natural 
attendant  of  love,  it  readily  produces  that  affection* 


SECTION  X. 
(y  respect  and  contempt 

Theri  now  remains  only  to  explain  the  passions  of  nspict 

and  contempt,  along  with  the  amorous  affection,  in  order  to 
understand  all  die  passions  which  have  any  mixture  of  love 
or  hatred.     Let  us  begin  with  respect  and  contempt. 

In  considering  the  qualities  and  circumstances  of  odiers, 
wc  may  either  regard  them  as  they  reaUy  are  in  themselves ; 
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FPart  it.   or   may  make  a   comparison   betwixt  ihem  and  our 
"**^     qualities  and  circumstances  ;  or  may  join  these  two  methods 

kat^d.  ^^  ^^  consideration.  The  good  qualities  of  others,  from  the 
first  point  of  %neA*',  produce  love  ;  from  the  second,  humility; 
and  from  the  tliird,  respect ;  which  is  a  mixture  of  these  two 
passions*  Their  bad  qualities,  after  the  same  manner,  cause 
either  haired,  or  pride,  or  contempt,  according  to  the  light  in 
which  we  survey  them* 

That  there  is  a  mixture  of  pride  in  contempt^  and  of 
humility  in  respect,  is,  I  think,  too  evident,  from  iheir  very 
feehng  or  appearance,  to  require  any  particular  proof.  That 
this  mixture  arises  from  a  tacit  comparison  of  the  person 
contemn'd  or  respected  with  ourselves  is  no  less  evident. 
The  same  man  may  cause  either  respect,  love,  or  contempt 
by  his  condition  and  talents,  according  as  the  person,  who 
considers  him,  from  his  inferior  becomes  his  equal  or 
superior.  In  changing  the  point  of  view,  tho'  the  object 
may  remain  the  same,  its  proportion  to  ourselves  entirely 
alters ;  which  is  the  cause  of  an  alteration  in  the  passions. 
These  passions,  therefore,  arise  from  our  observing  the  pro- 
portion ;  that  is,  from  a  comparii^on, 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  mind  has  a  much 
stronger  proi>ensity  to  pride  than  to  humility,  and  ha\^ 
endeavoured,  from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  to  assign 
a  cause  for  this  phaenomenon.  Whether  my  rcasoriing  be 
recei\'*d  or  not,  the  phsenomenon  is  undisputed,  and  appears 
in  many  instances.  Among  the  rest,  'tis  the  reason  why 
there  is  a  much  greater  mi:tture  of  pride  in  contempt,  than  of 
humility  in  respect,  and  why  we  are  more  elevated  with  the 
view  of  one  below  us,  than  mortify'd  with  the  presence  of 
one  above  us.  Contempt  or  scorn  has  so  strong  a  tinciu 
of  pride,  that  there  scarce  is  any  other  passion  discemabk 
Whereas  in  esteem  or  respect,  love  makes  a  more  conside 
able  ingredient  than  humilityt  The  passion  of  vanity 
so  prompt,  that  it  rouzes  at  the  least  call ;  while  hunianijj 
requires  a  stronger  impulse  to  make  it  exert  itself. 


But  here  it  may  reasonably  be  ask'd,  why  this  mixture   Sect*  X. 
takes  place  only  in  some  cases,  and  appears  not  on  every      "  **"• 
occasion.     All  those  objects^  which  cause  love,  when  plac'd  attJ'/Jm^ 
on  another  person,  are  the  causes  of  pride,  when  transfer'd  tem^, 
to   ourselves ;    and   consequently   ought   to    be   causes   of 
humility,  as  well  as  love,  while  they  belong  to  others,  and  are 
only  compared  to  those,  which  wc  ourselves  possess.     In  like 
manner  every  quahiy,  which,  by  being  directly  considered, 
produces  hatred,  ought  always  to  give  rise  to  pride  by  com- 
parison, and  by  a  mixture  of  these  passions  of  hatred  and 
pride  ought  to  excite  contempt  or  scorn.    The  difficulty  then 
is,  why  any  objects  ever  cause   pure   love  or  hatred,  and 
produce  not  always  the  mixt  passions  of  respect  and  con- 
tempt, 

I  have  suppos'd  all  along,  that  the  passions  of  love  and 
pride,  and  those  of  humility  and  hatred  are  similar  in  their 
sensations,  and  that  ihe  two  former  are  always  agreeable,  and 
the  two  latter  painful  But  tho'  this  be  universally  true,  'tis 
obser\'ab]e,  that  the  two  agreeable,  as  well  as  the  two  painful 
passions,  have  some  differences,  and  even  contrarieties,  which 
distinguish  them.  Nothing  invigorates  and  exalts  the  mind 
equally  with  pride  and  vanity  ;  the*  at  the  same  time  love  or 
tenderness  is  rather  found  to  weaken  and  infeeble  it.  The 
same  difference  is  observable  betwixt  the  uneasy  passions. 
Anger  and  hatred  bestow  a  new  force  on  all  our  thoughts 
and  actions ;  while  humility  and  shame  deject  and  discourage 
us*  Of  these  qualities  of  the  passions,  'twill  be  necessary  to 
form  a  distinct  idea.  Let  us  remember,  that  pride  and 
hatred  invigorate  the  soul;  and  love  and  humility  in- 
feeble  it. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  iho*  the  conformity  betwixt  love 
and  hatred  in  the  agreeableness  of  their  sensation  makes 
them  always  be  excited  l>y  the  same  objects,  yet  this  other 
contrariety  is  the  reason,  why  they  are  excited  in  very  different 
degrees*  Genius  and  learning  are  pkasani  And  magnificent 
objects,  and  by  both  these  circumstances  are  adapted  to 
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Part  II.  pride  and  vantty ;  but  have  a  relation  to  love  by  the& 
■  *•  '  j-Icasure  only.  Ignorance  and  simpltdty  are  dtsaf^riMbU  and 
hatr^d^  mrtiff,  which  in  the  BAtti^  manner  gives  them  a  double  con* 
nexion  with  humility,  and  a  single  one  with  haired.  Wt 
may,  tlierefore,  consider  it  as  certain,  thai  llio'  llie  ^g^mit 
object  aUvays  pro<f"-" —  ''"""  """^  pride,  hiimility  and  hautd, 
according  to  its  di  >ns,  yet  it  seldom  prod^c® 

either  the  two  Tom  latter  passions  in  the  ianie 

proportion. 

'Tis  here  we  n  a  solution  of  the  difficuUy 

above*mention'd,  y  ever  excites  pure  love  of 

hatred,  and  does  n  ice  respect  or  coiilcmp!^  by 

a  mixture  of  humii  No  quality  in  another  give* 

rise  to  humility  by  compansoii,  unless  it  wouM  have  produi/li 
pride  by  being  plac'd  in  ourselves ;  and  vice  versa  no  object 
excites  pride  by  comparison,  unless  it  wou'd  have  produc'd 
humility  by  the  direct  survey.  This  is  evident,  objects  always 
produce  by  conipan'son  a  sensation  directly  contrary  to  their 
orii^inal  one.  Suppose,  therefore,  an  object  to  be  presented, 
which  is  peculiarly  fiticd  to  produce  love,  but  imperfectly  to 
excite  pride ;  this  object,  belon<2^ing  to  another,  gives  rise 
directly  to  a  great  degree  of  love,  but  to  a  small  one  of 
humility  by  comparison  ;  and  consequently  that  latter  passion 
is  scarce  felt  in  the  compound,  nor  is  able  to  convert  the 
love  into  respect.  This  is  the  case  with  good  nature,  good 
humour,  facility,  generosity,  beauty,  and  many  other  qualities. 
These  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  produce  love  in  others; 
but  not  so  great  a  tendency  to  excite  pride  in  ourselves  : 
For  whic  h  reason  the  view  of  them,  as  belonging  to  another 
person,  produces  pure  love,  with  but  a  small  mixture  of 
humility  and  respect.  *Tis  easy  to  extend  the  same  reasoning 
to  the  opposite  j)assions. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
account  for  a  i)retty  curious  phenomenon,  viz.  why  we 
commonly  keep  at  a  distance  such  as  we  contemn,  and 
allow  not  our  inferiors  to  approach  too  near  even  in  place 
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and  situatton.     It  has  already  been   observVI,  that  almost   Sect.X. 
every  kind  of  idea  is  attended  with  some  emotion,  even  tlie      "^*~ 
ideas  of  number  and  extension,  much  more  those  of  such  ^^J^J^ 
objects  as  are  esteemed  of  consequence  in  lifCi  and  fix  our  tempi, 
attention,     'Tis  not  with  entire  indifference  we  can  sur\xy 
either  a  rich  man  or  a  poor  one,  but  must  feel  some  faint 
touches,  at  least,  of  respect  in  the  former  case,  and  of  con- 
tempt in  the  latter.     These   two  passions  are  contrar>^  to 
each  other;  but  in  order  to  make  this  contrariety  be  felt,  the 
objects  must  be  someway  related  ;  otherwise  the  affections 
are  totally  separate  and  distinct,  and  never  encounter.     Tlie 
relation   lakes    place   wherever   the    persons    become   con- 
tiguous ;  which  is  a  general  reason  why  we  are  uneasy  at 
seeing  such  disproportion^  objects,  as  a  rich  no  an  and  a  poor 
one,  a  nobleman  and  a  porter,  in  that  situation. 

This  uneasiness,  which  is  common  to  every  spectator, 
must  be  more  sensible  to  the  superior;  and  that  because  the 
near  approach  of  the  inferior  is  regarded  as  a  piece  of  ill- 
breeding,  and  shews  that  he  is  not  sensible  of  the  dispropor- 
tion, and  is  no  way  affected  by  it.  A  sense  of  superiority  in 
another  breeds  in  all  men  an  inclination  to  keep  themselves 
at  a  distance  from  him,  and  determines  ihcm  to  redouble  liie 
marks  of  respect  and  reverence,  when  ihey  are  oblig'd  to 
approach  him ;  and  where  they  do  not  observe  that  conduct, 
'tis  a  proof  they  are  not  sensible  of  his  superiority.  From 
hence  too  it  proceeds,  that  any  great  dt^fftrena  in  the  degiees 
of  any  quality  is  caird  a  distance  by  a  common  metaphor, 
which,  however  trivial  it  may  appear,  is  founded  on  namral 
principles  of  the  imagination.  A  great  difference  inclines  us 
.  to  produce  a  distance.  The  ideas  of  distance  and  difference 
are,  therefore,  connected  together.  Connected  ideas  are 
readily  taken  for  each  othev,  and  this  is  in  general  the 
source  of  the  metaphor,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
afterwards. 
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Pari  IL 
[cyv^wrf  SECTION  XI. 

0/  the  amorous  passiott,  of  ioi^e  behVKvf  (he  sexes. 

Of  all  the  compound  passions,  which  proceed  from  a 
mixture  of  love  and  hatred  with  other  afleclions^  no  one 
better  deserves  our  attention,  than  that  love,  which  arises 
betwixt  the  sexes,  as  well  on  account  of  its  force  and  violence, 
as  those  curious  principles  of  philosophy,  for  which  it  affords 
us  an  uncontestable  argument.  'Tis  plain^  that  this  aflTeclion, 
in  its  most  natural  stale,  is  dcriv'd  from  the  conjunction  of 
three  different  impressions  or  passions,  w»  The  pleasing 
sensation  arising  irom  beauty:  the  bodily  apfjetite  for  genera- 
y  \  tion  ;  and  a  generous  kindness  or  good-will.  The  origin  of 
kindness  from  beauty  may  be  explained  from  the  forq 
reasoning.  The  question  is  how  the  bodily  appetite 
excited  by  it. 

The  appetite  of  generation,  when  confin'd  to  a  cei 
degree,  is  evidently  of  the  pleasant  kind,  and  has  a  stri 
connexion    with   all  the    agreeable  emotions.      Joy,  mil 
vanity,  and  kindness  are  all  incentives  to  this  desire ;  as 
as  music,  dancing,  wine,  and  good  cheer,      On  the 
hand,  sorrow,  melancholy,  poverty,  humility  are  destrui 
of  it.     From  this  quality  *tis  easily  conceiv'd  why  it  Uii 
be  connected  with  the  sense  of  beauty. 

But  there  is  another  principle  that  contributes  to  the 
effect.      I  have  observed  that  the  parallel  direction  of 
desires  is  a  real  relation,  and  no  less  than  a  resemblance  lO 
their  sensation,  produces  a  connexion  among  them.     That 
we  may  fully  comprehend  the  extent  of  this  relation,  we  mi 
consider^  that  any  principal  desire  may  be  attended 
subordinate  ones,  which  are  connected  with  it,  and  to  w] 
if  other  desires  are  parallel,  they  are  by  that  means  rel 
to  the  principal  one.     Thus  hunger  may  oft  be  consider'd 
as  the  primary  inclination  of  the  soul,  and  the  desire  of  ap 
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preaching  the  meat  as  the  secondary  one;  since  'tis  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  satisfying  thai  appetite.  If  an  object,  there- 
fore, by  any  separate  qualities,  inclines  us  to  approach  the 
meaty  it  naturally  encreases  our  appetite ;  as  on  the  contrarVt 
whatever  inclines  us  to  set  our  victuals  at  a  distance,  is  con- 
tradictory to  hunger,  and  diminishes  our  inclination  to  them. 
Now  'tis  plain  that  beauty  has  the  first  effect,  and  deformity 
the  second:  Which  is  the  reason  why  the  former  gives  us 
a  keener  appetite  for  our  victuals,  and  the  latter  is  sufficient 
to  disgust  us  at  the  most  savoury  dish,  that  cookery  has 
invented.  All  this  is  easily  applicable  to  the  appetite  for 
generation* 

From  these  two  relations,  viz.  resemblance  and  a  parallel 
desirej  there  arises  such  a  connexion  betwixt  the  sense  of 
beauty,  the  boilily  appetite,  and  benevolence,  that  they  be- 
come in  a  manner  inseparable:  And  we  find  from  ex- 
perience, that  'tis  indifferent  which  of  them  advances  first; 
since  any  of  them  is  almost  sure  to  be  attended  with  the 
related  afiecttons.  One,  who  is  infiam'd  with  lust,  feels  at 
least  a  momentary  kindness  towards  the  object  of  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  fancies  her  more  beautiful  than  ordinary:  as 
there  are  many,  who  begin  with  kindness  and  esteem  for  the 
wit  and  merit  of  the  person,  and  advance  from  that  to  the 
other  passions.  But  the  most  common  species  of  love  is 
that  which  first  arises  from  beauty,  and  afterwards  diffuses 
itself  into  kindness  and  into  the  bodily  appetite.  Kind- 
ness or  esteem,  and  the  appetite  to  generation,  are  too 
remote  to  unite  easily  together.  The  one  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  refin'd  passion  of  the  soul ;  the  other  the  most  gross 
and  vulgar.  The  love  of  beauty  is  plac'd  in  a  just  medium 
betwixt  them,  and  partakes  of  both  their  natures :  From 
whence  it  proceeds,  that  'tis  so  singularly  fitted  to  produce 
both. 

This  account  of  love  is  not  peculiar  to  my  system,  but  is 
unavoidable  on  any  hypothesis.  The  three  affections,  which 
compose  this  passion,  are  evidently  distinct^  Snd  has  each  of 
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Part  IT.   them  its  d  itinct  object.    Tis  certain,  therefore,  that  *i!s  onlj 
■  •*     '  by  their  relation  they  produce  each  oiher.     But  the  rdatioQ 

iuured^^  of  passbiis  is  not  alone  sufficient  Tis  likewise  neoessoijr* 
there  shou'd  be  a  relation  of  ideas,  Tiie  beauty  of  one 
person  never  inspires  us  with  !ovc  for  anoiben  Thb  tbea  ii 
a  sensible  proof  of  the  double  relation  of  impressions  and 
ideas.    From  on  lent  as  this  we  may  form  a 

judgment  of  the  *. 

This  may  also  i  t  view  to  illustrate  what  I 

have  insisted  on  ci  rigtn  of  pride  and  humililT. 

love  and  hatred.  ,  that  tho'  self  be  the  objeei 

of  the  first  set  of  some  other  person  of  the 

second,  yet  these  alone  be  the  causes  of  the 

passions ;  as  having  _  i  a  relation  to  two  corurary 

affections,  which  must  from  the  very  first  moment  destroy 
each  other.  Here  then  is  the  situation  of  the  mind,  as  I  have 
already  describ'd  it.  It  has  certain  organs  naturally  fitted  to 
produce  a  passion  ;  that  passion,  when  produced,  naturally 
turns  the  view  to  a  certain  object.  But  this  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  passion,  there  is  requir'd  some  other 
emotion,  which  by  a  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas 
may  set  these  principles  in  action,  and  bestow  on  them  their 
first  impulse.  This  situation  is  still  more  remarkable  with 
regard  to  the  appetite  of  generation.  Sex  is  not  only  the 
object,  but  also  the  cause  of  the  appetite.  We  not  only  turn 
our  view  to  it,  when  actuated  by  that  appetite  ;  but  the  re- 
flecting on  it  suffices  to  excite  the  appetite.  But  as  this 
cause  loses  its  force  by  too  great  frequency,  'tis  necessary  it 
shou'd  be  quicken'd  by  some  new  impulse ;  and  that  impulse 
we  find  to  arise  from  the  bcaiity  of  the  person  ;  that  is,  from  a 
double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas.  Since  this  double 
relation  is  necessary  where  an  affection  has  both  a  distinct 
cause,  and  object,  how  much  more  so,  where  it  has  only  a 
distinct  object,  without  any  determinate  cause  ? 
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SECTION  XI L 

0/  the  love  and  hatnd  of  animah. 

Blt  to  pass  from  the  passions  of  love  and  hatred,  and 
from  iheir  mixtures  and  compositions^  as  they  appear  in  man, 
lo  the  same  affections,  as  they  display  themselves  in  brutes; 
we  may  obsei-ve,  not  only  that  love  and  hatred  are  common 
to  the  whole  sensitive  creation,  but  likewise  that  tlieir  causes, 
as  above- explain'd,  are  of  so  simple  a  nature,  that  ihey  may 
easily  be  suppos'd  to  operate  on  mere  animals.  There  is  no 
force  of  reflection  or  penetration  required.  Every  thing  is 
conducted  by  springs  and  principles,  which  are  not  peculiar 
to  man,  or  any  one  species  of  animals.  The  conclusion  from 
this  is  obvious  in  favour  of  the  foregoing  system* 
^^^me  in  animals^  has  not  forjts  only  object  animals  of  the 
H^P^F  specie s»  but  expends  itself  farther,  and  comprehends 
almost  every  sensible  and  thinking  being.  A  dog  naturally 
loves  a  man  above  his  own  species,  and  very  commonly  meets 
with  a  return  of  affeclion. 

As  animals  are  but  little  susceptible  either  of  the  pleasures 
or  pains  of  the  imagination,  they  can  judge  of  objects  only  by 
the  sensible  good  or  evil,  which  they  produce,  and  from  that 
nnusl  regulate  their  affections  towards  them.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  by  benefits  or  injuries  we  produce  iheir  love  or 
hati'ed;  and  that  by  feeding  and  cherishing  any  animal,  w^ 
quickly  acquire  his  aftections;  as  by  beating  and  abusing 
Jiim  we  never  fail  to  draw  on  us  his  enmity  and  ill-will. 

Love  in  beasts  is  not  caus'd  so  much  by  relation^  as  in 
our  species;  and  that  because  their  thoughts  arc  not  so 
active  as  to  trace  relations,  except  in  very  obvious  instances. 

!l  'its  easy  to  remark,   that  on  some  occasions  it  has  a 

isiderable  influence  upon  them.  Thus  acquaintance,  which 
has  tlie  same  effect  as  relation,  always  produces  love  in  ani- 
mals either  to  men  or  lo  each  other.     For  the  same  reason 
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I  Fart  it.   any  likeness  amon^  them  is  the  source  of  affection.     An  ox 

confin'd  to  a  park  with  horses,  will  naturally  join  their  com* 
huirtd  '"    pany,  if  I  may  so  speak,  but  always  leaves  it  lo  enjoy  that  of 
his  own  sjiccies,  where  he  has  the  choice  of  both. 

The  aflfection  of  parents  to  their  young  proceeds  from 
a  peculiar  instinct  in  animals^  as  well  as  in  our  species. 

'Tis  evident,  that  sympathy,  or  the  communication  of  pas* 
sions,  takes  place  amonfj  animals,  no  less  than  among  men. 
Fear,  anger,  courage  and  other  affections  are  frequently 
communicated  from  one  animal  to  another,  without  their 
knowledge  of  that  cause,  which  produced  the  original  pas- 
sion. Grief  likewise  is  receiv'd  by  sympathy ;  and  produces 
almost  all  the  same  consequences,  and  excites  the  same 
emotions  as  in  our  species*  The  howlings  and  lamentations 
of  a  dog  produce  a  sensible  concern  in  his  fellows.  And  *tia 
remarkable,  that  tho'  almost  all  animals  use  in  play  the  i 
member,  and  nearly  the  same  action  as  in  fighting  j  a 
a  tyger^  a  cat  their  paws ;  an  ox  his  horns ;  a  dog  his  teed 
a  horse  his  heels :  Yet  they  most  carefully  avoid  harmi^^ 
their  companion,  even  tho*  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
his  resentment;  which  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  sense  brutes 
have  of  each  other's  pain  and  pleasure. 

Every  one  has  observ'd  how  much  more  dogs  are  animated 
when  they  hunt  in  a  pack,  than  when  they  pursue  their  game 
apart;  and  *iis  evident  this  can  proceed  from  nothing  but 
from  sympathy,  'Tis  also  well  known  to  hunters,  that  this 
effect  follows  in  a  greater  degree,  and  even  in  too  great  a 
degree,  where  two  packs,  that  are  strangers  to  each  other, 
are  join'd  together.  We  might,  perhaps,  be  at  a  loss  to 
explain  this  phgenomenon,  if  wt  had  not  experience  of  i 
similar  in  ourselves, 

Envy  and  malice  are  passions  ver)'  remarkable  in  animals. 
They  are  perhaps  more  common  than  pity ;  as  requiring  less 
effort  of  thought  and  imagination* 


We  come  now  to  explain  the  direct  passions,  or  the  im-    Sect.  L 
prcssions,  which  arise  immeiliately  from  good  or  evil,  from         " 
pain  or  pleasure.     Of  ih is  kind  are,  desirt  and  aver ston^  i^i^f  and  netti- 
and  Joy,  hope  and  fear.  ^i^y* 

Of  all  the  immediate  effects  of  pain  and  pleasure,  there  is 
none  more  remarkable  than  the  will  ;  and  tho',  properly 
speaking,  it  be  not  comprehended  among  the  passions,  yet 
as  the  full  understanding  of  its  nature  and  properties,  is 
necessary  to  the  explanation  of  them,  we  shall  here  make 
ii  the  subject  of  our  enquiry*  I  desire  it  may  be  observed, 
that  by  the  wilh  I  mean  r»othing  but  the  inkrnal  impression 
we  fee i  and  are  conscious  of,  when  we  knowingly  give  rise  to 
any  new  motion  of  our  body^  or  new  perception  of  our  mind* 
This  impression,  like  the  preceding  ones  of  pride  and  humi- 
lity, love  and  hatred,  'tis  impossible  to  define,  and  needless 
to  describe  any  farther ;  for  wliich  reason  we  shall  cut  off  all 
ihose  definitions  and  distinctions,  with  which  philosoptiers 
are  wont  to  perplex  rather  than  clear  up  this  question  ;  and 
entering  at  first  upon  the  subject,  shall  examine  that  long 
disputed  question  concerning  tiberty  and  necessity  \  which 
occurs  so  naturally  iu  treating  of  the  will 

'Tis  universally  acknowledg'd.  that  the  operations  of  ex- 
ternal bodies  are  necessary,  and  that  in  the  communication 
of  their  motion,   in   their  ati  taction,   and  mutua)  cohesion, 
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Part  III  there  are   not  the  least   traces  of  indifference   or   libeil 
Every  object  is  delerininM  by  an  absolute  fate  to  %  certain 

nddirrlt  ^^^^^  ^^^^  direction  of  its  motion,  and  can  no  more  dep 
\smns. .  from  that  precise  line,  in  which  it  moves,  than  it  can  conv 
itself  into  an  angel,  or  spirit,  or  any  superior  substaE 
The  actions,  therefore,  of  matter  are  to  be  regarded  as  i 
stances  of  necessary  actions  ;  and  whatever  is  in  this  respect 
on  the  same  footing  with  matter,  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  necessary.  That  we  may  know  whether  this  be  the  ca^_ 
with  the  actions  of  the  mind,  we  shall  begin  with  examinil 
matter,  and  considering  on  what  the  idea  of  a  necessity  i 
its  operations  are  founded,  and  why  we  conclude  one  l>od>' 
or  action  to  be  the  infliUible  cause  of  another. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  that  in  no  single  instance  i 
ultimate  connexion  of  any  objects  is  discoverable,  either 
our  senses  or  reason,  and  that  we  can  never  penetrate  so  fa" 
into  the  essence  and  construction  of  bodies,  as  to  perceiv 
the  principle,  on  which  their  mutual  influence  depends, 
their  constant  union  alone,  with  which  we  are  acquaint! 
and  'tis  from  the  constant  union  the  necessity  arises. 
objects  had  not  an  uniform  and   regular  conjunction  wil 
each  other,  we  should  never  arrive  at  any  idea  of  cause  i 
effect;  and  even  after  all,  the  necessity,  which  enters  ir 
that  idea«  is  nothing  but  a  determination  of  the  mind  to  ; 
from  one  object  to  its  usual  attendant,  and  infer  the  existen 
of  one  from  that  of  the  other.  ►  Here  then  are  two  particula 
which  we  are  to  consider  as  essential  to  necessity,  viz.  I 
constant  umon  and  the  infermce  of  the  mind ;  and  whcrev 
we  discover  these  we  must  acknowledge  a  necessity.     As  the 
actions  of  matter  have  no  necessity,  but  what  is  dcriv'd  fro 
these  circumstances,  and  it  is  not  by  any  insight  into 
essence  of  bodies  we  discover  their  connexion,  the  absence  of 
this   insight,   while   the   union    and   inference   remain,   wij 
never,  in  any  case,  remove  the  necessity.    'Tis  the  observ 
lion  of  the  union,  which  produces  the  inference;  for  wtilc 
leaBon  it  might  be  thought  Bufticient,  if  we  prove  z  con 


mtion  in  the  actions  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  establish  the    Sect.  I. ' 
inference,  along  with  the   necessity  of  these  actions.      But  -  TTT^ 
that  I  may  bestow  a  greater  force  on  my  reasoning,  1  shall  ^^^^  nects'  I 
examine  these  parliculars  apart,  and  shall  first  prove  from  J''/* 
experience,  that  our  actions  have  a  constant  union  with  our 
motives,  temi^>ers,  and  circumstances,  before  I  consider  the 
inferences  we  draw  from  it. 

To  this  end  a  very  slight  and  general  view  of  the  common 
course  of  human  affairs  will  be  sufficient.  There  is  no 
light,  in  which  we  can  take  them,  that  does  not  confirm  this 
principle.  Whether  we  consider  mankind  according  to  the 
difference  of  sexes,  ages,  governments,  conditions,  or  methods 
of  education ;  the  same  uniformity  and  regular  operation  of 
natural  principles  are  discernible.  Like  causes  still  produce 
like  effects ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  mutual  action  of 
the  elements  and  {xiwers  of  nature. 

There  are  different  trees,  which  regularly  produce  fruit, 
whose  relish  is  different  from  each  other ;  and  this  regularity 
will  be  admitted  as  an  instance  of  necessity  and  causes  in 
external  bodies.  But  are  the  products  of  Guunne  and  of 
Champagne  more  regularly  different  than  the  sentiments, 
actions,  and  passions  of  the  two  sexes,  of  which  the  one  are 
dislinguish'd  by  their  force  and  maturity,  the  other  by  their 
delicacy  and  softness  ? 

Are  the  changes  of  our  body  from  infancy  to  old  age  more 
regular  and  certain  than  those  of  our  mind  and  conduct? 
And  wou'd  a  man  be  more  ridiculous,  who  a'ou  d  expect  that 
an  infant  of  four  years  old  will  raise  a  weight  of  three  hundred 
pound,  than  one,  who  from  a  person  of  the  same  age,  wou'd 
look  for  a  philosophical  reasoning,  or  a  prudent  and  well- 
concerted  action? 

We  must  certainly  allow,  that  the  cohesion  of  the  parts  of 
matter  arises  from  natural  and  necessary  principles,  whatever 
difficulty  we  may  find  in  explaining  them :  And  for  a  like 
reason  we  must  allow,  that  human  society  is  founded  on  like 
principles;  and  our  reason  in  the  latter  cas^i  is  better  thnn 
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'ART  ni.  even  that  in  the  former  j  because  we  not  only  observe,  that 
men  ahvays  seek  society,  but  can  also  explain  the  principles^ 
on  which  this  universal  propensity  is  founded.  For  is  it  more 
certain,  that  two  flat  pieces  of  marble  will  unite  together, 
than  that  two  young  savages  of  different  sexes  will  copulate? 
Do  the  children  arise  from  this  copulation  more  uniformly, 
than  docs  the  parents'  care  for  their  safety  and  preservation^ 
And  after  they  have  arrivM  at  years  of  discretion  by  the 
of  their  parents,  are  the  inconveniencies  attending  their  sep 
ration  more  certain  than  their  foresight  of  these  inc 
%'eniencies,  and  their  care  of  avoiding  them  by  a  close  unio 
and  confederacy? 

The  skin,  pores,  muscles,  and  nerves  of  a  day-labourer  arc 
different  from  those  of  a  man  of  quality:  So  are  his  senii- 
ments,  actions  and  manners,  The  different  stations  of  lifc_ 
influence  the  whole  fabric,  external  and  internal ;  and  the 
different  stations  arise  necessarily,  because  uniformly,  fra 
the  necessary  and  uniform  principles  of  human  nature.  Md 
cannot  live  without  society,  and  cannot  be  associated  without 
government.  Government  makes  a  distinction  of  property, 
and  establishes  the  dilTerenl  ranks  of  mem  This  produces 
industry,  traffic,  manufaclures,  law-suits,  war,  leagues*  alliance 
voyages,  travels,  cities,  fleets,  ports,  and  all  those  otlii 
actions  and  objects,  which  cause  such  a  diversity,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  such  an  uniformity  in  human  hfe* 

Shou'd  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country,  tell 
that  he  had  seen  a  climate  in  the  fiftieth  degree  of  northe 
latitude,  where  all  the  fruits  ripen  and  come  to  perfection 
the  winter,  and  decay  in  the  summer,  after  the  same  manner 
as  in  England  they  are  produc'd  and  decay  in  the  contr 
seasons,  he  wou'd  find  few  so  credulous  as  to  believe  him. 
am  apt  to  think  a  traveller  wou*d  meet  with  as  little  credit, 
who  shou'd  infoi^m  us  of  people  e^cactly  of  the  same  charact< 
wiih  those  in  Pialo's  RepuhUt  on  ihc  one  hand,  or  those 
H<^!fhs*s  Lfifiaihan  on  the  other.  There  is  a  general  coun 
of  nature  hi  human  actions,  as  well  a«  in  the  operations 
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m  and  the  climate.     There  are  also  charaLtcrs  peculiar    Src 
to  different  nations  ainl  particular  persons,  as  well  as  common 
to  mankind*     The  knowledge  of  these  characters  is  founded  ^w  w«f- 
on  the  observation  of  an  yniformity  in  the  actions,  that  flow  sity^ 
from  ihcm ;  iind  this  uniformity  forms  the  very  essence  of 
necessiiy, 

1  can  imagine  only  one  way  of  eluding  this  argument, 
which  is  by  denying  that  uniformity  of  human  actions,  on 
which  it  is  founded.  As  long  as  actions  have  a  constant 
union  and  xonnexion  with  the  situation  and  temper  of  the 
agent,  however  we  may  in  words  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
necessity,  we  really  allow  the  thing.  Now  some  may,  per- 
haps, find  a  pretext  to  deny  this  regular  union  and  con- 
nexion. For  what  is  more  capricious  than  human  actions? 
What  more  inconstant* than  the  desires  of  man?  And  what 
creature  departs  more  widely,  not  only  from  right  reason,  but 
from  his  own  character  and  disposition  P  An  hour,  a 
moment  is  sufficient  to  make  him  change  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  and  overturn  what  cost  the  greatest  pain  and 
labour  to  establish.  Necessity  is  regular,ADd^eei4aia.-4J4mmD 
conduct  is  irregular  and  uncertain.  Tke  one^  -theiefore, 
procee33~nQrirom  the  other. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  in  judging  of  the  actions  of  men  we 
must  proceed  upon  the  same  maxims,  as  when  we  reason 
concerning  external  objects.  When  any  phaenomena  are 
constandy  and  invariably  conjoined  together,  they  acquire 
such  a  connexion  in  the  imagination,  that  it  passes  from  one 
to  the  other,  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation.  But  below 
ihis  there  are  many  inferior  degrees  of  evidence  and  pro- 
babiHty,  nor  does  one  single  contrariety  of  experiment 
entirely  destroy  all  our  reasoning.  The  mind  ballances  the 
contrary  experiments,  and  deducting  the  inferior  from  the 
superior,  proceeds  ^^ith  that  degree  of  assurance  or  evidence, 
which  remains.  Even  when  these  contrary  experiments  are 
entirely  equal,  we  remove  not  the  notion  of  causes  and 
necessity;  but  supposing  tliat  the  usual  contrariety  proceeds 
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Part  ITT*  from  the  operation  of  contrary  and  conceard  causes,  we  con^ 
elude,  that  the  chance  or  indiflference  lies  only  in  our  Jud 
Jv'wi  ^^^^  ^^  account  of  our  imperfect  knowledge,  not  in 
i^m,  things  themselves,  which  are  in  every  case  equally  necessar 
tho'  10  appearance  not  equally  conslant  or  certain.  No 
union  can  be  more  conslant  and  certain,  than  that  of  some 
actions  with  some  motives  and  characters;  and  if  in  other 
cases  the  union  is  uncertain,  'tis  no  more  than  what  happens 
in  the  operations  of  body,  nor  can  we  conclude  any  thinjj 
from  the  one  irregularity,  which  w*ill  not  follow  equally  fn 
the  oihen 

'Tis  commonly  allow'd  that  mad-men  have  no  liberty. 
But  were  we  to  judge  by  their  actions,  these  have  less  regu- 
larity and  constancy  than  the  aclions  of  wise-men,  and  coi 
sequenily  are  farther  removed  from  necessity.  Our  way 
thinking  in  this  particular  is,  therefore,  absolutely  inconsi^tenlj 
but  is  a  natural  consequence  of  these  confus'd  ideas  and  un 
defin'd  terms,  which  we  so  commonly  make  use  of  in  our 
reasonings,  especially  on  tlje  present  subject. 

We  must  now  shew,  that  as  the  union  betwixt  motives  and 
actions  has  the  same  constancy,  as  that  in  any  natural  opera- 
tions, so*its  influence  on  the  understanding  is  also  the  same, 
in  deter tnining  us  to  infer  the  exii>lence  of  one  from  that  of 
another.  If  this  shall  appear,  there  is  no  known  circumstance, 
that  enters  into  the  connexion  and  produciion  of  the  action 
of  matter,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  operations  of  tb 
mind ;  and  consequently  we  cannot,  without  a  manifc^r 
absurdity,  attribute  necessity  to  the  one,  and  refuse  it  to  Uw; 
other. 

There  is  no  philosopher,  whose  judgment  is  so  riveted  i 
this  fantastical  system  of  liberty,  as  not  to  acknowledge  tl 
force  of  moral  evidence^  and  both  in  speculation  and  practic 
proceed  upon  it,  as  upon  a  reasonable  foundation.  No'i 
moral  evidence  is  nothing  but  a  conclusion  concerning  tb 
actions  of  men,  deriv'd  from  the  consideration  of  their" 
motivLij,  tenijtcr  and  situation*     Thus  when  we  see  certaij 


characters  or  figures  describ'd  upon  paper,  we  infer  that  the  Sect.  L 
person,  who  produc'd  Lhem,  would  affirm  such  facts,  the 
dealh  of  Cusar,  ihe  success  of  Augustus,  the  cruelty  of  ^J'^^, 
Nero;  and  remembring  many  other  concurrent  testimonies  Jijfj, 
we  conclude,  that  those  facts  were  once  really  existent,  and 
that  so  many  men,  without  any  interest,  wou'd  never  con- 
spire to  deceive  us;  especially  since  they  must,  in  the 
attempt,  ejEpose  themselves  to  the  derision  of  all  their  con- 
temporaries, when  these  facts  were  asserted  to  be  recent 
and  universally  known.  The  same  kind  of  reasoning  runs 
thro'  politics,  war,  commerce,  oeconomy,  and  indeed  mixes 
itself  so  entirely  in  human  life,  that  *iis  impossible  to  act  or 
subsist  a  moment  without  having  recourse  to  it,  A  prince, 
who  imposes  a  tax  upon  his  subjects,  expects  their  com- 
pliance. A  general,  who  conducts  an  army,  makes  account 
of  a  certain  degree  of  courage.  A  merchant  looks  for  fidelity 
and  skill  in  his  factor  or  super-cargo.  A  man,  who  gives 
orders  for  his  dinner,  doubts  not  of  the  obedience  of  his 
servants.  In  short,  as  nothing  more  nearly  interests  us  than 
our  own  actions  and  those  of  others,  the  greatest  part  of  our 
reasonings  is  employ'd  in  judgments  concerning  them.  Now 
I  assert,  that  whoever  reasons  after  this  manner,  does  ipso 
facto  believe  the  actions  of  the  will  to  arise  from  necessity^ 
and  that  he  know*s  not  what  he  means,  when  he  denies  it 

All  those  objects,  of  which  we  call  the  one  cause  and  the 
other  effect,  considered  in  themselves,  are  as  distinct  and 
separate  from  each  other,  as  any  two  things  in  nature,  nor 
can  we  ever,  by  the  most  accurate  survey  of  them,  infer  the 
existence  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other*  'Tis  only  from 
experience  and  the  observation  of  their  constant  union,  that 
we  are  able  to  form  this  inference ;  and  even  after  all,  the 
inference  is  notliing  but  the  effects  of  custom  on  the  imagina- 
tion. We  must  not  here  be  content  with  saying,  that  the 
idea  of  cause  and  effect  arises  from  objects  constantly  united ; 
but  must  affirm,  that  'tis  the  very  same  with  the  idea  of  these 
objects,  and  that  the  necessary  citnnexion  is  not  discovered  by 
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It  ni.  a  conclusion  of  the  understanding,  but  is  merely  a  per 
of  the  mind.  Wherever,  therefore,  we  observe  the 
union,  and  wherever  the  union  operates  in  the  same  mane 
upon  the  belief  and  opinion,  we  have  the  idea  of  cau^ 
and  necessity,  tho'  perhaps  we  may  avoid  those  expression 
Motion  in  one  body  in  all  past  instances,  that  have  fallen 
under  our  observation,  ts  follow'd  upon  impulse  by  motion  in 
another.  Tis  impossible  for  the  mind  to  penetrate  farther. 
From  this  constant  union  it  forms  the  idea  of  cause  anil 
effect,  and  by  its  influcncey^^/x  the  necessity.  As  there  is  the 
same  constancy,  and  the  same  influence  in  what  we  call 
moral  evidence,  I  ask  no  more*  What  remains  can  only  be 
a  dispute  of  words. 

And  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  aptly  natural  and 
moral  evidence  cement  together,  and  form  only  one  chain  of 
argument  betwixt  them,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  allow, 
that  they  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from  the  same 
principles.  A  prisoner,  who  has  neither  money  nor  interest, 
discovers  the  impossibility  of  his  escape,  as  well  from  the 
obstinacy  of  the  goaler^  as  from  the  walls  and  bars  with 
which  he  is  surrounded ;  and  in  all  attempts  for  his  freedom 
chuses  rather  to  work  upon  the  stone  and  iron  of  the  on 
than  upon  the  inflexible  nature  of  the  other.  The  saa 
prisoner,  when  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  foresees  his  < 
as  certainly  from  the  constancy  and  fidelity  of  his  guards  i 
from  the  operation  of  the  ax  or  wheel.  His  mind 
along  a  certain  train  of  ideas:  The  refusal  of  the  sold 
to  consent  to  his  escape,  the  action  of  the  executioner ; 
separation  of  the  head  and  body;  bleeding,  convulg 
motions,  and  death.  Here  is  a  connected  chain  of  natural 
causes  and  voluntary  actions ;  but  the  mind  feels  no  differ- 
ence betwixt  them  in  passing  from  one  link  to  another ;  not 
is  less  certain  of  the  future  event  than  if  it  were  connect! 
with  the  present  impressions  of  the  memory  and  senses  by| 
train  of  causes  cemented  together  by  what  we  are  pleas*d  I 
call  a  physical  masstfy.     The  same  experienc'd  union 
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the  same  effect  on  the  mind,  whether  ihe  tinilcd  objects  be  Sect*  II. 
motives,  volitions  and  actions ;  or  figure  and  motion.     We 
may  change  the  names  of  things ;  but  iheir  nature  and  their  j^5^^ 
operation  on  the  underi^tandlng  never  change.  iUfniin 

I  dare  be  positive  no  one  uill  ever  endeavour  to  refute 
these  reasonings  otherwise  than  by  altering  my  definitions, 
and  assigning  a  diflfereni  meaning  to  the  terms  of  cause,  and 
efftit,  and  necessity,  and  liberty,  and  change.  According  to 
my  definitions,  necessity  makes  an  essential  part  of  causa- 
tion ;  and  consequently  libcriy*  by  removing  necessity,  re- 
moves also  causes,  and  is  the  very  same  thing  wiih  chance. 
As  chance  is  commonl/  thought  to  imply  a  contradiction, 
and  is  at  least  directly  contrary  lo  experience,  there  are 
always  the  same  arguments  against  liberty  or  free-will.  If 
any  one  alters  the  definitions,  I  cannot  pretend  to  argue 
with  him,  'till  I  know  the  meaning  he  assigns  to  these 
terms. 

SECTION  IL 

ThM  mmt  suhjtci  continud. 

I  BELIEVE  we  may  assign  the  three  following  reasons  for 
the  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  however  absurd  it 
may  be  in  one  sense,  and  unintelligible  in  any  other.  First, 
After  we  have  performed  any  action;  iho'  we  confess  we 
were  influenced  by  particular  views  and  motives;  'tis  diflicuk 
for  us  to  perswade  ourselves  we  were  govern'd  by  necessity, 
and  that  'twas  utterly  impossible  for  us  lo  have  acted  other- 
wise ;  the  idea  of  necessity  seeming  to  imply  something  of 
force,  and  violence,  and  constraint,  of  which  we  are  not 
sensible.  Few  are  capable  of  distinguishing  betvixl  the 
liberty  of  tpontaniety,  as  it  is  calFd  in  the  schools,  and  the 
liberty  of  indifference ;  betwixt  that  which  is  oppos'd  to  vio- 
lence, and  that  which  means  a  negation  of  necessity  and 
causes.  The  first  is  even  the  most  common  sense  of  the 
word ;  and  as  'tis  only  that  species  of  liberty,  which  it  con- 
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Tet  IIL  cerns  us  to  preserve,  our  thoughts  have   been    princi|i 
tuni'd  towards  it,  and  have  almost  universally  confounde 

^!/'^^!!  wilh  the  other. 

Secondly,  there  is  %  false  sensation  or  txptritme  even] 
the  liberty  of  indifference ;  which  is  regarded  as  an 
mt'iri  for  its  real  existence.     The  necessity  of  any  aclidST 
whether  of  matter  or  of  the  mind,  is  not  properly  a  qua 
in  the  agent,  but  in  any  thinking  or  intelligent  being, ' 
may  consider  the  action,  and  consists  in  the  detcrminatiJ 
of  his  ihouglit  to  infer  its  existence  from  some   preccdil 
objects :  As  liberty  or  chance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  noihi^ 
but  the  want  of  that  determination*  and  a  certain  loosene 
which  we  feci  in  passing  or  not  passing  from  the  idea  of 
to  that  of  the  other.     Now  we  may  observe,  that  iho*  in 
fleeting  on  human  actions  we  seldom  feel  such  a  loosen 
or  indifference,  yet  it  very  commonly  happens,  that  in 
forming  the  actions  themselves  we  are  sensible  of  somethij 
like  it:  And  as  aU  related  or  resembling  objects  are  read 
taken  for  each  other,  this  has  been  employed  as  a  demo 
fitrative  or  even  an  intuitive  proof  of  human  liberty, 
feel  that  our  actions  are  subject  to  our  will  on  most 
sions,  and  imagine  we  feel  that  the  will  itself  is  subject 
nothing ;  because  when   by  a  denial  of  it  we  are  provok 
to  try,  we  feel  that  it  moves  easily  every  way,  and  produces 
an  image  of  itself  even  on  that  side,  on  which  it  did 
settle.     This  image  or  faint  motion,  we  perswade  ourselv 
cou*d  have  been  compleatcd  into  the  thing  itself;  bccau 
shou\)  that  be  deny'd,  we  find,  upon  a  seconti  trial,  that 
can.     But  these  efforts  are  all  in  vain ;  and  whatever  cap 
cious  and  irregular  actions  we  may  perform  \  as  the  desire 
of  showing  our  liberty  is  the  sole  motive  of  our  actions; 
can  never  free  ourselves  from  the  bonds  of  necessity. 
may  imagine  we  feel  a  hberty  within  ourselves ;  but  a  spec^ 
lator  can  commonly  infer  our  actions  from  our  motives  and 
character ;    and   even   where   he   cannot,   he  concludes 
general,  that  he  might,  were  he  perfectly  acquainted  witJ 


every  circumstance  of  our  situation  and  temper,  and  the 
most  secret  springs  of  our  coraplexion  and  disposition.  Now 
this  is  the  very  essence  of  necessity,  according  to  the  fore- 
going doctrine. 

A  third  reason  why  the  doctrine  of  liberty  has  generally 
been  better  receiv'd  in  the  world,  than  its  antagonist,  pro- 
ceeds from  religion,  which  has  been  very  unnecessarily  in- 
terested in  this  question.  There  is  no  method  of  reasoning 
more  common,  and  yet  none  more  blaincablc,  than  in  philo- 
S4:>phical  debates  to  endeavour  to  refute  any  hypothesis  by 
a  pretext  of  its  dangerous  consequences  to  religion  and 
morality.  When  any  opinion  leads  us  into  absurdities,  'Us 
certainly  false ;  but  'tis  not  certain  an  opinion  is  false,  be- 
cause 'tis  of  dangerous  consequence.  Such  topics,  there- 
fore, ought  entirely  to  be  foreborn,  as  serving  nothing  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  but  only  to  make  the  person  of  an 
antagonist  odious.  This  I  observe  in  general,  without  pre- 
tending to  draw  any  advantage  from  it.  I  submit  myself 
(rankly  to  an  examination  of  this  kind^  ajid  dare  venture 
to  affirm,  thai  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  according  to  my 
explication  of  it,  is  not  only  innocent,  but  even  advantageous 
to  religion  and  morality. 

I  define  necessity  two  ways,  conformable  to  the  two 
definitions  of  cause,  of  which  it  makes  an  essential  part. 
I  place  it  either  in  the  constant  union  and  conjunction  of 
like  objects,  or  in  the  inference  of  the  mind  from  the  one 
to  ihe  other.  Now  necessity,  in  both  these  senses,  has 
universally,  iho*  tacitely,  in  the  schools,  in  the  pulpit,  and 
in  common  life,  been  allowed  to  belong  to  the  will  of  man, 
and  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  deny,  that  we  can  draw 
inferences  concerning  human  actions,  and  that  those  infer- 
ences are  founded  on  the  experienc'd  union  of  like  actions 
with  like  motives  and  circumstances.  The  only  particular 
in  which  any  one  can  di^er  from  me,  is  either,  that  per- 
haps he  will  refuse  to  call  this  necessity.  But  as  long 
as  the  meaning  is  understood,  1  hope  the  word  can  do  no 
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FaktHL  harm.  Or  thai  he  will  maintain  there  is  something  ell 
in  ihe  operations  of  matter.  Now  whether  it  be  so  or  not 
landf/n-ea  ^^  ^^  ^^  consequence  to  religion,  whatever  it  may  be  to 
natural  philosophy.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  asserting, 
we  have  no  idea  of  any  oiher  connexion  in  the  actionaj 
body,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be  farther  instructed  on 
head :  But  sure  I  am,  I  ascribe  nothing  to  the  actionsJ 
the  mind,  but  what  must  readily  be  allowed  of.  Let 
one,  therefore,  put  an  invidious  construction  on  my  won 
by  saying  simply,  that  I  assert  the  necessity  of  human 
tions,  and  place  tliem  on  the  same  footing  with  the  opera- 
tions of  senseless  matter.  I  do  not  ascribe  to  the  will 
unintelligible  necessity,  w^hich  is  suppos'd  to  lie  in  matt 
But  I  ascrilie  to  matter,  that  inlfUigible  quality,  call  ft 
necessity  or  not,  which  the  most  rigorous  orthodoxy  do 
or  must  allow  to  belong  to  the  will.  I  change,  therefa 
nothing  in  the  receiv'd  systems,  with  regard  to  the  will,  bat 
only  with  regard  lo  material  objects, 
v^  Nay  I  bhall  go  farther,  and  assert,  that  this  kind  of  nee 

jF^^X   sily  is  so  essential  to  religion  and  morality,  that  without  ^ 
^'VT  ^leie  must  ensue  an  absolute  subversion  of  both,  and  tim 
every  other  supposition  is  entirely  de^tructive  to  all  laws 
dninc  and  Iiuman.     'Tis  indeed  cert.un,  that  as  all  hut) 
laws  are  founded  on  rewards  and  punishments,  'tis  supp 
as  a  fundamental  ]>rinciple,  that  these  motives  have  an 
fluence  on  the  mind,  and  both  produce  the  good  and  pnev 
the  evil  acdons.     We  may  give  to  this  influence  what 
we  please;    but  as   'tis  usually  conjoined  with  the    actid 
common  sense  requires  it  shou'd  be  csteem'd  a  cause,  and  1 
look'd  uiTon  as  an  instance  of  that  necessity*  which  I  wou*d 
establish* 

This  reasoning  is  equally  solid,  when  apply^d  to 
laws,  so  far  as  the  deity  is  considered  as  a  legislator,  and] 
I  suppos'd  to  inflict  punishment  and  bestow  rewaxds  with 
design  to  produce  obedience,     But  1  also  maintain,  that  cv 
where  he  acts  not  in  his  magisterial  capacity»  but  is  regar 
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the  avenger  of  crimes  merely  on  account  of  their  o<tiousness  Sect,  ' 
and  deformity,  not  only  'tis  impos'-ible,  without  the  necessary 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect  in  human  actions,  that  punish- 
ments cou*d  be  inflicted  compatible  with  justice  and  moral  coHiinn 
equity;  but  also  that  it  couM  ever  enter  into  the  ihoughts  of 
any  reasonable  being  to  inflict  them.  The  constant  and 
universal  object  of  hatred  or  anger  is  a  person  or  creature 
endow'd  with  thought  and  consciousness;  and  when  any 
criminal  or  injurious  aclions  excite  that  passion,  His  only  by 
their  relation  to  the  person  or  connexion  wilh  him.  But 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  liberty  or  chance,  this  connexion 
is  reduc'd  to  nothing*  nor  are  men  more  accountable  for  those 
actions,  which  are  designed  and  premeditated,  ihan  for  such 
as  are  the  most  casual  and  accidental.  Aclions  are  by  their 
very  nature  temporary  and  perishing;  and  where  they  pro- 
ceed not  from  some  cause  in  tlie  characters  and  disposition 
of  the  person,  who  performed  them,  they  infix  not  ihcniselves 
upon  him,  and  can  neither  redound  to  his  honour,  if  good, 
nor  mfamy.  if  evil     The  action  itself  may  be  ^Dlameable ;  it 

H9H^Jie  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  morality  and  religion; 

^^HHb  person  is  nol  responsible  for  it ;  and  as  it  proceeded 
from  noihing  in  him»  that  is  durable  or  constant,  and  leaves 
nothing  of  that  nalure  behind  it,  'tia  impossibie  he  can,  upon 
its  account,  become  the  object  of  punishment  or  vengeance. 
According  to  the  hypothesis  of  liberty,  therefore,  a  man  is  as 
pure  and  untainted,  after  having  committed  the  most  horrid 
crimes,  as  at  the  first  moment  of  his  birth,  nor  is  his  character 
any  way  concerned  in  his  actions ;  since  they  are  not  deriv'd 
from  it,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  one  can  never  be  us'd  as  a 
proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  other.  "Tis  only  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  necessity,  that  a  person  acquires  any  merit  or  de- 
merit from  his  actions,  however  the  common  opinion  may 
incline  to  the  contrary. 

But  so  inconsistent  are  men  with  themselves,  that  tho*  they 
often  assert,  tlial  neces*<ity  utterly  destroys  all  merit  and  de- 
merit either  towards  mankind  or  superior  powers,  yet  they 


Part  III,  continue  slill  to  reason  upon  these  very  principles  of  nc 

sity  in  all  their  judgments  concerning  this  matter.     Men  are 

anddit^lt  ^^^  blam'd  for  such  evil  actions  as  they  pverform  ignorantJy 
issims,  and  casually,  whatever  may  be  their  consequences*  Wh; 
but  because  the  causes  of  these  actions  are  only  momeni 
and  terminate  in  them  alone.  Men  are  less  blani'd  for  si 
evil  actions,  as  they  perform  hastily  and  unpreniedilat 
than  for  such  as  proceed  from  thought  and  deliberati^ 
For  what  reason  ?  but  because  a  ha.sty  temper,  iho'  a 
Slant  cause  in  the  mind,  operates  only  by  intervals,  and 
infects  not  the  whole  character.  Again,  repentance  wipes  dSL 
every  crime,  especially  if  attended  with  an  evident  reforma- 
tion of  life  and  manners.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
But  by  asserting  that  actions  render  a  person  criminal, 
merely  as  they  are  proofs  of  criminal  passions  or  principles 
in  the  mind ;  and  when  by  any  alteration  of  these  principles 
ihey  cease  to  be  just  proofs,  they  likewise  cease  to  be 
criminal.  But  according  to  the  doctrine  of  liberiy  or  ckame 
they  never  were  just  proofs,  and  consequently  never  were 
criminal. 

Here  then  I  turn  to  my  adversary,  and  desire  him  to  free 
his  own  system  from  these  odious  consequences  before 
charge  them  upon  others.  Or  if  he  rather  chuses,  that 
question  should  be  decided  by  fair  arguments  before  philoi 
phers,  than  by  declamations  before  the  people,  let  him  ret 
to  what  I  have  advanc'd  to  prove  that  liberty  and  chance  are 
synonimous ;  and  concerning  the  nature  of  moral  evidence 
and  the  regularity  of  human  actions*  Upon  a  review  of  these 
reasonings,  I  cannot  doubt  of  an  entire  victory  ;  and  there- 
fore having  proved,  that  all  actions  of  the  will  have  pj  "  ~ 
causes,  I  proceed  to  explain  what  these  causes  a 
how  they  operate. 


free 
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SECTION  in. 
Of  the  influmcing  matives  of  the  wiU. 

NoTBiXG  is  more  usual  in  philosophy,  and  even  in  common 
life,  than  to  talk  of  the  combat  of  passion  and  reason,  to  give 
the  preference  to  reason,  and  to  assert  that  men  are  only  so 
far  virtuous  as  they  conform  themselves  to  its  dictates. 
Every  rational  creature,  'tis  said,  is  obhg'd  to  regulate  his 
actions  by  reason  ;  and  if  any  other  motive  or  principle  chal- 
lenge the  direction  of  his  conduct,  he  ought  to  oppose  it,  'till 
it  be  entirely  subdu'd,  or  at  least  brought  to  a  conformity 
with  that  superior  principle.  On  this  method  of  thinking 
the  greatest  part  of  moral  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern, 
seems  to  be  founded  ;  nor  is  there  an  ampler  field,  as  well  for 
metaphysical  arguments,  as  popular  declamations,  than  this 
supposed  pre-eminence  of  reason  above  passion.  The  eter; 
nity,  invariableness,  and  divine  origin  of  the  former  have 
been  displayed  to  the  best  advantage :  The  blindness,  uncon- 
stancy  and  deceitfulness  of  the  latter  have  been  as  strongly 
insisted  on*  In  order  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  all  this  philosophy, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  Jirs/,  that  reason  alone  can  never  be 
a  motive  to  any  action  of  the  will ;  and  secondly,  that  it  can 
never  oppose  passion  in  the  direction  of  the  will. 

The  understanding  exerts  itself  after  two  different  ways,  as 
it  judges  from  demonstration  or  probability ;  as  it  regards 
the  abstract  relations  of  our  ideas,  or  those  relations  of 
objects,  of  which  c^peiience  only  gives  us  information.  I 
believe  it  scarce  will  be  asserted,  that  the  first  species  of 
reasoning  alone  is  ever  the  cause  of  any  action.  As  it's 
proper  province  is  the  world  of  ideas,  and  as  the  will  always 
places  us  in  that  of  realiiies,  demonstration  and  volition  seem, 
upon  that  account,  to  be  totally  remov'd,  from  each  other. 
Mathematics,  indeed,  are  useful  in  all  mechanical  operations, 
and  arithmetic  in  almost  every  art  and  profession  :  But  'lis 
not  of  themselves  they  have  any  influence*     Mechanics  ar6 
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[Part  III.  the  arl  of  regulating  the  motions  of  bodies  to  some  desig 
end  or  purpose  \  and  the  reason  xvhy  we  employ  anihxnetic] 
fixing  the  proportions  of  numbers,  is  only  that  we  ma 
discover  the  proportions  of  their  influence  and  operation. 
A  merchant  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  sum  total  of  his 
accounts  with  any  person  :  Why  ?  but  that  he  may  learw 
what  sum  will  have  the  same  efftth  in  paying  his  debt,  and 
going  to  market,  as  all  the  particular  articles  taken  together. 
Abstract  or  denionstralive  reasoning,  therefore,  never  influ- 
ences any  of  our  actions,  but  only  as  it  directs  our  judgment 
concerning  causes  and  efl'ects  ;  which  leads  us  to  the  second 
operation  of  the  understanding, 

'Tis  obvious,  that  wlien  we  have  the  prospect  of  pain  or 
pleasure  fiom  any  object,  we  feel  a  consequent  emotion 
aversion  or  propensity,  and  are  carry'd  to  avoid  or  embr 
what  will  give  us  this  uneasiness  or  satisfaction.     'Tis 
obvious,  that  this  emotion  rests  not  here,  but  making  us  ( 
our  view  on  every  side,  comprehends  whatever  objects  are 
connected  with  its  original  one  by  the  relation  of  cause  an 
effect*      Here  then  reasoning  takes  place  to  discover  it 
relation  ;  and  according  as  our  reasoning  varies,  our  actic 
receive  a  subsequent  v^uiation.     But  *tis  evident  in  this  ca 
that  the  impulse  arises  not  from  reason,  but  is  only  dirccD 
by  it,     'Tis  from  the  prospect  of  pain  or  pleasure  that  the" 
aversion  or  propensity  arises  towards  any  object :  And  the 
emotions  extend  themselves  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  ( 
object,  as  they  are  i>ointedout  to  us  by  reason  and  experien<j 
It  can  never  in  the  least  concern  us  to  know,  that  such  objcc 
are  causes,  and  sueli  others  effecis,  if  both  the  causes  an 
effects  be  indifferent  to  us.     Where  the  objects  themselv 
do  not  affect  us,  their  connexion  can  never  give  them 
influence  ;  and  'lis  plain,  that  as  reason  is  nolhing  but  the 
discovery  of  this  connexion,  it  cannot  be  by  its  moans  tha 
the  objects  are  able  to  affect  us« 

S^nce  reason  alone  can  never  produce  any  action,  or  gij 
rise  to  volition^  I  infer,  that  the  same  faculty  is  as  incac 


of  prevenling  volition,  or  of  disputing  the  preference  with 
any  passion  or  emolion.  This  consequence  is  necessary. 
'Tis  impossible  reason  cou'd  have  the  latter  effect  of  pre- 
venting volition,  but  by  giving  an  impulse  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  our  passion ;  and  that  impulse,  had  it  operated 
alone,  wou'd  have  been  able  to  produce  volition.  Nothing 
can  oppose  or  retard  the  impulse  of  passion,  but  a  contrary 
impulse  ;  and  if  this  contrary  impulse  ever  arises  from  reason, 
that  latter  faculty  must  have  an  original  influence  on  the 
will,  and  must  be  able  lo  cause,  as  well  as  hinder  any  act  of 
volition.  But  if  reason  has  no  original  influence,  His  impos* 
sible  it  can  withsiand  anv  prin^^P^^-  ^^^^"^h  has  such  an 
efficacy,  or  ^ver  keep  the  minJ  in  suspcnce  a  moment* 
Thus  It  appears,  that  the  principle,  which  opposes  our 
passion,  cannot  be  the  same  with  reason,  and  is  only  call'd 
so  in  an  improper  sense*  We  speak  not  strictly  and  philo- 
sophically when  we  talk  of  the  combat  of  passion  and  of 
reason.  Reason  is,  and  ought  only  to  be  the  slave  of  the] 
passions,  and  can  never  pretend  to  any  other  office  than  to 
serve  and  obey  them.  As  this  opinion  may  appear  somewhat 
extraordinary,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  confirm  it  by  some 
other  considerations. 

A  passion  is  an  original  existence,  or,  if  you  will,  modi- 
fication of  existence,  and  contains  not  any  representative 
quality,  which  renders  it  a  copy  of  any  other  existence  oi 
modification.  When  I  am  angry,  I  am  actually  possest  with 
the  passion,  and  in  that  emotion  have  no  more  a  reference 
to  any  other  object,  than  when  I  am  thirsty,  or  sick,  or  more 
than  five  foot  high.  'Tis  impossible,  therefore,  that  this 
passion  can  be  oppos'd  by,  or  be  contradictory  to  truth  and 
reaaon  ;  since  this  contradiction  consists  in  the  disagreement 
of  ideas,  considered  as  copies,  with  those  objects,  wiiich  they 
represent. 

What  may  at  first  occur  on  this  head,  is,  that  as  nothing 
can  be  contrary  to  truth  or  reason,  except  what  has  a 
reference  to  it,  and  as  the  judgments  of  our  understanding 
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[PiiRT  III.  only  have  this  reference,  it  must  follow,  that  passions  can  1 
-  **  contrary  to  reason  only  so  far  as  they  are  accompany  d 
idirLt  ^^^^  judgmetil  or  opinion.  According  to  this  principleT 
ns,  which  is  so  obvious  and  natural,  'tis  only  in  two  senses,  that 
any  affection  can  be  call'd  unreasonable.  First,  When  a 
passion,  such  as  hope  or  fear,  grief  or  joy,  despair  or 
security^  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
objects,  which  really  do  not  exist.  Secondly,  When  in 
exerting  any  passion  in  action,  we  cbuse  means  insuflScicnt 
for  the  design'd  end,  and  deceive  ourselves  in  our  judgment 
of  causes  and  effects.  Where  a  passion  is  neither  founded 
on  false  suppositions,  nor  chuses  means  insufficient  for  the 
end,  the  understanding  can  neither  justify  nor  condemn  it. 
'Tis  not  contrary  to  reason  to  prefer  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  world  to  the  scraiching  of  my  finger.  'Tis  not  con- 
trary to  reason  for  me  to  chuse  my  total  ruin,  to  prevent  the 
least  uneasiness  of  an  Indian  or  person  wholly  unknowTi  to 
me.  'Tis  as  little  conlrary^  to  reason  to  prefer  even  my  own 
acknowledg'd  lesser  good  to  my  greater,  and  have  a  more 
ardent  affection  for  the  former  than  the  latter.  A  trivial  good 
may,  from  certain  circumstances,  produce  a  desire  superior 
to  what  arises  from  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  enjoy- 
ment ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  more  extraordinary  in  tliis,  than 
in  mechanics  to  see  one  pound  weight  raise  up  a  hundred  by 
the  advantage  of  its  situation.  In  short,  a  passion  must  be 
accompany'd  with  some  false  judgment,  in  order  to  its  being 
unreasonable ;  and  even  then  'tis  not  the  passion,  properly 
speaking,  which  is  unreasonable,  but  the  judgment. 

The  consequences  are  evident.  Since  a  passion  can 
never,  in  any  sense,  be  calVd  unreasonable,  but  when  founded 
on  a  false  supposition,  or  when  it  chuses  means  insufficie 
for  the  design'd  end,  *tis  impossible,  that  reason  and  passb 
can  ever  oppose  each  other,  or  dispute  for  the  governmed 
of  the  will  and  actions.  The  moment  we  perceive  the  fals- 
hood  of  any  supposition,  or  the  insufficiency  of  any  meani 
our  passions  yield  to  our  reason  without  any  opposition. 


may  desire  any  ,fruil  as  of  an  excellent  relish  ;  but  whenever  Sect.  uD 
you  convince  me  of  my  mistake,  my  longing  ceases.     I  may     '"^^ 
will  the  performance  of  certain  actions  as  means  of  obtaining  //jv^^y^ 
any  desrr'd  good ;  but  as  my  willing  of  these  actions  is  only  motives  of 
secondary,  and  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  they  are  ^^*  ^^-^* 
causes  of  the  proposed  effect  j  as  soon  as  I  discover  the 
falshood  of  that  supposition,  they  must  become  indifferent 
to  me, 

Tis  natural  for  one,  that  does  not  examine  objects  with  a 
strict  philosophic  eye,  to  imagine,  that  those  actions  of  the 
mind  are  entirely  the  same,  which  produce  not  a  different 
sensation,  and  are  not  immediately  distinguishable  to  the 
feeling  and  perception.  Reason,  for  instance,  exerts  itself 
without  producing  any  sensible  emotion  ;  and  except  in  the 
more  sublime  disquisitions  of  philosophy,  or  in  the  frivolous 
subtilties  of  the  schools,  scarce  ever  conveys  any  pleasure  or 
uneasiness.  Hence  it  proceeds,  that  every  action  of  the 
mind^  which  operates  with  the  same  calmness  and  tran- 
quilhty,  is  confounded  with  reason  by  all  those,  who  judge  of 
things  from  the  first  view  and  appearance.  Now  'tis  certain, 
there  are  certain  calm  desires  and  tendencies,  which,  tho* 
they  be  real  passions,  produce  little  emotion  in  the  mind,  and 
are  more  known  by  tlieir  effects  than  by  the  immediate 
feeling  or  sensation.  These  desires  are  of  two  kinds;  either 
certain  instincts  originally  implanted  in  our  natures,  such  as 
benevolence  and  resentment,  the  love  of  life,  and  kindness  to 
children ;  or  the  general  appetite  to  good,  and  aversion  to  evil, 
considered  merely  as  such.  When  any  of  these  passions  are 
cabii,  and  cause  no  disorder  in  the  soul,  they  are  very  readily 
taken  for  the  determinations  of  reason,  and  are  suppos'd  to 
proceed  from  the  same  faculty,  with  that,  which  Judges  of  truth 
and  falshood.  Their  nature  and  principles  have  been  sup- 
posed the  same,  because  their  sensations  are  not  evidently 
different. 

Beside  these  calm  passions,  which  often  determine  the 
will,  there  are  certain  violent  emotions  of  the  same  kind^ 
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Part  TTT.  which  have  likewise  a  great  iiiflaence  on  thai  ^faculty*  When 
.  **  I  receive  any  injury  from  another,  I  often  feel  a  violent  passM 
^i/dirJfi  ^^  resentment,  which  makes  me  desire  his  evil  and  punis 
iiishns.  ment,  independent  of  all  considerations  of  pleasure  an3 
advantage  lo  myself.  U'hen  I  am  immediately  threaten'^ 
with  any  grievous  \\\,  my  fears,  apprehensions,  and  avemo 
rise  to  a  great  height,  and  produce  a  sensible  emotion. 

The  common  error  of  metaphysicians  has  lain  in  ascribing 
the  direction  of  the  will  entirely  to  one  of  these  principle.^, 
and  supposing  the  other  to  have  no  influence*  Men  often 
act  knowingly  against  their  interest :  For  which  reason  the 
view  of  the  greatest  possible  good  does  not  always  influence 
ihem.  Men  often  counter-act  a  violent  passion  in  prosecu 
tion  of  their  interests  and  designs:  'Tis  not  therefore 
present  uneasiness  alone,  which  determines  them.  In  geneit 
we  may  observe,  that  both  these  principles  operate  on 
will ;  and  where  they  are  contrary,  that  either  of  ihcm 
vails,  according  to  the  gineral  character  or  preseftt  dispositi 
of  the  person.  What  we  call  strength  of  mind,  impHes 
prevalence  of  the  calm  passions  above  the  violent ;  tho'  we 
may  easily  observe,  there  is  no  man  so  constantly  possess'd 
of  this  virtue,  as  never  on  any  occasion  to  yield  to  the  solHci- 
tations  of  passion  and  desire.  From  these  variations 
temper  proceeds  the  great  difficulty  of  deciding  concemiE 
the  actions  and  resolutions  of  men,  where  there  is  any  ^ 
trariety  of  motives  and  passions. 


SECTION  IV. 

0/  the  catiSfS  rf  the  violml  passions^ 

There  is  not  in  philosophy  a  subject  of  more  nice  specula- 
tion than  this  of  the  different  causes  and  effects  of  the  calm 
and  violent  passions.  'Tis  evident  passions  influence  not  the 
will  in  proportion  to  their  violence,  or  the  disorder  ihcy 
occasion  m  tlie  temper;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  when  a 
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passion  has  once  become  a  settled  principle  of  action,  and  is  Sfct. 
ihe  predominant  inclination  of  the  souI»  it  commonly  pro- 
duces no  longer  any  sensible  agitation.  As  repeated  custom 
and  its  own  force  have  made  every  thing  yield  to  it,  it  directs  the  vii 
the  actions  and  conduct  without  that  opposition  and  emotion,  ^'*'* 
which  so  naturally  attend  every  momentary  gust  of  passion. 
We  must,  therefore,  distinguish  betwixt  a  calm  and  a  weak 
passion;  betwixt  a  violent  and  a  strong  one*  But  notwith- 
standing this,  'tis  certain,  that  when  we  wou'd  govern  a 
roan,  and  push  him  to  any  action,  'twill  commonly  be  better 
policy  to  work  upon  the  violent  than  the  calm  passions,  and 
rather  take  him  by  his  inclination,  than  what  is  vulgarly  called 
his  rtas&n.  We  ought  to  place  the  object  in  such  particular 
situations  as  are  proper  to  encrease  the  violence  of  the 
passion.  For  we  may  observe,  that  all  depends  upon  llie 
situation  of  the  object,  and  that  a  variation  in  this  particular 
will  be  able  to  change  the  calm  and  the  violent  passions  into 
each  otlier.  Both  these  kinds  of  passions  pursue  good,  and 
avoid  evil ;  and  both  of  them  are  encreas'd  or  diminished  by 
the  encrease  or  diminution  of  the  good  or  evil.  But  herein 
lies  the  difference  bciwixt  them  :  The  ^ame  good,  when  near, 
will  cause  a  violent  pasi^ion,  which,  when  remote,  produces 
only  a  calm  one.  As  this  subject  belongs  very  properly 
to  the  present  question  concerning  the  will,  we  shall  here 
examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and  shall  consider  some  of  those 
circumstances  and  situations  of  objects,  which  render  a 
passion  cither  calm  or  violent, 

'Tis  a  remarkable  property  of  human  nature,  that  any 
emotion,  which  attends  a  passion,  is  easily  converted  into  it, 
Iho'  in  their  natures  they  be  originally  different  from,  and 
even  contrary  to  each  other.  *Tis  true  ;  in  order  to  make  a 
perfect  union  among  passions^  there  is  always  required  a 
double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas;  nor  is  one 
relation  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  But  tho'  this  be 
confirm'd  by  undoubted  experience,  we  must  understand  it 
with   its  proper   limitations,  and   must  regard   the  doulile 
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'  in.  relation,  as   requisite  only   to   make   one  passion   produce 

,    another     When  two  passions  are  already  produced  by  their 

r  direci   separate  causes,  and    are  both   present  in  llie  toind,   they 

oHs.     readily  mingle  and  unite,  tho'  they  have  but  one  relation,  and 

sometimes  without  any.     The  predominant  passion  swallows 

up  the  inferior,  and  converts  it  into  itself.     The  spirits*  when 

once  excited,  easily  receive  a  change  in  their  direction ;  and 

'tis  natural  to  imagine  this  change  will  come  from  the  pre* 

vailing  affection.     The  connexion  is  in  many  respects  closer 

betwixt  any  two  passions,   than   betwixt   any  passion  and 

indifference. 

When  a  person  is  once  heartily  in  love,  the  little  faults  an 
caprice  of  his  mistress^  the  jealousies  and  quarrelSi  to  whi^ 
that  commerce  is  so  subject ;  however  unpleasant  and 
laled  to  anger  and  hatred  ;  are  yet  found  to  give  addition 
force  to  the  prevailing  passion.  'Tis  a  common  artifice  of 
politicians,  when  they  wooM  affect  any  person  very  much  by 
a  matter  of  fact,  of  which  they  intend  to^inform  him,  first  to 
excite  his  curiosity ;  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  satisfying 
it;  and  by  that  means  raise  his  anxiety  and  impatience  to 
the  utmost,  before  they  give  him  a  full  insight  into  the  busi- 
ness. They  know  that  his  curiosity  will  precipitate  him  ic 
the  passion  they  design  to  raise,  and  assist  the  object  in 
influence  on  the  mind,  A  soldier  advancing  to  the  battle,  is 
naturally  inspired  with  courage  and  confidence,  when  he 
thinks  on  his  friends  and  fellow-soldiers ;  and  is  struck  with 
fear  and  terror,  when  he  reflects  on  the  enemy.  Whatev 
new  emotion*  therefore,  proceeds  from  ihc  former  natural! 
encreases  the  courage;  as  the  same  emotion,  proceeding 
from  the  latter,  augments  the  fear ;  by  the  relation  of  ideas» 
and  the  conversion  of  the  inferior  emotion  into  the  predo- 
minant.  Hence  it  is  that  in  martial  discipline,  the  imifonnxtj 
and  lustre  of  our  habit,  the  regularity  of  our  figures  and 
motions,  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  war,  encourage 
ourselves  and  allies;  while  the  same  objects  in  the  enemy  strike 
terror  into  us,  tho'  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  themselves. 


Since  passions,  however  independent,  are  naturatly  trans*  Skct. 
fus'd  into  each  other,  if  they  are  both  present  at  the  same         " 
time ;  it  follows,  that  when  good  or  evil  h  plac'd  in  such  a  ^austs  of 
situation,  as  to  cause  any  particular  emotion,  beside  its  direct  M<f  viitUfti 
passion  of  desire  or  aversion,  that  latter  passion  must  acquire  Z'*^^'*'"^* 
new  force  and  violence. 

This  happens,  among  other  cases,  whenever  any  object 
excites  contrary  passions-  For  'tis  observable  that  an  oppo- 
sition of  passions  commonly  causes  a  new  emotion  in  the 
spirtts»  and  produces  more  disorder,  than  the  concurrence  of 
any  two  affections  of  equal  force.  This  new  emotion  is  easily 
converted  into  the  predominant  passion,  and  encreases  its 
violence,  beyond  the  pitch  it  wou*d  have  arrived  at  had  it  met 
"With  no  opposition.  Hence  we  naturally  desire  what  is 
forbid,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  performing  actions,  merely 
because  they  are  unlawful.  The  notion  of  duty,  when 
opposite  to  the  passions,  is  seldom  able  to  overcome  them  ; 
and  when  it  fails  of  that  effect,  is  apt  rather  to  encrease 
them,  by  producing  an  opposition  in  our  motives  and 
principles. 

The  same  effect  follows  whether  the  opposition  arises  from 
internal  motives  or  external  obstacles.  The  passion  com- 
monly acqtiires  new  force  and  violence  in  both  cases.  The 
efforts,  which  the  mind  makes  to  surmount  the  obstacle,  ex- 
cite the  spirits  and  in  liven  the  passion* 

Uncertainty  has  the  same  influence  as  opposition.  The 
agitation  of  the  thought ;  the  quick  turns  it  makes  from  one 
view  to  another ;  the  variety  of  passions,  which  succeed  each 
other,  according  to  the  different  views :  All  these  produce  an 
agitation  in  the  mind,  and  transfuse  themselves  into  the  pre- 
dominant passion. 

There  is  not  in  my  opinion  any  other  natural  cause,  why 
security  diminishes  the  passions,  than  because  it  removes  that 
uncertainty,  which  encreases  them.  The  mind,  when  left  to 
itself,  immediately  languishes ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  its 
ardour,  must  be  every  moment  supported  by  a  new  flow  of 
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IPart  Uh  passion.     For  the  same  reasotii  despair,  tho'   contrary 

security,  has  a  like  influence. 
^tddirict       "^^®  certain  nothing  more  powerfully  animates  any  aflfa 
tion,  iban  to  conceal  some  pari  of  its  object  by  throwingl 
into  a  kind  of  shade,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  shewi 
enough  to  pre-possess  us  in  favour  of  the  object,  leaves  : 
some  work  for  the  imagination.     Besides  that  obscuritr  j 
always  attended  with  a  kind  of  tin  certainly  ;  the  eflforl,  whi< 
the  fancy  makes  to  compleat  the  idea,  rouzes  the  spirits,  and_ 
gives  an  additional  force  to  the  passion. 

As  despair  and  security,  iho*  contrary  to  each  other,  pr 
duce  the  same  effects ;  so  absence  is  observed  to  have  con- 
trary effects,  and  in  different  circumstances  either  encreases 
or  diminishes  our  affections.  The  Due  de  la  Rocke/oucauli 
has  very  well  observ*d,  that  absence  destroys  weak  passions, 
but  encreases  strong ;  as  the  wind  extinguishes  a  candle,  but 
blows  up  a  fire.  Long  absence  naturally  Aveakens  our  idea, 
and  diminishes  the  passion :  But  where  the  idea  is  so  strong 
and  lively  as  to  support  itself,  the  uneasiness,  arising  from 
absence,  encreases  the  passion,  and  gives  it  new  force  and 
violence. 


SECTION  V, 
()f  the  effeds  of  cmtom. 

But  nothing  has  a  greater  effect  both  to  encrease  and 
diminish  our  passions,  to  convert  pleasure  into  pain,  and  pain 
into  pleasure,  than  custom  and  repetition.  Custom  has  two 
^n^Mo/ effects  upon  the  mind,  in  bestowing  ^/adhty  in  the 
performance  of  any  action  or  the  conception  of  any  object ; 
and  afterwards  a  tendency  or  inclination  towards  it ;  and  from 
these  we  may  account  for  all  its  other  effects,  howcv 
extraordinary. 

When  the  soul  applies  itself  to  the  performance  of  any 
action,  or  the  conception  of  any  object,  to  w*hich  it  is  nq 
accusiom'd,  there  is  a  certain  unpltableness  in  the  facuhie 


and  a  difficulty  of  ihe  spirit's  moving  in  their  new  direclion.  Su.ctJ 
As  this  difficulty  excites  the  spirits,  'tis  the  source  of  wonder,        ** 
surprize,  and  of  all  the  emotions,  which  arise  from  novelty ;  ^jrcJ^  of 
and  is  in  itself  very  agreeable,  like  every  thing,  which  inlivens  iustom, 
the  mind  to  a  moderate  degree.     But  iho'  surprize  be  agree- 
able in  itself,  yet  as  it  puts  the  spirits  in  agitation,  it  not  only 
augments   our   agreeable   affections,   but   also  our   painful, 
according  to  the   foregoing   principle,   thai  every  emotimi^ 
which  precedes  or  attends  a  passion^  (s  easily  converted  into  it. 
Hence  every  thing,  that  is  new,  is  most  affecting,  and  gives 
us  either  more  pleasure  or  pain,  than  what,  strictly  speaking, 
naturally  belongs  to  it.     When  it  often  returns  upon  us»  the 
novelty  wears  off;  the  passions  subside ;  the  hurry  of  the 
spirits  is  over;    and   we  survey  the  objects  with   greater 
tranquillity. 

By  degrees  the  repetition  produces  a  facility,  which  is 
another  very  powerful  principle  of  the  human  mind,  and  an 
infallible  source  of  pleasure,  where  the  facility  goes  not 
beyond  a  certain  degree.  And  here  *tis  remarkable  that  the 
pleasure,  which  arises  from  a  moderate  facility,  has  not  the 
same  tendency  with  that  which  arises  from  novelty,  to 
augment  the  painful,  as  well  as  the  agreeable  affections. 
The  pleasure  of  facility  does  not  so  much  consist  in  any 
fennent  of  the  spirits,  as  in  their  orderly  motion ;  which  will 
sometimes  be  so  powerful  as  even  to  convert  pain  into 
pleasure,  and  give  us  a  relish  in  time  for  what  at  first  was 
most  harsh  and  disagreeable. 

But  again,  as  facility  converts  pain  into  pleasure,  so  it 
often  converts  pleasure  into  pain,  when  it  is  too  great,  and 
renders  the  actions  of  the  mind  so  faint  and  languid,  that 
they  arc  no  longer  able  to  interest  and  support  it.  And 
indeed,  scarce  any  other  objects  become  disagreeable  thro' 
custom ;  but  such  as  are  naturally  attended  with  some 
emotion  or  affection,  which  is  destroyed  by  the  too  frequent 
repetition.  One  can  consider  the  clouds,  and  heavens,  and 
trees*  and  stones,  however  frequently  repeated,  without  ever 
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Part  IIL  feeling  any  aversion.     But  when  the  fair  sex.  or  music,  i 
good  cheer,  or  any  thing,  that  naturally  ought  to  be  ^^.^ 

mnddirict  ^^'^  becomes  indifferent,  it  easily  produces   the   oppos 
affection* 

But  custom  not  only  gives  a  facility  to  perform  any  action^ 
but  likewise  an  inclination  and  tendency  towards  it,  where  tt 
is  not  entirely  disagreeable,  and  can  never  be  the  object  of 
inclination.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  custom  encreases  all 
a£tiv€  habits,  but  diminishes  panivi,  according  to  the  observa* 
tion  of  a  late  eminent  philosopher.  The  facility  takes  off 
from  the  force  of  the  passive  habits  by  rendering  the  motion 
of  the  spirits  faint  and  languid.  But  as  in  the  active,  the 
spirits  are  sufficiently  supported  of  themselves,  the  tendency 
of  the  mind  gives  them  new  force,  and  bends  them  more 
strongly  to  the  action. 


SECTION  VI. 


Of  the  injltunci  of  the  imagination  on  the  passions. 

Tis  remarkable,  that  the  imagination  ajid  affections  have 
^  close  union  together,  and  that  nothing,  which  affects  the 
former,  can  be  entirely  indifferent  to  the  latter.  Wherever 
our  ideas  of  good  or  evil  acquire  a  new  \ivacity,  the  passio 
become  more  violent ;  and  keep  pace  with  the  imagination  i 
all  its  variations*  Whether  this  proceeds  from  the  principle 
above-mention'dj  that  any  attendant  emotion  is  easify  con- 
verted  into  the  predominant^  I  shall  not  determine*  'Tis 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose,  that  wc  have  many 
instances  to  confirm  this  influence  of  the  imagination  upon 
the  passions. 

Any  pleasure,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  affects 
more  than  any  other,  which  we  own  to  be  superior,  but 
whose  nature  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  Of  the  one  we  can 
form  a  particular  and  determinate  idea  :  The  other  we  con- 
ceive under  the  general  notion  of  pleasure ;  and  'tis  certa 


Uiat  the  more  general  and  universal  any  of  our  ideas  are,  the  Sect.  VI. 
less  influence  ihey  have  upon  ihe  imagination.     A  general        **  , 
idea,  tho'  it  be  nothing  but  a  parlicular  one  consider'd  in  ^fiuenceof 
certain  view,  is  commonly  more  obscure ;  and  that  because  '-^^  irnagi- 
no  particular  idea,  by  which  we  represent  a  general  one,  is  "'*  ^''* 
ever  fix'd  or  determinate,  but  may  easily  be   chang'd  for 
other  particular  ones,  which  will  serve  equally  in  the  repre- 
sentation. 

There  is  a  noted  passage  in  the  history  of  Greece,  which 
may  serve  for  our  present  purpose.  ThemisiocUs  told  the 
Athenians,  that  he  had  form'd  a  design,  which  wou'd  be 
highly  useful  to  the  public,  but  which  *twas  impossible  for 
him  to  communicate  to  them  without  ruining  the  execution, 
since  its  success  depended  entirely  on  the  secrecy  with  which 
it  shou'd  be  conducted.  The  Athenians,  instead  of  granting 
him  full  power  to  act  as  he  thought  fitting,  orderd  him  to 
communicate  his  design  to  Aristides^  in  whose  pmdeoce  they 
had  an  entire  confidence,  and  whose  opinion  they  were 
resolved  blindly  to  submit  to.  The  design  of  Themistocies 
was  secretly  to  set  fire  to  the  fleet  of  all  the  Grecian 
commonwealths,  which  was  assembled  in  a  neighbouring 
port,  and  which  being  once  destroyed,  wou'd  give  the 
Athenians  the  empire  of  the  sea  without  any  rival.  ArisHdes 
rcturn'd  to  the  assembly,  and  told  them,  that  nothing  cou'd 
be  more  advantageous  than  the  design  of  Themistocies ;  but 
at  the  same  time  that  nothing  couM  be  more  unjust :  Upon 
which  the  people  unanimously  rejected  the  project. 

A  late  celebrated  ^  historian  admires  this  passage  of  antient 
history,  as  one  of  the  most  singular  that  is  any  where  to  be 
met  with,  HerCf  says  he^  t/tey  are  not  philosophers^  to  whom 
*tii  easy  in  their  schools  to  establish  the  finest  maxims  and  most 
fuilime  rules  of  morality,  who  decide  thai  interest  ought  never  to 
prevail  above  Justice.  *Tis  a  whole  people  interested  in  ihe 
proposal^  which  is  made  to  them,  who  consider  it  as  of  im- 
portance to  the  public  good,  and  who  notwithstanding  reject  ii 
*  More.  A'olltn, 
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[PaktUI,  unamnwusly,  and  wiikatii  hesilahm,  mtrtfy  hicaust  ii  is 
trary  hjusfice.   For  my  part  I  see  nothing  so  extraordifiai 

^diHrect  ^^^  proceeding  of  the  Athmtans.  The  same  reasons,  wWi 
render  it  so  easy  for  philosophers  to  establbh  these  sublime 
maxims,  tend,  in  part,  to  diminish  the  merit  of  such 
conduct  in  that  people-  Philosophers  never  ballance  bet' 
profit  and  honesty,  because  their  decisions  are  general*  and 
neither  their  passions  nor  imaginations  are  interested  in  the 
objects.  And  tho'  in  the  present  case  the  advantage 
immediate  to  the  Aihemans^  yet  as  it  was  known  only  Mm 
the  general  notion  of  advantage,  without  being  conceiv'd 
any  particular  idea,  it  must  have  had  a  less  considerable 
influence  on  their  imaginations,  and  have  been  a  less  violent 
temptation,  than  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  all  its 
circumstances :  Otherwise  'tis  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
whole  [»eopie,  unjust  and  violent  as  men  commonly 
shouM  so  unanimously  have  adher*d  to  justice,  and  rcjech 
any  considerable  advantage. 

Any  satisfaction,  which  we  lately  enjoyM,  and  of  which  the 
memory  is  fresh  and  recent,  operates  on  the  will  with  m< 
violence,  than  another  of  which  the  traces  are  decay'd, 
almost  obliterated.  From  whence  does  this  proceed^ 
lliat  the  memory  in  the  first  case  assists  the  fancy,  and  gives 
an  additional  force  and  vigour  to  its  conceptions  ? 
image  of  the  past  pleasure  being  strong  and  violent,  bcsto^ 
these  qualities  on  the  idea  of  the  future  pleasure,  which  is 
connected  with  it  by  the  relation  of  resemblance. 

A  pleasure,  which  is  suitable  to  the  way  of  life,  in  whii 
we  are  engaged,  excites  more  our  desires  and  appetites  t 
another,  which  is  foreign  lo  it     This  phaenomcnon  may 
explained  from  the  same  principle. 

Nothing  is  more  capable  of  infusing  any  passion  mto 
mind,  t!ian  eloquence,  by  which  objects  are  represented 
their  strongest  and  most  lively  colours*    We  may  of  oursel 
acknow^ledge,  that   such   an   object   is   valuable,   and  such 
another  odious;  but  'till  an  orator  excites  the  imagination, 


Book  II 

and  gives  force  lo  these  ideas,  ihey  may  have  but  a  feeble  Sect. 
influence  either  on  the  wil!  or  the  affections.  '*  , 

But  eloquence  is  not  always  necessary.     The  bare  opinion  g^ity^  and  \ 
of  another,  especially  when  inforc'd  with  passion,  will  cause  tiii^nme  in  l 
an  idea  of  good  or  esil  to  have  an  influence  upon  us,  which  J^'** 
wou'd  otherwise  have  been  entirely  neglected.     This  pro- 
ceeds from  the  principle  of  sympathy  or  communication; 
and  sympathy,  as  1  have  already  observed,  is  nothing  but 
the  conversion  of  an  idea  into  an  impression  by  the  force  of 
imagination. 

'Tis  remarkable,  that  lively  passions  commonly  attend  a 
lively  imagination.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  the 
force  of  the  passion  depends  as  much  on  the  temper  of  the 
person,  as  the  nature  or  situation  of  the  object. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  belief  is  nothing  but  a  lively 
idea  related  to  a  present  impression.  This  vivacity  is  a 
requisite  circumstance  to  the  exciting  all  our  passions,  the 
calm  as  well  as  the  violent ;  nor  has  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
imagination  any  considerable  influence  upon  either  of  them. 
'Tis  too  weak  to  take  any  hold  of  the  mind,  or  be  attended 
with  emotion. 


SECTION  VII. 
Of  contiguify,  and  distance  in  spaa  and  time. 

There  is  an  easy  reason,  why  every  thing  contiguous  to 
us,  either  in  space  or  lime,  shou'd  be  conceivM  with  a  peculiar 
force  and  vivacity,  and  excel  every  other  object,  in  its  in- 
fluence on  the  imagination,  Ourself  is  intimately  present  to 
QS5  and  whatever  b  related  to  self  must  partake  of  that 
quality.  But  where  an  object  is  so  far  remov'd  as  to  have 
lost  the  advantage  of  this  relation,  why,  as  it  is  farther  re- 
mov'd,  its  idea  becomes  still  fainter  and  more  obscure,  wou'd, 
perhaps,  require  a  more  particular  examination. 

'Tis  obvious,  that  the  imagination  can  never  totally  forget 
the  points  of  space  and  time,  in  which  wc  are  existent ;  but 
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Part  IIL  receives  such  frequent  atlvcrlisements  of  them  froiiT 
~^  ,  passions  and  senses,  that  however  it  may  turn  its  attention 
f  dirtct  ^o  loreign  and  remote  objects,  it  is  necessitated  every  moment 
to  reflect  on  the  present.  *Tis  also  remarkable,  that  in  the 
conception  of  those  objects,  which  we  regard  as  real  and 
existent,  we  take  them  in  their  proper  order  and  situati 
and  never  leap  from  one  object  to  another,  which  is  distfl 
from  it,  without  running  over,  at  least  in  a  cursory  mann 
all  those  obj*ects,  which  are  interpos'd  betwixt  them.  WheiT 
we  reflect,  therefore,  on  any  object  distant  from  ourselves, 
we  arc  oblig'd  not  only  to  reach  it  at  first  by  passing  thro* 
all  the  intermediate  space  betwixt  ourselves  and  the  object, 
but  also  to  renew  our  progress  every  moment ;  being  ev€ 
moment  recall'd  to  the  consideration  of  ourselves  and 
present  situation,  'Tis  easily  conceiv'd,  that  this  interrupt« 
must  weaken  the  idea  by  breaking  the  action  of  the  mind, 
and  hindering  the  conception  from  being  so  intense  and 
continued,  as  when  we  reflect  on  a  nearer  object,  T\%t/euHr 
steps  we  make  to  arrive  at  the  object,  and  the  smooihtr  the 
road  is,  this  diminution  of  vivacity  is  less  sensibly  felt,  but 
still  may  be  observed  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the^ 
degrees  of  distance  and  difficulty. 

Here  then  we  are  to  consider  two  kinds  of  objects, 
contiguous  and  remote;  of  which  the  former,  by  means 
their  relation  to  ourselves,  approach  an  impression  in  force 
and  vivacity ;  the  latter  by  reason  of  the  interruption  in  our 
manner  of  conceiving  them,  appear  in  a  weaker  and  more 
imperfect  light  This  is  their  effect  on  the  imagination.  If 
my  reasoning  be  just^  they  must  have  a  proportionable  eflfo 
on  the  will  and  passions.  Contiguous  objects  must  have  i 
influence  much  superior  to  the  distant  and  remote.  Accord 
ingly  we  find  in  common  life,  that  men  are  principally 
concerned  about  those  objects,  which  are  not  much  remov 
either  in  space  or  time,  enjoying  the  present,  and  leavij 
what  is  afar  off  to  the  care  of  chance  and  fortune.  Talk  to 
t  man  of  his  condition  thirty  years  hence,  and  be  will  not 


"regard  you.     Speak  of  what  is  to  happen  tomorrow,  and  he  Sbct. 
^ill  lend  you  attention.     The  breaking  of  a  mirror  gives  us     "♦*" 
more  concern  when  at  home,  than  the  burning  of  a  house,  pUlT*^'^^ 
when  abroad,  and  some  hundred  leagues  distant.  distance  in 

But  farther ;  tho'  distance  both  in  space  and  time  has  a  J^^*^  ^*^ 
considerable  effect  on  the  imagination,  and  by  that  means  on 
the  will  and  passions,  yet  the  consequence  of  a  removal  in 
space  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  a  removal  in  hme.  Twenty 
years  are  certainly  but  a  small  distance  of  time  in  comparison 
of  what  history  and  even  the  memory  of  some  may  inform 
them  of,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  a  thousand  leagues,  or  even  the 
greatest  distance  of  place  this  globe  can  admit  of.  will  so 
remarkably  weaken  our  ideas,  and  diminish  our  passions, 
A  Wesi-Indta  merchant  will  tell  you,  that  he  is  not  without 
concern  about  what  passes  in  Jamaica  ;  tho*  few  extend 
their  views  so  far  into  futurity,  as  to  dread  very  remote 
accidents* 

The  cause  of  this  phaenomenon  must  evidently  lie  in  the 
dififerent  properties  of  space  and  time.  Without  having  re- 
course to  metaphysics,  any  one  may  easily  observe,  that 
space  or  extension  consists  of  a  number  of  co-existent  parts 
dispos'd  in  a  certain  order,  and  capable  of  being  at  once 
present  to  the  sight  or  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  time  or 
succession,  tho*  it  consists  likewise  of  parts,  never  presents 
to  us  more  than  one  at  once ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  aiiy  two 
of  them  ever  to  be  co-existent.  These  qualities  of  the  ob- 
jects have  a  suitable  efifect  on  the  imagination.  The  parts 
of  extension  being  susceptible  of  an  union  to  the  senses, 
acquire  an  union  in  the  fancy  %  and  as  the  appearance  of 
one  part  excludes  not  another,  the  transition  or  passage  of 
the  thought  thro'  the  contiguous  parts  is  by  that  means  ren- 
dered more  smooth  and  easy*  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
compatibility of  the  pans  of  time  in  their  real  existence 
separates  them  in  the  imagination,  and  makes  it  more  diffi- 
adt  for  that  faculty  to  trace  any  long  succession  or  series 
of  events*    Every  part  must  appear  single  and  alone,  nor 


fi 


[  Part  ITI.  can  regularly  have  entrance  into  the  fancy  vrithout  banishing 
'     what  is  suppos'd  to  have  been  immediately  precedent.     By 
atiJ  dvrtd   *^^^^  means  any  distance  in  time  causes  a  greater  ioiemiption 
^  passions,     in  the  thought  than  an  equal  distance  in  space,  and  con- 
sequently weakens  more  considerably  the  idea^  and  conse- 
quently the   passions;    which  depend  in  a   great  measare, 
on  the  imagination,  according  to  my  system. 

There  is  another  phaenomenon  of  a  like  nature  with 
foregoing,  viz.  (he  suptrior  tffecis  of  Ihi  mrm  diUana 
fuiurity  ahovt  that  in  the  past.  This  difference  with  respect 
to  die  will  is  easily  accounted  for.  As  none  of  our  actions 
can  alter  the  past,  'tis  not  strange  it  shou'd  never  determine 
the  will.  But  with  respect  to  the  passions  the  question  is 
yet  entire,  and  well  worth  the  examining. 

Besides  the  propensity  to  a  gradual  progression  thro*  the 
points  of  space  and  time,  we  have  another  peculiarity  in  our 
method  of  thinking,  which  concurs  in  producing  this  phae- 
nomenon. We  always  follow  the  succession  of  time  in 
placing  our  ideas,  and  from  the  consideration  of  any  obj^^H 
pass  more  easily  to  that,  which  follows  immediately  after  Ifl 
than  to  that  which  went  before  it.  We  may  learn  this, 
among  other  instances,  from  the  order,  which  is  alw*ays 
observed  in  historical  narrations.  Nothing  but  an  absolute 
necessity  can  oblige  an  historian  to  break  the  order  of 
time,  and  in  his  narration  give  the  precedence  to  an  event, 
which  was  in  reality  posterior  to  another. 

This  will  easily  be  apply  d  to  the  question  in  hand,  if  we 
reflect  on  what  I  have  before  observ'd,  that  the  present  situa* 
tion  of  the  person  is  always  that  of  the  imagination,  and  that 
'tis  from  thence  we  proceed  to  the  conception  of  any  distant 
object.  When  the  object  is  past,  the  progression  of  the 
thought  in  passing  to  it  from  the  present  is  contrary  to 
nature,  as  proceeding  from  one  point  of  time  to  that  which 
is  preceding,  and  from  that  to  another  preceding,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  natural  course  of  the  succession.  On  llie  other 
hand,  when  we   turn  our   thought  to  a   future   object,  cur 


fancy  flows  along   the  slreaiii  of  time^  aiid   arrives   at  the  Sect.  vS^ 
object   by  an   order,    which   seems  tiiost   natural,   passing     7"**^ 
always  from  one  point  of  lime  to  that  which  is  immediately -^,7^*3^^/ 
posterior  to  it.     This  rajy  progression  of  ideas  favours  iht  t/ts(ftfu:e  m 
imagination,  and  makes  it  conceive  its  object  in  a  stronger  ^J^^'^  ^  _ 
and  fuller  light,  than  when  vve  are  continually  opposed  in  our 
passage,  and  are  oblig'd  to  overcome  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  natural  propensity  of  the  fancy,     A  small  degree 
of  distance  in  the  past  has,  therefore,  a  greater  effect,  in 
interrupting    and  weakening  the  conception,  than  a  much 
greater   in  the  future.     From  this  effect  of  it  on   the  ima- 
gination is  derivM  its  influence  on  the  will  and  passions. 

There  is  another  cause,  which  both  contributes  to  the 
same  effect,  and  proceeds  from  the  same  quality  of  the 
fancy,  by  which  we  are  determinM  to  trace  the  succession 
of  time  by  a  similar  succession  of  ideas.  When  from  the 
present  instant  we  consider  two  points  of  time  equally  dis- 
tant in  the  future  and  in  the  past,  'tis  evident,  that,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  their  relation  to  the  present  is  almost 
equal.  For  as  the  future  will  somdim  be  present,  so  the 
past  was  ortce  present*  If  we  cou*d,  therefore,  remove  this 
quality  of  the  imagination,  an  equal  distance  in  the  past 
and  in  the  future,  wou*d  have  a  similar  influence.  Nor  is 
this  only  true,  when  the  fancy  remains  fix'd,  and  from  the 
present  instant  surveys  the  future  and  the  past;  but  also 
when  it  changes  its  situation,  and  places  us  in  different 
periods  of  time.  For  as  on  the  one  hand,  in  supposing 
ourselves  existent  in  a  point  of  time  interjios'd  betwixt  the 
present  instant  and  the  future  object,  we  find  the  future 
object  approach  to  us,  and  the  past  retire,  and  become 
more  distant :  So  on  the  other  hand,  in  supposing  our- 
selves existent  in  a  point  of  time  interposVI  betwixt  the  pre- 
sent and  tije  past,  the  past  approaches  to  us,  and  the  future 
becomes  more  distant.  But  from  the  property  of  the  fancy 
above -mention'd  we  rather  chuse  to  fix  our  thought  on  the 
point  of  time  interposed  betwixt  the  present  and  Uic  future, 


present 
_  existence;  and  following 

mtddlrea  ^^^  natural  succession  of  lime,  proceed  from  past  to  pres 
assions.     and  from  present  to  future.     By  which  means  we  cone 
the  future  as  fiowinf^  every  moment  nearer  us,  and  the 
as  retiring.     An  equal  distance,  therefore,  in  the  past  and 
in  the  future,  has  not  ihe  same  effect  on  the  imaginatfo 
and  that  because  we  consider  the  one  as  continually 
creasing,  and    the  other   as  continually  diminishing^ 
fancy  anticipates  the  course  of  things,  and  surveys  the 
ject  in  that  condition,  to  which  it  lends,  as  well  as  in  thai« 
which  is  regarded  as  the  present. 


SECTION  VIIL 
The  same  subjecl  coniinud. 

Thus  we  have  accounted  for  three  phaenomena,  wh8 
seem  pretty  remarkable.  Why  distance  weakens  the  cone 
tion  and  passion :  Why  distance  in  time  has  a  greater  effect 
than  that  in  space :  And  why  distance  in  past  lime  has  still 
a  greater  effect  than  that  in  future.  We  must  now  consider 
three  phsenomena,  which  seem  to  be,  in  a  manner,  the  reverse 
of  these  :  Why  a  very  great  distance  encreases  our  esteem 
and  admiration  for  an  object :  Why  such  a  distance  in  time 
encreases  it  more  than  that  in  space :  And  a  distance  in  past 
time  more  than  that  in  future.  The  curiousness  of  the  sub* 
ject  will,  I  liope,  excuse  my  dwelh'ng  on  it  for  some  time. 

To  begin  with  the  first  phgenomenon,  why  a  great  dista 
encreases  our  esteem  and  admiration  for  an  object ;  'tis  i 
dent  thai  the  mere  view  and  contemplation  of  any  greair 
whether  successive  or  extended,  enlarges  the  soul,  and  give] 
a  sensible  delight  and  pleasure.     A  wide  plain,  the  oce 
eternity,  a  succession  of  several  ages  ;  all  these  are  enter 
ing  objects,  and  excel  every  thing,  however  beautiful,  whii 
Accompanies  not  its  beauty  with  a  suitable  greatness.     Now 


when  any  very  distant  object  is  presented  to  the  imaginalion,  Sect  J 
we  naluraUy  reflect  on  the  internos'd  distance,  and  by  iliat     .^^^~ 
means,  conceiving  something  great  and  magnificent,  receive  j^^j^^i 
ihe  usual  satisfaclion.     But  as  the  fancy  passes  easily  from  ^onHn 
one  idea  to  another  related  to  it,  and  transports  to  the  second 
all  the  passions  excited  by  the  first,  the  adrairalion,  which  is 
directed  lo  the  distance,  naturally  diffuses  itself  over  the  ilis- 
tant  object.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  *iis  not  necessary  the 
object  shou'd  be  actually  distant  from  us,  in  order  to  cause 
our  admiration ;    but  that  'tis  sufl^cient,  if,  by  the  natural 
association  of  ideas,  it  conveys  our  view  to  any  considerable 
distance.     A  great  traveller,  *tho  in  the  same  chamber,  will 
pass  for  a  very  extraordinary  person;   as  a  Grak  medal, 
even  in  our  cabinet,  is  always  esteem'd  a  valuable  curiosity. 
Here  the  object,  by  a  natural  transition,  conveys  our  view  to 
the  distance;    and  the  admiration,  which  arises   from  that 
distance,  by  another  natural  transition,  returns  back  lo  the 
object. 

But  tho'  every  great  distance  produces  an  admiration  for 
the  distant  object,  a  distance  in  lime  has  a  more  considerable 
effect  than  that  in  space.  Anlient  busts  and  inscriptions  are 
more  valu'd  than  Japan  tables :  And  not  to  mention  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  'tis  certain  we  regard  with  more  venera- 
tion the  old  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians^  than  the  modern 
Chinese  and  Persians,  and  bestow  more  fruitless  pains  to 
clear  up  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  former,  than  it 
wou'd  cost  us  to  make  a  voyage,  and  be  certainly  informed  of 
the  character,  learning  and  government  of  ihe  latter.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  a  digression  in  order  to  explain  this 
phaenomenon. 

'Tis  a  quality  very  observable  in  human  nature,  that  any 
opposition,  whicli  does  not  entirely  discourage  and  intimidate 
us,  has  rather  a  contrary  effect,  and  inspires  us  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  grandeur  and  magnanimity.  In  colleciing  our 
force  to  overcome  the  opposition,  we  invigorate  the  soul,  and 
give  it  an  elevation  with  which  otherwise  it  wou'd  never  ha^ve 
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pBiTllL  been  acquainted.     Compliance,  by  rendering  our   sti 

useless,  makes  us  insensible  of  it;  but  opposition  awake 

KJ*^"Jf  and  empbys  it. 
asshns.         This  is  also  true  in  the  inverse.      Opposilion  not 

enlarges  the  soul ;  but  the  soul,  vthen  full  of  courage  and 
magnanimity,  in  a  manner  seeks  opposition. 

Spimantem^ue  dan  ptcota  inter  intrtia  votii 
Optat  aprvntf  atit  futvum  desandtrt  mcnfe  leomm* 

Whatever  supports  and  fills  the  passions  is  agreeable  lo_ 
us ;  as  on  the  contrary,  what  weakens  and  infeebleB  them 
uneasy.     As  opposilion  has  the  first  effect,  and  facility 
second,  no  wonder  the  mind^  in  certain  disix>sitions,  desin 
the  former,  and  is  averse  to  the  latter. 

These  principles  have  an  effect  on  the  imagination  as 
as  on  the  passions.  To  be  convinc'd  of  this  we  need  only 
consider  the  influence  of  heights  and  depths  on  that  faculty. 
Any  great  elevation  of  place  communicates  a  kind  of  prid^ 
or  sublimity  of  imagination,  and  gives  a  fancy'd  superior 
over  those  that  lie  below ;  and,  via  vtrsa^  a  sublime 
strong  imagination  conveys  the  idea  of  ascent  and  elevation. 
Hence  it  proceeds,  that  we  associate,  in  a  manner,  the  idea 
of  whatever  is  good  with  that  of  height,  and  evil  with  lowne 
Heaven  is  supposed  to  be  above,  and  hell  below.  A 
genius  is  call'd  an  elevate  and  sublime  one.  Aique  adizm' 
spemii  humum /ugitnte  penna.  On  the  contrary,  a  \'Ulgar  and 
trivial  conception  is  stiPd  indifferently  low  or  mean.  Pros- 
perity is  denominated  ascent,  and  adversity  descent.  Kin 
and  princes  are  supposed  to  be  plac'd  at  the  top  of  hut: 
affairs;  as  peasants  and  day-labourers  are  said  to  be  in  the 
lowest  stations*  These  methods  of  thinking,  and  of  expre 
ing  ourselves,  are  not  of  so  little  consequence  as  they 
appear  at  first  sight. 

'Tis  evident  to  common  sense,  as  well  as  philosophy,  i 
there  is  no  natural  nor  essential   difference   betvilxt  h^ 
and  low,  and  that  this  distinction  arises  only  &om  ibe  gmv 


Son  of  matter,  which  produces  a  motion  from  the  one  to  SectJ 
the  other.   The  very  same  direclion,  which  in  this  part  of  the     — ^**^ 
globe  is  caird  ascm/^is  denominated  desctnl  in  our  antipodes;  suhmt 
which  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  contrary  tendency  cmiinu'd, 
of  bodies.     Now  *lis  certain,  that  the  tendency  of  bodies, 
continually  operating  upon  our  senses*  must  produce,  from 
custom,  a  like  tendency  in  the  fancy,  and  that  when  we  con- 
sider any  object  situated  in  an  ascent,  the  idea  of  its  weight 
gives  us  a  propensity  to  transport  it  from  the  place,  in  which 
il  is  situated,  to  the  place  immediately  below  it,  and  ?o  on, 
till  we  come  to  the  ground,  which  equally  stops  the  body  and 
our  imagination.     For  a  like  reason  we  feel  a  difficulty  in 
mounting,  and  pass  not  without  a  kind  of  reluctance  from  the 
inferior  to  that  which  is  situated  above  itj    as  if  our  ideas 
acquired  a  kind  of  gravity  from  their  objects.     As  a  proof  of 
this,  do  we  not  find,  that  the  facility,  which  is  so  much 
study *d  in  music  and  poetry,  is  call'd  ihe  fall  or  cadency  of 
the  harmony  or  period;  the  idea  of  facility  communicadng 
lo  us  that  of  descent,  in  the  same  manner  as  descent  pro- 
duces a  facility  ? 

Since  the  imagination,  therefore,  in  running  from  low  to 
high,  finds  an  opposition  in  its  internal  qualities  and  prin- 
ciples, and  since  the  soul,  when  elevated  with  joy  and 
courage,  in  a  manner  seeks  opposition,  and  thro%vs  itself 
with  alacrity  into  any  scene  of  thought  or  action,  where  its 
courage  meets  with  matter  to  nourish  and  employ  it;  it 
follows,  that  every  thing,  which  invigorates  and  inlivens  the 
soul,  whether  by  touching  the  passions  or  imagination, 
naturally  conveys  to  the  fancy  this  inclination  for  ascent, 
and  determines  it  to  run  against  the  natural  stream  of  its 
thoughts  and  conceptions.  This  aspiring  progress  of  the 
imagination  suits  the  present  disposition  of  the  mind;  and 
the  difficulty,  instead  of  extinguishing  its  vigour  and  alacrity, 
has  the  contrary  effect,  of  sustaming  and  encreasing  it. 
Virtue,  genius,  power,  and  riches  are  for  this  reason  asso- 
ciated with  height  and  sublimity;   as  poverty^  slavery,  and 
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Of  the  will 
'%nd  direct 


IPart  in.  folly  are  conjoined  with  descent  and  lowness.    Were  the 

the  same  with  us  as  Mtllon  represents  it  lo  be  with  the 
angels,  to  whom  descent  u  adverse,  and  who  cannot  sink 
without  labour  and  tompuhion,  this  order  of  tilings  vvou'd  be 
entirely  inverted ;  as  appears  hence,  that  the  very  nature  of 
iiscenl  and  descent  is  deriv'd  from  the  difficulty  and  propen- 
bity,  and  consequently  every  one  of  their  effects  proceed^ 
from  that  origin. 

All  this  is  easily  apply 'd  lo  the  present  question,  why 
considerable  distance  in  time  produces  a  greater  veneration 
for  the  distant  objects  than  a  like  removal  in  space.  The 
imagination  moves  with  more  difficulty  in  passing  from  one 
portion  of  lime  to  another,  than  in  a  transition  thro'  the 
parts  of  space ;  and  that  because  space  or  extension  appears 
united  lo  our  senses,  while  time  or  succession  is  alwajr 
broken  and  divided.  This  difficulty,  when  join'd  with  i 
small  distance,  interrupts  and  weakens  the  fancy :  But 
a  contrary  effect  in  a  great  removal.  The  mind,  elevated 
the  vaslness  of  its  object,  is  still  farther  elevated  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  conception ;  and  being  oblig'd  every  moment  lo 
renew  its  efforts  in  the  transition  from  one  part  of  lime  to 
another,  feels  a  more  vigorous  and  sublime  disposition,  than 
in  a  transition  thro'  the  parts  of  space,  where  the  ideas  flow 
along  with  easiness  and  facility.  In  this  disposition,  the 
imagination,  passing,  as  is  usual,  from  ihe  consideration  of 
the  distance  to  the  view  of  the  distant  objects,  gives  us  a  pro- 
portionable veneration  for  it ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  a!! 
the  relicts  of  andquity  are  so  precious  in  our  eyes,  and 
appear  more  valuable  than  what  is  brought  even  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  world. 

The  third   phaenomenon   I  have  rcmark'd  will  be  a 
confirmation  of  this.     'Tis  not  every  removal  in  time,  whifl 
has  the  effect  of  producing  venefalion  and  esteem.      Wc  are" 
noi  apt  to  imagine  our  posterity  will  excel  us,  or  equal  our 
ancestors.     Tliis  pihasnomenon  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause any  distance  in  futurity  weakens  not  our  ideas  so  mu 


as  an  equal  removal  in  the  past,     Iho*  a  removal  in  the  Sect.VITL j 
past,  when  very  great,  encreases  our  passions  beyond  a  like  y^T^^ 
removal  in  the   future^  yet  a  small  removal  has  a  greater  suhjtt. 
influence  in  diminishing  them.  cohHh 

In  our  common  way  of  thinking  we  are  plac'd  in  a  kind 
of  middle  station  betwixt  the  past  and  future;  and  as  our 
imagination  finds  a  kind  of  difficulty  in  running  along  the 
former,  and  a  facility  in  following  the  course  of  the  latter, 
the  diBiculiy  conveys  the  notion  of  ascent^  and  the  facility  of 
the  contrary.  Hence  we  imagine  our  ancestors  to  be,  in 
a  manner,  mounted  above  us,  and  our  posterity  lo  lie  below 
us.  Our  fancy  arrives  not  at  the  one  without  effort,  but  easily 
reaches  the  other:  Which  effort  weakens  the  conception, 
where  the  distance  is  small ;  but  enlarges  and  elevates  the 
imagination,  when  attended  with  a  suitable  object.  As  on 
the  other  hand,  the  facility  assists  the  fancy  in  a  small 
removal,  but  takes  off  from  its  force  when  it  contemplates 
any  considerable  distance. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  before  we  leave  this  subject  of 
the  will,  to  resume,  in  a  few  words,  all  that  has  been  said 
concerning  it,  in  order  to  set  the  whole  more  distinctly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  What  we  commonly  under* 
stand  by  passion  is  a  violent  and  sensible  emotion  of  mind, 
when  any  good  or  evil  is  presented,  or  any  object,  which,  by 
the  original  formation  of  our  faculties,  is  fitted  to  excite  an 
appetite.  By  reason  we  mean  affections  of  the  very  same 
kind  with  the  former;  but  such  as  operate  more  calmly, 
and  cause  no  disorder  in  the  temper :  Which  tranquillity  leads 
us  into  a  mistake  concerning  them«  and  causes  us  to  regard 
them  as  conclusions  only  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  Both 
the  causis  and  effecis  of  these  violent  and  calm  passions  are 
pretty  variable,  and  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  pecu* 
h'ar  temper  and  disposition  of  every  individual.  Generally 
speaking,  the  violent  passions  have  a  more  powerful  influence 
on  the  will ;  tho'  'tis  often  found,  that  the  calm  ones,  when 
corroborated  by  reflection,  and  seconded  by  resolution,  are 


fpART  III.  able  to  controul   them  in  their  most  furious  movemenU. 

r**^      What  makes  this  whole  affair  more  uncertain,  is,  that  t 

anddirtci    <^^^^  passion  may  easily  be  chang'd  into  a  violent  one,  either 

/fasmm,     by  a  change  of  temper,  or  of  the  circumstances  and  situation 

of  the  object,  as  by  the  borrowing  of  force  from  any  attendant 

passion,  by  custom,  or  by  exciting  the  imagination.     U] 

the  whole,  this  struggle  of  passion  and  of  reason,  as  it 

call'd,  diversifies  human  life,  and  makes  men  so  different 

only  from  each  other,  but  also  from  themselves  in  diffen 

limes.     Philosophy  can  only  account  for  a  few  of  the  greater 

and  more  sensible  events  of  this  war ;  but  must  leave  ajl  the 

smaller   and   more   delicate   revolutions,  as  dependent  on 

principles  too  fine  and  minute  for  her  comprehension. 
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SECTION   IX. 


Of  thi  direct  passions. 

*Tis  easy  to  observ^e,  that  the  passions^  both  direct 
indirect,  are  founded  on  pain  and  pleasure,  and  that  in 
to  produce  an  affection  of  any  kind,  'tis  only  requisite  to 
present  some  good  or  evil  Upon  the  removal  of  pain  and 
pleasure  there  immediately  follows  a  removal  of  love  and 
hatred,  pride  and  humility,  desire  and  aversion,  and  of  most 
of  our  reflective  or  secondary  impressions. 

The  impressions,  which  arise  from  good  and  evil  roost 
naturally,  and  with  the  least  preparation  are  the  direct 
passions  of  desire  and  aversion,  grief  and  joy,  hope  and  fear, 
along  with  volition.  The  mind  by  an  original  instinct  tends 
to  unite  itself  with  the  good,  and  to  avoid  the  evil,  iho*  Uiey 
be  conceived  merely  in  idea,  and  be  considered  as  to  exist  in 
any  future  period  of  time- 

But  supposing  that  there  is  an  immediate  impression  of 
pain  or  pleasure,  and  (hat  arising  from  an  object  related  to 
ourselves  or  others,  this  does  not  prevent  the  propensity  i 
aversion,  with  the  consequent  emotions,  but  by  coneurriii 


ith  certain  dormant  principles  of  the  human  mind,  exdbe  Sect. 
the  new  impressions  of  pride  or  humility,  love  or  ha<]oy,  " '*" 
That  propensity,  which  unites  us  to  the  object,  or  seper,  dintt  ' 
us  from  it,  still  continues  to  operate,  but  in  conjunction  \x\'  fission 
the  indirect  passions,  which  arise  from  a  double  relation^Ky 
impressions  and  ideas.  te 

These  indirect  passions,  being  always  agreeable  or  uneasy^ 
give  in  their  turn  additional  force  to  the  direct  passions,  and 
cncrease  our  desire  and  aversion  to  the  object  Thus  a  suit 
of  fine  cloaths  produces  pleasure  from  their  beauty ;  and  this 
pleasure  produces  the  direct  passions^  or  the  impressions  of 
volition  and  desire.  Again,  when  these  cloaths  are  considered 
as  belonging  to  ourself,  the  double  relation  conveys  to  us  the 
sentiment  of  pride,  which  is  an  indirect  passion;  and  the 
pleasure,  which  attends  that  passion,  returns  back  to  the 
direct  affections,  and  gives  new  force  to  our  desire  or  volition, 
joy  or  hope. 

When  good  is  certain  or  probable,  it  produces  joy*  When 
evil  is  in  the  same  situation  there  arises  grief  or  sorrow. 

When  either  good  or  evil  is  uncertain^  it  gives  rise  to  pear 
or  HOPE,  according  to  the  degrees  of  uncertainty  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other. 

Desire  arises  from  good  considered  simply,  and  aversion 
1$  deriv'd  from  evil  The  will  exerts  itself,  when  either  the 
good  or  the  absence  of  the  evil  may  be  attained  by  any 
action  of  the  mind  or  body. 

Beside  good  and  evil,  or  in  other  words,  pain  and  pleasure, 
the  direct  passions  frequently  arise  from  a  natural  impulse  or 
instinct,  which  is  perfectly  unaccountable.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  desire  of  punishment  to  our  enemies,  and  of  happiness  to 
our  friends ;  hunger,  lust,  and  a  few  other  bodily  appetites. 
These  passions,  properly  speaking,  produce  good  and  evil, 
and  proceed  not  from  them,  like  the  other  affections. 

None  of  the  direct  affections  seem  to  merit  our  particular 
attention,  except  hope  and  fear,  which  we  shall  here  en- 
deavour to  account  for.     'Tis  evident  that  the  very  same 
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nu  which  by  its  certainty  \vou*d  produce  grief  oi  j'»>, 
}b/ the  will  -S  always  ris^  to  fear  or  hope,  when  onlj  probable  and 

\d  direct    ^^^'^^ertain.    In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  the  reason  why 
\sswm.      by  Q,  circumstance  makes  such  a  conbiderable  difference,  m 
^^\3st  reflect  on  what  1  have  already  advanc'd  in  the  pre- 
luding book  concerning  the  nature  of  prohability. 
"     Probabilit}'  arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrary  chancer 
^  or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allow'd  to  ^s.  on  either 
side,  but  is  incessantly  tost  frora  one  to  another,  and  at  one 
moment  is  determin'd  to  consider  an  object  as  existent,  and 
at  another  moment  as  the  contrary.     The  imagination  or 
understanding,  call  it  which  you  please,  fluctuates  betwixt  the 
opposite  views ;   and  tho'  perhaps  it  may  be  oftner  turned  lo 
the  one  side  than  the  other,  'tis  impossible  for  it,  by  reason 
of  the  opposition  of  causes  or  chances,  to  rest  on  either.  The 
pro  and  con  of  the  question  alternately  prevail;  and  the 
mind,  surveying  the  object  in  its  opposite  principles,  finds 
such   a   contrariety   as    utterly   destroys   all    certainty  and 
establish'd  opinion. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  object,  concerning  whose  reality 
we  are  doubtful,  is  an  object  either  of  desire  or  a%'er<^ion,  'li^ 
evident,  that,  according  as  the  mind  turns  itself  either  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  it  must  fee!  a  momentary  impressio^ 
of  joy  or  sorrow.  An  object,  whose  existence  we  de 
gives  satisfaction,  when  we  reflect  on  those  causes,  whie 
produce  it;  and  for  the  same  reason  excites  grief  or  un- 
easiness from  the  opposite  consideration:  So  that  as  the 
understanding,  in  all  probable  questions,  is  divided  betwitt 
the  contrary  points  of  view,  the  affections  must  in  the  same 
manner  be  divided  betwixt  opposite  emotions. 

Now  if  we  consider  the  human  mind,  we  shall  And,  that 
with  regard  to  the  passions,  'tis  not  of  the  nature  of  a  wind- 
instrument  of  music,  which  in  running  over  all  tlie  notes 
immediately  loses  the  sound  after  the  breath  ceases;  but 
rather  resembles  a  string-'instrument,  where  after  each  stroke 
the  vibrations  still  retain  some  soimd,  which  gradually  and 


Tnsensibly  decays.  The  imagination  is  extreme  quick  ^^^  Sect. 
agile;  but  the  passions  are  slow  and  restive:  For  wJ^X*  Qj-fj^ 
reason,  when  any  object  Is  presented^  that  aflbrds  a  var*  fftreri 
of  vnews  to  the  one,  and  emotions  to  the  other;  tho'  i-T-f^^'^^^ 
fancy  may  change  its  views  with  great  celerity ;  each  stroliy 
will  not  produce  a  clear  and  distinct  note  of  passion,  but  the 
one  passion  will  always  be  mixt  and  confounded  with  llie 
other.  According  as  the  probability  inclines  lo  good  or  evil, 
the  passion  of  joy  or  sorrow  predominates  in  the  composi- 
tion :  Because  the  nature  of  probability  is  to  cast  a  superior 
number  of  views  or  chances  on  one  side;  or*  which  is  the 
same  thing,  a  superior  number  of  returns  of  one  passion;  or 
since  the  dispersed  passions  are  collected  into  one,  a  superior 
degree  of  thai  passion.  That  is,  in  other  words,  the  grief 
and  joy  being  intermingled  w^iih  each  other,  by  means  of 
the  contrary  views  of  the  imagination,  produce  by  their  union 
the  passions  of  hope  and  fear. 

Upon  this  head  there  may  be  started  a  ver)^  curious  ques- 
tion  concerning  that  contrariety  of  passions,  which  is  our 
present  subject  'Tis  observable,  that  where  the  objects  of 
contrary  passions  are  presented  at  once,  beside  the  encreasc 
of  the  predominant  passion  (which  has  been  already  ex* 
plain'd,  and  commonly  arises  at  their  first  shock  or  ren- 
counter) it  sometimes  happens,  that  both  the  passions  exist 
successively,  and  by  short  intervals;  sometimes,  that  they 
destroy  each  other,  and  neither  of  them  takes  place;  and 
sometimes  that  both  of  them  remain  united  in  the  mind.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  ask'd,  by  what  theory  we  can  explain 
these  variations,  and  to  what  general  principle  we  can  reduce 
them. 

When  the  contrary  passions  arise  from  objects  entirely 
different,  ihey  take  place  alternately,  the  want  of  relation  in 
the  ideas  seperating  the  impressions  from  each  other,  and 
preventing  their  opposition.  Thus  when  a  man  is  afflicted 
for  the  loss  of  a  law-suit,  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  son, 
the  mind   running   from   the  agreeable  to   the  calamitous 
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Pa^t  IlL  able  ^^^^  ^.j^j^  whatever  celerity  it  may  perform  ihis  motion,  can 
ftkewia      ^cly  temper  the  one  affection  with  the  other,  and  remain 
^^  twtxt  them  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

y  II  more  easily  attains  that  calm  situation,  when  the  same 
^  vent  is  of  a  mixt  nature,  and  contains  something  adverse  and 
Pfeomething  prosperous  in  its  different  circumstancea  For  in 
that  case,  both  the  passions,  mingling  with  each  other  by 
means  of  the  relation,  become  mutually  destructive,  and  Icaw 
the  mind  in  perfect  tranquility. 

But  suppose,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  object  Is  not 
a  compound  of  good  or  evil,  but  is  consider  d  as  probable  or 
improbable  in  any  degree;  in  that  case  I  assert,  that 
contrary  passions  will  both  of  them  be  present  at  once  in 
soul,  and  instead  of  destroying  and  tempering  each  otl 
will  subsist  together^  and  produce  a  third  impression 
affection  by  their  union.  Contrary  passions  are  not  capable 
of  destroying  each  other,  except  when  iheir  contrary  move- 
ments exactly  rencounter,  and  are  opposite  in  their  direction, 
as  well  as  in  the  sensation  they  produce.  This  exact 
counter  depends  upon  the  relations  of  those  ideas,  from  whi 
they  are  deriv'd,  and  is  more  or  less  perfect,  according  to 
degrees  of  the  relation.  lo  the  case  of  probability  the  con* 
trary  chances  are  so  far  related,  that  they  determine  concern* 
ing  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  same  object*  But 
ihis  relation  is  far  from  being  perfect ;  since  some  of  the 
chances  lie  on  the  side  of  existence,  and  others  on  thai 
of  non-existence  ;  which  are  objects  altogelher  incompatil 
'Tis  impossible  by  one  steady  view  to  survey  the  opj 
chances,  and  the  events  dependent  on  them;  but 
necessary,  thai  the  imagination  shoii'd  run  alternately  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  Each  view  of  the  imagination  pro* 
duces  its  peculiar  passion,  which  decays  away  by  degrees, 
and  is  follow'd  by  a  sensible  vibration  after  the  stroke.  The 
incompatibility  of  the  views  keeps  the  passions  from  shocking 
in  a  direct  line,  if  that  expression  may  be  allowed ;  and  yet 
their  relation  is  sufficient  to  mingle  their  fainter  emotioni* 
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'Tis  after  this  manner   ihai  hope  and  fear  arise  from  the  Sect, 
diflTerent  mixture  of  these  opposite  passions  of  grief  and  joy,  ^~7^ 
and  from  their  imperfect  union  and  conjimction.  ^,>^^/ 

Upon  the  whole,  contrary  passions  succeed  each  other  alter-  P<isshn 
nately^  when  they  arise  from  different  objects  :  They  muiyally 
destroy  each  other,  when  they  proceed  from  different  parts  of 
the  same :  And  they  subsist  both  of  them,  and  mingle 
logether,  when  they  are  derivM  from  the  contrary  and  in* 
compatible  chances  or  possibilities,  on  which  any  one  object 
depends.  The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  is  plainly 
seen  in  this  whole  affair.  If  the  objects  of  the  contrary 
passions  l>e  totally  different,  the  passions  are  like  two 
opposite  h'quors  in  different  bottles,  which  have  no  influence 
on  each  other.  If  the  objects  be  intimately  connected,  the 
passions  are  like  an  ah  ah  and  an  acid,  which,  being  mingled, 
destroy  each  other.  If  the  relation  be  more  imperfect,  and 
consists  in  the  contradictory  views  of  the  same  object,  the 
passions  are  like  oil  and  vinegar,  which,  however  mingledi 
never  perfectly  unite  and  incorporate. 

As  the  hypothesis  concerning  hope  and  fear  carries  its  own 
evidence  along  with  it,  we  shall  be  the  more  concise  in  our 
proofs.  A  few  strong  arguments  are  better  than  many  weak 
ones. 

The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the  chances 
are  equal  on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  can  be  discover'd 
in  tlie  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  situation  the  passions 
are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the  mind  has  then  tlie  least 
foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  is  toss'd  with  the  greatest  un* 
certainty.  Throw  in  a  superior  degree  of  probability  to  the 
side  of  grief,  you  immediately  see  that  passion  diffuse  itself 
over  the  composition,  and  tincture  it  into  fear.  Encrease  the 
probability,  and  by  that  means  the  grief,  the  fear  prevails 
still  more  and  more,  till  at  last  it  runs  insensibly,  as  the  joy 
continually  diminishes,  into  pure  grief.  After  you  have 
brought  it  to  this  situation,  diminish  the  grief,  after  the  same 
manner  that  you  encreas'd  it ;  by  diminishing  the  probability 


on  that  side,  and  you'll  see  the  passion  clear  every  momeDt, 

'till  it  changes  insensibly  into  hope :  which  aeain  runs,  after 
T  Of  the  will   ,  ^  u      /     J  •        • 

mtd  direct   ^"'^  ^^"^^  manner,  by  slow  degrees,  into  joy,  as  you  encrcase 

Miimi,     that  part  of  the  composition  by  the  encrease  of  the  prob* 

ability.    Are  not  these  as  plain  proofs,  that  the  passions  of 

fear  and  hope  are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  'tis 

a  proof,  that  a  coloured  ray  of  ihe  sun  passing  thro'  a  prism, 

is  a  composition  of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminish  or 

encrease  the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  prevail  propor- 

lionably  more  or  less  in  the  composition  ?   I  am  sure  neither 

natural  nor  moral  philosophy  admits  of  stronger  proofs. 

Probability  is  of  two  kinds,  either  when  the  object  is  really 
in  itself  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by  chance ;  or  when, 
tho'  the  object  be  already  certain,  yet  'tis  uncertain  lo  our 
judgment,  which  finds  a  number  of  proofs  on  each  side  o(_ 
the  question.  Both  these  kinds  of  probabUities  cause  fa 
and  hope ;  which  can  only  proceed  from  that  property, 
which  they  agree,  viz-  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  they 
bestow  on  the  imagination  by  that  contrariety  of  views,  wbii 
is  common  to  both* 

Tis  a  probable  good  or  evil,  that  commonly  produces 
hope  or  fear;  because  probability,  being  a  wavering  and 
unconstant  method  of  surveying  an  object,  causes  naturally 
a  like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  passion.  But  we  may 
observe,  that  wherever  from  other  causes  this  mixture  can  be 
produced,  the  passions  of  fear  and  hope  will  arise,  even  tho' 
there  be  no  probability ;  which  must  be  allow'd  to  be 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  present  hypothesis. 

We  find  that  an  evil,  barely  conceiv'd  as  possihU^  does 
sometimes  produce  fear ;  especially  if  the  evil  be  very  gre 
A  man  cannot  think  of  excessive  pains  and  tortures  wit  ha 
trembling,  if  he  be  in  the  least  danger  of  suffering  the 
The   smallness   of  the   probability  is  compensated  by 
greatness  of  the  evil ;    and  the  sensation  is  equally  lively,  i 
if  the  evil  were  more  probable.     One  view  or  glimpse  of  i 
former,  has  the  same  effect  as  several  of  the  latter. 


But  they  are  not  only  possible  evils,  that  cause  fear,  but  Sect. 


even  some  allow'd  to  be  impossible ;  as  when  we  tremble  on 
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the  brink  of  a  precipice,  tho'  we  know  ourselves  to  be  in  jireci 
perfect  security,  and  have  it  in  our  choice  whether  wc  will  fusion 
advance  a  step  farther.  This  proceeds  from  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  evil,  which  influences  the  imagination  in  ihe 
same  manner  as  the  certainty  of  it  wou'd  do  •,  but  being 
encounter*d  by  the  reflection  on  our  security,  is  immediately 
retracted,  and  causes  the  same  kind  of  passion,  as  when 
from  a  contrariety  of  chances  contrary  passions  are  produc'd. 

Evils,  that  are  certain^  have  sometimes  the  same  effect  in 
producing  fear,  as  the  possible  or  impossible.  Thus  a  man 
in  a  strong  prison  well-guarded,  without  the  least  means  of 
escape,  trembles  at  the  thought  of  the  rack,  to  which  he 
is  sentenc'd.  This  happens  only  when  the  certain  evil  is 
terrible  and  confounding;  in  which  case  the  mind  con- 
tinually rejects  it  with  horror,  while  it  continually  presses  in 
upon  the  thought.  The  evil  is  there  fix'd  and  establish'd, 
but  the  mind  cannot  endure  to  fix  upon  it;  from  which 
fluctuation  and  uncertainly  there  arises  a  passion  of  much 
the  same  appearance  with  fear. 

But  'tis  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  as  to  its 
existeme,  but  also  as  to  its  kind,  that  fear  or  hope  arises. 
Let  one  be  told  by  a  person,  whose  veracity  he  cannot  doubt 
of,  that  one  of  his  sons  is  suddenly  kiU'd,  'tis  evident  the 
passion  this  event  wou'd  occasion,  wou'd  not  settle  into  pure 
grief,  till  he  got  certain  information,  which  of  his  sons  he 
had  lost.  Here  there  is  an  evil  certain^  but  the  kind  of  it 
uncertain  :  Consequently  the  fear  we  fee!  on  this  occasion  is 
without  the  least  mixture  of  joy,  and  arises  merely  from  the 
fluctuation  of  the  fancy  betwixt  its  objects.  And  tho'  each 
side  of  the  question  produces  here  the  same  passion,  yet  thai 
passion  cannot  settle,  but  receives  from  the  imagination  a 
uemulous  and  unsteady  motion,  resembling  in  its  cause,  as 
well  as  in  its  sensation^  the  mixture  and  contention  of  grief 
and  joy. 
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[Part  HI.       From  these  principles  we  may  account  for  a  phseoomeaoD 
'•        in  the  passions,  which  at  first  sight  seems  very  extraordinar), 

'  W  d^t  ^''^-  *^^'  surprize  is  apt  to  change  into  fear,  and  every  thing 
that  is  unexpected  affrights  us.  The  most  obvious  con- 
clusion from  this  is,  that  human  nature  is  in  general  pusUani- 
mous ;  since  upon  the  sudden  appearance  of  any  object  ive 
immediately  conclude  it  to  be  an  evil,  and  without  waiting 
till  we  can  examine  its  nature,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
are  at  first  affected  with  fear.  This  I  say  is  the  most  obvious 
conclusion ;  but  upon  farther  examination  we  shall  find  that 
the  phoDnomenon  is  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
suddenness  and  strangeness  of  an  appearance  naturally  excite 
a  commotion  in  the  mind^  like  every  thing  for  which  we  are 
not  prepar'd,  and  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed.  This 
commotion,  again,  naturally  produces  a  curiosity  or  inquisi- 
livenesSt  which  being  very  violent,  from  the  strong  and 
sudden  impulse  of  the  object,  becomes  uneasy,  and  re- 
sembles in  its  fluctuation  and  tincertainly,  the  sensation  of 
fear  or  the  mix'd  passions  of  grief  and  joy.  This  image  of 
fear  naturally  converts  into  the  thing  itself,  and  gives  us  a 
real  apprehension  of  evil,  as  the  mind  always  forms  its  judg- 
ments more  from  its  present  disposition  than  from  the  nature 
of  its  objects. 

Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  have  a  strong  connexion 
with  fear,  even  tho*  they  do  not  cause  any  opposition  of 
passions  by  the  opposite  views  and  considerations  the) 
present  to  us,  A  jierson.  who  has  left  his  friend  in  any 
malady,  will  feel  more  anxiety  upon  his  account,  than  if  he 
were  present,  tho'  perhaps  he  is  not  only  int^pable  of  giving 
him  assistance,  but  likewise  of  judging  of  the  event  of  his 
sickness.  In  this  case^  tbo*  the  principal  object  of  the 
passion,  vn,  the  life  or  death  of  his  friend,  be  to  him  equ 
uncertain  when  present  as  when  absent;  yet  there  are: 
thousand  little  circumstances  of  his  friend*s  situadon 
condition,  the  knowledge  of  which  fixes  the  idea,  and  prcvent^i 
tliat  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  so  near  ally'd  to  fear,     Uq 


certainty  is,  indeed,  in  one  respect  as  near  ally'd  to  hope  as  Sect.  I5C.^ 
to  fear,  since  it  makes  an  essential  part  in  the  composition         *• 
of  the  former  passion ;  but  the  reason,  why  it  inclines  not  to  ^^^/ 
that  side,  is,  that   uncertainty  alone  is   uneasy,  and  has  zpasshm. 
relation  of  impressions  to  the  uneasy  passions, 

*Tis  thus  our  uncertainty  concerning  any  minute  circum- 
stance  relating  to  a  person  encreases  our  apprehensions  of 
his  death  or  misfortune.  Horace  has  remarked  this  phae- 
nomenoa 

Ut  asndem  tmplumihus  puUm  avu 

Strpentium  aitapnts  (imH^ 
Magls  rtiidis ;  n^n,  ut  cufsii,  auxili 
Lntura  plus  pre sftti tints. 

But  this  principle  of  the  connexion  of  fear  with  uncer- 
tainty I  carry  farther,  and  observe  that  any  doubt  produces 
that  passion,  even  tho'  it  presents  nothing  to  us  on  any  side 
but  what  is  good  and  desireable.  A  virgin,  on  her  bridal- 
night  goes  to  bed  full  of  fears  and  apiirehensions,  tho*  she 
expects  nothing  but  pleasure  of  the  highest  kind,  and  what 
she  has  long  wish'd  for.  The  newness  and  greatness  of  the 
event,  the  confusion  of  wishes  and  joys,  so  embarrass  the 
mind^  that  it  knows  not  on  what  passion  to  fiX  itself;  from 
whence  arises  a  fluttering  or  unsettledness  of  the  spirits, 
which  beingi  in  some  degree,  uneasy,  very  naturally  de- 
generates into  fear. 

Thus  we  still  find,  that  whatever  causes  any  fluctuation  or 
mixture  of  passions,  with  any  degree  of  uneasiness,  always 
produces  fear,  or  at  least  a  passion  so  Eke  it,  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished. 

I  have  here  confin'd  myself  to  the  examination  of  hope 
and  fear  in  their  most  simple  and  natural  situation,  without 
considering  all  the  variations  they  may  receive  from  the 
mixture  of  different  views  and  reflexions,  Terror,  can- 
siernation,  asicnishmcnt^  anxiety,  and  other  passions  of  that 
kind,  are  nothing  but  diflfercnt  species  and  degrees  of  fear* 
'Tis  easy  to  imagine  how  a  diiferent  situation  of  the  ob\*fet\^ 
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r  a  different  turn  of  thought^  may  change  even  ihe 
f  a  passion;  and  this  may  in  general  account  fc 
^itTdirtct   Particular  sub-divisions  of  the  other  affections,  as  well  as  of 
fear.     Love  may  shew  itself  in  the  shape  of  tenderness, /rie^ 
ship^  intimacy,  esteem,  good-will^  and  in  many  other  app 
ances ;    which  at  the  bottom  are  the  same  affections, 
arise  from  the  same  causes,  tho'  with  a  small  variation,  wh 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  particular  account  of. 
for  this   reason  I  have  all   along  conOn'd  myself  to 
principal  passion. 

The  same  care  of  avoiding  prolixity  is  the  reason  why 
wave  the  examination  of  the  will  and  direct  passions,  as  i 
appear  in  animals ;  since  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  thai 
they  arc  of  the  same  nature,  and  excited  by  the  same  causes 
as  in  human  creatures*  I  leave  this  to  the  reader's 
observation ;  desiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  consider  I 
additional  force  this  bestows  on  the  present  system, 

SECTION   X. 

0/  curmiiyy  or  ihe  imje  of  truth. 

But  melhinks  we  have  been  not  a  Utile  inattenlive  to  run 
over  so  many  different  parts  of  the  human  mind,  and 
examine  so  many  passions,  without  taking  once  into  the 
consideration  that  love  of  truth,  which  was  the  first  source 
all  our  enquiries.  'Twlli  therefore  be  proper,  before 
leave  this  subject,  to  bestow  a  few^  reflexions  on  that  passioi 
and  shew  its  origin  in  human  nature.  'Tis  an  affection  of 
so  peculiar  a  kind,  that  'twoud  have  been  impossible  to  have 
treated  of  it  under  any  of  those  heads,  which  we  hw 
examin'd,  without  danger  of  obscurity  and  confusion. 

Truth  is  of  two  kinds,  consisting  either  in  the  discov 
of  the  proportions  of  ideas,  consider'd  as  such,  or  in  the  o 
formily  of  our  ideas  of  objects  to  their  real  existence. 
certain,  that  tJie  former  species  of  truth,  is  not  desir'd  m\ 


o^fl 


O/ciitie^ 


truth. 


as  truth,  and  that  'lis  not  the  justness  of  our  conclusions,   Sect. 
which  alone  gives  the  pleasure.     For  these  conclusions  are  ^r^*T" 
equally  just,  when  we  discover  the  equality  of  two  bodies  by  Jfy* 
a  pair  of  compasses,  as  when  we  learn  it  by  a  mathematical  iov€i^ 
denionstraiion ;  and  iho*  in  the  one  case  the  proofs  be  de- ' 
monsiraiive,  and  in  the  other  only  sensible,  yet  generally 
speaking,  the  mind  acquiesces  with  equal  assurance  in  the 
one  as  in   the  other.     And  in  an   arithmetical   operation, 
where  both  the  truth  and  the  assurance  are  of  the  same 
nature,  as  in  the  most  profound   algebraical  problem,  the 
pleasure  is  very  inconsiderable,  if  ralher  it  does  not  degene- 
rate into  pain:  Which  is  an  evident  proof,  that  die  satisfac- 
lion,  which  we  sometimes  receive  from  the  discovery  of  truth, 
proceeds  not  from  it,  merely  as  such*  but  only  as  endow'd 
with  certain  qualities. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  circumstance  requisite  to 
render  truth  agreeable,  is  the  genius  and  capacity,  which  is 
employ'd  in  its  invention  and  discovery.  What  is  easy  and 
obvious  is  never  valued;  and  even  what  is  in  ?/j^// difficult,  if 
we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  without  difficulty,  and  with- 
out any  stretch  of  thought  or  judgment,  is  but  little  regarded. 
We  love  to  trace  the  demonstrations  of  mathematicians  ;  but 
shou'd  receive  small  entertainment  from  a  person,  who 
shou'd  barely  inform  us  of  the  proportions  of  lines  and 
angles,  iho*  we  repos*d  the  utmost  confidence  both  in  his 
judgment  and  veracity.  In  this  case  'tis  sufficient  to  have 
cars  to  learn  the  truth*  We  never  are  obliged  to  fix  our 
attention  or  exert  our  genius ;  which  of  all  other  exercises  of 
the  mind  is  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

But  tho'  the  exercise  of  genius  be  the  principal  source  of 
that  satisfaction  we  receive  from  the  sciences,  yet  I  doubt,  if 
it  be  alone  sufficient  to  give  us  any  considerable  enjoyment 
The  truth  we  discover  must  also  be  of  some  importance. 
'Tis  easy  to  multiply  algebraical  problems  to  infinity,  nor  is 
tliere  any  end  in  the  discovery  of  the  proportions  of  conic 
sections  ;  tho*  few  mathematicians  take  any  pleasure  in  these 
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AkTllL  researchea,  but  turn  their  thoughts  to  what  is  more  useful 
and  important.  Now  the  question  is,  after  what  manner  ihb 
utility  and  importance  operate  upon  us?  The  difficulty  on 
this  head  arises  from  hence,  that  many  philosophers  have 
consumed  their  time,  have  desiroy*d  their  health,  and  neg- 
lected their  fortune,  in  the  search  of  such  truths,  as  they 
esteem'd  importfnt  and  useful  to  the  world,  tho'  it  appear*d 
from  their  whole  conduct  and  behaviour,  that  they  were  not 
cndow'd  with  any  share  of  public  spirit,  nor  had  any  concern 
for  the  interests  of  mankind.  Were  ihey  convinc'd,  that 
their  discoveries  were  of  no  consequence,  they  wou'd  entirely 
lose  all  relish  for  their  studies,  and  that  iho*  the  conse- 
quences be  entirely  indifferent  to  them  ;  which  seems  to  be 
a  contradiction. 

To  remove  this  contradiction,  we  must  consider,  that  there 
are  certain  desires  and  inclinations^  which  go  no  farther  than 
the  imagination,  and  are  rather  the  faint  shadows  and 
images  of  passions,  than  any  real  affections.  Thus,  suppose 
a  mah,  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  fortifications  of  any  cit 
considers  their  strength  and  advantages,  natural  or  acquir'd 
obser\^es  the  disposition  and  contrivance  of  the  bastioa 
ramparts,  mines,  and  other  military  works ;  'tis  plain,  that ' 
proportion  as  all  these  are  fitted  to  attain  their  ends,  he  will 
receive  a  suitable  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  This  pleasure, 
as  it  arises  from  the  utility,  not  the  form  of  the  objects,  can 
be  no  other  than  a  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants,  for  whose 
secunly  all  this  art  is  employ 'd ;  tho*  'tis  possible,  that  this 
person,  as  a  stranger  or  an  enemy,  may  in  his  heart  have  no 
kindness  for  them,  or  may  even  entertain  a  hatred  against 
thera. 

It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  such  a  remote  sympathy  is 
a  very  slight  foundation  for  a  passion,  and  that  so  much 
industry  and  application,  as  we  frequently  obsen'e  in  philo- 
sophers, can  never  be  deriv'd  from  so  inconsiderable  an 
original*  But  here  I  return  to  what  I  have  already  remark*d« 
that  the  pleasure  of  study  consists  chiefly  in  the  action  of  ibe 


mind,  and  the  exercise  of  the  genius  and  understanding  in  Sect.  X, 
the  discovery  or  conapreheosion  of  any  truth.     If  the  im-         '^ , 
portance  of  the  truth  be  requisite  to  compleat  the  pleasure,  stiy^oriht 
*ti3  not  on  account  of  any  considerable  addition,  which  oi^o^of 
itself  it  brings  to  our  enjoyment,  but  only  because  *tis,  in  ^^   * 
some  measure!  requisite  to  fix  our  attention*     When  we  are 
careless  and  inattentive,  the  same  action  of  the  understanding 
has  no  effect  upon  us,  nor  is  able  to  convey  any  of  that 
satisfaction,  which  arises  from  it,  when  we  are  in  another 
disposition, 

But  beside  the  action  of  the  muid,  which  is  the  principal 
foundation  of  the  pleasure,  there  is  likewise  requir'd  a  degree 
of  success  in  the  attainment  of  the  end,  or  the  discovery  of 
that  truth  we  examine.  Upon  this  head  I  shall  make  a  general 
remark,  which  may  be  useful  on  many  occasions,  viz*  that 
where  the  mind  pursues  any  end  with  passion;  tho*  that  pas* 
sion  be  not  deriv*d  originally  from  the  end»  but  merely  from 
the  action  and  pursuit;  yet  by  the  natural  course  of  the 
affections,  we  acquire  a  concern  for  the  end  itself,  and  are 
uneasy  under  any  disappointment  we  meet  with  in  the  pur- 
suit of  it.  This  proceeds  from  the  relation  and  parallel 
direction  of  the  passions  above- mentioned* 

To  illustrate  all  this  by  a  similar  instance,  I  shall  observe, 
that  there  cannot  be  two  passions  more  nearly  resembling 
each  other,  than  those  of  hunting  and  philosophy,  whatever 
disproportion  may  at  first  sight  appear  betwixt  them.  'Tis 
evident,  that  the  pleasure  of  hunting  consists  in  the  action  of 
the  mind  and  body ;  the  motion,  the  attention,  the  difficulty, 
and  the  uncertaint}\  'Tis  evident  likewise,  that  these  actions 
must  be  attended  with  an  idea  of  utility,  in  order  to  their 
having  any  effect  upon  us.  A  man  of  the  greatest  fortune, 
and  the  farthest  removed  from  avarice,  tho*  he  takes  a  pleasure 
in  hunting  after  partridges  and  pheasants,  feels  no  satisfaction 
in  shooting  crows  and  magpies ;  and  that  because  he  con- 
siders the  first  as  fit  for  the  table,  and  the  other  as  entirely 
useless.     Here  'tis  certain,  that  the  utility  or  im^TV^tvc^  tA 
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ART  IIJ.  itself  causes  no  real  passion,  hnx  is  only  requisite  to 

ihe  imagination ;  and  the  same  person,  who  over-looks  a 
limes  greater  profit  in  any  other  subject,  is  pleas*d  to  bring 
home  half  a  dozen  woodcocks  or  plovers,  after  having  em* 
ploy*d  several  hours  in  hunting  after  them.  To  make  lhe_ 
parallel  betAw-ixt  hunting  and  philosophy  more  compleat, 
may  observe,  that  tho'  in  both  cases  the  end  of  our  acttd 
may  in  itself  be  d^spis'd,  yet  in  the  heat  of  the  action 
acquire  such  an  attention  to  this  end,  that  we  are  very  uneasy 
under  any  disappointments,  and  are  sorry  when  we  either  miss 
our  game,  or  fjll  into  any  error  in  our  reasoning. 

If  we  want  another  parallel  to  these  affections,  we  ma? 
consider  the  passion  of  gaming,  which  affords  a  pleasure 
from  the  same  principles  as  hunting  and  philosophy.  Ii  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  pleasure  of  gaming  arises  not  from 
interest  alone ;  since  many  leave  a  sure  gain  for  this  enter- 
tainment :  Neither  is  it  derived  from  the  game  alone ;  stnce 
the  same  persons  have  no  satisfaction,  when  they  play  for 
nothing :  But  proceeds  from  both  these  causes  united,  tho' 
separately  they  have  no  effect*  'Tis  here,  as  in  certain 
chymical  preparations,  where  the  mixture  of  two  dear  and 
transparent  liquids  produces  a  third,  which  is  opaque  and 
colour'd. 

The  interest,  which  we  have  in  any  game,  engages  our 
attention,  without  which  we  can  have  no  enjoyment,  either 
in  that  or  in  any  other  action.  Our  attention  being  once 
engag'd,  the  difFicuUy,  variety,  and  sudden  reverses  of  forlQiie, 
still  farther  interest  us ;  and  tis  from  that  concern  onr  sau»- 
faction  arises.  Human  life  is  so  tiresome  a  scene,  and  men 
generally  are  of  such  indolent  dispositions,  that  whatemer 
amuses  them,  tho'  by  a  passion  mixt  with  pain,  does  in  the 
main  give  them  a  sensible  pleasure.  And  this  pleasure  b  here 
encreas'd  by  the  nature  of  the  objects*  which  being  sensibk, 
and  of  a  narrow  compass,  are  entered  into  with  facility,  and 
aje  agreeable  to  the  imagination. 

The  same  theory,  that  accounts  for  the  low  o 


mathematics  and  algebra,  may  be  extended  to  morals,  politics,   Sect,  X. 
nalural  philosophy,  and  other  studies,  where  we  consider  not        '* 
the  abstract  relations  of  ideas,  but  their  real  connexions  and  j,/j"^7  Mtf 
existence.     But  beside  the  love  of  knowledge,  whtch  displays  l(n^  0/ 
itself  in  the  sciences,  there  is  a  certain  cariosity  implanted  in  ^^^^* 
human  nature,  which  is  a  passion  derived  from  a  quite  dif- 
ferent principle.     Some  people  have  an  insatiable  desire  of 
knowing  the  actions  and  circumstances  of  their  neighbours, 
tho'  their  interest  be  no  way  concern'd  in  them,  and  they 
must  entirely  depend  on   others  for  their  information;    in 
which  case  there  is  no  room  for  study  or  application.     Let 
us  search  for  the  reason  of  this  phaenomenon. 

It  has  been  prov'd  at  large,  that  the  influence  of  belief  is 
at  once  to  inliven  and  infix  any  idea  in  the  imagination,  and 
prevent  all  kind  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty  about  it.  Both 
these  circumstances  are  advantageous.  By  the  vivacity  of  the 
'idea  we  interest  the  fancy,  and  produce,  tho'  in  a  lesser 
degree,  the  same  pleasure,  which  arises  from  a  moderate  pas- 
sion. As  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  gives  pleasure,  so  its  cer- 
tainty prevents  uneasiness,  by  fixing  one  particular  idea  in 
the  mind,  and  keeping  it  from  wavering  in  ihe  choice  of  its 
objects.  'Tis  a  quahty  of  human  nature,  which  is  conspicuous 
on  many  occasions,  and  is  common  l)Olh  to  the  mind  and 
body,  that  too  sudden  and  nolent  a  change  is  unpleasant  to 
us,  and  that  however  any  objects  may  in  themselves  be  indif- 
ferent, yet  their  alteration  gives  uneasiness.  As  'tis  the  nature 
of  doubt  to  cause  a  variation  in  the  thought,  and  transport  us 
suddenly  from  one  idea  to  another,  it  must  of  consequence 
be  the  occasion  of  pain.  This  pain  chiefly  takes  place,  where 
interest,  relation,  or  the  greatness  and  novelty  of  any  event 
interests  us  in  it.  'Tis  not  every  matter  of  fact,  of  which  we 
have  a  curiosity  to  be  inform/d ;  neither  are  they  such  only 
as  we  have  an  interest  to  know,  *Tis  sufiicient  if  the  idea 
strikes  on  us  with  such  force,  and  concerns  us  so  nearly,  as 
lo  give  us  an  uneasiness  in  its  instability  and  inconstancy. 
A  stranger,  when  he  arrives  first  at  any  town,  may  be  entirely 
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Part  III.  indifferent  about  knowing  ihe  history  and  adventures  of  tbe 
inhabitants ;  but  as  he  becomes  farther  acquainted  v^  ith  them, 
and  has  liv'd  any  considerable  time  among  them,  he  acquires 
the  same  curiosity  as  ihe  natives.  When  we  are  reading  the 
history  of  a  nation,  we  may  have  an  ardent  desire  of  clearing 
up  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  ihat  occurs  in  it;   but  become 


Ofthe 
will  and 
direct 
passions. 


careless  in  such  resc 
are,  in  a  great  measu 


:i  the  ideas  of  these  events 


BOOK    IIL 

OF  MORALS. 

PART    I- 
OF  VIRTUE  AND    VICE  IN  GENERAL. 

SECTION  L 

Moral  Dislifutiom  not  itrivd  from  Reason, 

Thcre  is  an  inconvenience  which  attends    all   abstruse    Srct.  I 
reasoning,  tliat  it  may  silence,  without  convincing  an  an-        ^' 
tagonist,  and  requires  the  same  intense  study  to  make  us  distinctions 
sensible  of  its  force,  that  was  at  first  requisite  for  its  inven-  not  derived 
tion.    When  we  leave  our  closet,  and  engage  in  the  common ^^^^^ 
affairs  of  life,  its  conclusions  seem  to  vanish,  like  the  phan- 
loms  of  the  night  on  the  appearance  of  the  morning;  and 
'tis  difficult  for  us  to  retain  even  that  conviction,  which  we 
had  attained  with  difficulty.     This  is  stiD  more  conspicuous 
in  a  long  chain  of  reasoning,  where  we  must  preserve  to  the 
end  the   evidence  of  the  first  propositions,  and  where  we 
often  lose  sight  of  all  the  most  receiv'd  maxims,  either  of 
philosophy  or  common  life*      I  am  not,  however,  without 
hopes,  that  the   present  system  of  philosophy  will  acquire 
new  force  as  it  advances ;  and  that  our  reasonings  concerning 
morals  will  corroborate  whatever  has  been  said  concerning 
ihe  understanding  and  the  passions.     Morality  is  a  subject 
ihat  interests  us  above  all   others:    We   fancy  the  peace 
of  society  to  be  at  stake  in  every  decision  concerning  it ; 
and  'tis  evident,  that  this  concern  must  make  our  specula- 
tions appear  more  real  and  solid,  than  where  the  subject  iSp 
in  a  great  mea!>ure,  indifferent  to  us.     What  affects  us,  we 
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Part  L  conclude  can  never  be  a  chimera;  and  as  our  passion  t! 
^  engag'd  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  we  naturally  think  thai 
^J'^'a^in  ^^^  question  lies  within  human  comprehension;  which,  in 
fntraL  Other  cases  of  this  nature,  we  are  apt  to  entertain  some 
doubt  of*  Without  this  advantage  I  never  should  have  ven- 
tur'd  upon  a  third  volume  of  such  abstruse  philosophy,  in  an 
age,  wherein  the  greatest  part  of  men  seem  agreed  to  convert 
reading  into  an  amusement,  and  to  reject  every  thing  that 
requires  any  considerable  degree  of  attention  to  be  compre- 
hended. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  nothing  is  ever  pre^nt  to  the 

mind  but  its  perceptions;  and  that  all  the  actions  of  seeing, 
hearing,  judging,  loving,  hating,  and  thinking,  fall  under  this 
denomination.  The  mind  can  never  exert  itself  in  any  action t 
which  w^e  may  not  comprehend  under  the  term  of  pcrcefi/Mfi  i 
and  consequently  that  term  is  no  less  applicable  to  those 
judgments,  by  which  we  distinguish  moral  good  and  evil, 
than  to  every  other  operation  of  the  mind*  To  approve  of 
one  cliaracter,  to  condemn  another,  are  only  so  many 
different  perceptions* 

Now  as  perceptions  resolve  themselves  into  two  kinds* 
mpresswrn  and  ideas^  this  distinction  gives  rise  to  a  questio 
with  which  we  shall  open  up  our  present  enquiry  concemifi 
morals,  Whefhr  'iis  by  means  of  our  ideas  or  impresdons  i 
(iisftngiiish  letwixt  vice  and  virit4e,  and  pronounce  oh  adid 
hlameable  or  praise-worihy  ?  This  will  immediately  cut  ofl 
all  loose  discourses  and  declamations,  and  reduce  us  to  som^ 
thing  precise  and  exact  on  the  present  subject. 

Those  who  affirm  that  virtue  is  nothing  but  a  conformity 
to  reason ,  that  there  are  eternal  fitnesses  and  unfitnesses  of 
things,  which  are  the  same  to  every  rational  being  that  con- 
siders them;  that  the  immutable  measures  of  right  and 
wrong  impose  an  obligation,  not  only  on  human  creatures* 
but  also  on  the  Deity  himself:  All  these  systems  concur  in 
the  opinion,  that  morality,  like  truth,  is  discern'd  merely 


ideas,  and  by  their  juxta-posidon  and  comparison* 
therefore,  to  judge  of  these  systems,  we  need  only  consider,  -,^*t~ 
whether  it  be  possible,  from  reason  alone,  to  distinguish  be-  dutinitum  \ 
twixt  moral  good  and  evil,  or  whether  there  must  concnmoi  dtrH^ 
some  other  principles  to  enable  us  to  make  that  distinction.   >^^^^| 

If  morality  had  naturally  no  influence  on  human  passions 
and  actions,  'twere  in  vain  to  take  such  pains  to  inculcate  it; 
and  nothing  wou'd  be  more  fniitless  than  that  multiiude  of 
rules  and  precepts,  with  which  all  moralists  abound.  Philo- 
sophy is  commonly  divided  into  speculative  and  practkal\ 
and  as  morality  is  always  comprehended  under  the  latter 
division,  *tis  supposed  to  infltience  our  passions  and  actions, 
and  to  go  beyond  the  calm  and  indolent  judgments  of  the 
understanding.  And  this  is  confirm*d  by  common  experi- 
ence, which  informs  us,  that  men  are  often  govern'd  by  their 
duties,  and  are  deter*d  from  some  actions  by  the  opinion  of 
injustice^  and  impell'd  to  others  by  that  of  obligation. 

Since  moral?;,  therefore,  have  an  influence  on  the  actions 
and  affeclions,  it  follows,  that  they  cannot  be  derived  from 
reason ;  and  that  because  reason  alone,  as  we  have  already 
proved,  can  never  have  any  such  influence.  Morals  excite 
passions*  and  produce  or  prevent  actions,  Reason  of  itself 
is  utterly  impotent  in  this  particular.  The  rules  of  morahty, 
therefore,  are  not  conclusions  of  our  reason. 

No  one,  I  believe,  will  deny  the  justness  of  this  inference ; 
nor  is  there  any  other  means  of  evading  it,  than  by  denying 
that  principle,  on  which  it  is  founded.  As  long  as  it  is 
allow'd^  that  reason  has  no  influence  on  our  passions  and 
actions,  'tis  in  vain  to  pretend,  that  morality  is  discover*d 
only  by  a  deduction  of  reason.  An  active  principle  can 
never  be  founded  on  an  inactive ;  and  if  reason  be  inactive 
in  itself,  it  must  remain  so  in  all  its  shapes  and  appearances, 
whether  it  exerts  itself  b  natural  or  moral  subjects,  whether 
it  considers  the  powers  of  external  bodies,  or  the  actions  of 
rational  beings. 

It  would  be  tediou;  to  repeat  all  the  arguments,  by  which 
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Part  I,    I  have  prov'd*,  that  reason  is  perfectly  inert,  and  can  never 

r^^      either  prevent  or  produce  any  action  or  affection.     *Twill  be 
I  and  mre  in  ^^^Y  to  recolJect  what  has  been  said  upon  that  subject    1 
[i^fteraL      shall  only  recall  on  this  occasion  one  of  these  arguments, 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  render  still  more  conclusive,  and 
more  applicable  to  the  present  subject. 

Reason  is  the  discovery  of  truth  or  falshood.  Truth  or 
flilshood  consists  in  an  agreement  or  disagreement  either  to 
the  real  relations  of  ideas,  or  lo  real  existence  and  matter  of 
fact  Whatever,  therefore,  is  not  susceptible  of  this  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  is  incapable  of  being  true  or  false, 
and  can  never  be  an  object  of  our  reason.  Now  'tis  evident 
our  passions,  volitions,  and  actions,  are  not  susceptible  of 
any  such  agreement  or  disagreement;  being  original  facts 
and  realities,  compleat  in  themselves,  and  implying  no  refer- 
ence to  other  passions,  volitions,  and  actions,  'Tisimf  possible, 
therefore,  they  can  be  pronounced  either  true  or  false,  and 
be  either  contrary  or  conformable  to  reason. 

This  argument  is  of  double  advantage  to  our  preseni 
purpose,  For  it  proves  dirtctly^  that  actions  do  not  derive 
their  merit  from  a  conformity  to  reason,  nor  their  blame 
from  a  contrariety  to  it ;  and  it  proves  the  same  truth  more 
indirectly^  by  shewing  us,  that  as  reason  can  never  imme- 
diately prevent  or  produce  any  action  by  contradicting  or 
approving  of  it,  it  cannot  be  the  source  of  moral  good  and 
evilj  which  are  found  to  have  that  influence.  Actions  may 
be  lautiable  or  blameable ;  but  they  cannot  be  reasonable  or 
unreasonable  :  Laudable  or  blameable,  therefore,  are  not  the 
same  with  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  The  merit  and 
demerit  of  actions  frequently  contradict,  and  sometimes  con- 
troul  our  natural  proj^iensities.  But  reason  has  no  such 
influence.  Moral  distinctions,  therefore,  are  not  the  ofTsspr 
of  reason.  Reason  is  wholly  inactive,  and  can  never  be 
source  of  so  active  a  principle  as  conscience,  or  a  sense  ] 
morals. 

*  Book  IL  Pftit  in.  feet.  3* 


But  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  tho'  no  will  or  action  can    S 
be  immediately  contradictory  to  reason,  yet  we  may  find  j*"*T 
such  a  contradiction  in  some  of  the  attendants  of  the  action^  d/sfmctim 
that  is,  in  its  causes  or  effects*     The  action  may  cause  a  ^'  ^^trtv'd 
judgment,  or   may   be   obliqutly  caus'd   by  one,  when  the  reason^ 
judgment  concurs  with  a  passion ;  and  by  an  abusive  way  of 
speaking,  which  philosophy  will  scarce  allow  of,  the  same 
contrariety  may,  upon  ihat  account,  be  ascribed  to  the  action. 
How  far  this  truth  or  falshood  may  be  the  source  of  morals, 
'twill  now  be  proper  to  consider. 

It  has  been  observ'd,  that  reason,  in  a  strict  and  philo- 
sophical sense,  can  have  an  influence  on  our  conduct  only 
after  two  ways ;  Either  when  it  excites  a  passion  by  informing 
us  of  the  existence  of  something  which  is  a  proper  object  of 
it ;  or  when  it  discovers  the  connexion  of  causes  and  effects, 
90  as  to  afford  us  means  of  exerting  any  passion.  These 
are  the  only  kinds  of  judgment,  which  can  accompany  our 
actions,  or  can  be  said  to  produce  ihem  in  any  manner ;  and 
it  must  be  allow' d,  that  these  judgments  may  often  be  false 
and  erroneous.  A  person  may  be  affected  with  passion,  by 
supposing  a  pain  or  pleasure  to  lie  in  an  object,  which  has 
no  tendency  to  produce  either  of  these  sensations,  or  which 
produces  the  contrary  to  what  is  imagined.  A  person  may 
also  take  false  measures  for  the  attaining  his  end,  and  may 
retard,  by  his  foolish  conduct,  instead  of  forwarding  the 
execution  of  any  project  These  false  judgments  may  be 
thought  to  affect  the  passions  and  actions,  which  are  con- 
nected with  them,  and  may  be  said  to  render  them  unreason- 
able, in  a  figurative  and  improper  way  of  speaking*  But  tho* 
this  be  acknowledg'd,  *tis  easy  to  observe,  that  these  errors 
are  so  far  from  being  the  source  of  all  immorality,  that  they 
are  commonly  very  innocent,  and  draw  no  manner  of  guilt 
upon  the  person  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  them. 
They  extend  not  beyond  a  mistake  of  fact,  which  moralists 
have  not  generally  supposed  criminal,  as  being  perfectly 
involuntary.     I  am  more  to  be  lamented  than  b!am*d,  if  I 
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am  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  objectt  lo  pro* 
ducing  pain  or  pleasure,  or  if  I  know  not  the  proper  means 
of  satisfying  my  desires.  No  one  can  ever  regard  such 
errors  as  a  defect  in  my  moral  character.  A  fruit,  for 
instance,  that  is  really  disagreeable,  appears  to  me  at  t 
distance,  and  thro'  mistake  I  fancy  it  to  be  pleasant  and 
delicious.  Here  is  one  error.  I  choose  certain  means  of 
reaching  this  fruit,  which  are  not  proper  for  my  end-  Here 
is  a  second  error ;  nor  is  there  any  third  one,  which  can  ever 
possibly  enter  into  our  reasonings  concerning  actions.  I 
ask,  therefore,  if  a  man,  in  this  situation,  and  guilty  of  these 
two  errors,  is  to  be  regarded  as  vicious  and  criminal,  how- 
ever unavoidable  they  might  have  been  ?  Or  if  it  be  possible 
to  imagine,  that  such  errors  are  the  sources  of  all  in 
morality? 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  if  moral  distill 
tions  be  deriv'd  from  the  truth  or  falsbood  of  those  judgmen 
they  must  take  place  wherever  we  form  the  judgments ; 
will  there  be  any  difference,  whether  the  question  be 
cerning  an  apple  or  a  kingdom,  or  whether  the  error  be 
avoidable  or  unavoidable.  For  as  the  very  essence  of  morality 
is  supposed  to  consist  in  an  agreement  or  (lisagreement 
reason,  the  other  circumstances  are  entirely' arbitrary, 
can  never  either  bestow  on  any  action  the  character 
xdrtuous  or  vicious^  or  deprive  it  of  that  character.  To  whfi 
we  may  add,  that  this  agreement  or  disagreement,  not  admit- 
ting of  degrees,  all  virtues  and  vices  wou'd  of  course  be  equal. 

ShouVl  it  be  pretended,  that  tho*  a  mistake  q{  fad  be  not 
criminal,  yet  a  mistake  of  right  often  is ;  and  that  this  may 
be  the  source  of  immorality  :  I  would  answer,  that  'tis  impos- 
sible such  a  mistake  can  ever  be  the  original  source  of 
immorality,  since  it  supposes  a  real  right  and  wrong ;  that  is, 
a  real  distinction  in  morals,  independent  of  these  judgmeo 
A  mistake,  therefore,  of  right  may  become  a  species 
immorality ;  but  'tis  only  a  secondary  one,  and  is  founded  oT 
some  other,  antecedent  to  it. 
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As  to  those  judgments  which  are  the  efet/s  of  our  actions, 
and  which»  when  false,  cfive  occasion  to  pronounce  the  actions  ,~^] 
contrary  to  truth  and  reason ;  we  may  observe,  that  our  distimiiom 
actions  never  cause  any  judgment,  either  true  or  false,  in  notd4ri^ii\ 
ourselves,  and  that  *lis  only  on  others  they  have  such  an^-^^J^^ 
influence.  'Tis  certain,  that  an  action,  on  many  occasions^ 
may  give  rise  lo  false  conclusions  in  others;  and  that  a 
person,  who  thro'  a  window  sees  any  lewd  behaviour  of  mine 
with  my  neighbour's  wiJe,  may  be  so  SlWpid  &5  W  ihih^lflff 
^ne  IS  certainly  my  own.  In  tnis  respect  my  action  resembles 
somewhat  a  Jye  or  talstiood;  only  with  this  dift'erence,  whicn^ 
is  material,  iliiit  1  perform  not  Tlie  action  witli  any  intention 
or  givmg  rise  10  a  laise  jnagmerU  111  Uhother,l>ui  tn^l^j)'  fu 
satis ty  my  lust  and  passion,  it  causes,  flOWgllU,  i  lillMclKr 
and  lalse  judgment  by  acciaent ;  and  the  falshood  of  its  effects 
may  be  ascribed,  by  some  odd  figurative  way  of  speaking,  to 
the  action  itself.  But  still  I  can  see  no  pretext  of  reason  for 
asserting,  that  the  tendency  to  cause  such  an  error  is  the  first 
spring  or  original  source  of  all  immorality  *, 

*  One  might  think  it  were  entirely  supciflnous  to  prove  tbis»  if  a  Jate 
author  [Wollaston],  who  has  bud  the  good  fortune  lo  obtain  some  repuu- 
don,  hud  not  derionsly  affirmed,  that  siuch  a  falshood  is  the  foundation  of 
all  guilt  and  moral  deformity.  That  we  may  discover  the  fallacy  of  his 
hypothesis,  we  need  only  consider,  that  a  fal&e  conclusion  is  drawn  from  an 
aclion,  only  by  means  of  an  obscurity  of  natural  piinciples,  which  makes 
a  cause  be  lecretly  interrupted  m  its  operation,  by  contrary  causes,  and 
renderE  the  connexion  betwixt  two  objects  uncertain  and  variable.  Now, 
aa  a  like  tmcertninty  and  variety  of  causes  take  place,  even  in  natural 
objects,  and  produce  a  like  error  in  our  judgment,  if  that  tendency  to 
produce  error  were  the  very  essence  of  vice  and  immorality,  it  should 
follow,  that  even  inanimate  objects  might  be  vicious  and  immoral. 

'Tis  in  vain  to  urge,  that  inanimate  objects  act  without  liberty  and 
cbaice.  For  as  bt>crty  and  choice  are  not  necessary  to  make  an  action 
produce  in  us  an  erroneous  conclusion,  they  can  be,  in  no  respect, 
e<sential  to  morality ;  and  I  do  not  readily  perceive,  upon  this  system, 
how  they  can  ever  come  to  be  regarded  by  it.  If  the  tendency  to  cause 
error  tje  the  origin  of  immorality,  that  tendency  and  immorality  wou'd 
In  every  case  be  inseparable. 

Add  to  tht«,  that  it  I  bad  used  the  precaution  of  shutting  the  windows, 
while  I  indulged  myself  in  those  liberties  with  my  neighbour's  wife,  1 
should  have  been  guilty  of  no  immorality  ;  and  th«t  becnuHe  my  action, 
t)cing  perfectly  conceaf  d,  wou'd  have  had  no  tendency  to  produce  any 
false  conclusion. 

H  h 
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fOfvirtut 

^ui  vite  in 
gemral. 


Thus  upon  the  whole,  'ds  impossible^  that  the  distinctioo 
betwixt  roonil  good  and  evil,  can  be  made  by  reason ;  since 
that  distinction  has  an  influence  upon  our  actions,  of  which 
reason  alone*  is  incapable.  Reason  and  judgment  may, 
indeed,  be  the  mediate  cause  of  an  action,  by  prompting,  or 
by  directing  a  passion :  But  it  is  not  pretended,  that  a  judg- 
ment of  this  kind,  either  in  its  truth  or  falshood,  is  attended 
with  virtue  or  vice.     And  as  to  the  judgments,  which  ire 


For  the  same  remson,  a  thief,  who  steaU  in  by  a  ladder  at  a  wiiidoir» 
and  takes  all  imaginable  care  to  cause  no  disturbance,  is  in  no  reipeci 
foiminal.  For  eilher  he  will  not  be  perceiv'd,  or  if  he  t>c,  His  tmpostihle 
he  can  prodticc  any  error,  nor  will  any  one,  from  these  ctrcmnstinoesy 
take  him  to  be  other  than  what  he  really  b. 

*Tls  well  known,  that  those  who  are  squint-ftgfatecl,  do  tctj  reat^y 
cause  mistakes  in  oiherSr  and  that  we  imagine  they  salute  or  &rt  ulkiag 
to  one  person,  while  they  address  themselves  to  another.  Are  they 
therefore,  upon  that  account^  immoral? 

Besides,  we  may  easily  observe,  that  tn  all  those  arguments  Ibere  li 
an  evident  reasoning  in  a  circle.  A  peison  who  tak«  posaeasioD  ol 
an^htr'^  goods,  and  uses  thera  as  his  ffwnf  in  a  manner  deelaies  Ijien  Co 
be  his  own ;  and  this  fabhood  is  the  source  of  the  immorality  of  lqji»- 
ticc.  Bat  is  property,  or  right,  or  obligation,  intelligible,  wif 
Antecedent  morality  ? 

A  man  that  is  ungnitefal  to  his  benefactor,  in  a  manner  affirms, 
he  never  received  any  favours  from  him.  But  in  what  manner? 
because  'tis  his  duty  to  be  grateful?  But  this  siipp>osct,  that  there 
some  antecedent  mie  of  duty  and  morals.  Is  it  because  hnman 
is  generally  grateful,  and  makes  us  conclude,  that  a  man  who  does 
harm  never  received  any  favour  from  the  person  he  hann*d?  Bur 
human  nature  is  not  so  generally  grateful,  as  to  justify  such  a  condttiioii. 
Or  if  it  were,  is  an  exception  to  a  general  mle  in  every  case  criminal, 
for  no  other  reason  than  becaose  it  is  an  exception  ? 

But  what  may  suffice  entirely  to  destroy  this  whimsical  system  is, 
it  leaves  us  under  the  same  difficulty  to  give  a  reasoo  why  tnii 
virtuous  and  falshood  vicious^  as  to  account  for  the  merit  or  torpiti 
of  any  other  action.     I  shall  allow,  if  yon  please,  that  all  immorali 
derived  from  this  supposed  fiilshood  in  action,  provided  you  can 
me  any  plausible  reasoo,  why  such  a  fahhtW  is  immoraK     If  , 
consider  rightly  of  the  matter,  you  will   hnd  yourself  in  the  sai 
difficulty  as  at  the  beginning. 

This  laJit  argument  is  very  conclusive;  because,  If  there  be  not  an 
e\idcnt  merit  or  turpitude  annex'd  to  this  species  of  truth  or  falshood,  tt 
can  never  have  any  influences  upon  our  actions.  For,  who  ever  thought 
of  forbearing  any  action^  because  others  might  ponibly  draw  false  < 
elusions  from  it?  Or,  who  ever  performed  any,  that  be  might  give 
to  true  conclusions? 
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caused  by  our  judgments,  they  can  siiil  less  bestow  tiio^^e    Sec 
moral  qualities  on  the  actions,  which  are  their  causes.  *' 

But  to  be  more  particular,  and  to  shew,  that  those  eternal  t/isiinahnl 
immutable  fitnesses   and  unfitnesses  of  things   cannot  be  w^/  (/fnVd^ 
defended  by  bound  philosophy,  we  may  weigh  the  *^c^llowing^^^'^^^ 
considerations. 

If  the  thought  and  understanding  were  alone  capable 
of  fixing  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  the  character 
of  virtuous  and  vicious  either  must  lie  in  some  relations 
of  objects,  or  must  be  a  matter  of  fact,  which  is  discovered 
by  our  reasoning*  This  consequence  is  evident.  As  the 
operations  of  human  understanding  divide  themselves  into 
two  kinds,  the  comparing  of  ideas,  and  the  inferring  of 
matter  of  fact ;  were  virtue  discover'd  by  the  understanding ; 
it  must  be  an  object  of  one  of  these  operations,  nor  is  there 
any  third  operation  of  the  understanding,  which  can  discover 
it*  There  has  been  an  opinion  very  industriously  propagated 
by  certain  philosophers,  that  morality  is  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration; and  cho'  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  advance 
a  single  step  in  those  demonstrations;  yet  *tis  taken  for 
granted,  that  this  science  may  be  brought  to  an  equal  certainty 
with  geometry  or  algebra.  Upon  this  supposition,  vice  and 
virtue  must  consist  in  some  relations ;  since  'tis  allowed  on  all 
hands^  that  no  matter  of  fact  is  capable  of  being  demon- 
strated. Let  us,  therefore,  begin  with  examining  this  hypo- 
thesis, and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  fix  those  moral  qualities, 
which  have  been  so  long  the  objects  of  our  fruitless  researches. 
Point  out  distinctly  the  relations,  which  constitute  morality  or 
obligation,  that  we  may  know  wherein  they  consist,  and  after 
what  manner  we  must  judge  of  them. 

If  you  assert,  that  vice  and  virtue  consist  in  relations  sus- 
ceptible of  certainty  and  demonst ration  ^  you  must  confine 
yourself  to  those /our  relations,  which  alone  admit  of  that 
degree  of  evidence ;  and  in  that  case  you  run  into  absurdi- 
;ics,  from  which  you  will  never  be  able  to  extricate  yourself. 
For  as  you  make  the  very  essence  of  morality  to  lie  in  the 
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Part  I.  relations,  and  as  there  is  no  one  of  these  relations  but  whai 
is  applicable,  not  only  to  an  irrational,  but  also  to  an  tn- 
anTvio^in  ^rii^^i^  object;  it  followst  that  even  such  objects  must  be 
tneraU  susceptible  of  merit  or  demerit.  Resemblance,  coniraritfy, 
degrees  in  quality^  and  proportions  in  quafUiiy  and  numkr ; 
all  these  relations  belong  as  properly  to  matter,  as  to  oui 
actions,  passions,  and  voli  lions*  'Tis  unquestionable,  there- 
fore, that  morality  lies  not  in  any  of  these  relations,  Dor  the 
sense  of  it  in  their  discovery  \ 

Shou'd  it  be  asserted,  that  the  sense  of  morality  consists  in 
the  discovery  of  some  relation,  distinct  from  thesej  and  that 
oiir  enumeration  was  not  compleat,  when  we  comprehended  all 
demonstrable  relations  under  four  general  heads :  To  this  I 
know  not  what  to  reply,  till  some  one  be  so  good  as  to  pint 
out  to  me  this  new  relation*  'Tis  impossible  to  refute  a 
system,  which  has  never  yet  been  explained.  In  such 
manner  of  fighting  in  the  dark,  a  man  loses  his  blows  in 
air,  and  often  places  them  where  the  enemy  is  not  present, 

I  must,  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  rest  contented 
requiring  the  two  following  condiiions  of  any  one  that  wou' 
underlake  to  clear  up  this  system.  First,  As  moral  good 
and  evil  belong  only  to  the  actions  of  the  mind,  and  arc 
deriv'd  from  our  situation  with  regard  to  external  objects, 
relations,  from  which  these  moral  distinctions  arise,  must 

*  As  a  proof,  how  confiis*d  our  way  of  thinking  on  this  subji 
commonly  is,  we  may  obscrvep  that  those  who  assert,  that  iDoijklitfl 
demoastrabic,  do  not  say,  that  morality  Hci  in  the  relatione,  and  that  the 
relitions  are  distinguishable  by  reason.  They  only  say,  that  reason  c«i 
discover  such  an  set  ion,  in  such  relations,  to  be  virtuous,  and  such  anoifi 
vicious*  It  seems  they  thought  it  sufBcient,  if  they  cou'd  bring  the  wo 
Relationi  into  the  proposition,  withottt  troubling  themselves  whetha 
was  to  the  jmrpose  or  not.  But  here,  I  think,  is  plain  argument.  Dem^ 
strative  reason  discovers  only  relations.  But  that  reaton,  ace 
this  hypothesis,  discovers  also  vice  and  virtue.     These  moral 

therefore,  must  be  relations.     When  we  blame  any  actioti,  in  ■._, 

tion,  the  whole  complicated  object,  of  action  and  situation,  mui»t  fdl 
certain  relations,  wherein  the  essence  of  vice  cont»isls.  This  hypothe 
ii  not  otherwise  intelligible.  For  what  docs  reason  discover^  when  ft 
pfonounces  any  action  vicious?  Does  it  discover  a  relation  or  a  matter 
of  fact?    These  questions  are  decisive,  and  must  not  be  eluded. 
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only  betwixt  internal  actions,  and  external  objects,  and  must    Sect*" 
not  be  applicable  either  to  internal  actions,  compared  among 
themselves,  or  to  external  objects,  when  placed  in  opposition  ^i>J^/,>^j! 
to  other  external  objects.     For  as  morality  is  supposed  to  not  derii^tf 
attend  certain  relations,  if  these  relations  cou'd   lielont?  to^*'"' 
internal  actions  consider'd  singly,  it  wou  d  follow,  that  we 
might  be  guilty  of  crimes  in  ourselveSj  and  independent  of 
our  situation,  with  respect   to   the  universe:    And  in  like 
manner,  if  these  moral  relations  cou'd  be  apply'd  to  external 
objects,  it  wou*d  follow,  that  even  inanimate  beings  wou*d  be 
susceptible  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity.     Now  it  seems 
difficult  lo  imagine,  that  any  relation  can  be  discover'd  be- 
twixt  our    passions,   volitions    and    actions,   compared    to 
external  objects,  which  relation  might  not  belong  either  to 
these  passions  and  volitions,  or  to  these  external  objects, 
compaKd  among  ihtmsdifs^ 

But  it  will  be  still  more  difficult  to  fulfil  the  second  con- 
dition, requisite  to  justify  this  system.  According  to  the 
principles  of  those  who  maintain  an  abstract  rational  differ- 
ence betwixt  moral  good  and  evil,  and  a  natural  fitness  and 
unfitness  of  things,  His  not  only  supposed,  that  these  relations, 
being  eternal  and  immutable,  are  the  same,  when  considered 
by  every  rational  creature,  but  their  effectt  are  also  suppos'd 
to  be  necessarily  the  same ;  and  'tis  concluded  they  have  no 
less,  or  rather  a  greater,  influence  in  directing  the  will  of  the 
deity,  than  in  governing  the  rational  and  virtuous  of  our  own 
species.  These  two  particulars  are  evidently  distinct.  'Tis 
one  thing  to  know  virtue,  and  another  lo  conform  the  will  to 
it-  In  order,  therefore,  to  prove,  that  the  measures  of  right 
and  wrong  are  eternal  laws,  oMtgaioty  on  every  rational 
mind,  'tis  not  sufficient  to  shew  the  relations  upon  which  they 
are  founded :  We  must  also  point  out  the  connexion  betwixt 
the  relation  and  the  will  j  and  must  prove  that  this  connexion 
is  so  necessary,  that  in  every  well-disposed  mind,  it  must 
take  place  and  have  its  influence ;  tho'  the  difiference  betwixt 
these  minds  be  in  other  respects  immense  and  infinite.    Now 
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Part  L    besides  what  I  have  already  prov'd,  that  even  in   humin 

i^rV~      naiure  no  relation  can  ever  alone  produce  any  action;  be- 

undvice  in  ^ides  this,  1  Say,  it  has  been  shewn,  in  treating  of  the  under- 

4rul^      Standing,  that  there  is  no  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  such 

as  this  is  supposed  to  be,  which  is  discoverable  otherwise  than 

by  experience,  and  of  which  we  can  pretend  to  have  any 

security  by  the  simple  consideration  of   the  objects.     All 

beings   in  the  universe,   considered   in   themselves,  appear 

entirely  loose  and  independent  of  each  other.     'Tis  only  by 

experience  we  learn  ihelr  influence  and  connexion;  and  this 

influence  we  ought  never  to  extend  beyond  experience. 

Thus  it  will  be  impossible  to  fulfil  die  firsi  condition  re- 
quired to  the  system  of  eternal  rational  measures  of  right  and 
wrong ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  shew  those  relations,  upon 
which  such  a  distinction  may  be  founded  ;  And  'tis  as  im- 
possible to  fulfil  the  second  condition;  because  we  cannot 
prove  a  priori,  that  these  relations,  if  they  really  existed  and 
were  perceiv'd,  wou'd  be  universally  forcible  and  obligatory. 

But  to  make  these  general  reflexions  more  clear  and 
convincing,  we  may  illustrate  thera  by  some  particular  in- 
stances, wherein  this  character  of  moral  good  or  evil  is  the 
most  universally  acknowledged.  Of  all  crimes  that  human 
creatures  are  capable  of  committing,  the  most  horrid 
unnatural  is  ingratitude,  especially  w^hen  it  is  commiti 
against  parents,  and  appears  in  the  more  flagrant  instanc 
of  wounds  and  death.  This  is  acknowledg'd  by  all  mankia 
philosophers  as  well  as  the  people ;  the  question  only  ani 
among  philosophers,  whether  the  guilt  or  moral  defor 
of  this  action  be  discovered  by  demonstrative  reasoning,  i 
be  felt  by  an  intenial  sense,  and  by  means  of  some  sentimc 
which  the  reflecting  on  such  an  action  naturally  occa$20l( 
This  question  will  soon  be  decided  against  the  fo 
opinion,  if  we  can  shew  the  same  relations  in  other  objec 
without  the  notion  of  any  guilt  or  iniquity  attending  theiB. 
Reason  or  science  is  nothing  but  the  comparing  of  id 
and  die  discovery  of  their  relations ;  and  if  the  same  relaiio 


have  different  characters,  it  must  evidently  follow,  that  those    Sect. 
characters  are  not  discover'd  merely  by  reason.     To  put  the      ~**- 
affair,  therefore,  to  this  trial,  let   us   chuse  any  inanimate  rf,^^^^/iWjr 
object,  such  as  an  oak  or  elm ;  and  let  us  suppose,  that  by  ruft  derived 
the  dropping  of  its  seed,  it  produces  a  saph'iig  below  it,-^^'^ 
which  springing  up  by  degrees,  at  last  overtops  and  destroys 
the  parent  tree :  I  ask,  if  in  this  instance  there  be  wanting 
any  relation,  which  is  discoverable  in  parricide  or  ingratitude? 
Is  not  the  one  tree  the  cause  of  the  other's  existence ;  and 
the  latter  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  former,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  a  child  murders  his  parent?    'Tis  not 
sufficient  to  reply,  that  a  choice  or  will  is  wanting*     For  in 
the  case  of  parricide,  a  will  docs  not  give  rise  to  any  different 
relations,  but  is  only  the  cause  from  which  the  action  is 
deriv'd;  and  consequently  produces  the  same  relations,  ihat 
in  the  oak  or  elm  arise  from  some  other  principles,    'Tis  a 
will  or  choice,  that  determines  a  man  to  kill  his  parent ;  and 
they  are  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  that  determine  a 
sapling  to  destroy  the  oak,  from  which  it  sprung.    Here  then 
the  same  relations  have  different  causes ;  but  stitl  the  relations 
are  the  same;  And  as  their  discovery  is  not  in  both  cases 
attended  with  a  notion  of  immorality,  it  follows,  that  that 
notion  does  not  arise  from  such  a  discovery. 

But  to  chuse  an  instance,  stiU  more  resembling ;  I  would 
fain  ask  any  one,  why  incest  in  the  human  species  is  criminal, 
and  why  the  very  same  action,  and  the  same  relations  in 
animals  have  not  the  smallest  moral  turpitude  and  deformity  ? 
If  it  be  answer 'd,  that  this  action  is  innocent  in  animals, 
because  ihey  have  not  reason  sufficient  to  discover  its  turpi- 
tude; but  that  man,  being  endowed  with  that  faculty,  which 
i)Ughi  to  restrain  him  to  his  duty,  the  same  action  instantly 
becomes  criminal  to  him ;  should  this  be  said,  I  would  reply, 
that  this  is  evidently  arguing  in  a  circle.  For  before  reason 
can  perceive  this  turpitude,  the  turpitude  must  exist;  and 
consequently  is  independent  of  the  decisions  of  our  reason, 
and  is  their  object  more  properly  than  (heir  effect*    Ac- 


cording  to  this  system,  iben,  every  animal,  that  ha 
and  appetite,  and  will ;  that  is,  every  anitna]  must  be  sus- 
/nd^vkiin  '^^P^^tile  of  all  the  same  virtues  and  vices,  for  which  we 
^jmeraJ.  ascribe  praise  and  blame  to  human  creatures.  All  the 
difference  is,  that  our  superior  reason  may  serve  to  discover 
the  vice  or  virtue,  and  by  that  means  may  augment  the  blame 
or  praise :  But  slill  this  discovery  supposes  a  separate  being 
in  these  moral  distinctions,  and  a  being,  which  depends  only 
on  the  will  and  appetite,  and  which,  both  in  thought  and 
reality,  may  be  distinguish'd  from  the  reason.  Animals  are 
susceptible  of  the  same  relations,  with  respect  to  each  other, 
as  the  human  species,  and  therefore  wou*d  also  be  susceptible 
of  the  same  morality,  if  the  essence  of  morality  consisted  in 
these  relations.  Their  want  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason 
may  hinder  them  from  perceiving  the  duties  and  obl»gationg_ 
of  morality,  but  can  never  hinder  these  duties  from  exis 
since  they  must  antecedently  exist,  in  order  to  their  beij 
perceived*  Reason  must  find  them,  and  can  never  produ 
them.  This  argument  deserves  to  be  weighed,  as  being,  | 
my  opinion,  entirely  decisive. 

Nor  does  this  reasoning  only  prove,  that  morality  consists 
not  in  any  relations,  that  are  the  objects  of  science;  bulJ 
examined,  will  prove  with  equal  certainty,  that  it  consists  i 
in  any  maUer  of  fact,  which  can  be  discover 'd  by  the  und 
standing.  This  is  the  second  part  of  our  argument ;  and 
can  be  made  evident,  we  may  conclude,  that  morality  is 
an  object  of  reason.  But  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
proving,  that  vice  and  virtue  are  not  matters  of  fact,  whose 
existence  we  can  infer  by  reason  ?  Take  any  action  allowed 
to  be  vicious:  Wilful  murder,  for  instance.  Examine  it  in 
all  lights,  and  see  if  you  can  find  that  matter  of  fact,  or  real 
existence,  which  you  call  vice.  In  which-ever  way  you  take 
it,  you  find  only  certain  passions,  motives,  volitions  and 
thoughts*  There  is  no  other  matter  of  fact  in  the  case.  Th 
vice  entirely  escapes  you,  as  long  as  you  consider  the  objc 
Yoti  never  can  find  it,  till  you  turn  your  reflexion  into  yod 


own  breasi,  and  find  a  sentiment  of  disapprobation,  which    Sict.  T. 
arisen  in  you,  towards  this  action.     Here  is  a  matter  of  fact;  ,,"  '* 
but  tTs  the  object  of  feeling,  not  of  reason.     It  hes  m  your-  diitimtitfnM 
self,  not  in  the  object.     So  that  when  you  pronounce  any  ^'^^  derived 
action  or  character  to  be  vicious,  you  mean  nothing,  byt  thal'^^^^^,^^ 
from  the  constitution  of  your  nature  you  have  a  feeling  or 
sentiment  of  blame  from  the  contemplation  of  it.     Vice  and 
virtue,  therefore,  may  be  compar'd  to  sounds,  colours,  heat 
and  cold,  which,  according  to  modern  philosophy,  are  not 
qualities  in  objects,  but  perceptions  in  the  raind  :  And  this 
discovery  in  morals,  like  that  other  in  physics,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  considerable  advancement  of  the  ♦  spectilative 
sciences ;  tho',  like  that  too,  it  has  little  or  no  influence  on 
practice.     Nothing  can  be  more  real,  or  concern  us  more, 
than  our  own  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  uneasiness ;   and  if 
these  be  favourable  to  virtue,  and  unfavourable  to  vice,  no 
more  can  be  requisite  to  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  and 
behaviour. 

I  cannot  forbear  adding  to  these  reasonings  an  observa- 
tion, which  may,  perhaps,  be  found  of  some  importance* 
In  every  system  of  morality,  which  I  have  hitherto  met  with, 
I  have  always  remark'd,  that  the  author  proceeds  for  some 
time  in  the  ordinary  way  of  reasoning,  and  establishes  the 
being  of  a  God,  or  makes  observations  concerning  human 
al¥airs ;  when  of  a  sudden  I  am  surpriz'd  to  find,  that  in- 
stead of  the  usual  copulations  of  propositions,  is,  and  h  mi, 
I  meet  with  no  proposition  that  is  not  connected  with  an 
oughts  or  an  ought  not.  This  change  is  imperceptible :  but 
is,  however,  of  the  last  consequence.  For  as  this  ought,  or 
ought  not,  expresses  some  new  relation  or  affirmation,  'tis 
necessary  that  it  shou'd  be  observ'd  and  explain'd;  and  at 
the  same  time  that  a  reason  should  be  given,  for  what  seems 
altogether  inconceivable,  how  this  new  relation  can  be  a  de- 
duction from  others,  which  are  entirely  different  from  it.  But 
as  authors  do  not  commonly  use  this  precaution,  I  shall  pre- 
sume to  recommend  it  to  the  readers;  and  am  persuaded, 


TREATISE   OF  HUMAN   NATURE. 

Part  I.    that  this  small  attention  wou'd  subvert  all  the  vulgar  s^rsteim 

of  morality,  and  let  us  see»  that  the  distinction  of  vice  and 

0/ Virtus    virtue  is  not  founded  merely  on  the  relations  of  objects,  nor 
and  viu  ih  ^  '  -*        ' 

gemraJ,       is  perceiv  d  by  reason. 
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SECTION  IL 
Moral  disftncfiom  derived  from  a  moral  sense. 

Thus  the  course  of  the  argument  leads  us  to  concl 
that  since  vice  and  virtue  are  not  discoverable  merely 
reason,  or  the  comparison  of  ideas,  it  must  be  by  means 
some  impression  or  sentiment  they  occasion,  that  we  are 
able  to  mark  the  difference  betwixt  ihera.  Our  decisions 
concerning  moral  rectitude  and  depravity  are  evidently  per- 
ceptions;  and  as  all  perceptions  are  either  impressions  oi 
ideas,  the  exclusion  of  the  one  is  a  convincing  argument  for 
the  other.  Morality,  therefore,  is  more  properly  felt  than 
judg'd  of;  tho'  this  feeling  or  sentiment  is  commonly  so  soft 
and  gentle,  that  we  are  apt  to  confoiind  it  with  an  idea, 
according  to  our  common  custom  of  taking  all  things  for 
the  same,  which  have  any  near  resemblance  to  each  other. 

The  next  question  is,  Of  what  nature  are  these  impres* 
sions,  and  after  what  manner  do  they  operate  upon  ug? 
Here  we  cannot  remain  long  in  suspense,  but  must  pro- 
nounce the  impression  arising  from  virtue,  to  be  agreeable, 
and  that  proceeding  from  vice  to  be  uneasy.  Every  mo-^ 
ment's  experience  must  convince  us  of  this.  There  is 
spectacle  so  fair  and  beautiful  as  a  noble  and  genen 
action ;  nor  any  which  gives  us  more  abhorrence  than 
that  is  cruel  and  treacherous.  No  enjoyment  equals 
satisfaction  we  receive  from  the  company  of  those  wc  I 
and  esteem;  as  the  greatest  of  all  punishments  is  to  be 
oblig*d  to  pass  our  lives  with  those  wc  hate  or  contemn. 
A  ^try  pl«iy  or  romance  may  afford  Ub  instances  of  tlii» 


pleasure,   which   virtue   conveys   to   us;    and   pain,   which   Sect.  R 
arises  from  vice,  a4~^^ 

Now  since  the  distinguishing  impressions,  by  which  moral  ^isHncH&m  \ 
good  or  evil  is  known,  are  nothing  but  particular  pains  or  derivd 
pleasures ;  it  follows,  that  in  all  enquiries  concerning  these -^^^^ 
mora]  distinctions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  principles,  i€tu4. 
which  make  us  feel  a  satisfaction  or  uneasiness  from  the  sur- 
vey of  any  character,  in  order  to  satisfy  us  why  the  character 
is  laudable  or  blameable.  An  action,  or  sentiment,  or  cha- 
racter is  virtuous  or  vicious ;  why  ?  because  its  view  causes 
a  pleasure  or  imeasiness  of  a  pafiicular  kind.  In  giving 
a  reason,  therefore,  for  the  pleasure  or  uneasiness,  we  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  vice  or  virtue.  To  have  the  sense  of 
virtue,  is  nothing  but  to  feel  a  satisfaction  of  a  particular 
kind  from  the  contemplation  of  a  character.  The  very 
fieling  constitutes  our  praise  or  admiration*  We  go  no 
farther;  nor  do  we  enquire  into  tlie  cause  of  the  satisfac- 
tion. We  do  not  infer  a  character  to  be  virtuous,  because 
it  pleases :  But  in  feeling  that  it  pleases  after  such  a  par- 
ticular manner,  we  in  effect  feel  that  it  is  virtuous*  The 
case  is  the  same  as  in  our  judgments  concerning  all  kinds 
of  beauty,  and  tastes,  and  sensations.  Our  approbation  is 
imply'd  in  the  immediate  pleasure  they  convey  to  us. 

I  have  objected  to  the  system,  which  establishes  eternal 
rational  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  that  'tis  impossible 
to  shew,  in  the  actions  of  reasonable  creatures,  any  rela- 
tionSj  which  are  not  found  in  external  objects ;  and  there- 
fore, if  morality  always  attended  these  relations,  'twere  pos- 
sible for  inanimate  matter  to  become  virtuous  or  vicious* 
Now  it  may,  in  like  manner,  be  objected  to  the  present 
system,  that  if  virtue  and  vice  be  determined  by  pleasure 
and  pain,  these  qualities  muiit,  in  every  case,  arise  from  the 
sensations ;  and  consequently  any  object,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate,  rational  or  irrational,  might  become  morally 
good  or  evil,  provided  it  can  excite  a  satisfaction  or  uneasi- 
ness.   But  iho*  tiiis  objection  seems  to  be  the  very  same, 


satis-. 
It  <JH 


PAtT  I.    it  has  b)-  no  means  the  same  foroe»  in  tbe  one  case  as 
*"^     the  Giber.     For,  ^rsf,  'tis  evident,  that  under  the  tcmi 
mTmce      **^^>  ^^  comprehend  sensations,  which  are  very  diffcn 
mgmtr&t,  from  each  other,  and  which  have  only  such  a  distant 

semblance,  as  is  requisite  to  make  them  be  expressed  bf 
ihe  same  abstract  term.  A  good  composition  of  music  and 
a  bottle  of  good  wine  equally  produce  pleasure ;  and  whit 
is  more,  their  goodness  is  deierroin*d  merely  by  the  pleasure 
But  shall  we  say  upon  that  account,  that  the  wine  is  bar- 
raoniouSi  or  the  music  of  a  good  flavour  ?  In  like  manner 
an  inanimate  object,  and  the  character  or  sentiments  of  any 
person  may,  belli  of  ihem,  give  satisfaction ;  but  as  the  satis- 
faction  is  different,  this  keeps  our  sentiments  conccmij 
them  from  being  confounded,  and  makes  us  ascribe  vi 
to  the  one,  and  not  to  the  other.  Nor  is  every  senlimcot 
pleasure  or  pain,  which  arises  from  characters  and  acuons, 
of  that  peculiar  kind,  which  makes  us  praise  or  condemn* 
The  good  qualities  of  an  enemy  are  hurtful  to  us ;  but  may 
still  command  our  esteem  and  respect.  *Tis  only  when 
a  character  is  considered  in  general,  without  reference  to  our 
particular  interest,  that  it  causes  such  a  feeling  or  sentiment; 
as  denominates  it  morally  good  or  evil.  'Tis  true,  those 
sentiments,  from  interest  and  morals,  arc  apt  to  be  con- 
founded, and  naturally  run  into  one  another.  It  seldom 
happens,  that  we  do  not  think  an  enemy  vidous,  and  can 
distinguish  betwixt  his  opposition  to  our  interest  and  real 
villainy  or  baseness.  But  this  liinders  not,  but  that  the  sen* 
timents  are,  in  themselves,  distinct ;  and  a  man  of  temper 
and  judgment  may  preserve  himself  from  these  illusions. 
In  like  manner,  iho'  'tis  certain  a  musical  voice  is  nothing 
but  one  that  naturally  gives*  a  partiadar  kind  of  pleasure ; 
yet  'tis  difficult  for  a  man  to  be  sensible,  that  the  voice  of  an 
enemy  is  agreeable^  or  to  allow  it  to  be  musical.  But 
a  person  of  a  fine  ear,  who  has  the  command  of  himself, 
can  separate  these  feelings,  and  give  praise  to  what  de- 
serves it. 
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Secondfy,  We  may  call   to  remembrance   the   preceding   Sect. 
system  of  the  passions,  in  order  to  remark  a  still  more  con- 
siderable difference  among  our  pains  and  pleasures, 
and  humility,  love  and  hatred  are  excited,  when  there  is  any  dinv\ 
thing  presented  to  us,  that  both  bears  a  relation  to  the  objec^-^^  ? 
of  the  passion,  and  produces  a  separate  sensation  related  toWiw^. 
the   sensation   of  the  passion.     Now   virtue   and  vice  are 
attended  with  these  circumstances.     They  must  necessarily 
be  plac'd  either  in   ourselves  or  others,  and  excite  either 
pleasure  or  uneasiness ;  and  therefore  must  give  rise  to  one/ 
of  these  four  passions ;  which  clearly  dislingui^iJies  them  from 
the  pleasure  and  pain  arising  from  inanimate  objects,  thaji 
often  bear  no  relation  to  us :  And  thi<^  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
considerable  effect  that  virtue  and  vice  have  upon  the  human 
mind. 

It  may  now  be  ask'd  in  gitural,  concerning  this  pain  or 
pleasure,  that  distinguishes  moral  good  and  evil,  From  what 
primipies  is  it  derived,  and  whence  does  it  arise  in  (he  human 
mind?  To  this  1  reply, ^rj/,  that  'tis  absurd  to  imagine,  that 
in  every  particular  instance,  these  sentiments  are  produced  by 
an  original  quality  and  primary  constitution.  For  as  the 
number  of  our  duties  is»  in  a  manner,  infinite,  'tis  impossible 
that  our  original  instincts  should  extend  to  each  of  them, 
and  from  our  very  first  infancy  impress  on  the  human  mind 
all  that  multitude  of  precepts,  which  are  contained  in  the 
compleatest  system  of  ethics.  Such  a  method  of  proceeding 
is  not  conformable  to  the  usual  maxims,  by  which  nattire  is 
conducted,  where  a  few  principles  produce  all  that  variety  we 
observe  in  the  universe,  and  every  thing  is  carry'd  on  in  the 
easiest  and  most  simple  manner,  'Tis  necessary,  therefore, 
to  abridge  these  primary  impulses,  and  find  some  more 
general  principles,  upon  which  all  our  notions  of  morals 
are  founded. 

But  in  the  second  place,  should  it  be  ask'd,  Whether  we 
ought  to  search  for  these  principles  in  nature^  or  whether 
we  must  look   for  them  in  some  other  origin?     I  wou'd 
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PartL    reply,  that  our  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the 
~7^      definition  of  the  word»  Nattire,  than  which  there  is  none  moit 
anTvUiim  ambiguous  and  equivocal.     If  naiure  be  oppos'd  to  miracles* 
gemrai,      not  onlj  the  distinciion  betwixt  vice  and  virtue  is  natural  but 
also  every  event,  which  has  ever  happened  in  the    world, 
excepting  ihase  miracles,  on  which  our  religion  is  founded.     In  ^ 
saying,  then,  that  the  sentiments  of  vice   and   virtue  are 
natural  in  this  sense,  we  make  no  very  extraordinary  dis- 
covery. 

But  nature  may  also  be  opposed  to  rare  and  unusual ;  and 
in  this  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  the  common  one,  there 
may  often  arise  disputes  concerning  what  is  natural  or  tu> 
natural;  and  one  may  in  general  affirm,  that  we  are  not 
possessed  of  any  very  precise  standard,  by  which  these  dis- 
putes can  be  decided.  Frequent  and  rare  depend  upon  the 
number  of  examples  we  have  observ'd ;  and  as  this  number 
may  gradually  encrease  or  diminish,  'twill  be  impossible  to 
fix  any  exact  boundaries  betwixt  them.  We  may  ontj 
affirm  on  this  head,  that  if  ever  there  was  any  thing,  which 
cou'd  be  call'd  natural  in  this  sense,  the  sentiments  ol 
morality  certainly  may;  since  there  never  was  any  nation  Of 
the  worlds  nor  any  single  person  in  any  nation,  who  ¥ras 
utterly  depriv'd  of  them,  and  who  never,  in  any  instance. 
shew*d  the  least  approbation  or  dislike  of  manners.  These 
sentiments  are  so  rooted  in  our  constitution  and  temper, 
that  without  entirely  confounding  the  human  mind  bv 
disease  or  madness,  'tis  impossible  to  extirpate  and  destro)' 
them. 

But  nature  may  also  be  opposed  to  artifice,  as  well  as  to 
what  is  rare  and  unusual ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  dis- 
puted, whether  the  notions  of  virtue  be  natural  or  not.  We 
readily  forget,  that  the  designs,  and  projects,  and  views  of 
men  are  principles  as  necessary  in  their  operation  as  heat  and 
cold,  moist  and  dry :  But  taking  ihem  to  be  free  and  entirely 
our  own,  'tis  usual  for  us  to  set  them  in  opposition  to  the 
other  principles  of  nature.    Shou'd  it,  iherefotei  be  demanded. 


whether  the  sense  of  virtue  be  natural  or  artificial,  I  am  of  Sect, 
opinion,  thai  'tis  impossible  for  me  at  present  to  give  any     T**" 
precise   answer   to   this  question,     Perhaps  it  will  appear  ^iZhuti^ 
afterwards,  that  our  sense  of  some  virtues  is  artificial,  and  derived 
that  of  others  natural.     The  discussion  of  this  question  will^']^^^^ 
,  be  more  proper,  when  we  enter  upon  an  exact  detail  of  each  sittsi, 
particular  vice  and  virtue  ^ 

Mean  while  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  from  these 
definitions  of  natural  and  unnatural,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  unphilosophical  than  those  systems,  which  assert,  that 
virtue  is  the  same  with  what  is  natural,  and  \ice  with  what 
is  unnatural  For  in  the  first  sense  of  the  word,  Nature, 
as  opposed  to  miracles,  both  vice  and  virtue  are  equally 
natural ;  and  in  the  second  sense,  as  oppos'd  to  what  is  un- 
usual, perhaps  virtue  wilJ  be  found  to  be  the  most  unnatural. 
At  least  it  must  be  own*d,  that  heroic  virtue,  being  as  un- 
usual, is  as  little  natural  as  the  most  brutal  barbarity.  As  to 
the  third  sense  of  the  word,  'tis  certain,  that  both  vice  and 
virtue  are  equally  artificial,  and  out  of  nature.  For  however 
it  may  be  disputed »  whether  the  notion  of  a  merit  or  demerit 
in  certain  actions  be  natural  or  artificial,  *tis  evident,  that  the 
actions  themselves  are  artificial,  and  are  performed  with  a 
certain  design  and  intention  ;  otherwise  tliey  cou'd  never  be 
ranked  under  any  of  these  denominations,  'Tis  impossible, 
therefore,  that  the  character  of  natural  and  unnatural  can 
ever,  in  any  sense,  mark  the  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue. 

Thus  we  are  still  brought  back  to  our  first  position,  that 
virtue  is  distinguished  by  the  pleasure,  and  vice  by  the  pain, 
that  any  action,  sentiment  or  character  gives  us  by  the  mere 
view  and  contemplation.  This  decision  is  very  commodious; 
because  it  reduces  us  to  this  simple  question,  Why  any 
atlion  or  smtimtnt  upon  the  gemral  view  or  survey,  gives 
a  certain  satis/action  or  uneasiness ^  in  order  to  shew  the  origin 

'  In  the  toUowinj^  fliSCoui.^e  natural  is  also  oppasetl  sometimes  to 
iivilf  aomeUmes  to  moral.  The  opposition  \will  always  discover  the 
sente,  in  which  it  is  uken« 
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Part  I.    of  its  moral  rectitude  or  depravity,  without  looking  for  au) 

"  **  '     incomprehensible  relations  and  qualities,  which   never  did 
Of  virtue         -      .  ,  ^  ^         -    \^         u  \ 

and  vice  in  ^^^^^  *^  nature,  nor  even  m  our  imagination,  hy  any  dear 

general.      and  distinct  conception.     I  flatter  myself  I  have  executed 

a  great  part  of  my  present  design  by  a  state  of  the  question, 

which  appears  to  me  so  free  from  ambiguity  and  obscurity* 


PART    IL 

OF  JUSTICE  AND  INJUSTICE. 

SECTION  !• 
Jus f ice,  whether  (t  natural  or  artijidal  inrtue? 

I  HAVE  already  hinted^  ifnt  our  ^ense  of  every  kind  nf   Sfct.  T, 
virtue  is  not  natural  ;  but  that  there  are  some  virtues,  that  .  "T^ 
produce  pleasure  and  approbation  by  means  of  an  ardfice  or  whethira 
conlrivance,  which  arises  from  die  circumstances  and  necessity  "^'f'^^/^'' 
of  mankind.     Of  this  kind  I^  assert  Justice  to  be  ;  and  shall  t^,>/i/i| 
endeavour  to  defend  this  opinion  by  a  short,  and,  I  hope, 
convincing  argument,  before  I  examine  the  nature  of  the 
artifice,  from  which  the  sense  of  that  virtue  is  derived, 

*Tis  evident,  that  when  we  praise  any  actions,  we  regard 
only  the  motives  thai  produced  them,  and  consider  the  actions 
as  signs  or  indications  of  certain  principles  m  the  mind  and 
t^npen  The  external  performance  has  no  merit.  We  must 
look  within  to  find  the  moral  quality,  This  we  cannot  do 
directly;  and  therefore  fix  our  attention  on  actions,  as  on 
eiternal  signs*  But  these  actions  are  still  considered  as 
signs  ;  and  the  ultimate  object  of  our  praise  and  appiobation 
is  the  motive,  that  produced  them* 

After  the  same  manner,  when  we  retpjire  any  action,  or 
blame  a  person  for  not  performing  it,  we  always  suppose, 
that  one  in  that  situation  shou'd  be  influenc'd  by  the  proper 
motive  of  that  action,  and  we  esteem  it  vicious  in  him  to  be 
regardless  of  it.  If  we  find,  ui>on  enquiry,  that  the  virtuous 
motive  was  still  powerful  over  his  breast,  iho*  iheck'd  in  its 
operation  by  some  circtmistances  unknown  to  us,  we  retract 
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our  blamei  and  have  the  same  esteem  for  him^  as  if  he  had 
actually  performed  the  action,  which  we  require  of  him. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  virtuous  actions  derive  their 
merit  only  from  virtuous  motives,  and  are  consider*d  merely 
as  signs  of  those  motives.  From  tliis  principle  I  conclude, 
that  the  first  virtuous  motive,  which  bestows  a  merit  on  any 
aciion,  can  never  be  a  regard  to  the  virtue  of  that  action,  but 
must  be  some  other  natural  motive  or  principle.  To  sup- 
pose, that  the  mere  regard  to  the  virtue  of  the  action,  may 
be  the  first  motive,  which  produced  the  action,  and  rendered 
it  virtuous,  is  to  reason  in  a  circle.  Before  we  can  have 
a  regard,  the  action  must  be  really  virtuous ;  and  this  viti 
must  be  deriv'd  irom  some  virtuous  motive:  And  con 
quently  the  virtuous  motive  must  be  different  from  the  1 
gard  to  the  virtue  of  the  action*  A  virtuous  motive] 
requisite  to  render  an  action  virtuous*  An  action  must 
virtuous,  before  we  can  have  a  regard  to  its  viriuc. 
virtuous  motive,  therefore,  must  be  antecedent  to  that  regard 

Nor  is  this  merely  a  melaphyj^ical  subtilty ;  but  enters  i 
all  our  reaiionings  in  common  life,  tho*  perhaps  we  may 
be  able  to  place  it  in  such  distinct  philosophical  terms.     Wc 
blame  a  father  for  neglecting  his  child.     Why?   becan 
shews  a  want  of  natural  affection,  which  is  the  duly  of  ev 
parent.     Were  not  natural  affection  a  duty,  the  care  of 
dren  cou'd  not  be  a  duty ;   and  'twere  impossible  we  < 
have  the  duty  in  our  eye  in  the  attention  we  gi\*c  to  our 
spring.     In  this  case,  therefore,  all  men  suppose  a  motive] 
the  action  distinct  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

Here  is  a  man*  that  does  many  benevolent  actions; 
the  distressed,  comforts  the  afflicted,  and  extends  liis  honi 
even  to  tlie  greatest  strangers.  No  character  can  be  mc 
amiable  and  virtuous.  We  regard  these  actions  as  proofs  of 
the  greatest  humanity.  This  humanity  bestows  a  merit  on 
the  actions,  A  rt-gurd  to  rliis  merit  is,  therefore,  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  derivM  from  the  antecedent  principle  of 
humanity,  which  is  meritorious  and  laudable. 
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Ta  short,  it  may  be  establish'd  as  an  untloubled  maxim,    Sect  I. 
ihai  no  adi'on  can  l^e  virtuous,  or  morally  good,  unkss  thtre  be 
in  human  nature  some  motive  to  protfuce  it,  distinct  from  the-^^^^^^ 
sense  of  its  morality.  naturmltr^ 

But  maj  not  the  sense  of  morality  or  duly  produce  an  ^^^^f 
action,  without  any  other  motive?  I  answer,  It  may:  But 
this  is  no  objection  to  the  present  doctrine.  When  any 
virtuous  motive  or  principle  is  common  in  human  nature, 
a  person,  who  feels  his  heart  devoid  of  that  motive,  may  hate 
himself  upon  that  accouni,  and  may  perform  the  action  with- 
out the  motive,  from  a  certain  sense  of  duty,  in  order  lu 
acquire  by  practice,  that  virtuous  principle,  or  at  least,  to 
disguise  to  himself,  as  much  as  possible,  his  want  of  it.  A 
man  that  really  feels  no  gratitude  in  his  temper,  is  still  pleasM 
to  perform  grateful  actions,  and  thinks  he  has,  by  that  means, 
fulfill'd  his  duty.  Actions  are  at  first  only  considered  as  signs 
of  molives :  But  *tis  usual,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  to  fix 
our  attention  on  the  signs,  and  neglect,  in  some  measure,  the 
tiling  signify *d*  But  tho\  on  some  occasions,  a  person  may 
perform  an  action  merely  out  of  regard  to  iis  moral  obligation, 
yet  still  this  supposes  in  human  nature  some  distinct  princi- 
ples, which  are  capable  of  producing  the  action,  and  whose 
moral  beauty  renders  the  anion  meritorious- 

Now  to  apply  all  llus  to  the  present  case;  I  suppose 
a  person  to  have  lent  nie  a  sum  of  money,  on  condition  that 
it  be  restored  in  a  few  days;  and  also  suppose,  that  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  agreed  on,  he  demands  the  sum :  1 
ask,  What  reason  or  motive  have  I  to  restore  the  moneys  It 
will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  my  reg;ird  to  justice,  and  abhor- 
rence of  villainy  and  knavery,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  me,  if 
I  have  the  least  grain  of  honesty,  or  sense  of  duly  and  obli- 
gation. And  this  an^^wer,  no  doubt,  is  just  and  satisfactory 
lo  man  in  his  civiliz'd  state,  and  vvheii  trained  up  according 
to  a  certain  discipline  and  education.  But  in  his  rude  and 
more  natural  condition,  if  you  are  pleas'd  to  call  such  a  con- 
dition natural,  this  answer  wou'd  be  rejected  as  perfecllv 
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unintelligible  and  sopliisiical.  For  one  in  that  situation 
wou*d  immediately  ask  you»  Wyunin  com  his  this  h<mfiij 
andjtuiitt:^  whkh  you  find  in  ns bring  a  lean,  and  ai^stzimn^ 
from  the  property  of  otlurs  ?  It  does  not  surely  lie  in  the 
external  action.  It  must,  therefore,  be  plac'd  in  the  motive, 
froni  which  the  external  action  is  deriv*d.  This  motive  can 
never  be  a  regard  to  the  honesty  of  the  action.  For  *ds  3 
plain  fallacy  to  say,  that  a  virtuous  motive  is  requisite  to 
render  an  action  honest,  and  at  the  same  time  that  a  regard 
to  the  honesty  is  the  motive  of  the  action.  ^^>  c.tli  Dcrcr 
have  a  regard  to  the  virtue  of  an  action,  unless  the  action  be 
antecedently  virtuous.  No  action  can  be  virtuous,  but  so  far 
as  it  proceeds  from  a  virtuous  motive.  A  virtuous  motive, 
therefore,  must  precede  the  regard  to  the  virtue;  and  'ti^ 
impossible,  that  the  virtuous  motive  and  the  regard  to  ihe 
virtue  can  be  the  same. 

'Tis  requisite,  tlien,  to  find  some  moitve  10  acts  of  justi 
and  honesty,  distinct  fiom  our  regard  to  die  honesty;  and 
this  lies  the  great  difficulty.  For  shou'd  we  say,  that  a 
cem  for  our  private  interest  or  reputation  is  the  legitii 
motive  to  all  honest  actions ;  it  wou'd  follow,  that  wherever 
that  concern  ceases,  honesty  can  no  longer  have  place.  But 
'lis  certain,  that  se!f4ove.  when  it  acts  at  its  liberty,  in&lcaJ 
of  engaging  us  to  honest  actions,  is  the  source  of  all  injostke 
and  violence ;  nor  can  a  man  ever  correct  those  vices^  with- 
out correciing  and  restraining  the  nnturat  movemen:?  of  tbs! 
appetite. 

But  should  it  be  affirmed,  that  the  reason  or  moinc  01  mui, 
actions  is  the  regard  to  publick  inttf*ai,  to  which  nothing  -^ 
more  contrary  than  examples  of  injustice  and  dishonesty; 
shou'd  this  be  said.  I  wou'd  propose  the  three  following  con- 
siderattons,  as  wonhy  of  our  attention.  First,  public  liitcfest 
is  not  naturally  attached  to  the  observation  of  the  rules  of 
justice ;  but  is  only  connected  with  it,  after  an  artificial  con- 
vention for  the  establishment  of  these  rules,  as  shall  be  shewn 
more  at  large  hereafter,     Stumdlw  if  we  iiUppo$e,  that  ibc 
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loan  was  secret,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  interest  of    Sect^ 
the  person,  that  the  money  be  restor*d  in  the  same  manner        •• 
(as  when  the  lender  wou'd  conceal  his  riches)  in  that  ^^^f^llther  a 
the  example  ceases^  and  the  public  is  no  longer  interested  in  natural  or 
the  actions  of  the  borro%ver ;    Iho*  I   suppose  there  is  no  °*'^ifi'^^^ 
moralist,  who  will  affirm,  that  the  duty  and  obligation  ceases. 
Thirdly^  experience   sufficiently   proves,   tliat   men,   in   the 
ordinary  conduct  of  life,  look  not  so  far  as  the  public  in- 
terest, when  ihey  pay  their  creditors,  perform  their  promises, 
and  abstain  from  theft,  and  robbery,  and  injustice  of  every 
kind*     That   is  a  motive  too  remote  and  too  sublime  to 
aflfect  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  operate  wiih  any  force 
in  actions  so  contrary  lo  private  interest  as  are  frequently 
those  of  justice  and  common  honesty. 

In  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  no  such 
passion  in  human  minds,  as  the  love  of  mankind,  merely  as 
such,  independent  of  personal  qualiiies,  of  services,  or  of 
relation  to  ourself.  Tis  true,  ihere  is  no  human,  and  indeed 
no  sensible,  creature,  whose  happiness  or  misery  does  not,  in 
some  measure,  affect  us,  when  brought  near  to  us,  and  repre- 
sented in  lively  colours :  But  this  proceeds  merely  from 
sympathy,  and  is  no  proof  of  such  an  universal  affection  to 
mankind,  since  this  concern  extends  itself  beyond  our  own 
species,  An  affection  betwixt  the  sexes  is  a  passion  evidently 
implanted  in  human  nature;  and  this  passion  not  only 
appears  in  its  peculiar  symptomsj  but  also  in  inflaming  every 
other  principle  of  affection,  and  rai^ing  a  stronger  love  from 
beauty,  wit,  kindness,  than  what  wou'd  otherwise  flow  from 
them.  Were  there  an  universal  love  among  all  human 
creatures,  it  wou*d  appear  after  the  same  manner.  Any 
degree  of  a  good  quahty  wou'd  cause  a  stronger  affection 
than  the  same  degree  of  a  bad  quality  wou'd  cause  hatred ; 
contrary  to  what  we  find  by  experience*  Men's  tempers  are 
different,  and  some  have  a  propensity  to  the  lender,  and 
others  to  the  rougher,  affections :  But  in  the  main,  we  may 
affirm,  that  man  in  general,  or  human  nature,  is  nothmg  but 
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Part  11.  the  object  both  of  love  and  haired,  and  requires  some  other 
cause,  which  by  a  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas» 
may  excite  these  passions.  In  vain  wou'd  we  endeavour  to 
elude  this  hypothens*  There  are  no  phaenomena  that  poini 
out  any  such  kind  affection  to  men,  independent  of  their  meriir 
and  every  other  circum'stance,  We  love  company  in  general; 
but  'tis  as  we  love  any  other  amusement  An  EngUshmm 
in  lidly  is  a  friend :  A  EttropcEan  in  China ;  and  perhaps  a 
man  wou'd  be  belov'd  as  such,  were  we  to  meet  him  in  the 
moon.  But  this  proceeds  only  from  the  relation  to  oar- 
sclves ;  which  in  these  cases  gathers  force  by  being  confined 
lo  a  few  persons. 

If  public  benevolence,  therefore,  or  a  regard  to  the  interests 
of  mankind,  cannot  be  tlie  original  motive  to  justice,  mu 
less  can  private  bituvoknce,  or  a  regard  io  (he  inleresh  0/  i 
piiriy  concern  d,  be  tliis  motive.     For  what  if  he  be  rny  cncmyT 
and  has  given  me  Just  cause  to  hate  him  ?     What  if  he 
a  vicious  man^  and  deserves  the  hatred  of  all  mankind  ?    \V 
if  he  be  a  miser,  and  can  make  no  use  of  what  I  wou'd  depd 
him  of?     What  if  he  be  a  profligate  debauchee,  and  wc 
rather  receive  harm  than  benefit  from  large  possession 
What  if  I  be  in  necessity,  and  have  urgent  motives  to  acqu 
something  to  my  family?     In  all  these  cases,  the  origi^ 
motive  to  justice  wou*d  i\\\ ;   and  consequently  the  just] 
itself,  and  along  with  it  all  projierty,  right,  and  obligation. 
A  rich  man  lies  under  a  moral  obligation  to  communic 
lo  those  in  necessity  a  share  of  his  superfluities.    Were  privj 
benevolence  the  original  motive  to  Justice,  a  man  wou*d 
be  oblig  d  to  leave  others  in  the  possession  of  more  than 
isi  oblig'd  to  give  ihem.    At  least  the  difference  wou'd  be  ve 
inconsiderable.     Men  generally  fix  their  affections  more  o« 
what  they  are  posses s'd  of,  than  on  what  they  never  cnjoy'd : 
For  this  reason,  it  wou'd  be  greater  cruelly  to  dispo^si 
a  man  of  any  thing,  than  not  to  give  it  him.     But  who 
asfiert,  that  this  is  the  only  foundation  of  justice? 

Besides,  we  must  consider,  (hat  the  chief  reason »  why  mi 
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attach  themselves  so  much  to  their  possessions  is,  that  they    SkctT 
consider  them  as  their  property,  and  as  secured  to  them  in-     "T*^ 
violably  by  ihe  laws  of  society.     Bui  this  is  a  secondary  con^-^X/A/rtf 
sideration,  and  dependent  on  the  preceding  notions  of  justice  natural  er\ 
and  property.  ^l^ 

A  man's  property  is  suppos'd  to  be  fenc'd  against  every 
mortal,  in  every  possible  case.  But  private  benevolence  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  weaker  in  some  persons,  than  in  others; 
And  in  many,  or  indeed  in  most  persons,  must  absolutely 
faiJ.  Private  benevolence,  therefore,  is  not  the  original 
motive  of  justice. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  that  we  have  no  real  or  universal 
motive  for  observing  the  laws  of  equity,  but  the  very  equity 
and  merit  of  that  observance ;  and  as  no  action  can  be  equit- 
able or  meritorious,  where  it  cannot  arise  from  some  separate 
motive,  there  is  here  an  evident  sophistry  and  reasoning  in 
a  circle.  Unless,  therefore,  we  will  allow,  that  nature  has 
established  a  sophistry,  and  render'd  it  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able, we  must  allow,  tliat  the  sense  of  justice  and  injustice  is 
not  deriv'd  from  nature,  but  arises  artificially,  iho*  necessarily 
from  education,  and  human  converitioiis. 

I  shall  add,  as  a  corollary  to  this  reasoning,  that  since  no 
action  can  be  laudable  or  blameable,  without  some  motives 
or  impelling  passions,  distinct  from  tiie  sense  of  morals,  these 
distinct  passions  must  have  a  great  influence  on  that  sense. 
Tis  according  to  their  general  force  in  human  nature,  that 
we  blame  or  praise.  In  judgiftg  of  the  beauty  of  animal 
bodies,  we  always  carry  in  our  eye  the  ceconomy  of  a  certain 
species;  and  where  the  linibs  and  features  observe  that  pro- 
portion, which  is  common  to  the  species,  we  pronounce  them 
handsome  and  beautiful  In  tike  manner  we  alsvays  consider 
the  natural  and  usual  force  of  the  passions,  when  we  deter- 
mine concerning  vice  and  virtue ;  and  if  the  passions  depart 
very  much  from  the  common  measures  on  either  side,  they 
are  always  disapprov'd  as  vicious.  A  man  naturally  loves  his 
children  better  than  his  nephews,  his  nephews  better  than  his 
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Part  IL  cousins,  his  cousins  beiier  ihan  strangers,  where  every  thing 
else  is  equal  Hence  aiise  our  common  measures  of  dut^r,  in 
preferring  ihe  one  to  the  other.  Our  sense  of  duty  always 
follows  ihe  cotiTnioJi  and  natuml  course  of  our  passions. 

To  avoid  giving  ufl'euce,  1  must  here  observe,  that  when 
I  deny  justice  to  be  a  natural  virtue,  1  make  use  of  the  word, 
natural,  only  as  oppos'd  to  ariifidal.  In  another  sense  of  the 
word;  as  no  principle  of  ihe  human  mind  is  more  natural 
ihan  a  sense  of  virtue  \  so  no  virtue  is  more  natural  than 
Justice*  Mankind  is  an  inventive  species ;  and  where  an 
invention  is  obvious  and  absolutely  necessary,  it  mty 
properly  be  said  to  be  natural  as  any  thing  that  proce 
immedialely  from  original  principles,  without  the  intervention 
of  thought  or  reflexion.  Tho'  the  rules  of  justice  be  artificid 
they  are  not  arbitrary.  Nor  is  the  expression  improper  T 
call  them  Laws  of  Nature  \  if  by  naiural  we  under.>tand  whiT 
is  common  to  any  species,  or  even  if  we  t  oiifme  it  to  me 
what  is  inseparable  from  the  specieis. 


SECTION  11. 

0/ihe  origin  ofjustia  am!  property* 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  two  questions,  viz.  cphc 
the  manner^  in  ivkiih  the  rules  of  justice  are  estaUisk^d  fy 
artiste  of  nun  ;  and  concerfiing  the  reasofis,  which  deiern 
us  to  attribute  to  the  odscf  ranee  or  neglect  of  thtse  ruks  a  ma 
beauty  and  deformity.  These  questions  will  apj)ear  afterwa 
to  be  distinct.     We  shall  begin  with  the  former. 

Of  all  the  animals,  with  which  tliis  globe  is  |)eop]ed, 
b  none  towards  whom  nature  seems,  at  first  sights  to  have 
exercis'd  more  cruelly  than  towards  man,  iu  the  numbcHess 
wants  and  necessities,  with  which  she  has  loaded  him,  andjl 
the  slender  means,  which  she  affords  to  the  relieving 
necessities.  In  other  creatures  these  two  particulars  gen 
ra!ly  compensate  each  other.     If  wc  consider  the  lion  ai 


voracious  and  carnivofous  animal,  we  shall  easily  discover  Sect. 
him  to  be  very  necessitous;  but  if  we  turn  our  eye  to  his      •  ••  " 
make  and  temper,  his  agiliiy,  his  courage,  his  arms,  and  his  ^„w^  ^f    \ 
force,  we  shall  find,  that  liis  advantages  hold  proportion  w\\h  Jastui  onJ 
his  wants.     The   sheep  and  ox  are  depiiv'd  of  all  these  j^^^-^''^-^* 
advantages ;  but  their  appetites  are  moderate,  and  their  food 
is  of  easy  purcliase.     In  man  alone,  tins  unnatMral  conjunc- 
tion of  infirmity,  and  of  necessity,  may  be  observ'd  in  its 
greatest  perfection-     Not  only  the  food,  which  is  rcquirM 
for  his  sustenance,  flies  his  search  and  approach,  or  at  least 
requires  his  labour  lo  be  produced,  but  he  must  be  possessed 
of  cloaths  and  lodging,  to  defend  him  against  the  injuries  of 
the  weather ;   liio'  to  consider  him  only  in   himself,  he  is  | 
provided  neither  with  arms,   nor  force,  nor  other  natural  I 
abilities,  which  are  in  any  degree  answerable  to  so  many  1 
necessities, 

*Tis  by  society  alone  he  is  able  to  supply  his  defects,  and 
raise  himself  up  to  an  equality  with  his  fellow -creatures,  and 
even  acquire  a  superiority  above  them.  By  society  all  his 
infirmities  are  compensated;  and  tho*  in  that  situation  his 
wants  multiply  every  moment  upon  him,  yet  his  abilities  are 
still  more  augmented,  and  leave  him  in  ever}'  respect  more 
satisfied  and  happy,  than  'tis  possible  for  him,  in  his  savage 
and  solitary  condition,  ever  to  become.  When  every  indivi-  \ 
dual  person  labours  a^part,  and  only  for  himself,  his  force  is 
loo  small  to  execute  any  considerable  work ;  his  labour  being 
employed  in  supplying  all  his  different  necessities,  he  never 
attains  a  perfection  in  any  particular  art ;  and  as  his  force 
and  succes^s  are  not  at  all  limes  equal,  the  least  failure  in  ' 
either  of  these  particulars  must  be  attended  with  inevitable 
ruin  and  misery.  Society  provides  a  remedy  for  these  /^re€ 
inconveniences.  By  the  conjunction  of  forces,  our  power  is 
augmented  :  By  the  partition  of  employments,  our  ability 
increases  i  And  by  mutual  succour  we  are  less  exposed  to 
fortune  and  accidents.  'Tis  by  this  additional  /<?rr/,  a&iii(y^  \ 
and  securiiy^  that  society  becomes  advantageous. 
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kBut  in  order  to  form  society,  'tis  requisite  not  only  thai  il 
advantageous,  but  also  that  men  be  sensible  of  lhc« 
vantages;   and  'tis  impossible,  in  their  wild  uncultiv^el 

state,  that  by  study  and  reHexion  alone,  they  should  ever  be 
able  lo  attain  tliis  knowledge.  Most  fortunately,  therefore, 
there  is  conjoin  d  to  those  necessities,  whose  remedies  are 
remote  and  obscure,  another  necessity,  which  having  a  pre- 
sent and  more  obvious  remedy,  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  first  and  original  principle  of  human  society.  This 
necessity  is  no  other  than  that  natural  appetite  betwixt  the 
I  sexes,  which  unites  them  together,  and  preserves  their  union, 
Ull  a  new  tye  takes  place  in  their  concern  for  their  common 
ofspring.  This  new  concern  becomes  also  a  principle  of 
union  betwixt  the  parents  and  offspring,  and  forms  a  more 
numerous  society  ;  where  the  parents  govern  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  superior  strength  and  wisdom,  and  at  tlie 
same  lime  are  reslrain'd  in  the  exercise  of  their  aulhonty  by 
that  natural  affection,  which  they  bear  their  children. 
Vnile  time,  custom  and  habit  operating  on  tJie  tender  min 
of  the  children,  makes  them  sensible  of  the  advantages,  whid 
they  may  reap  from  society,  as  well  as  fashions  them 
degrees  for  it,  by  rubbing  off  those  rough  comers  and 
toward  affections,  which  prevent  their  coalition. 

For  it  must  be  confest,  that  however  the  circumstances  < 
human  nature  may  render  an  union  necessary,  and  howcv 
those  passions  of  lust  and  natural  affection  may  seem 
render  it  unavoidable  ;  yet  there  are  other  particulars 
our  fhiiural  fempir,  and  in  our  ouhvard  cinumsian 
wliich  are  very  incommodious,  and  are  even  contrary  to 
requisite  conjunction.  Among  the  former,  we  may  jus 
esteem  our  selfishness  to  be  the  most  considerable.  I 
sensible,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  representations  of  this 
quality  have  been  carried  much  too  far ;  and  that  the  descrip- 
tions, which  certain  philosophers  delight  so  much  to  form  of 
mankind  in  this  particular,  are  as  wide  of  nature  as 
accounts  of  monsters,  which  we  meet  with  in  fables 


romances.     So  far  from  thinking,  that  men  have  no  affeclion  Sect/ 
for  any  thing  beyond  themselves,  1  am  of  opinion,  that  tho*         *• 
it  be  rare  to  meet  with  one,  Mho  loves  any  single  person  better  J^J^^f 
than  himself;  yet  *iis  as  rare  to  meet  with  one,  in  whom  all yW/iV^  awirf  j 
the  kind  affections,  taken  together,  do  not  over-balance  M^''^^''^^* 
the  selfish-     Consult  common  experience:  Do  you  not  see,i 
that  tho*  the  whole  expence  of  the  family  be  generally  underf 
the  direction  of  the  master  of  it,  yet  there  are  few  thai  do  not!  i 
bestow  the  largest  part  of  iheir  fortunes  on  the  pleasures  of 1 1 
their  wives,  and  the  education  of  their  children,  reserving  the  \\ 
smallest  portion  for  their  own  proper  use  and  entertainment 
This  is  what  we  may  observe  concerning  such  as  have  those 
endearing  ties;  and  may  presume,  that  the  case  would  be 
the  same  with  others,  were  they  plac'd  in  a  like  situation. 

But  tho'  liiis  generosity  must  be  acknowledged  to  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  we  may  at  the  same  time  remarkj 
that  so  noble  an  affection,  instead  of  fitting  men  for  large 
societies,  is  almost  as  contrary  to  them,  as  the  most  narrow 
selfishness,  For  while  each  person  loves  himself  belter  than 
any  other  single  person,  and  in  his  love  to  others  bears  the 
greatest  affection  to  his  relations  and  acquaintance,  this  must 
necessarily  produce  an  opposition  of  passions,  and  a  conse* 
quent  opposition  of  actions ;  wliich  cannot  but  be  dangerous 
to  llic  new-establish'd  union, 

Tis  however  worth  vvliile  to  remark,  that  this  contrariety 
of  passions  wou'd  be  attended  with  but  small  danger,  did  it 
not  concur  with  a  peculiarity  in  our  ouhcurd  drcumsfanas, 
which  affords  it  an  opportunity  of  exerting  itself.     There  are 
three  different  species  of  goods,  which  we  are  possess'd  of; 
the  internal  satisfaction  of  our  minds,  the  external  advantages 
of  our  body,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  possessions  as  we 
have  acquired  by  our  industry  and  good  fortune.     We  are 
perfectly  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  tho  firsL     The  second  ' 
may  be  ravish'd  from  us,  but  can  be  of  no  advantage  to  him  i 
who  deprives  us  of  them.    The  last  only  are  both  expos*d  to  1 
the  violence  of  others,  and  may  be  transferred  without  suffer-  ! 
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Part  II.  ing  any  loss  or  alteration ;  while  at  the  same  Ume,  ihere  il 
'  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them  to  supply  ever)'  one's  desires 
and  necessities.  As  the  improvements  therefore,  of  these 
goods  is  the  chief  advantage  of  society,  so  the  tm/ahli(y  tH 
their  possession,  along  with  ihdr  scarafy,  is  tJie  chief  impedi* 
ment. 

In  \ain  should  we  ejcpeci  to  find,  in  unculiivaitd  nalure, 
a  remedy  to  this  inconvenience ;  or  hope  for  any  inarlifidjll 
principle  of  the  human  mind,  which  might  controu!  those 
partial  affections,  and  make  us  overcome  the  temptations 
arising  from  our  circumstances.  The  idea  of  justice  eaa 
never  serve  to  ihib  purpose,  or  be  taken  for  a  natural  prm- 
ciple,  capable  of  inspiring  men  with  an  equitable  conduct 
towards  each  other.  That  virtue,  as  it  is  now  understood, 
wou'd  never  have  been  dream*d  of  among  rude  and  savage 
men.  For  the  notion  of  injury  or  injustice  implies  an 
immorality  or  vice  committed  against  some  other  person* 
And  as  every  immorality  is  derived  from  some  defect 
unsoundness  of  Uie  passions,  and  as  this  defect  must 
judgd  ofj  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  ordinary  course 
nature  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind  ;  'twill  be  easy  to 
whether  we  be  guilty  of  any  immorality,  with  regard  to  othei 
hy  considering  the  natural,  and  usual  force  of  those  sevci 
n fractions,  which  arc  directed  towards  them.  Now  it  appeal 
that  in  the  original  frame  of  our  mind,  our  strongest  att 
tion  is  tonfin'd  to  ourselves ;  our  next  is  extended  to 
relations  and  acquaintance ;  and  'lis  only  the  weakest  wh 
reaches  to  strangers  and  indifferent  persons.  This  parliahl 
then,  and  unequal  alTcction,  must  not  only  havie  an  influei 
on  our  behaviour  and  conduct  in  society,  but  even  on 
ideas  of  vice  and  virtue ;  so  as  to  make  us  regard  any 
markablc  transgression  of  such  a  degree  of  partiaiily,  ciJ 
by  too  great  an  enlargement,  or  contraction  of  the  anectioi 
as  vicious  and  immoral.  This  we  may  observe  in  oi 
common  judgments  concerning  actions,  where  we  blame 
pcfbont  who  cither  centers  all  his  atTeclion^  in  his  family, 
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is  so  regardless  of  them,  as,  in  any  opposition  of  inlerest,  lo   Sect.  II. 
give  ihe  preference  lo  a  stranger,  or  mere  chance  acquaint*        '• 
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ance.     From  all  which  it  follows,  that  our  natural  unculti- 
vated ideas  of  morality^  instead  of  providing  a  remedy  for  Jusike  and 
the  partiahty  of  our  affections,  do  rather  conform  themselves  ^''^-^"''•^^ 
to  that  partiality,  and  give  it  an  additional  force  and  influ- 
ence. 

The  remedy,  then,  is  not  deriv'd  from  nature,  but  from 
artificer  or  more  properly  speaking,  nature  provides  a 
remedy  in  the  judgment  and  understanding,  for  what  Is 
irregular  and  incommodious  in  the  affections.  For  when 
men,  from  their  early  education  in  society,  have  become 
sensible  of  the  infinite  advantages  that  result  from  it,  and 
have  besides  acquir*d  a  new  affection  to  company  and  con- 
versation; and  when  they  have  observ'd,  that  the  principal 
disturbance  in  society  arises  from  those  goods,  which  we  call 
^ternal,  and  from  their  looseness  and  easy  transition  from 
'ine  person  to  another ;  they  must  seek  for  a  remedy,  by 
putting  these  goods,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  same  fooling 
with  the  fix*d  and  constant  advantages  of  the  mind  and  body. 
This  can  be  done  after  no  other  manner,  than  by  a  conven-  1 
lion  enterM  into  by  all  the  members  of  the  society  to  bestow  | 
stability  on  the  possession  of  those  external  goods,  and  leave 
every  one  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  what  he  may  acquire 
by  his  fortune  and  industry.  By  this  means,  every  one  knows 
what  he  may  safely  possess ;  and  the  passions  are  restrained 
in  their  partial  and  contradictory  motions.  Nor  is  such  a 
restraint  contrary  to  these  passions  \  for  if  so,  it  cou'd  never 
be  enter*d  into,  nor  mainiain'd ;  but  it  is  only  contrary  to 
their  heedless  and  impetuous  movement.  Instead  of  depart- 
ing from  our  own  interest,  or  from  that  of  our  nearest  friends, 
by  abstaining  from  the  possessions  of  others,  we  cannot 
better  consult  both  these  interests^  than  by  such  a  convention; 
because  it  is  by  that  means  we  maintain  society,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  their  well-being  and  subsistence,  as  well  as  to 
our  own. 
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Tliis  convention  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  promuti  For 
even  promises  themselves,  as  we  shall  see  afterwords,  arise 
from  human  oonvenlions.  It  is  only  a  general  sense  of 
common  inlerest ;  which  sense  all  the  members  of  the 
society  express  to  one  another,  and  which  induces  them  to 
regulate  their  conduct  by  certain  rules.  I  observe,  that  U 
will  be  for  my  interest  to  leave  another  in  the  possession  of 
his  goods,  provided  he  will  act  in  the  same  manner  with 
regard  to  me.  He  is  sensible  of  a  like  interest  in  llie  rcgu 
lation  of  his  conduct.  When  this  common  sense  of  interest 
is  mutually  exprc'S<»'d,  and  is  known  to  both,  it  produces  a 
suitable  resolution  and  behaviour.  And  this  may  properlv 
enough  be  calVd  a  convention  or  agreement  betwixt  us,  ibo 
without  the  interposition  of  a  promise ;  since  the  actions  of 
each  of  us  have  a  reference  to  those  of  the  other,  and  arc 
performed  upon  the  supposition,  that  something  is  to  be 
per  formed  on  the  other  part.  Two  men,  who  pull  the  oars  of 
a  boat,  do  it  by  an  agreement  or  convention,  tho*  ihcy  \\vit 
never  given  promises  to  each  other  Nor  is  the  rule  cod- 
cerning  the  stability  of  possession  the  less  df riv'd  from 
I  human  conventions,  that  it  arises  gradually,  and  ac<]uires 
force  by  a  slow  progression,  and  by  our  reyieated  experience 
of  the  inconveniences  of  transgressing  it.  On  the  contrary. 
this  experience  assures  us  still  more,  that  the  sense  of  interest 
I  has  liecome  common  to  all  our  fellows,  and  gives  us  a  < 
I  fidence  of  the  future  regularity  of  their  conduct :  And 
f  only  on  the  expectation  of  this,  that  our  moderation  an 
abstinence  are  founded*  In  like  manner  are  bnguag 
gradually  establisli'd  by  human  conventions  without  a| 
promise.  In  like  manner  do  gold  and  silver  become 
common  measures  of  exchange,  and  are  esicem'd  sufficie 
payment  for  what  is  of  a  hundred  times  their  value. 

After   this   convention,  concerning  absiineuce  from 
[possessions  of  others,  is  enter'd  into,  and  every  one 
f  acquired  a  stability  in  his  possessions,  there  immediately  at 
the  ideas  of  justice  and  injustice ;  as  alj^o  those  of  profrr^ 
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rfght,  and  ohligtiiwn.    The  latter  are  altogelhi 


itel!igible  I  Sect. 


are  altogether  unmienig 

without  first   understanding   the   former.      ^._^   ^      . 

nothing  but  those  goods,  whose  constant  possession  is  J^^^fA 
established  by  the  laws  of  society;  that  is,  by  the  laws  of/«///V^j 
justice*  Those»  tlierefore,  who  make  use  of  the  words  ^''^^'^ 
property,  or  right,  or  obligaiimt,  before  they  have  explained 
the  origin  of  justice,  or  even  make  use  of  them  in  ihal 
explication,  are  guilty  of  a  very  gross  fallacy,  and  can  never 
reason  upon  any  solid  foundation*  A  man's  property  is  some 
object  related  to  him.  This  relation  is  not  natural,  hut  moral, 
and  founded  on  justice.  'Tis  very  preposterous,  therefore,  to 
imagine^  that  we  can  have  any  idea  of  property,  without  fully 
comprehending  the  nature  of  justice,  and  shewing  its  origin 
in  the  artifice  and  contiivance  of  men.  The  origin  of  jusdce 
explains  that  of  property.  The  same  artifice  gives  rise  to 
both.  As  our  first  and  most  natural  sentiment  of  morals 
is  founded  on  the  nature  of  our  passions,  and  gives  the 
preference  to  ourselves  and  friends,  above  strangers;  'tis 
impossible  there  can  be  naturally  any  such  thing  as  a  fix'd 
right  or  property^  while  the  opposite  passions  of  men  impel 
them  in  contrary  directions,  and  are  not  restrained  by  any 
convention  or  agreement. 

No  one  can  doubt,  that  the  convention  for  the  dislinclion 
of  property,  and  for  the  stability  of  possession,  is  of  all  circum- 
»f(ances  the  most  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  human 
iodety,  and  that  after  the  agreement  for  the  fixing  and 
observing  of  this  rule,  there  remains  little  or  nothing  to  be 
done  towards  settling  a  perfect  harmony  and  concord.  All 
the  other  passions,  beside  this  of  interest,  are  either  easily 
resirain'd,  or  are  not  of  such  pernicious  consequence,  when 
Indulged,  Vanify  is  rather  to  be  esteem'd  a  social  passion, 
and  a  bond  of  union  among  men.  Pity  and  hve  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  same  light.  And  as  to  envy  and  reveftge^ 
tho'  pernicious,  they  operate  only  by  inten'als,  and  are 
directed  against  particular  persons,  whom  we  consider  aa 
our  superiors  or  enemies.    This  avidity  alone,  of  acquiring 
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Part  U,  gtxxls  and  j>os5iessfons  for  ourselves  and  uur  nearest  frieo 
is  insatiable,  perpetual,  universal,  and  directly  d^trttclive| 
society.  There  scarce  is  any  one,  who  is  not  actuated  by  ST 
and  there  is  no  one,  who  has  not  reason  to  fear  from  il,  ^ 
it  acts  without  any  restraint,  and  gives  way  to  its  first 
most  natural  movements.  So  that  upon  the  w^hole,  we 
to  esteem  the  difllculiies  in  the  establishment  of  society^  to  be 
greater  or  less,  according  to  those  we  encounter  in  regulatii^ 
and  restraining  this  passion, 

H    'Tis  certain^  that  no  affection  of  the  human  mind  has  I 
sufficient  force,  and  a  proper  direction  to  counler-bala 
he  love  of  gain,  and  render  men  fit  members  of  soci< 
\y  making   them  abstain  from  the  possessions  of  oih 
Benevolence  to  strangers  is  too  weak  for  this  purj: 
as  to  the  other  passions,  they  rather  inOame  this 
when  we  observe,  that  the  larger  our  possessions  are* 

V  more  ability  we  have  of  gratifving  all  our  appetites. 

I  is  no  passion,  therefore,  capable  of  controlling  the  interest 
affection,  but  tiie  very  atTection  itself,  by  an  aJterailoQ  of  its 

\  direction*  Now  this  alteration  must  necessarily  take  placf 
upon  the  least  reflection ;  since  'tis  evident,  that  the  passitm 
is  much  better  satisfy'd  by  its  restraint,  than  by  its  liberty, 
antl  that  in  preser\ing  society,  we  make  much  grcatcf 
ad\*ances  in  the  acquiring  possessions,  than  in  the  soli 
and  forlorn  condition,  which  must  follow*  upon  violen 
and  an  universal  licence.  The  question,  therefore, 
cerning  the  wickedness  or  goodness  of  human  naturr. 
enters  not  in  the  least  into  that  other  question 
cerning  the  origin  of  society;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
be  considered  but  the  degrees  of  men's  sagacity  or  fo 
For  whetlier  the  passion  of  self* interest  be  estecn 
vicious  or  virtuous^  *tis  all  a  case;  since  itself  abne 
restrains  it ;  So  that  if  it  be  virtuous,  men  become 
social  by  their  virtue;  if  vicious,  tljcir  vice  has  the  same 
effect. 

Now  as  *tis  by  establishing  the  rule  for  the  stability  of 


possession,  ihal  this  passion  restrains  itself ;  if  that  rule  be  very  Sect. 
abstruse,  and  of  difificuU  invention  j  society  must  be  esleem'd,  .^^*^ 
in  a  manner,  accidental,  and  the  effect  of  many  ages.  But  ^^  ^ffgin  of 
it  b€  found,  that  nothing  can  b«  more  simple  and  obvious y«rf'V<''»«^ 
than  that  nil e  ;  that  every  parent,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  ^^^'''v* 
among  his  children,  must  estabUsh  it ;  and  that  these  first 
rudiments  of  justice  must  every  day  be  improvVl,  as  iht; 
society  enlarges  \  If  all  this  appear  evident,  as  it  certainly 
must,  we  may  conclude,  that  'tis  utterly  impossible  for  men 
lo  remain  any  considerable  time  in  that  savage  condition, 
which  precedes  society ;  but  that  his  very  first  state  and  situa- 
tion may  justly  be  esteem'd  sotiah  This,  however,  hinders 
not,  but  that  philosophers  may,  if  they  please,  extend  their 
reasoning  to  the  suppos'd  state  if  nature ;  provided  ihey 
allow  it  to  be  a  mere  philosophical  fiction,  which  never  had, 
and  never  cou'd  have  any  reality.  Htiman  nature  being 
composed  of  two  principal  parts,  which  are  requisite  in  all  its 
actions,  the  affections  and  understanding ;  *tis  certain,  that 
the  blind  motions  of  the  former,  without  the  direction  of  the 
latter,  incapacitate  men  for  society  ;  3\nd  it  may  be  allow'd 
us  to  consider  separately  the  effects,  that  result  from  the 
separate  operations  of  these  two  component  parts  of  the 
mind.  The  samt-  liberty  may  be  permitted  lo  moral,  which 
is  allow'd  to  natural  philosophers ;  and  'tis  very  usual  with 
the  latter  to  consider  any  motion  as  compounded  and  con- 
sisting of  two  pans  separate  from  each  other,  iho'  at  the 
same  time  ihey  acknowledge  it  to  be  in  itself  uncompounded 
and  inseparable. 

This  $taU  of  natun,  iliercfore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
fiction,  not  unlike  that  of  the  goldai  age,  which  poets  have  in- 
vented ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  is  described  as 
full  of  war»  violence  and  injustice ;  whereas  the  latter  is  painted 
out  to  us,  a«i  the  most  charming  and  most  peaceable  con- 
dition, that  can  possibly  l>e  imaginVl.  The  seasons,  in  that 
first  age  of  nature,  were  so  temperate,  if  we  may  l>elieve  the 
poets,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  men  to  provide  theni' 
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selves  with  cloaths  and  houses  as  a  securil>'  against  the  i 
lence  of  heat  and  cold.  The  rivers  flow'd  with  wine  and 
milk:  The  oaks  yielded  honey;  and  nature  spontanenusl\ 
produc'd  her  greatest  delicacies.  Nor  were  these  the  di-i 
advantages  of  that  happy  age.  The  slorrns  and  lempesis 
were  not  alone  removed  from  nature ;  but  those  more  furious 
tempiesls  were  unknown  to  human  breasts,  which  now  cause 
such  uproar,  and  engender  such  confusion.  Avarice,  ambi- 
tion, cruelty,  selfishness,  were  never  heard  of :  Cordial  affec- 
tion, compassion,  sympathy,  were  the  only  movements,  wiib 
which  the  human  mind  was  yet  acquainted.  Even  the 
distinction  of  mint  and  fkine  was  banish'd  from  that  happr 
race  of  mortals,  and  carry'd  with  them  the  very  notions  of 
property  and  obligation,  justice  and  injustice. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  idle  fiction ;  btit 
yet  deserves  our  attention*  because  nothing  can  more  evi- 
dently shew  the  origin  of  those  virtues,  which  are  the  subject* 
of  our  present  enquiry.  1  have  already  observed,  that  jusiicr 
takes  its  rise  from  human  conventions;  and  thai  these  are 
intended  as  a  remedy  to  some  inconveniences,  which  proceed 
from  the  concurrence  of  certain  qualitm  of  the  human  mind 
I  wnth  the  situation  of  external  objects.  The  qualities  of  the 
.mind  arc  selfishness  and  limited  generosifyx  And  the  situation 
of  external  objects  is  their  easy  change,  joined  to  their  seanity 
in  comparison  of  the  wants  and  desires  of  men.  But  how- 
ever philosophers  may  have  been  bewilder'd  in  those  specu- 
'  lalions»  poels  have  been  guided  more  infallibly,  by  a  t 
taste  or  common  instinct,  which  in  most  kinds  of  nc^^... 
goes  farther  than  any  of  that  art  and  philosophy,  with  which 
we  have  been  yet  acquainted.  They  easily  perceiv'd,  if  ever> 
man  had  a  tender  regard  for  another,  or  if  nature  s«ipplicd 
abundantly  all  cur  wants  and  desires,  thai  the  jealotisy  of 
'  interest,  which  justice  supposes,  could  no  longer  haw  place; 
nor  would  there  be  any  occasion  for  those  distinctions  woA 
limits  of  property  and  possession,  which  at  present  are  in  use 
^mong  m;^nkin"1      Kncrease  to  a  sufficient  degree  ibe  bene* 
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volence  of  men,  or  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  you  render  Sect. 


justice  useless,  by  supplying  its  place  with  much  nobler  vir-  ^/J7*^ 
lues,  and  more  valuable  blessings.  The  selfishness  of  men  is  Inpn  of 
animated  by  the  few  possessions  we  have,  in  proportion  xo^^stia  aHii\ 
our  wants;  and  'tis  to  restrain  this  selfishness,  that  men  havef  ^ 
been  obliged  to  separate  themselves  from  the  community,  I 
and  to  distinguish  betwixt  their  own  goods  and  those  of\ 
Others. 

Nor  need  we  have  recourse  to  the  fictions  of  poels  to  learn 
this ;  but  beside  ihe  reason  of  the  thing,  may  discover  the 
same  truth  by  common  experience  and  observation.  'Tis 
easy  to  remark,  that  a  cordial  affection  renders  alt  things 
common  among  friends  ;  and  that  married  people  in  par- 
ticular mutually  lose  their  properly,  and  are  unacquainted 
with  the  mim  and  thine ^  which  are  so  necessary,  and  yet 
cause  such  disturbance  in  human  society.  The  same  effect 
arises  from  any  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  mankind; 
as  when  there  is  such  a  plenty  of  any  thing  as  satisfies  all  the 
desires  of  men :  In  which  case  the  distinction  of  property  is 
entirely  lost,  and  every  thing  remains  in  common.  This  we 
may  obser\'e  with  regard  lo  air  and  water,  iho'  the  most 
valuable  of  all  external  objects ;  and  may  easily  conclude^ 
that  if  men  were  supplied  with  every  thing  in  ihe  same 
abundance,  or  if  tvtry  one  had  the  same  affection  and  tender 
regard  for  et^try  om  as  for  himself;  justice  and  injustice 
would  be  equally  unknown  among  mankind. 

Here  then  is  a  i»roposition,  which,  I  think,  may  be  re-  I 
garded  as  certain,  that  'Us  only  from  the  ulfishmu  and  con*  \ 
find  gmerostiy  of  mcn^  along  with  the  scanty  provision  nature    \ 
has  made  for  his  wants,  that  justice  dtrivts  Hs  origin.     If  we 
look  backward  we  shall  find,  that  this  proposition  bestows  an 
additional  force  on  some  of  those  observations,  which  we 
have  already  made  on  this  subject. 

Firsts  we  may  conclude  from  it,  that  a  regard  to  public  1 
interest,  or  a  strong  extensive  benevolence,  is  not  our  first 
and  original  motive  for  the  observation  of  the  rules  of  jus- 
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Part  II.  ]  lice ;  since  'lis  allowed,  that  if  men  were  endow*d  with  such 
,  a  benevolence,  these  rules  would  never  have  been  dreamt  oT, 
'  Secondly,  we  may  conclude  from  the  same  priiKipIc*  th 
the  sense  of  justice  is  not  founded  on  reason,  or  on  the  i 
covery  of  certain  connexions  and  relations  of  ideaSi  wli 
are  eternal,  immuiable»  and  universally  obligatory.  For  sin 
it  is  confest,  that  such  an  alteration  as  that  above-mention*^ 
in  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  mankind^  wouM  entir 
alter  our  duties  and  obligations,  'tis  necessary  upon 
common  system,  /ha/  /he  sense  of  vir/ue  is  derivd/rom  \ 
to  shew  the  change  which  this  must  produce  in  the  relaliG 
jand  ideas.  But  *tis  evident,  that  the  only  cause,  why  the  ( 
.tensive  generosity  of  man,  and  the  perfect  abundance  of 
every  thing,  wou'd  destroy  the  very  idea  of  justice,  is  becau 
they  render  it  useless ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  his  cg 
fin'd  benevolence,  and  his  necessitous  condition,  give  rise  to 
ihat  virtue,  only  by  making  it  requisite  to  the  publick 
terest,  and  to  that  of  every  individual.  *Twas  jherefgrej 
concern  for^ our  ovvnj  and  the  publick  interest,  which  ma 
us  establish  the  laws  ofjustice ;  an^f  fw^f^^in^r  .  jti  \^  mc\r^ 
certain,  than  tliiat  it  is  not  any  relaii 
us  this  concern,  but  our  impression^ 
which  every  thing  in  nature  is  pejje< 
can  never  in  the  least  affect  us,     Th  * 

fore,  is  not  founded  on  our  ideas,  bin  on  our  r»^ 

Thirdly^  we  may  farther  confimi  the  fore  go  u  >itja 

that  those  impressions,  xvhicH  give  rise  to  this  sense  of  jmHxy, 
tire  nat  natural  to  the  mind  of  man^  but  arise  from  artifice  an 
human  conventions.  For  since  any  considerable  alteration  ( 
temper  and  circumstances  destroys  equally  justice  and  in- 
justice; and  since  such  an  alteration  has  an  effect  only  bjj 
changing  our  own  and  the  publick  interest ;  it  follow*^  th 
the  first  establishment  of  tl^e  rules  of  justice  depends 
these  different  interests.  But  if  men  pur^u'd  the  pubird 
interest  naturally*  and  with  a  hearty  affection,  they  wou'il 
never  have  dream'd  of  restraining  each  other  by  these  ruli 


and  if  they  pursu'd  their  own  interest,  without  any  precan-  jSect, 
tioD,  they  wou*d  run  head-long  into  every  kind  of  injustice  I   — ♦^^ 
and  violence.     These  rules»  therefore,  are  artificial,  and  ^^^C{i^^ff/ 
their  end  in  an  oblique  and  indirect  manner;  nor  is  ihe  in-umiice ami 
lerest,  which  gives  rise  to  them,  of  a  kind  that  cou'd  be  j^''^^'^-^' 
pursu'd  by  the  natural  and  inartificial  passions  of  men. 

To  make  this  more  evident,  consider,  that  iho'  the  rules  of 
justice  are  established  merely  by  interest^  their  connexion 
with  interest  is  somewhat  singular,  and  is  different  from 
what  may  be  observM  on  other  occasions.  A  single  act  of 
justice  is  frequently  contrary  to  pud/it'  mkresi;  and  were  it 
to  stand  alone,  without  being  followed  by  other  acts,  may, 
in  itself»  be  very  prejudicial  to  society.  When  a  man  of 
merit,  of  a  beneficent  disposition,  rt-slores  a  great  fortune 
lo  a  miser,  or  a  seditious  bigot,  he  has  acted  justly  and  laud- 
ably»  but  the  public  is  a  real  sulTerer.  Nor  is  every  single 
act  of  justice,  consider'd  apart,  more  conducive  to  private 
interest,  than  to  public;  and  'tis  easily  conceived  how*  a  man 
may  impoverish  himself  by  a  signal  instance  of  integrit}% 
and  have  reason  to  wish,  that  with  regard  to  that  single  act. 
the  laws  of  justice  were  for  a  moment  suspended  in  the 
universe.  But  however  single  acts  of  justice  may  be  con- 
trary, either  to  public  or  private  interest,  'tis  certain,  that 
the  whole  plan  or  scheme  is  highly  (conducive,  or  indeed 
absolutely  requisite,  both  to  the  supi»ort  of  society,  and  the 
well-being  of  e%'ery  individual.  Tis  impossible  to  separate  , 
the  good  iVoni  the  ill  Properly  must  be  stable,  and  mus*t  be  1 
fix'd  by  general  rules,  Tho*  in  one  instance  the  public  be  a  ' 
sufferer,  this  momentary  ill  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
steady  prosecution  of  the  rule,  and  by  the  peace  and  order, 
w*hich  it  estabhshes  in  society.  And  even  every  individual 
person  must  find  himself  a  gainer,  on  ballancing  ihe  account ; 
since,  without  justice,  society  must  immediately  dissolve,  and 
every  one  must  fall  into  that  savage  and  solitary  condition, 
which  is  infimlely  worse  than  the  worst  situation  that  can 
possibly  be  supposed  in  society.     When  therefore  men  have 
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had  experience  enough  to  observe,  that  whatever  may  bt* 

consequence  of  any  single  act  of  justice,  perforni'd  by  a 
single  person,  yet  the  whole  system  of  actions,  concurred 
by  the  whole  society,  is  infinitely  advantageous  to  the  wl 
and  to  every  part ;  it  is  not  long  before  justice  and  proj 
take  place.     Every  member  of  society  is  sensible  of  this 
terest  r  Every  one  expresses  this  sense  to  his  fellov^  s*  along 
with  the  resolutixjn  he  has  taken  of  squaring  his  actions 
ii,  on  condition  thai  others  will  do  the  same.    No  more  is 
quisite  to  induce  any  one  of  (hem  to  perform  an  act  of  justii 
who  has  the  first  opportunity*     This  becomes  an  example 
others.     And  thus  justice  establishes  itself  by  a  kind  of  co) 
vention  or  agreement ;  thai  is,  by  a  sense  of  interest,  m\ 
pos*d  to  be  common  to  ail,  and  where  every  single  act 
perform'd  in  expectation  that  others  are  to  perform  the  like. 
W^iLhout  such  a  convention,  no  one  wou'd  ever  have  dreain'd, 
that  there  was  such  a  virtue  as  justice,  or  have  been  induc'd 
to  conform  his  actions  to  it.     T.iking  any  single  act,  my 
justice  may  be  pernicious  in  every  respect;   and  'lis  only 
upon  the  supposition,  that  others  are  to  imitate  my  example, 
that  I  can  be  induc'd  to  embrace  that  virtue ;  since  nothi 
but  this  combination  can   render  justice  advantageous^ 
afford  me  any  motives  to  conform  my  self  to  its  rules. 


We  come  now  lo  the  second  question  we  propos*d, 
I  Why  ZV€  annex  ihe  idea  of  virtue  to  justice^  and  of  viit  h  tA 
\fu5iice.     This  question  will   not   detain  us  long   after 
principles,  which  we  have  already  established     All  we  ca 
say  of  it  at  present  w  ill  be  dispatched  in  a  few  words :  An 
for  farther  satisfaction,  tlic  reader  must  wait  till  we  come  1 
the  ihird  part  of  this   book.     The  natural  obligation  to 
justice,  viz.  interest,  has  been  fully  explained ;  but  as  to  th 
tnorat  obligation,  or  the  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong,  *twil 
first  be  requisite  to  examine  the  natural  virtues,  before 
can  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  iL 
I  After  men  have  found  by  experience,  that  their  seI6shne 


and  conlin'd  generosity,  aciing  at  iheir  liberty,  totally  inca- 1  Sect.  IL 

pacitate  them  for  society ;  and  at  the  same  titne  have  observ'd.  \      •* 

that  society  is  necessary  to  ihe  salibfaclion  of  those  very  !£•   „  ,/- 

'f  origin  ej 

passions,  they  are  naturally  indued  to  lay  themselves  undtv  mstia  ami 
the  restraint  of  such  rules,  as  may  render  their  commerce  ^^^''-^ 
more  safe  and  commodious.     To  the  imposition  then,  and 
observance  of  these  rules,  both  in  general,  and  in  tvtry  par- 
ticular instance,  they  are  at  first  induc'd  only  by  a  regard  to 
interest ;  and  this  motive,  on  the  first  formation  of  society,  is 
sufficiently  strong  and  forcible.     But  when  society  has  be- 
come numerous,  and  has  encreasM  to  a  tribe  or  nation,  this 
interest  is  more  remote;   nor  do  men  %o  readily  perceive, 
that  disorder  and  confusion  follow  upon  every  breach  of 
these  rules,  as  in  a  more  narrow  and  contracted  society.    But 
tho'  in  our  own  actions  we  may  frequently  lose  sight  of  that 
interest,  which  we  have  in  maintaining  order,  and  may  follow 
a  lesser  and  more  present  interest,  we  never  fail  to  observe 
the  prejudice  we  receive,  eitlier  mediately  or  immediately, 
from  the  injustice  of  others ;  as  not  being  in  that  case  either 
blinded  by  passion,  or  byass'd  by  any  contrary  temptation, 
Nay  when  the  injustice  is  so  distant  from  us^  as  no  way  to  \ 
affect  our  interest,  it  still  displeases  us;  because  we  consider  \ 
it  as  prejudicial  to  human  society,  and  pernicious  to  every 
one  that  approaches  the  person  guilty  of  it.     We  partake  of 
their  uneasiness  by  sympathy*^   and  as  every  thing,  which  , 
gives  uneasiness  in  human  actions,  upon  the  general  survey, 
is  call'd  Vice,  and  whatever  produces  satisfaction,  in  the  same 
manner,  is  denominated  Virtue;  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
sense  of  moral  good  and  evil  follows  upon  justice  and  in- 
justice.    And  tho'  this  sense,  in  the  present  case,  be  deriv*d 
only  from  contemplating  the  actions  of  others,  yet  we  fail  not    , 
to  extend  it  even  to  our  own  actions.     Tlie  general  ruU 
readies  beyond  those  instances,  from  which  it  arose ;  while   ' 
at  tlie  same  time  we  naturally  sympathize  with  others  in  the 
sentiments  they  entertain  of  us.     Thus  sfff-iftkrist  is  the 
original  moiive  to  the  esiablishmeni  ofjustict :  6ui  a  s)'mpathy 
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kt'tYA  public  inUrtsi  is  the  S0ur«  of  the  moral  appnsbattOQ, 
\vhiih  attends  thai  virtue. 

Tho*  this  progress  of  the  sentiments  be  natural^  and  eveo 
necessary,  'tis  certain,  that  it  is  here  forwarded  by  the  artifice 
of  politicians,  who,  in  order  to  govern  men  more  easily*  a&d 
[ueserve  peace  in  human  society,  have  endcavour*d  to  produce 
an  esteem  for  justice,  and  an  abhorrence  of  injustice.  This, 
no  doubt,  must  liave  its  effect ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  the  matter  has  been  tany*d  too  far  bj* 
certain  writers  on  morals,  who  seem  lo  iiave  employed  their 
utmost  efforts  to  extirpate  ali  sense  of  virtue  from  among 
mankind.  Any  artifice  of  politicians  may  assist  nature  in  the 
producing  of  those  sentiments,  which  she  suggests  to  us,  and 
may  even  on  some  occasions,  produce  alone  an  approbation 
or  estc*em  for  any  particular  action ;  but  'tis  impossible  it 
should  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  distinction  we  make  betiiii 
vice  and  virtue.  For  if  nature  did  not  aid  us  in  this  particub 
'twou'd  be  in  vain  for  politicians  lo  talk  of  honourabU  or  « 
hmoiirable^  prai savor  thy  or  hhinuablf.  These  w  ords  wou'tl  I 
perfectly  unintelhgible,  and  wou'd  no  more  have  any  id 
aimex'd  to  them,  than  if  they  w^rc  of  a  tongxie  perfectly  i 
known  to  us.  Thu  uimust  politicians  can  perform,  is, 
extend  the  natural  >entiments  beyond  their  original  bound 
but  stilt  nature  must  furnish  the  materials,  and  give  us  \ 
notion  of  moral  distinctions. 

As  publick  praise  and  blame  encreasc  our  esteem 
justice;  so  private  education  and  instiiiction  contribute 
the  same  effect.  For  as  parents  easily  observe,  that  a  man  i 
the  more  useful,  both  to  himself  and  others,  the  greater  dcgri 
of  probity  and  honour  he  is  endow 'd  with ;  and  that  the 
principles  have  greater  force,  when  custom  and  educatia 
assist  interest  and  reflexion :  For  these  reasons  they  are  tlj 
duc'd  to  inculcate  on  ihuir  children,  from  their  earhesi  infanc 
the  principles  of  probity,  and  teath  them  to  regard  the  oh* 
»?ervancc  of  those  rules,  by  whicli  socicly  is  maintain^c 
vorthy  and  honourable^   and  their  violation  a^   base 
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infamous.     By  ihis  means  ihc  seniiments  of  honour  may  Sect. 
lake  root  in  iheir  tender  minds,  and  acquire  such  firmnesb     "^^^ 
and  solidity,  that  they  may  fall  liLtle  short  of  those  principles,  ^^^^ 
which  arc  the  most  essential  to  our  nalures,  and  the  most  tvAich 
deeply  radicated  in  our  iniernal  constitution.  prtZTty! 

What  farther  conlributes>  to  encrease  their  sohdity,  is  the 
interest  of  our  reputation,  after  the  opinion,  thai  a  mtrii  or 
demerit  attends  jusiitt  or  htjusfice^  is  once  firmly  established 
among  mankind.  There  is  nothing,  which  touches  us  more 
nearly  than  our  repuialion,  and  nothing  on  which  our  repu- 
tation more  depends  tiian  our  conduct,  with  relation  to  the 
property  of  others.  For  tJiis  reason^  every  one,  who  has  any 
regard  to  his  character,  or  who  intends  to  live  on  ijood  terms 
with  mankind,  must  fix  an  inviolable  law  to  himself,  never,  by 
any  temptation,  lo  be  imluc'd  to  violate  those  principles,  which 
are  essential  to  a  man  of  probity  and  honour. 

I  shall  make  only  one  observation  before  I  leave  this  sub* 
jecl,  viz,  that  tho'  I  assert,  that  in  the  state  of  nature^  or  that 
imaginary  slate,  which  preceded  society,  there  be  neither 
justice  nor  injustice,  yet  I  assert  not,  that  it  was  allowable,  in 
such  a  state,  to  violate  the  property  of  others.  1  only  main- 
tain, that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  property;  and  conse- 
queiuiy  cou'd  be  no  suth  thing  as  justice  or  injustice*  1 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  a  similar  reflexion  with  regard 
to  prt/tnisea,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  them ;  and  I  hope  this 
reflexion,  when  duly  weigh'd,  will  suffice  to  remove  all  odium 
from  the  foregoing  opinions,  with  regard  lo  justice  and 
injustice* 


SECTION  ni. 

Of  the  rules f  tvhich  determine  property* 

Tho*  the  establishment  of  the  rule,  concerning  the  stability 
of  possession,  be  not  only  useful,  but  even  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  human  society,  it  can  never  serve  to  any  purpose. 
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Part  II,  Iwhile  it  remains  in  such  general  terms.     Some  method  muM 
•  "  •      be  shewn,  by  which  we  may  distinguish  what  particular  goodi 
I  are  to  be  assign 'd  to  each  particular  person,  while  the  rest  of 
I  mankind  are  excluded  from  their  possession  and  enjoyinenL 

jOur  next  business,  then,  must  be  to  discover  the  reasons 

J  winch  modify  this  general  rule,  and  fit  it  to  the  common  use 

I  and  practice  of  the  world. 

'Tis  obvious,  that  ihose  reasons  are  not  deriv'd  from  ant 
utility  or  advantage,  which  either  the  parlicaiar  person  or  ibc 
public  may  reap  from  his  enjoyment  of  any  particular  goodi. 
beyond  wiiat  wou'd  result  from  the  possession  of  them  by  any 
other  person.  'Twere  better,  no  doubt,  that  every  one  were 
possessed  of  what  is  most  suitable  lo  him,  and  proi>er  for  fail 
use :  But  besides,  that  this  relation  of  fitness  may  be  com- 
mon to  several  at  once,  'tis  liable  to  so  many  controversies, 
and  men  are  so  partial  and  passionate  in  judging  of  ihoe 
controversies,  that  such  a  loose  and  uncertain  rule  wou'd  be 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  human  society. 
The  convention  concerning  the  stability  of  possession  i* 
enter'd  into,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  occasions  of  discord  attd 
contention ;  and  this  end  wou'd  never  be  attain'd»  were  wc 
allow'd  to  apply  this  rule  differently  in  every  particular  case^ 
according  to  every  particular  utility,  which  might  be  dis- 
covered in  such  an  application.  Justice,  in  her  declsic 
never  regards  tlie  fitness  or  unfitness  of  objects  to  particv 
persons,  but  conducts  herself  by  more  extensive  views. 
Whether  a  man  be  generous,  or  a  miser,  he  is  equ 
well  receiv'd  by  her.  and  obtains  with  the  same  foctlj 
a  decision  in  his  favour,  even  for  what  is  entirely  usck 
to  him* 

I       It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  general  rule,  thai  possna^ 
mu^t  h  stalk,  is  not  apply^d  by  particular  judgments,  but  1 
other  general  rules,  which  must  extend  to  the  whole  soci« 
and  be  indexible  either  by  spite  or  favour.     To  iHus 
this,  I  propose  the  following  instance.     I  first  consider 
in  tlicir  savage  and  solitary  condition;  and  suppose. 
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J>eing  sensible  of  the  misery  of  that  slate,  and  foreseeing  the 
pdvantages  thai  wou'd  result  from  society,  they  seek  eacli  r**^ 
olher*s  company,  and  make  an  ofTer  of  niulual  protection  andL^yr^^'  ^m 
assistance.  1  also  suppose,  that  ihey  are  endowed  with  such^f^'V^  ^H 
sagacity  as  immediately  to  perceive,  that  the  chief  impedi-  U^^p^*'f!^ 
ment  to  ihis  project  of  society  and  partnership  Iks  in  the] 
avidity  and  selfishness  of  their  natural  temper;  to  remedy  I 
which,  they  enter  into  a  convention  for  the  stability  of  pos»  i 
session^  and  for  mutual  restraint  and  forbearance.  I  am  1 
sensible,  that  this  method  of  proceeding  is  not  altogether 
natural ;  but  besides  that  I  here  only  suppose  those  reflexions 
to  be  form'd  at  once,  which  in  fact  arise  insensibly  and  by 
'degrees ;  besides  this,  I  say,  \\s  very  possible,  that  several 

trsons,  being  by  different  accidents  separated  from  the 
:ieties,  to  which  they  formerly  belong  d»  may  be  oblig'd  to 
form  a  new  society  among  themselves;  in  \vhich  case  they 
are  entirely  in  the  situation  above*menllon'd* 

r  *Tis  evident,  then,  that  their  first  difficulty,  in  this  situation, 
after  the  general  convention  for  the  establishment  of  society, 
and  for  ihe  constancy  of  possession,  is,  how  to  separate  their 
possessions,  and  assign  to  each  his  particular  portion,  which  he 
must  for  the  fulure  in  alterably  enjoy.  This  difficulty  will  not 
detain  them  long;  but  it  must  immediately  occur  to  them,  as 
the  most  natural  expedient,  that  every  one  continue  to  enjoy 

.  what  he  is  at  present  master  of,  and  that  property  or  con- 

Istant  possession  be  conjoinM  to  the  immediate  possession. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  custom,  that  it  not  only  reconciles  us  to 
any  thing  we  have  long  enjoy 'd,  but  even  gives  us  an  affection 

I  for  it,  and  makes  us  prefer  it  to  other  objects,  which  may  be 
more  valuable,  but  are  less  known  to  us.  What  has  long 
lain  under  our  eye,  and  has  often  been  employed  to  our 

IT  advantage,  f/ia/  w^e  are  ahvays  the  most  unwilling  to  part 
with ;  but  can  easily  live  without  possessions,  which  we  never 
have  enjoyed,  and  are  not  accusiom'd  to.  'Tis  evident, 
therefore,  that  men  w*ou  d  easily  acquiesce  in  this  expedient, 
i/ia/  (vtry  one  coniinue  to  enjoy  ivhai  he  is  .?/  present  possess  d 
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Paei  1L  o/\  and  this  is  the  reason,  why  they  wou  d  so  natyraily  agwt 

in  preferring  it*. 


I  0/jmtifC 


'  Xo  questions  in  philosophy  are  more  difficult,  than  wheu  «  munber 
of  causes  present  themselves  for  the  same  phxnomeonn^  to  detenaue 
which  is  the  phndpal  aud  prctlominant.  There  seldom  b  aoy  fcfy 
precise  argument  to  fix  our  cnoice,  and  men  must  be  contented  to  fee 
guided  by  a  kind  of  taste  or  fancy,  arising  from  an-'  •—  -•  ^  ^  -rtik 
paiison  of  simtiar  instances.     Thu%  in  the  present  r^ 

doubt,  nnotivcs  of  public  interest  for  most  of  the  rule  ,  lat 

property;  but  still  I  susj^wct,  that  these  rules  are  principal  iht 

imagination^  or  the  more  frivolous  properties  of  oar  then  rv 

ception.     I  shall  continue  to  explain  these  causes,   lea . 
reader's  choice^  whether  he  will  prefer  those  derivM  from  \ 
or  those  dcriv'd  from  the  imagination.     We  shall  begin*  wim  inc  n^' n 
of  the  present  possessor. 

'Tis  a  quality,  which  {a)  I  have  already  ob*er\'*d  in  huxnati  nature, 
that  when  two  objects  appear  in  a  close  relation  to  each  othcr»  the  m^ 
IS  apt  to  ascribe  to  them  any  additional  relation,  in  order  Iq  coinplcst 
the  union ;  and  this  inclination  is  so  strongs  as  often  to  make  %»  fv> 
into  errors  (such  as  that  of  the  conjunction  of  thought  an4  utalter)  if  «t 
find  that  they  can  serve  to  that  purpose.  Many  of  onr  impressions  att 
incapable  of  place  or  local  position  ;  and  yet  those  very  tmprtsuoQi  «c 
suppose  to  have  a  local  conjonclion  witii  the  impressions  ol'  sight  awl 
touch,  merely  because  they  are  conjoitrd  by  cau^tion,  and  ve  Alfttrfy 
united  in  the  imagination.  Since,  therefore,  we  can  feign  a  aew  felictioBf 
and  even  an  absurd  one^  in  order  to  compleat  any  union,  ^twilt  caflly  be 
imagined,  that  if  there  be  any  relations,  ivhich  depend  oa  the  mM 
'twill  readily  conjoin  them  to  any  preceding  relation,  and  urif 
new  bond,  »uch  objects  a^  have  already  an  union  in  the  fancy,  1 
instance,  wc  nev'er  fail,  in  our  arrangement  of  bodies^  to  place  \1\v9: 
which  are  restmbUn^  in  icntigmty  to  each  other,  or  at  leaat  is  cm- 
rtspondtfit  points  of  view  ;  because  we  feel  a  sadsfacti  .n  in  'otaing  tk 
relation  of  contiguity  to  that  of  resemblance,  or  !  !*noe  o< 

situation  to  that  of  qualities.    And  this  ii  easily  acc^  iram  thf 

known  properties  of  human  nature.  When  the  mind  I9  dcK^;: 
join  ceruin  objects,  but  undetermined  in  its  choice  of  the  |  - 
objects,  it  naturally  turns  its  eye  to  such  as  arc  related  together.  1  ii'-t 
are  already  united  in  the  mind:  They  present  themselTes  at  the  saatf 
time  to  the  conception ;  and  instead  of  rec]uiring  any  new  reason  for 
their  coojunction,  it  wou*d  require  a  very  powerful  retson  to  make  1> 
over>look  thb  natural  atlinity.  This  wc  shall  have  occasion  to  eaplaifi 
more  fully  afterwards,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Uauiy.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  maj  coatent  ourselves  with  observing,  that  the  satse  love  of 
order  and  uniformity,  which  arranges  the  books  in  a  library,  and  ^ 
chairs  in  a  [larlour,  contribute  tu  the  formation  of  societj,  aod  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind,  by  modifying  the  general  rule  c^"-*-^-' 
stability  of  poasesuon.     And  as  property  forms  a  relat  tl 

person  and  an  objccii  'tis  natural  to  found  it  on  ^me  precc  -    ^         j 
and  as  property  U  nothing  but  a  constant  |K>iiiessu>n,  tecut'd  1^  \km  \ 


But  we  may  observe,  ihal  tho*  the  rule  of  the  assigimient  |  Sect. 
of  property  to  the  present  possessor  be  natyra],  and  by  that ;    *"7*^ 
means  useful,  yet  its  utility  extends  not  beyond  the  first  ^^^^^ 
formation  of  society;   nor  wou'd  any  thing  be  more  ptt-w/ticA 
nkious,  than    the   constant    observance  of    it ;    by  which  p^^^^-ly^ 
restitution  woy'd  be  excluded,  and  every  injustice  wou'd  be  I  "^ 

auihonz'd  and  rewarded.     We  must,  Iherefore,  seek  for  some  ' 
other  circumstance,  that  may  give   rise   to   property  after 
society  is  once  established  :   and  of  this  kind,  I  find  four 
most  considerable,  viz.  Occupation,  Prescription,  Accession, 
and  Succession.     We  shall  briefly  examine  each  of  these,  / 
beginning  with  Occupah'on.  ' 

The  possession  of  all  external  goods  is  changeable  and 
uncertain;  which  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  impedi- 
ments to  the  establishment  of  society,  and  is  the  reason  why, 
by  universal  agreement,  express  or  tacite,  men  restrain  them- 
selves by  what  we  now  call  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity. 
The  misery  of  the  condition,  which  precedes  this  restraint,  is 
the  cause  why  we  submit  to  that  remedy  as  quickly  as 
possible;  and  this  affords  us  an  easy  reason,  why  we  annex 
the  idea  of  property  to  the  first  possession,  or  to  oirt4pa/ioN. 
3Ien  are  unwilling  to  leave  property  in  suspence,  even  for 
ihe  shortest  time^  or  open  the  least  door  to  violence  and 
disorder.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  first  possession ' 
always  engages  the  attention  most;  and  did  we  neglect  it, 
there  wou*d  lie  no  colour  of  reason  for  assigning  property  to 
uny  succeeding  possession  ^ 

ot  society,  \is  iiAtuial  to  add  it  to  the  present  possesstoa,  which  is  a 
relation  that  resembles  it.  For  this  also  has  its  influence.  If  it  be 
fiattiml  to  conjoin  all  sorts  of  relations,  *tis  more  «o,  to  conjoin  such 
relations  as  are  resembling,  and  are  relate*!  together, 

'  Some  philo^iojjhei^  account  for  the  right  of  occupftliorin,  by  saying, 
that  every  one  ha^  a  property  in  his  own  labour;  and  when  he  joins  that 
labour  to  any  thing,  it  gives  him  the  properly  of  the  whole:  But,  i. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  occupation^  where  we  cannot  be  said  to  join 
^ur  labour  to  the  object  we  acquire :  As  when  wc  possess  a  meadow  by 
graalng  our  cattle  upon  it.  a,  This  eiccounls  for  the  matter  by  means  of 
^U4m<tn  I  which  is  taking  a  needless  circuit.  5.  We  cannot  be  said  to 
job  our  labour  in  any  thing  but  in  a  figurative  sense.    Properly  speaking, 


Part  n.       There  remains  nothing,  but  to  determine  eractif ,  what  I 
I    r*^"     meant  bv  possession ;  and  this  is  not  so  easy  as  may  at  fini 
vmi  ^^S^^  ^  imagined.     We  are  said  to  be  in  possession  of  af»T 

m/usHfi.  thing,  not  only  when  we  immediately  touch  it,  but  also  whcB 
we  arc  so  situated  with  respect  to  it,  as  to  have  it  in  oui 
power  to  use  it ;  and  may  move,  alter,  or  destroy  it,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  pleasure  or  advantage.  This  relationr 
then,  is  a  species  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  as  property  i« 
nothing  but  a  stable  possession,  derived  from  the  rales  of 
justice,  or  the  conventions  of  men,  'tis  to  be  considered  as 
the  same  species  of  relation.  But  here  we  may  observe, 
that  as  the  power  of  using  any  object  becomes  more  or  le» 
certain,  according  as  the  interruptions  we  may  meet  with  art 
more  or  less  probable ;  and  as  this  probability  may  increase 
by  insensible  degrees ;  'tis  in  many  cases  impossible  to  deter- 
mine when  possession  begins  or  ends;  nor  is  there  anv 
certain  standard,  by  wliich  we  can  decide  such  controversies. 
A  wild  boar,  that  falls  into  our  snares,  is  deem'd  to  be  in  our 
possession,  if  it  be  impossible  for  him  to  escape.  But  what 
do  we  mean  by  impossible  ?  How  do  we  separate  this  im- 
possibility  from  an  improbability  ?  And  how*  distinguish  that 
exactly  from  a  probability?  Mark  the  precise  limits  of  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  shew  the  standard,  by  which  wc  ma) 
decide  all  disputes  that  may  arise,  and,  as  we  find  by  exjieri- 
ence,  frequently  do  arise  upon  this  subject  \ 

we  only  m&ke  an  alterntion  on  it  by  out  labour.  This  fonns  a  relcticii 
bctwtxt  m  and  the  object:  and  thence  arises  the  property,  aocd^ing  to 
the  preceding  principles. 

^  If  we  seek  a  solution  of  these  difficiilties  in  reason  and  pnbUc  I 
wc  never  shall  6nd  satisfacnon  ;  and  if  we  look  for  it  in  the  ima 
'tis  evident,  that  the  qunlitles,  which  operate  np' "-  *' -^^  *" 
inscitsibly  and  gradually  into  ench  other,  that  'li^ 
any  precise  bounds  or  termination.     The  difBcui 
encreaae,  when  we  consider,   that  cor  judgment  altera  very  aenitti 
according  to  the  subject,  and  that  the  tame  power  and  proximity  wtU  t 
decmM  possession  in  one  case,  which  i$  not  estecmVl  such  in  anoth' 
A  person,  who  has  hunted  a  hare  to  the  last  degree  of  weariness,  w 
look  upon  it  as  an  injustice  for  another  to  rush  in  before  him.  and 
his  prty.    But  the  same  person,  advancing  to  iJuck  nn  apfde,  that  hangl 
within  his  reach,  has  no  reason  to  complain,  if  another^  more  alert,  paiArs 


But  such  disputes  may  not  only  arise  concerning  the  real 
existence  of  property  and  possession,  but  also  concerning 
their  extent ;  and  these  disputes  are  often  susceptible  of  no 
decision,  or  can  be  decided  by  no  other  faculty  than  the 
imagination.  A  person  wlio  lands  on  the  shore  of  a  small 
island,  that  is  desart  and  uncultivated,  is  deemM  its  possessor 
from  the  very  first  moment,  and  acquires  the  property  of 
the  whole ;  because  the  object  is  there  bounded  and  circum- 
scribe iit  the  fancy,  and  at  the  same  Lime  is  proportioned  to 
the  new  possessor,  The  same  person  landing  on  a  desart 
island,  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  extends  his  property  no 
farther  than  bis  immediate  possession;  tho*  a  numerous 
colony  are  esteem'd  the  proprietors  of  the  whole  from  the 
instant  of  their  debarkment. 

But  it  often  happens,  that  the  tide  of  first  possession 
becomes  obscure  thro*  time ;  and  that  'tis  impossible  to 
determine  many  controversies,  which  may  arise  concerning 

him,  and  take^  possession.  What  is  the  reason  of  lhi&  difference,  hot 
that  immobility,  not  being  natural  to  the  hare,  bnt  the  effect  of  industry, 
forms  in  that  case  a  s^troDg  relation  with  the  hunter^  which  is  wanting  in 
ihe  other? 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  a  certain  and  infallible  powerof  enjoyment^ 
without  touch  or  some  other  sensible  relatioi],  often  produces  not 
property:  And  I  farther  observe,  that  a  sensible  telation,  without  any 
present  power,  is  tometimes  sufficient  to  give  a  title  to  any  object.  The 
sight  of  a  thing  is  seldom  n  considerable  relationj  and  is  only  regarded 
as  such,  when  the  object  is  hidden,  or  very  obscure :  in  whicb  case  we 
findt  that  the  vie^v  alone  conveys  a  property  ;  according  to  that  maxim , 
ikat  €Vtn  a  whole  continent  belongs  to  the  nation ^  whi€h  jfirst  disamerd 
it.  'Tis  however  remarltable,  that  both  in  the  case  of  discovery  and  that 
of  possession^  the  first  discoverer  and  po&?essor  must  join  to  the  relation 
ao  intentioo  of  rendering  himself  proprietor,  otherwiic  the  relation  will 
not  have  its  effect ;  and  that  because  the  connexion  in  our  fancy  betwixt 
the  property  and  the  relation  is  not  so  great,  but  that  it  requires  to  l>e 
help  d  by  such  an  intention. 

From  all  these  circum^itancesj  *tis  easy  to  see  bow  perplcxM  many 
questions  may  become  concerning  the  acijuisttion  of  proj^>erty  by  occupa- 
tion ;  and  the  least  effort  of  thought  mny  present  u*  with  instances,  w*hich 
are  not  susceptible  of  any  reasonable  decision.  If  we  prefer  examples^ 
which  arc  real,  to  such  as  nre  feigii'd,  wc  m%y  consider  the  following  one» 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  writer,  that  has  treated  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  Two  Grecian  colonies,  leaving  their  native  country,  in 
search  of  new  seaL$,  were  informed  that  a  city  near  them  was  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants.    To  know  the  truth  of  tbis  report,  they  dispatched  at  once 


Ofthe^ 
riilf.s^ 
ivkich  \ 
(lettrm 
prop^er^ 
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Part  IT.  it.     In  that  case  long  possession  or  freuripUon  natunllf 
I  _, .  lakes  place,  and  gives  a  person  a  sufficient  property  in  ant 

Lj,^/  thing  he  enjoys.     The  nature  of  human  society  admits  not 

}dnjmHce,  of  any  great  accuracy ;  nor  can  we  always  remount  to  Ibc 
first  origin  of  things,  in  order  to  determine  their  presem 
tondition,  Any  considerable  space  of  time  sets  objects  al 
such  a  distance,  that  Ihey  seem,  in  a  manner,  to  lose  ihof 
reality »  and  have  as  little  influence  on  the  mind,  as  if  thc}' 
never  had  been  in  being.  A  man's  title,  that  is  clear  aod 
certain  at  present,  will  seem  obscure  and  doubtful  fifty  years 
hence,  even  tho*  the  facts,  on  which  it  is  founded,  shou'd  be 
prov*d  wiih  the  greatest  evidence  and  certainty.  The  same 
facts  have  not  the  same  influence  after  so  long  an  inter^'al  of 
time*  And  this  may  be  receivVl  a^y  a  convincing  argiiment 
for  our  preceding  doctrine  with  regard  to  property  and 
justice.  Possession  during  a  long  tract  of  time  com*eys  i 
title  to  any  object.     But  as  *tis  certain,  that,  however  e%*ciy 


theothST^ 


two  messengers,  oae  from  each  colony  ;  who  fmdini;  on  iheir  an 
that  their  information  was  true,  L>egan  a  race  together  with  an  i 

to  take  possession  of  tlie  city,  each  of  them  for  his  countrymen.  

these  messengers,  finding  that  he  was  not  an  equal  match  for  the  others 
launch'd  his  spear  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  fit 
it  (here  before  the  arrival  of  his  companion.  This  produc'd  a  dispQte 
betwixt  the  two  colonics,  which  of  them  was  the  proprietor  of  the  emjsly 
city;  and  this  dispute  still  subsists  among  philowjpbers.  For  ^ 
I  find  the  dispute  impossible  to  be  decjde<C  and  that  because 
question  hnngs  upon  the  fancy,  which  in  this  case  is  not  posse^lf 
precise  or  determinate  standard,  upon  which  it  can  give  sentence, 
make  this  evident,  let  as  consider,  that  if  these  two  persons  had 
stmpty  members  of  the  colonics,  and  not  mcssengeis  or  dci»mics. 
actions  won'd  not  have  been  of  any  consequence  ;  since  in  th^t  case  lt| 
relation  to  the  colonies  vvou'd  have  been  but  feeble  and  imperfect,  A 
to  this,  that  nothing  (IcrtcrminVl  them  to  run  to  thr  gates  rather  than  thit 
walls,  or  .iny  olhtr  part  of  the  city,  but  that  the  gatcs^  being  the  mo 
obvious  and  remarkable  part,  satisfy  the  fancy  best  in  taking  them  ; 
the  whole ;  as  we  find  by  the  poets,  who  frequently  draw  their  images | 
metaphors  from  Ihem,  Besides  we  may  consider,  that  the  touqhj 
contact  of  the  one  messenger  is  not  properly  posscsiiyn,  no  more  II 
the  piercing  the  gates  with  a  si>ear ;  but  only  forms  a  reUtion :  i 
there  is  a  relation,  in  the  other  cnve,  equally  obvious,  iho*  not»  perh^ 
of  equal  force.  Which  of  these  relations,  then,  convey*  a  right  i 
property,  or  whether  any  of  them  !«  suflficient  for  that  eifecl,  I  leftw 
llic  decision  of  soeh  as  arc  wiser  than  myself. 


ihinjET  be  produced  in  tline,  there  is  nothing  real,  that  is 
producM  by  lime;  it  follows,  that  property  being  produc'd 
by  time,  is  not  any  thing  real  in  the  objects,  but  is  the 
offspring  of  the  sentiments,  on  which  alone  lime  is  found 
to  have  any  influence  ^ 

We  acquire  the  properly  of  objects  by  accession^  when  ihey 
are  connected  in  an  intimate  manner  with  objects  that  are 
already  our  property,  and  at  the  same  time  are  inferior  to 
thein.  Thus  the  fruits  of  our  garden,  the  offspring  of  our 
eatlle,  and  the  work  of  our  slaves,  are  all  of  them  esicem'd 
our  property,  even  before  possession.  Where  objects  are 
connected  together  in  the  imagination,  they  are  apt  to  be  put 
on  the  same  footing,  and  are  commonly  suppos'd  to  be 
endow'd  with  the  same  qualities.  We  readily  pass,  from  one 
lo  the  other,  and  make  no  difierence  in  our  judgments 
concerning  ihem ;  especially  if  the  !aiter  be  inferior  to  the 
fonner  *• 

^  Present  postession  is  plainty  n  relation  betwixt  a  person  and  an 
object ;  but  is  not  stiffident  to  counter-ballance  ihe  relation  of  first  posws- 
sion,  tinless  the  former  be  long  nnd  anintemipted ;  In  which  case  the 
relation  it  encreasM  on  the  side  of  the  pi-esent  possession,  by  the  extent 
of  time»  and  diminished  on  that  of  first  posseision,  by  the  distance.  This 
change  in  the  relation  produces  a  consequent  change  in  the  property. 

•  This  source  of  property  can  never  be  explain  d  but  from  the  ima- 
ginations ;  and  one  may  affirm^  that  the  causes  are  here  unmix'd.  We 
shall  procee<i  to  explain  ihem  more  particularly,  and  ilhislratc  them  by 
example^  from  common  life  and  experience. 

tit  has  been  observ'd  above,  ihat  the  mind  has  a  n:^t«ral  propensity  to 
join  relations,  e^piecially  resembling  ones,  and  linds  a  kind  of  Titness  and 
uniformity  in  such  an  union.  From  this  propensit}'  are  derived  tbete 
laws  of  nature,  that  upon  the  JirU  formation  of  society,  property  aiwayt 
f&tlmi*s  ihe  present  possession  ;  and  afterwards,  thai  it  arises  front  first 
0r  from  long  possession.  Now  we  may  ea-i^ily  observe,  that  relation  is 
not  con(in*d  merely  to  one  degree ;  but  that  from  an  object,  that  is 
related  to  us»  we  acquire  a  relation  to  every  other  object  which  is  related 
to  it,  and  so  on,  till  the  thought  loses  the  chain  by  too  long  a  progress^ 
However  the  relation  may  weaken  hy  each  remove,  'tis  not  immediately 
,dcslroy*d ;  but  freqnenlly  connects  two  objects  by  means  of  an  inter- 
te  one,  whicli  is  related  lo  both*  And  this  principle  is  of  nuch 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  right  of  a<  cession ^  and  caus<^s  us  to  acquire 
properly  not  only  of  such  objects  as  we  are  immediately  possess 'd  of, 
but  also  of  sach  as  nre  ct'rsely  connected  with  them. 

a  German^  a  FrtHthmaHj  and  a  Spaniard  to  come  into  a 


Of  the 
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determine 

property^ 


Suppose 


^foom,  wlieie  there  are  pkc'd  upon  the  table  three  bottles  of  wine* 

l1 
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Pakt  II.  The  right  of  successim  is  a  very  natural  one,  from  th* 
presum'd  consent  of  the  parent  or  near  relation^  and  from 
the  general  interest  of  mankind,  which  requires,  llui  tnca*5 
possessions  shou'd  pass  to  those,  who  are  dearest  to  them,  in 


[  Ofjmtke 


RhiHishj  Burgundy  and  Fori\  and  suppose  ihey  shon'd  faU  a  qnnrd- 
liDg  about  the  division  of  them :  a  person,  who  was  chosen  f^ir  umpire. 
wouM  naturally,  to  shew  his  impart iality^  give  every  one  the  product  <A 
his  own  countiy  :  And  this  from  a  principle,  which,  in  some  measuref  H 
the  source  of  those  laws  of  nature,  that  ascribe  property  lo  occup*tioe. 
presciiplion  and  accession, 

la  all  ihcse  cases,  and  particiilarly  that  of  accession,  there  is  fiist  I 
fiitlural  umon  belwixt  the  idea  of  the  person  and  that  of  the  object, 
aficrwarcls  a  new  and  m(>ral  union  produced  by  that  right  or  prr>p 
which  we  ascrit>e  to  the  person.     But  here  iberc  occurs  a  oiiEc 
which  merils  our  attention^  and  may  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  pud 
to  tryal  that  singular  method  of  reasoning,  which  has  been  cmployY 
the  present  subject.     I  have   already  observed,  that   the   imn  * 
passes  with  greater  facility  from  little  to  great,  than  from  grettti 
and  that  the  transition  of  ideas  is  alwaj's  easier  and  smootbi 
fontier  case  than  in  the  latter.    Now  as  the  right  of  accessi< 
from  the  easy  traosilion  of  ideas,  by  which  related  objects  are  \ 
together,  it  shouM  naturally  be  imaginM,  that  the  right  of  fto 
must  enciease  in  i^trengih,  in  proportion  as  the  transitioa  of  idcai  if^f 
fonn'd  with  greater  facility.     It  may,  therefore,  be  ihonght,  l ' 
we  have  acquired  the  property  of  any  small  object,  we  sha 
consider  any  great  object  related  to  it  as  an  accession^  and  as  1 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  small  one ;  hence  the  transition  in  in  1 
very  easy  from  the  small  olject  lo  the  great  one,  and  should 
them  together  in  the  closest  manner.     But  in  fact  the  case  is  al\l 
lound  to  be  otlicnme.     The  empire  of  Crtaf  Britain  secrn^  to 
along  with  it  the  domioion  of  the  Orhteys^  the  //edrides^  the  isle  of  i 
and  the  isle  of  Iflghii  but  the  authority  over  those  lesser  islands  \ 
not  naturally  imply  any  title  to  Gr^ai  Britain,    In  shoit.  a  small  ot( 
naturaHy  follows  a  great  one  as  its  accession ;  but  a  great  une  is  i 
suppoi'd  lo  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  a  small  one  rf^^^**"^ 
on  account  of  that  property  and  relation.     Vet  in  i 
transition  of  ideas  is  smoother  from  the  proprietor  t 
which  is  his  property,  and  from  the  small  object  to  the  great  ^ 
in  the  fonner  case  from  the  proprietor  to  the  great  ob»eet,  %n^ 
great  one  to  the  small.     It  may  therefore  be  tl 
nomena  arc  objections  to  the  foregoing  hypnih*^ 
froptrty  to  accent  ion  is  n{*thir'  '•'  -"    '^   '    /  -  w<   ^f.-v, 
and  of  the  smooth  tninsitian  &/  . 

Twill  be  easy  to  solve  this  .  .  connder  the  a^ilitTBik^ 

untttcadincss  of  the  imagination^  with  the  different  views,  in  vhtcn  it  i* 
continually  placing  its  objects.  When  wc  attHbote  to  a  perKSO  t 
piopeny  in  two  objects,  we  do  not  always  pass  from  the  person  to  ooe 
object,  and  from  that  to  the  other  related  to  it.  The  objects  being  hesf 
to  be  consider  d  ns  the  property  of  the  person,  we  are  apt  (o  join  then 
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order  to  render  them  more  industrious  and  frugal.     Perhaps  Sect. 
these  causes  are  seconded  by  the  influence  o(  reia/ton,  or  the        '*- 
association  of  ideas,  by  which  we  are  naturally  directed  to  ^/^^ 
consider  the  son  after  the  parentis  decease,  and  ajicribe  to  n^AicA 

d€iet'tntne 

together^  and  place  them  in  the  same  light.  Su|>p05e»  therefore,  a  great  "  ^*  ^' 
and  %  small  object  to  ht  rcUttd  together  ;  if  a  t>crson  be  strongly  related 
10  the  great  object,  he  will  likewise  be  strongly  related  to  both  the 
objects,  consider'd  together^  becniise  he  is  related  to  the  most  consider- 
able part.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  be  only  related  to  the  small  objccti 
he  wdl  not  be  strongly  related  to  both,  consider'd  together,  since  his 
relation  lies  only  with  the  most  trivial  partt  which  is  not  apt  to  strike 
IIS  in  any  great  degree,  when  we  conuder  the  whole.  And  this  is  the 
reason,  why  small  objects  become  accessions  to  great  ones,  and  not 
great  to  small. 

*Ti5  the  general  opinioo  of  philosophers  and  civilians,  that  the  sea  is 
incapable  of  becoming  the  property  of  any  nation;  and  that  because  'tis 
impossible  to  take  possession  of  it,  or  form  any  such  distinct  relation 
with  it,  as  may  be  the  foundalion  of  property.  Where  this  reason 
ceases,  property  immediately  takes  place.  Thus  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  for  the  liberty  of  the  seas  universally  allow,  that  friths  and 
ba}s  naturally  belong  as  an  accession  to  the  proprietors  of  the  sur- 
rounding continent.  Thefc  have  properly  no  more  bond  or  union  with 
the  land,  than  \\:it  pucijit:  ocean  wou'd  have;  but  having  an  union  in  the 
fancy,  and  i>eing  at  the  same  time  inf€riQf\  tbey  arc  of  couise  regarded 
as  an  accession. 

The  p^oJ^e^ty  of  rivers,  by  the  laws  of  most  nations,  and  by  the 
natural  turn  of  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  proprietors  of  their 
tNUiks,  excepting  s-uch  vast  rivers  as  the  Rhiku  or  the  Daimbi^  which 
seem  too  large  to  the  imagination  to  follow  as  an  accession  the  property 
of  the  ncighlxkuring  fields.  Yet  even  these  rivers  are  consider'd  as  the 
property  ol  that  nation,  thro'  whose  dominions  they  run;  the  idea  of  a 
nation  being  of  a  suitable  bulk  to  correspond  with  them,  and  bear  them 
luch  a  relation  in  the  fancy. 

The  accessions,  which  are  made  to  lands  bordering  upon  rivers, 
follow  the  land,  lay  the  civiliajit,  provided  it  be  made  by  what  they 
call  alhanon^  that  15,  insensibly  and  imperceptibly ;  which  are  circum- 
stances that  mtghtity  assist  tho  imagination  in  the  conjunction.  Where 
there  is  any  congiderable  portion  torn  at  once  from  one  bank,  and  joined 
to  anoJher,  it  becomes  nut  his  property,  whose  laud  it  falls  on,  till  it 
ilnite  with  the  Innd,  and  till  the  trees  oi  plant*  have  spread  ihcir  roots 
into  both.    Before  that,  the  imagination  does  not  sufticienily  join  them. 

There  are  other  cases,  which  somewhat  resemble  this  of  accession, 
but  which,  at  the  bottom,  aie  considerably  different,  and  merit  our 
altentioti.  Of  this  kind  is  the  conjunction  of  the  properties  of  diffetent 
peiSonB,  after  such  a  manner  as  not  to  admit  of  separation.  The 
question  is  to  whom  the  united  mass  must  belong. 

Where  this  conjunction  is  of  such  a  natutc  as  to  admit  of  diviskn, 
bat  not  of  separation^  the  decision  is  natnral  and  easy.  The  whole 
mass  must  be  supposed  to  be  common  betwixt  the  proprietors  of  the 
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Part  II.  him  a  title  to  his  father's  possessions*     Those  goods  must 

I    _  .*'  .  become  the  property  of  some  body :    But  of  whom  is  die 

\md  question.     Here  'tis  evident  the  persons  children  natun 

fnjusik€,  present  themselves  to  the  mind  ;  and  being  already  connec 

several  parts,  and  afterwards  must  be  divided  accardinjj  to  the  | 
fiorljons  of  lliese  parts.     But  here  1  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  \ 
remarkable  sublilty  of  the  Koman  law,  in  distingutshing  betwixt  < 
fushn  and  com  mixtion.     Confitsion  is  an  union  of  two  l>odie 
different  liquoi^,  where  the  parts  become  entirely  tindisting^ 
Commixtion  is  the  blending  of  two  bodies,  such  as  two  bushels  i 
where  the  parts  remain  separate  in  an  ob^  ions  and  visible  maimer, 
in  the  latter  case  the  imagination  discovers  not  so  entire  an  nnion  i 
the  foimer,  but  is  able  to  trace  and  preserve  a  distinct  idea  of  the  pto- 
perty  of  each;  this  is  the  reason,  why  the  civil  law,  tho*  it  estAbm' " 
an  entire  community  in  the  case  of  confitsion^  and  after  that  a  proj 
tional  division,  yet  in  the  case  of  commixiion^  supposes  each  of  ! 
proprietors  to  maintain  a  rlistinct  right;  however  necessity  nitiy  at  f 
force  them  to  submit  to  the  same  division. 

Quod  si /rununtttm  Titii  frumcnto  (no  mistum  fmrit :  si^idim\ 
voluntaie  vesira^  commune  ist:   quia  singula  corpora^  id  cit^  tinjptia 
grana,  qua  cuj usque  propria  fucruntt  ts  consnisu  vesiro  comrnttnia 
SHMf.     Quod  si  iosu  id  milium  fmrit^  vcl  Titim  id  miscuent  sine  I 
voluntatCt  mni  videiur  id  commune  esse  ;  quia  singula  corpora  im  , 
sulfstantin  durtint.    Sedtiec  ma^is  is/is  casii*us  commune  sit/rHmenH 
pmm  grcx  intetiigitur  esse  communis,  si  f*ecoia  Titii  fuis  pec^  " 
mista  fuerint.    Sed  si  ah  altemtro  vestrhm    totum    id  frumef^ 
retincatur^  in  rem  quidcm  actio  pro  modo  fmmenii  cujusque  tomp 
Arbitrioaufcm  judiris,  ui  ipse  ttstimet  quale  (ujusquefrumenium/uei 
Inst.  Lib  II.  m  1.  f  a8. 

Where  the  properties  of  two  persons  are  united  after  such  a  ntaii 
as  neither  to  A<)mit  of  division  nor  sepafalion,  as  when  one  buiU" 
house  on  another's  ground,  in  that  case,  the  whole  must  belong  to  i 
of  the  proprietor*:  And  here  I  assert,  that  it  naturally  is  concdvdl 
belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  most  considerable  part.  Kor  ho 
the  compound  object  may  have  a  relation  to  two  different  per&ons,  j 
carry  our  view  at  once  to  both  of  them,  yet  as  the  most  consideni 
part  principally  engages  our  attention,  and  by  the  strict  union  dra%n  1 
inferior  along  it;   for  this  reason,  the  whole  bcirs  a  relnrion  to  tlie 

J)roprictor  of  that  part,  and  is  regarded  as  his  property.     The  onh 
Itfliculty  is,  what  we  shall  be  pleas  d  to  call  the  most  con&idertble  ] — 
and  roost  attractive  to  the  imagination. 

This  quality  depends  on  several  different  circumstances,  which 
little  connexion  with  each  other.  One  part  of  a  compound  object  i 
become  more  con^^iderable  than  another,  either  becou^  it  is  mon?  ( 
stant  and  durable;  because  it  is  of  greater  value;  because  it  is 
obvious  and  rcmarkf\ble ;  because  it  is  of  greater  extent ;  or  bccansi 
existence  is  more  separate  and  independent.  'Twill  be  easy  toconccJ 
that,  as  these  circumstances  may  be  coftjoin'd  and  opposed  in  all  i 
different  waySf  and  according  to  alt  the  different  degrees,  wlUcK  caul 


to  those  possessions  by  means  of  their  deceas'd  parent,  we  Sect. 
are   apt   to  connect   them    sull   farther   by  the  relation  of 
property.     Of  this  there  axe  many  parallel  instances  ^ 
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iixuigia*d,  there  will  result  many  cascs^  where  ihc  reasons  on  both  sides  ^^j"^    '^^ 
aic  so  equally  ballanc'd,  thai  'tis  iiii]>os^ible  for  us  to  give  any  satis-  ^  'T"" 
factory  decision.    Here  then  is  the  proper  business  of  municipal  laws,  io  f^^^^^^ 
fix  what  the  principles  of  human  nature  have  Iclt  undetermia'd.  ^* 

The  superficies  yields  to  the  »oil,  says  the  civil  law :  The  writing  to 
the  paper:  The  canvas  to  the  picture.  These  decisions  do  not  well 
agree  together,  and  are  a  proof  of  the  contrariety  of  those  principles,  fiom 
which  they  are  dcriv*d. 

Bat  of  all  the  questions  of  this  kind  the  most  ctirioiis  is  that,  which 
for  so  many  ages  divided  the  disciples  of  ProcHlns  and  Sal'irtus.  Sup- 
pose a  person  shou*d  make  a  cup  from  the  metal  of  another,  or  a  ship 
from  bis  wood,  and  suppose  the  proprietor  of  the  metal  or  wood  shou'd 
demaml  his  goods,  the  question  is,  whether  he  acquirers  a  title  to  the  cup 
or  ship.  SaJfiftuj  maintaiird  the  affirmative^  and  asserted  that  the  sub- 
st&Dce  or  matter  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  qualities;  that  it  is  iri- 
corruptible  and  immortal,  and  therefore  superior  to  the  form,  which  is 
casual  and  dependent.  On  the  other  hand,  Ptvcuhts  observ'd^  that  the 
form  is  the  most  obvious  and  remarkable  part^  and  that  from  it  bodies 
are  denominated  of  this  or  that  paiticular  species.  To  which  he  might 
have  addedf  that  the  matter  or  substance  is  in  most  bodies  so  fluctuating 
and  DDcertain,  that  'tis  utterly  impossible  to  trace  it  hi  all  its  changes. 
For  my  part,  I  know  not  from  what  principles  such  a  controversy  can 
be  certainly  dctermin*d.  I  shall  therefore  content  my  self  with  ob- 
serving, that  the  decision  of  Trehonum  seems  to  me  pretty  ingenious  j 
that  the  ciip  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  metal,  because  it  can  be 
bMwkt  back  to  its  tir^t  form  :  But  that  the  ship  belongs  to  the  author 
!;MHpB<>"n  for  a  coiilrary  reason.  Hut  however  ingenious  this  reason 
mif  iftm,  it  plainly  depends  upon  the  fancy ^  which  by  the  posi>ibility  of 
6acb  a  reduction,  finds  a  closer  connexion  anvl  relation  betwixt  a  cup  and 
the  proprietor  of  its  metal,  than  betwixt  a  ship  and  the  proprietor  of  its 
wood,  where  the  substance  Is  more  fix  d  and  unalterable. 

'  In  examining  the  different  titles  to  authority  in  government,  we 
shall  meet  with  many  reasons  to  convince  us,  that  the  right  of  succession 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  imagination.  Mean  while  I  shall 
rest  contented  with  observing  one  example,  which  belongs  to  the  present 
subject.  Suppose  that  a  person  die  without  children,  and  that  a  dispute 
arises  among  im  relations  concerning  his  inheritance;  'tis  evident,  that 
if  his  riches  be  deriv'd  partly  from  his  father,  partly  from  his  mother, 
the  most  natural  way  of  determining  such  a  dispute,  is,  to  divide  his 
ssions,  and  assign  each  part  to  the  family,  from  whence  it  ift 
"d.  Now  as  the  jiersou  is  supposed  to  have  been  once  the  full  and 
ectlr?  proprietor  of  those  goods;  I  ask,  what  is  it  makes  us  find  i 
certain  equity  and  natural  reason  in  this  partition,  except  it  be  the 
imagination?  His  affection  to  these  families  does  not  depend  upon  his 
possessions;  for  which  reason  his  consent  can  never  be  presum'd 
precisely  for  such  a  partition.  And  as  to  the  public  interest,  it  seems 
to  be  in  the  least  cooc«ru*d  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
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SECTION  IV. 

0/  Ihe  tramfennct  of  property  by  consent 

However  useful,  or  even  necessary,  the  stability  of 
possession  may  be  to  human  society,  'tis  attended  with 
very  considerable  inconveniences.  The  relation  of  fitness 
or  suitableness  ought  never  lo  enter  into  consideration,  in 
distributing  the  pro|>enics  of  mankind ;  but  we  must  govci 
ourselves  by  rules,  which  are  more  general  in  their  aj 
cation,  and  more  free  from  doubt  and  imcertainty.  Of 
kind  is  prtscfU  possession  upon  the  first  establishment 
society;  and  afterwards  occttpa/wn,prfirnp/ion.aci'tssi<m,^i 
succession.  As  these  depend  very  much  on  diaxice,  the) 
must  frequently  prove  contradictory  both  to  men's  wants  and 
desires;  and  persons  and  possessions  must  often  be 
adjusted.  This  is  a  grand  mconvenience,  wliich  caJls 
remedy.  To  apply  one  directly,  and  alb^v  every  man  to 
by  violence  what  he  judges  to  be  iil  for  him,  wou*d 
bOciety ;  and  therefore  the  rules  of  justice  seek  some  mcdl 
betwixt  a  rigid  stability,  and  this  changeable  and  uncertain 
adjustment.  But  there  is  no  medium  better  than  thai  obvious 
one,  that  possession  and  property  shou'd  alwayi>  be  stable, 
except  when  the  proprietor  consents  to  bestow  them  on  some 
other  person.  This  rule  can  have  no  ill  consequence, 
occasioning  wars  and  diJisentions ;  since  ihe  proprict 
consent,  who  alone  is  concetn'd,  is  taken  along  in 
alienation:  And  it  may  sene  to  many  good  pujposcs 
adjusting  property  to  persons.  Different  i^arts  of  the  earth 
produce  different  commodities ;  and  not  only  so,  but  differcitt 
men  both  are  by  nature  fitted  for  different  employments,  and 
attain  to  greater  perfection  in  any  one,  when  they  coi 
themselves  lo  it  alone.  All  this  requires  a  mutual  exd 
and  commerce ;  for  which  reason  the  translation  of  property 
by  consent  is  founded  on  a  law  of  nature^  as  well  as  its 
stability  without  such  a  consent. 
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So  far  is  determin'd  by  a  plain  utility  and  interest.     But 

perhaps   'tis   ftora    more    trivial    reasons,   that   ddivtry,   or 

a  sensible  transference  of  the  object  is  commonly  requir'd 

by  civil  laws,  and  also  by  the  laws  of  nature,  according  to 

most  authors,  as  a  requisite  circumstance  in  the  translation 

i.  of  property.     The  property  of  an  object,  when  taken  for 

I  something  real,  without   any  reference   to  morality,  or  the 

sentiments  of  the  mtnd»  is  a  quality  perfectly  insensible,  and 

^even  inconceivable;    nor  can  we  form  any  distinct  notion, 

I  either  of  its  stability  or  translation.     This  imperfection  of  our 

\  ideas  is  less  sensibly  felt  with  regard  to  its  stability,  as  it 

engages  less  our  attention,  and  is  easily  past  over  by  the  mind, 

without  any  scrupulous  examination.    But  as  the  translation  of 

property  from  one  person  to  anollier  is  a  more  remarkable 

j  event,  the  defect  of  our  ideas  becomes  more  sensible  on  that 

I  occasion,  and  obliges  us  to  turn  ourselves  on  every  side  in 

I  search  of  some  remedy.     Now  as  nothing  more  enlivens  any 

idea  than  a  present  imjiression,  and  a  relation  bttwixt  thai 

impression  and  the  idea;  'tis  natural  for  us  to  seek  some 

false  light  from  this  quarter.    In  order  to  aid  the  imagination 

in   conceiving   the   transference   of  property,  we   take   the 

sensible  object,  and  actually  transfer  its  possession  to   the 

person,   on   whom    we   wou'd   bestow  the   property.     The 

suppos'd  resemblance  of  the  actions,  and  the  presence  of  this 

sensible  delivery,  deceive  the  mind,  and  make  it  fancy>  thai 

it  conceives  the  mysterious  transition  of  the  property.     And 

that  this  explication  of  the  matter  is  just,  appears  hence,  that 

men  have  invented  a  symbolual  delivery,  to  satisfy  the  fancy, 

where  the  real  one  is  impracticable.     Thus  the  giving  the 

keys  of  a  granary  is  understood  to  be  the  delivery  of  the  corn 

contain'd  in  it ;    The  giving  of  stone  and  earth  represents 

the  delivery  of  a  mannor.     This  is  a  kind  of  superstitious 

practice  in  civil  laws,  and  in  Uie  laws  of  miture,  resembling 

ihe  Rvman  catholic  superstitions  in  religion.     As  the  Roman 

raiMtcs  represent  the  inconceivable  mysteriet*  of  the  Chrisiiapt 

rehgjon,  and  render  them  more  present   to   the   mind»  bv 
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Pari  O,  a  taper,  or  habit,  or  grimace,  which  is  suppo&'d  to  reseniUe 
them ;  so  lawyers  and  moralists  have  run  into  like  inventioni 
for  the  same  reason,  and  ha%'e  endeavoured  by  those  means 
to  satisfy  themselves  concerning  ihe  transference  of  property 
by  consent* 
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SECTION    V. 
Of  iht  obligation  of  promises. 

That  the  rule  of  morality,  which  enjoins  the  peiforma 
of  promises,  is  not  naturai,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  th 
two  propositions,  which  I  proceed  to  prove,  viz.  Ihai  a  prcn 
woud  not  he  inietUgibte,  hfore  human  conventions  had  istahlisKi 
it ;  and  tliat  even  if  it  were  intetligible^  it  woud  not  be  attend 
with  any  moral  obtigation. 

I  say,  first,  that  a  promise  is  not  inielligible  naturally,  nor" 
antecedent  to  human  conventions;  and  ibat  a  man,  un- 
acquainted with  society,  could  never  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments with  another,  even  iho*  they  could  perceive  each  other** 
liioughts  by  intuition.  Ifpruniises  be  natmal  and  intelligible, 
there  must  be  some  act  of  the  mind  attending  these  worij 
I  promise  \  and  on  this  act  of  the  mind  must  tlie  obhgati 
depend.  Let  us,  therefore,  run  over  all  the  fAculties  of  i 
soul,  and  see  which  of  them  is  exerted  in  our  promises. 

The  act  of  the  mind,  exprei^t  by  a  [iromi^e,  is  not  a  resOK 
iwn  to  perform  any  thing :  For  that  alone  never  imposes  \ 
obligation.     Nor  is  it  a  desire  of  sudi  a  performance; 
we  may  bind  ourselves  without  sucli  a  desire,  or  even  with 
an  aversion » declared  and  avow'd.     Neither  is  it  the  uni 
of  that  action,  whith  we  promise  to  perform :  For  a  prori 
always  regards  some  future  time,  and  the  will  lias  an  tnllueji 
only  on  picbcnt  actions*     It  follows,  therefore,  that  biucc  1 
act  of  the  mind,  which  enters  into  a  promise,  and  produces] 
obligation,  v^  neither  the  resolving,  desiring,  nor  willing  j 
particular  performance,  it  roust  necessarily  be  the  tveiiing  \ 
that  obligation^  whicti  arises  from  the  promise.     Nor  \& 


only  a  conclusion  of  philosophy ;  but  is  entirely  conformable 
to  our  common  ways  of  thinking  and  of  expressing  ourselves,  ** 
when  we  say  that  we  are  bound  by  our  own  consent,  and  JJaaUon 
that  the  obligation  arises  from  our  mere  will  and  pleasure.  <3/>r<i*«  ' 
The  only  question,  then,  is,  whether  there  be  not  a  manifest 
absurdity  in  supposing  this  act  of  the  mind,  and  such  an 
absurdity  as  no  man  cou'd  full  into,  whose  ideas  are  not 
confounded  with  prejudice  and  the  fallacious  use  of  language. 
All  morality  depends  upon  our  sentiments ;  and  when  any 
action^  or  quality  of  the  mind,  pleases  us  aj^fr  a  ceriam 
manner,  we  say  it  is  virmous;  and  when  the  neglect,  or 
non- perform  ante  of  it,  displeases  us  after  a  itke  manner^  we 
say  that  we  lie  under  an  obligation  to  perform  it.  A  change 
of  the  obUgation  supposes  a  change  of  the  sentiment;  and 
a  creation  of  a  new  obligation  supposes  some  new  sentiment 
to  arise.  But  'tis  ceriain  we  can  naturally  no  more  change 
our  own  sentiments,  than  the  motions  of  the  heavens ;  nor  by 
a  single  act  of  our  will,  that  is,  bv  a  promise,  render  any  action 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  moj al  or  immoral ;  which,  without 
that  act,  wou'd  have  produced  contrary  impressions,  or  have 
been  endow'd  with  different  quahiies,  It  wou'd  be  absurd, 
therefore,  to  will  any  new  obligation,  that  is*  any  new  senti- 
ment of  pain  or  pleasure ;  nor  is  it  possible,  that  men  cou'd 
naturally  fall  into  so  gross  an  absurdity.  A  promise,  there- 
fore, is  naturaily  something  altogether  unintelligible,  nor  is 
there  ajiy  act  of  the  mind  belonging  to  it^ 


'  Were  moralily  discoverable  by  reason,  and  not  by  scritimcnt, 
't wou'd  be  still  more  evidimt,  diat  proinists  cou'd  make  no  altcjatioii 
«p<m  it.  Mcifality  \%  supposed  lo  consist  in  itUtion.  Kvtry  new  ini- 
posttioo  of  morality*  therefore,  must  arise  from  ssomc  new  relation  of 
objects ;  and  consequently  the  will  couM  not  produce  ttnmidiatdy  any 
change  in  morals^  but  cooM  have  that  effect  onJy  by  producing  a  change 
apoa  thfc  objects.  But  as  the  moral  obligation  o{  a  promise  is  ttie  pure 
effect  of  the  will,  without  the  least  chmiije  in  any  part  of  the  universe  j 
it  foHows,  that  promises  have  no  «*7/;/rti/ obligation. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  act  of  the  will  bemg  in  effect  a  new  object^ 
produces  new  relatiooi  and  new  duties ;  I  wou'd  anb\ver(  that  this  i&  a 
piive  fophism^  which  may  be  detected  by  a  very  moderate  share  of 
Accur&cy  and  exactness.    To  will  a  new  obligation,  is  to  wilt  a  new 
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But,  secondly^  if  ilicre  was  any  act  of  the  mind  belonging 
to  it,  it  could  not  naiuraUy  produce  any  obligation.  Tliia 
appears  evidently  from  the  foregoing  reasoning.  A  promiBe 
creates  a  new  obligation.  A  new  obligation  supposes  nev 
sentiments  to  arise.  The  will  never  creates  new  sentiments. 
There  could  not  naturally,  therefore,  arise  any  obligation 
from  a  promise,  even  supposing  the  mind  could  fall  into  tk 
absurdity  of  willing  that  obligation. 

The  same  truth  may  be  proved  siili  more  evidently  t^ 
that  reasoning,  which  prov'd  justice  in  general  to  be  an 
artificial  virtue.  No  action  can  be  required  of  us  as  our  dutj< 
unless  there  be  implanted  in  human  nature  some  actuating 
passion  or  motive,  capable  of  producing  the  action.  This 
motive  cannot  be  the  sense  ol  duty.  A  sense  of  duty  sup- 
poses an  antecedent  obligation ;  And  where  an  action  is  oa 
required  by  any  natural  passion,  it  cannot  be  required  by  anj 
natural  obligation :  since  it  may  be  omitted  without  proving 
any  defect  or  imf)erfection  in  the  mind  and  temper,  and  con- 
sequently  without  any  vice.  Now  'tis  evident  we  have  no 
motive  leading  us  to  the  performance  of  promises,  distma 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  If  we  thought,  that  promises  had  no 
moral  obligation,  we  never  shou'd  feel  any  inclination  to 
observe  them.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  natural  virtues. 
Tho'  there  was  no  obligation  to  relieve  the  miserable,  oof 
humanity  wou'd  lead  us  to  it;  and  when  we  omit  that  duty, 
the  immorality  of  the  omission  arises  from  its  being  a  proof, 
that  we  want  the  natural  sentiments  of  humanity,  A  father 
knows  it  to  be  his  duty  to  lake  care  of  his  children :  But  be 

rektion  of  objects ;  and  therefore,  if  this  new  rebtion  of  objects  wtie 
form'd  by  the  volition  itself,  we  &hou'd  in  effect  wilt  the  volition  ;  whidi 
is  plainly  absurd  and  impossible  The  will  has  here  no  object  to  which 
it  couM  tend;  but  must  return  upon  itself  in  infinitum.  The  »«» 
ubligntion  deperuls  upon  new  relatione  The  new  relatiuns  depend  apoo 
a  new  volition-  The  ucw  volition  has  for  object  a  new  ob^  '■»•  "  -rul 
consequenlly  new  relations,  and  consequently  a  new  vol 
volition  again   has   in  ^iew  a  new  obligation,  relation   n  n 

without  any  tcniunation.  *Tis  impossible,  therefore,  we  cou  d  t*cf  wtil 
a  new  obli|;ation;  aiid  consequently  'tis  impobsible  the  will  couM  em 
accompany  a  promise,  or  produce  a  new  obligatiou  of  morality. 
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has  also  a  natural  inclination  to  it.    And  if  no  human  crea-   Sect.  V. 
ture  had  that  inclination,  no  one  cou'd  lie  under  any  such      — ♦♦— 
obligation.   But  as  there  is  naturally  no  inclination  to  observe  ^i^j^f^^ 
promises,  distinct  from  a  sense  of  their  obligation ;  it  follows,  tf promises, 
that  fidelity  is  no  natural  virtue,  and  that  promises  have  no 
force,  antecedent  to  human  conventions. 

If  any  one  dissent  from  this,  he  must  give  a  regular  proof 
of  these  two  propositions,  viz.  thai  there  is  a  peculiar  act  of 
the  mindy  annext  to  promises ;  and  that  consequent  to  this  act 
o/ihe  mind,  there  arises  an  inclination  to  perform,  distinct  from 
a  sense  of  duty.  I  presume,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
either  of  these  two  points ;  and  therefore  I  venture  to  con- 
clude, that  promises  are  human  inventions,  founded  on  the 
necessities  and  interests  of  society. 

In  order  to  discover  these  necessities  and  interests,  we 
must  consider  the  same  qualities  of  human  nature,  which  we 
have  already  found  to  give  rise  to  the  preceding  laws  of 
society.  Men  being  naturally 'selfish,  or  endow'd  only  with 
a  confin'd  generosity,  they  are  not  easily  induced  to  perform 
any  action  for  the  interest  of  strangers,  except  with  a  view 
to  some  reciprocal  advantage,  which  they  had  no  hope  of 
obtaining  but  by  such  a  performance.  Now  as  it  frequently 
happens,  that  these  mutual  performances  cannot  be  finished 
at  the  same  instant,  'tis  necessary,  that  one  party  be  con- 
tented to  remain  in  uncertainty,  and  depend  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  the  other  for  a  return  of  kindness.  But  so  much 
corruption  is  there  among  men,  that,  generally  speaking,  this 
becomes  but  a  slender  security;  and  as  the  benefactor  is 
here  supposed  to  bestow  his  favours  with  a  view  to  self- 
interest,  this  both  takes  off  from  the  obligation,  and  sets  an 
example  of  selfishness,  which  is  the  true  mother  of  ingrati- 
tude. Were  we,  therefore,  to  follow  the  natural  course  of  our 
passions  and  inclinations,  we  shou'd  perform  but  few  actions 
for  the  advantage  of  others,  from  disinterested  views ;  be- 
cause we  are  naturally  very  limited  in  our  kindness  and 
affection  :  And  we  shou'd  perform  as  few  of  that  kind,  out  tJt 
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Part  II,   a  regard  to  interest ;  because  we  cannot  depend  upon  iheu 
gratitude.     Here   then   is   the   rautuaJ   commerce   of  good 
offices  in  a  manner  lost  among  mankind,  and  every  one 
reduced  to  his  own  skill  and  industry  for  his  well-being 
subsistence.     The  invention  of  the  law  of  nature,  concei 
the  shibilHy  of  possession,  has  already  rendered  men  loleral 
to  each  other ;  that  of  the  transjertnce  of  property  and  pos- 
session  by  consent   has  begun  to  render  them   mutually 
advantageous :  But  still  these  laws  of  nature,  however  stricdy 
observ'd,  are  not  sufficient  to  render  them  so  serviceable  to 
each  other,  as  by  nature  they  are  fitted  to  become 
possession  be  siabk^  men  may  often  reap  but  small  advani 
from  it,  while  ihey  are  possessed  of  a  greater  quantity  of  anj 
species  of  goods  than  they  have  occasion  for,  and  at  the  s; 
time  suffer  by  the  want  of  others.     Tiie  trans/trmct  of 
perty,  which  is  the  proper  remedy  for  this  inconveniei 
cannot  remedy  it  entirely ;  because  it  can  only  take  pli 
with  regard  to  such  objects  as  are  presmt  and  individual^ 
not  lo  such  as  are  ab^mi  or  general.     One  cannot  transfer  the 
property  of  a  particular  house,  twenty  leagues  distant ;  be- 
cause the  consent  cannot  be  attended  with  delivery,  which  is 
a  requisite  circumstance.     Neither  can  one  transfer  the  pro- 
perty of  ten  bushels  of  com,  or  five  hogsheads  of  wine, 
the  mere  expression  and  consent;    because  these  are 
general  terms,  and  have  no  direct  relation  to  any  particii 
heap  of  corn,  or  barrels  of  wine.     Besides,  the  commerce 
mankind  h  not  confin'd  to  the  barter  of  commodities^ 
may  extend  lo  services  and  actions,  which  we  may  excbai 
to  our  mutual  interest  and  advant.ige.     Your  com  is  ripe 
day ;    mine   will  be  so  to-morrow.    'Tis  profitable  for 
both,  that  I  shou'd  labour  wuh  you  to-day,  and   that  y 
shou'd  aid  me  to-morrow,     1  have  no  kindness  for  you,  and 
know  you  have  as  little  for  me.     I  will  not,  therefore,  uke 
any  pains  upon  your  account  ;  and  should  I  labour  with  you 
upon  my  own  account,  in  expectation  of  a  returni  I  know  I 
shou'd  be  disappointed,  and  that  I  shou'd  in  vain  depend  upon 


atir  gratitude-  Here  then  I  leave  you  to  labour  alone  :  You  Sect, 
treat  me  in  the  same  manner.  The  seasons  change ;  and  both  of  *' 
us  lose  our  harvests  for  want  of  mutual  confidence  and  security,  ^^ff^/i^^ 
All  this  is  the  effect  of  the  natural  and  inherent  principles  qfpran  ' 
and  passions  of  human  nattire ;  and  as  these  passions  and 
principles  are  inalterable,  it  may  be  thought,  that  our  con- 
duct, which  depends  on  them,  must  be  so  too,  and  that 
*twou'd  be  in  vain,  either  for  moralists  or  politicians,  to 
tamper  with  us,  or  attempt  to  change  the  usual  course  of 
our  actions,  wiih  a  view  to  public  interest.  And  indeed^  did 
the  success  of  their  designs  depend  upon  their  success  in 
correcUng  the  selfishness  and  ingratitude  of  men,  they  wou'd 
never  make  any  progress,  unless  aided  by  omnipotence, 
which  is  alone  able  to  new-mould  the  human  mind,  and 
change  its  character  in  such  fundamental  articles.  All  they 
can  pretend  to,  is,  to  give  a  new  direction  to  those  natural 
passions,  and  teach  us  that  we  can  better  satisfy  our  appetites 
in  an  ol>lique  and  ariificial  manner,  than  by  their  headlong 
and  impetuous  motion-  Hence  I  learn  to  do  a  service  to 
another,  without  bearing  him  any  real  kindness;  because 
I  forsee,  that  he  will  return  my  service,  in  expectation  of 
another  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  same 
correspondence  of  good  offices  with  me  or  with  others.  And 
accordingly,  after  I  have  serv'd  him,  and  he  is  in  possession 
of  the  advantage  arising  from  my  action,  he  is  induc'd  to 
perform  his  part,  as  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  hts 
refusal 

But  tho'  this  self-interested  commerce  of  men  begins  to 
take  place,  and  to  predominate  in  society,  it  does  not  entirely 
abolish  ihe  more  generous  and  noble  intercourse  of  friendship 
and  good  offices.  I  may  still  do  services  to  such  persons  as 
I  love,  and  am  more  particularly  acquainted  with,  without  any 
prospect  of  advantage  ;  and  they  may  make  me  a  return  in 
the  same  manner,  without  any  view  but  that  of  recompensing 
my  past  services.  In  order,  therefore,  to  distinguish  those 
two  different  sons  of  commerce,  the  interested  and  the  dis<- 
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Part  IT.    with  such  signs  as  shew  evidently  he  has  no  serious  intentM 
of  binding  himself;  he  woti'd  not  lie  under  any  oblig-ation 
of  perrormance ;    but  'tis  necessary,   that  the   words   be  l 
perfect  expression  of  the  will,  without  any  contrary  sign 
Nay,  even  ihis  we  must  not  carry  so  far  as  to  imagine, 
one,  whom,  by  our  quickness  of  underf^tandinf^.  we  conjee^ 
ture»  from  certain  signs,  to  have  an  intention  of  deceivini^  i 
is  not  bound  by  his  expression  or  verbal  promise,   if 
accept  of  it;   but  must  limit  this  conclusion  to  those  ca» 
where  the  sif^ns  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of  deceit_ 
All   these   contradictions   are   easily   accounted   for,  if 
obligation  of  promises  be  merely  a  human  invention  for 
convenience  of  society ;  but  will  never  be  explained,  if  it 
something  real  and  natural,  arising  from  any  action  of 
mind  or  body. 

'  I  shall  farther  observCj  that  since  every  new  promise 
poses  a  new  obligation  of  morality  on  the  person  who  pr< 
mises,  and  since  this  new  obligation  arises  from  his  will: 
'tis  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  opera- 
tions that  can  possibly  be  imagined,  and  may  even  be  com- 
parM  to  iramuhstantiation,  or  holy  orders  \  where  a  certain 
form  of  words,  along  with  a  certain  intention,  changes  en- 
tirely the  nature  of  an  external  object,  and  even  of  a  bun 
creature.  But  tho*  these  mysteries  be  so  far  alike,  'tis 
remarkable,  that  they  differ  widely  in  other  particulars,  aS 
that  this  difference  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  oC_ 
the  difference  of  their  origins.  As  the  obligation  of 
miscs  is  an  invention  for  the  interest  of  society,  'lis  war 
into  as  many  different  forms  as  that  interest  requires, 
even  runs  into  direct  contradictions,  rather  than  lose  sif 
of  its  object.  But  as  those  other  monstrous  doctrines 
merely  priestly  inventions,  and  have  no  public  interest  J 
view,  ihey  are  le^s  disturbed  in  their  progress  by  new 
stacles ;  and  it  must  be  own'd,  that»  after  the  first  absiirdil 

'  I  mean  so  far,  us  holy  ordcra  are  supposed  to  prodooe  the  in 
ekaracter.    In  other  respects  they  are  only  a  legtl  qnntlftculion. 


ihey  follow  more  directly  the  current  of  reason  and  good   Sect. 
sense.     Theologians  clearly  perceived,  that  the  external  form  ^TT^ 
of  words,  being  mere  sound,  require  an  intention  to  make  obHtathH 
them  have  any  efficacy ;  and  that  this  intention  being  once  ^fprau  ' 
consider'd   as   a   requisite    circumstance,  its   absence   must 
equally  prevent   the   effect,  whether   avow'd   or   conceal'd, 
whether  sincere  or  deceitful.     Accordingly  they  have  com- 
monly deteimin'd,  that  the  intention  of  ihe  priest  makes  the 
sacrament,  and  that  when  he  secretly  withdraws  his  intea* 
tion»  he  is  highly  criminal  in  himself;  but  still  destroys  the 
baptism,  or  communion,  or  holy  orders.     The  terrible  con- 
sequences of  I  his  doctrine  were  not  able  to  hinder  its  taking 
place;  as  the  inconvenience  of  a  similar  doctrine,  with  re- 
gard to  promises,  have  prevented  that  doctrine  from  estab- 
lishing itself.     Men  are  always  more  concern'd  about  the 
present   life   than   the    future ;   and  are   apt  lo  think  the 
smallest  evil,   which  regards    the   former,  more   important 
than  the  greatest,  which  regards  the  latter. 

Wc  may  draw  the  same  conclusion,  concerning  the  origin 
of  promises,  from  the  fofxe^  which  is  supposM  lo  invalidate 
alt  contracts,  and  to  free  us  from  their  obligation.  Such  a 
principle  is  a  proof,  thai  promises  have  no  natural  obligation, 
and  are  mere  artificial  contrivances  for  the  convenience  and 
advantage  of  society*  If  we  consider  aright  of  the  matter, 
force  is  not  essentially  different  from  any  other  motive  of  hope 
or  fear,  which  may  induce  us  to  engage  our  word,  and  lay 
ourselves  under  any  obligation.  A  man,  dangerously  wounded, 
who  promises  a  competent  sum  to  a  surgeon  to  cure  him* 
wou'd  certainly  be  bound  to  performance ;  iho'  the  case  be 
not  so  much  different  from  that  of  one*  who  promises  a  sum 
to  a  robber,  as  to  produce  so  great  a  difference  in  our  sen- 
timents of  morality,  if  these  sentiments  were  not  built  entirely 
on  public  interest  and  convenience* 
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SECTION   VI . 

Sotm  farther  refiexions  conctrning  justice  and  injustit 

We  have  now  run  over  the  three  fundamental  law*  of 
nature,  that  of  the  stability  of  possession,  of  its  transfer emt 
by  consent^  and  of  the  perforviance  of  promises,  Tts  on  the 
strict  observance  of  those  three  laws,  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  human  society  entirely  depend  :  nor  is  there  any 
possibility  of  establishing  a  good  correspondence  among 
men,  where  these  are  neglected.  Society  is  absolutely  ne( 
sary  for  the  well-being  of  men ;  and  these  are  as  necei 
to  the  support  of  society.  Whatever  restraint  they  may  iro^ 
pose  on  the  passions  of  men,  ihey  are  the  real  offspring  of 
those  passions,  and  are  onJy  a  more  artful  and  more  refin'd 
way  of  satisfying  them.  Nothing  is  more  vigilant  and  in- 
ventive  than  our  passions ;  and  nothing  is  more  obvious, 
than  the  convention  for  the  observance  of  these  rules*  Na- 
ture has,  therefore,  trusted  this  affair  entirely  to  the  condi 
of  men,  and  has  not  plac'd  in  the  mind  any  peculiar  orij 
principles,  to  determine  us  to  a  set  of  actions,  into  which 
other  principles  of  our  frame  and  constitution  were  suffii 
to  lead  us.  And  to  convince  us  the  more  fully  of  this  truth, 
we  may  here  stop  a  moment,  and  from  a  review  of  the 
ceding  reasonings  may  draw  some  new  arguments,  to  pi 
that  those  laws,  however  necessary,  are  entirely  artiiicial,  and 
of  human  invention ;  and  consequently  that  justice  is 
artificial,  and  not  a  natural  virtue, 

L  The  first  argument  I  shall  make  use  of  is  deriv*d  iroin 
the  vulgar  definition  of  justice.  Justice  is  commonly  defined 
to  he  a  constant  and  perpetuat  Will  of  giving  every  one  his  dm. 
In  this  definition  'tis  supposed,  that  there  are  such  things  as 
right  and  property,  independent  of  justice,  and  antecedent  to 
it ;  and  that  they  wou'd  have  subsisted,  iho*  men  had  never 


dreamt  of  practising  such  a  virtue*     I  have  already  observ'd,  Sect. 
in  a  cursory  manner,  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion »  and  shall 
here  continue  to  open  up  a  little  more  distinctly  my  senti-yj^|^ 
ments  on  that  subject. 

I  shall  begin  with  observing,  that  this  quality,  which  we  'I^^Hul'l^i 
call  property,  is  like  many  of  the  imaginary  qualities  of  the  injmtke. 
peri'paUtic  philosophy,  and  vanishes  upon  a  more  accurate 
inspection  into  the  subject,  when  consider'd  a-part  from  our 
moral  sentiments.  'Tis  evident  property  does  not  consist  in 
any  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  object.  For  these  may 
continue  invariably  the  same*  while  the  property  changes. 
Property,  therefore,  must  consist  in  some  relation  of  the 
object.  But  'tis  not  in  its  relation  with  regard  to  other 
external  and  inanimate  objects.  For  these  may  also  continue 
invariably  the  same,  while  ibe  property  changes.  This 
quality,  therefore,  consists  in  the  relations  of  objects  to  in- 
telligent and  rational  beings.  But  *iis  not  the  external  and 
corporeal  relation,  which  forms  the  essence  of  property.  For 
that  relation  may  be  the  same  betwixt  inanimate  objects,  or 
with  regard  to  brute  creatures ;  iho^  in  those  cases  it  forms 
no  property.  'Tis,  therefore,  in  some  internal  relation,  that 
the  pmperty  consists  ;  that  is,  in  some  influence,  which  the 
external  relations  of  the  object  have  on  the  mind  and  actions. 
Thus  the  external  relation,  which  we  call  occupation  or  first 
possession,  is  not  of  itself  imagined  to  be  the  property  of  the 
object,  but  only  to  cause  its  property.  Now  'lis  evident, 
this  external  relation  causes  nothing  in  external  objects,  and 
has  only  an  influence  on  the  mind,  by  giving  us  a  sense  of 
duly  in  abstaining  from  that  object,  and  in  restoring  it  to  the 
first  possessor.  These  actions  are  properly  what  we  call 
justice  \  and  consequently  'tis  on  that  virtue  that  the  nature 
of  property  depends,  and  not  the  virtue  on  the  property. 

If  any  one,  therefore,  wou'd  assert,  that  justice  is  a  natiu-al 

virtue,  and  injustice  a  natural   vice,   he   must  assert,  that 

abstracting  from  the  notions  o\  property^  and  ri^hi  and  ohli* 

gatwn,  a  certain  conduct  and  train  of  actions,   in  certain 

urns 
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Part  IT.  external  relations  of  objects,  has  naturally  a  moral  beauty  or 
deformity,  and  causes  an  original  pleasure  or  uneasiness*  Thm 
the  restoring  a  man's  goods  to  him  is  considered  as  virtuous, 
not  because  nature  h.is  annexed  a  certain  sentiment  of  pleasure 
to  such  a  conduct,  %vith  regard  to  the  property  of  others,  but 
l)ecause  she  has  annex'd  that  sentiment  to  such  a  condoct, 
with  regard  lo  those  external  objects,  of  which  others  have  had 
the  first  or  long  possession,  or  which  they  have  reccjv'd  by 
the  consent  of  those,  who  have  had  first  or  long  possessi^ 
If  nature  has  given  us  no  such  sentiment,  there  is 
naturally,  nor  antecedent  lo  human  conventions,  any  sui 
thing  as  properly.  Now.  tho*  it  seems  sufBciently  evident, 
this  dry  and  accurate  consideration  of  the  present  sul 
that  nature  has  annex'd  no  pleasure  or  sentiment  of  ap| 
bation  to  such  a  conduct ;  yet  that  I  may  leave  as  little  room 
for  doubt  as  possible,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  more  argtimenl) 
to  confirm  my  opinion. 

FirsL  If  nature  had  given  us  a  pleasure  of  this  kind, 
wou'd  have  been  as  evident  and  discernible  as  on  every  other 
occasion;  nor  shou'd  we  have  found  any  difficulty  to 
ceive,  that  the  consideration  of  such  actions,  in  such  a  situati 
gives  a  certain  pleasure  and  sentiment  of  approbation.  Wt 
shou'd  not  have  been  oblig'd  to  have  recourse  to  notions  of 
property  in  thb  definition  of  justice,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  use  of  the  notions  of  justice  in  the  definition  of  pro- 
perty. This  deceitful  method  of  reasoning  is  a  plain  proof, 
that  there  are  contained  in  the  subject  some  obscurities  and 
difficulties,  which  we  are  not  able  to  surmount,  and  which 
desire  lo  evade  by  this  artifice. 

Secondly,  Those  rules,  by  which  properties,  rights, 
obligations  are  determine,  have  in  tliem  no  marks  of 
natural  origin,  but  many  of  artifice  and  contrivance.  They 
are  too  numerous  to  have  proceeded  from  nature :  Thejr  are 
changeable  by  human  laws :  And  have  all  of  them  a  dir^ 
and  evident  tendency  to  public  good,  and  the  support  of  civU 
society.    This  last  circumstance  is   remarkable   upon  two 
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accouhXs.     Fir:ii,  because,  iho'  the  caui^e  of  ihe  eslabli.shment  Sicr.  ^ 
of  these  laws  had  been  a  regard  (or  the  public  good,  as  much  ^.  ^  '*~ 
as  the  public  good  is  their  natural  tendency,  they  wou*d  siiW/artAtr 
have  been  anificiaJp  as  being  purposely  contrived  and  directed  f^fl^xbns 
to   a   certain   end.      Secondly,   because,    if  men   had   ^^tr\  jtatue  and 
endow'd  with  such  a  strong  regard  for  public  good,  they  inji^stuc. 
woa*d  never  have  restrain'd  themselves  by  these  rules;  so 
that  the  laws  of  justice  arise  from  natural  principles  in  a 
manner  still  more  oblique  and  artificial.     'Tis  self-love  which 
is  their  real  origin ;  and  as  the  self-love  of  one  person  is 
naturaJly  contrary  to  that  of  another,  these  several  interested 
passions  are  oblig'd  to  adjust  themselves  after  such  a  manner 
as  to  concur  in  some  system  of  conduct   and   behaviour. 
This  system,  therefore,  comprehending  the  i merest  of  each 
individual,  is  of  course  advantageous  to  the  public  ;  tho'  it  be 
not  intended  for  that  purpose  by  the  inventors. 


II.  In  the  secotid  place  we  may  observe,  that  all  kinds  of 
vice  and  virtue  run  insensibly  into  each  other,  and  may 
approach  by  such  imperceptible  degrees  as  will  make  it  very 
difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  determine  when  the 
one  ends,  and  tlie  other  begins ;  and  from  this  observation 
we  may  derive  a  new  argimient  for  the  foregoing  principle. 
For  whatever  may  be  the  case,  with  regard  to  all  kinds  of 
vice  and  virtue,  'tis  certain,  that  rights,  and  obligations,  and 
properly,  admit  of  no  such  insensible  gradation,  but  that  a 
man  either  has  a  full  and  perfect  proper tyi  or  none  at  all ; 
and  is  either  entirely  oblig'd  lo  perform  any  action,  or  Hes 
under  no  manner  of  obligation.  However  civil  laws  may 
talk  of  a  perfect  dominion^  and  of  an  imperfect,  'tis  easy  to 
observe,  that  this  arises  from  a  fiction,  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  reason »  and  can  never  enter  into  our  notions  of 
natural  justice  and  equity*  A  man  that  hires  a  horse,  tho* 
but  for  a  day,  has  as  full  a  right  to  make  use  of  it  for  that 
time,  as  he  whom  we  call  its  proprietor  has  to  make  use  of  it 
any  other  day ;  and  'tis  evident,  that  however  the  Ui»e  may  be 
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injustice. 
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Part  II .  bounded  in  time  or  degree,  the  right  itself  is  not  susc< 
of  any  such  gradation,  bm  is  absolute  and  entire,  so  far 
extends.  Accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  this  right 
arises  and  perishes  in  an  instant ;  and  that  a  man  entirely 
acquires  the  property  of  any  object  by  occupation,  or  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor ;  and  loses  it  by  his  own  consent ; 
without  any  of  that  insensible  gradation,  which  is  remarkable 
in  other  qualities  and  relations.  Since,  tlierefore,  this  is 
case  with  regard  to  property,  and  rights,  and  obligatioi 
ask,  how  it  stands  with  regard  to  justice  and  injustw 
After  whatever  manner  you  answer  this  question,  you  nm 
into  inextricable  difficulties.  If  you  reply,  that  justice  and 
injustice  admit  of  degree,  and  run  insensibly  into  each  otlierj 
you  expressly  contradict  the  foregoing  position,  that  oblij 
tion  and  property  are  not  susceptible  of  such  a  gradati« 
These  depend  entirely  upon  justice  and  injustice,  and  follow 
them  in  all  their  variations.  Wliere  the  justice  is  entire,  the 
property  is  also  entire :  Where  the  justice  is  imperfect, 
the  property  must  also  be  imperfect.  And  via  versa,  if  the 
property  admit  of  no  such  variations,  they  must  also  be 
compatible  with  justice.  If  you  assent,  therefore,  to  this 
proposition^  and  assert,  that  justice  and  injustice  are 
susceptible  of  degrees,  you  in  effect  assert,  that  ihey  are 
nahtrally  either  vicious  or  virtuous;  since  vice  and 
moral  good  and  evil,  and  indeed  all  naiural  qualiries, 
insensibly  into  each  other,  and  are,  on  many  occasions^ 
distinguishable. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  thai  l1 
abstract  reasoning,  and  the  general  maxims  of  plulosophy 
and  law  establish  this  position,  thaS  properiy,  and  nght, 
obligatwH  admit  not  of  dtgrea,  )'et  in  our  common  and  nej 
gent  way  of  thinking,  we  find  great  difficulty  to  enlcrl^iin 
that  opinion,  and  do  even  secretly  embrace  the  coni 
principle.  An  object  must  either  be  in  the  possession 
one  person  or  another.  An  action  must  either  be  perfoj 
or  not*    The  necessity  there  is  of  choosing  one  eide  in 


dilemmas,  and  ihe  impossibility  there  often  is  of  finding  any  Sect, 
just  medium,  oblige  us,  when  we  reflect  on  the  matter,  to        "        | 
acknowledge,   that  all  property  and  obligations  are  eniue. /ar//ier 
But  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  origin  of  pro-  reJ^jrwHs 
pcrty  and  obligation,  and  find  that  they  depend  on  public  y^^^),;^"^^! 
utiJity,  and  sometimes  on  the  propensities  of  the  imagination,  injuuiu, 
which  are  seldom  entire   on    any  side;    we   are   naturally 
inclined  to  imagine,  that  these  moral  relations  admit  of  an 
insensible  gradation.     Hence  it  is,  that  in  references,  where 
the  consent  of  the  parties  leave  the  referees  entire  masters  of 
the  subject,  they  commonly  discover  so  much  equity  and 
justice  on  both  sides,  as  induces  them  to  strike  a  medium, 
and  divide  the  difference  betwixt  the  parties.     Civil  judges, 
who  have  not  this  liberty,  but  are  oblig'd  to  give  a  decisive 
sentence  on  some  one  side,  are  often  at  a  loss  how  to  deter- 
mine)  and  are  necessitated  to  proceed  on  the  most  frivolous 
reasons  in  the  world.     IlaJf  rights    and   obligations,    which 
seem  so  natural  in  common  life,  are  perfect  absurdities  in 
their  tribunal ;  for  which  reason  they  are  often  oblig'd  to  take 
half  arguments  for  whole  ones,  in  order  to  terminate  the  affair 
one  way  or  other. 


III.  The  third  argument  of  this  kind  I  shall  make  use  of 
may  be  explained  thus.  If  we  consider  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  actions,  we  shall  find,  that  the  mind  restrains 
not  itself  by  any  general  and  universal  rules;  but  acts  on 
roost  occasions  as  it  is  determin'd  by  its  present  motives 
and  inclination.  As  each  action  is  a  particular  individual 
event,  it  must  proceed  from  particular  principles,  and  from 
our  immediate  situation  within  ourselves,  and  with  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the  universe.  If  on  some  occasions  we  extend 
our  motives  beyond  those  very  circumstances,  which  gave  rise 
to  ihem,  and  form  something  like  general  rules  for  our  con- 
duct, 'tis  easy  to  observe,  that  these  rules  are  not  perfectly 
inflexible,  but  allow  of  many  exceptions.  Since,  therefore, 
this  is  the  ordinar}*  court^e  of  human  actions,  we  may  conclude, 
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Part  IL  that  the  la\\s  of  justice,  being  universal  and  perfectly  inflextble. 
can  never  be  dedv'd  from  nature,  nor  be  the  immediate  of- 
spring  of  any  natural  motive  or  inclination.  No  action  can 
be  either  morally  good  or  evil,  unless  there  be  some  nati 
passion  or  motive  to  impel  us  to  it,  or  deter  us  from  it ; 
'tis  evident,  that  the  morality  mi5st  be  susceptible  of 
the  same  variations,  which  are  natural  to  the  passion.  Here 
arc  two  persons,  who  dispute  for  an  estate ;  of  w  horn  one  is 
rich,  a  fool,  and  a  baichelor  ;  the  other  poor,  a  man  of  sense, 
and  has  a  numerous  family :  The  first  is  my  enemy ;  the 
second  my  friend.  VVheiher  I  be  actuated  in  this  affair  bv 
a  view  to  pubhc  or  private  interest,  by  friendship  or  emniu, 
I  must  be  induc'd  to  do  my  utmost  to  procure  the  estate  lo 
the  latter.  Nor  wou'd  any  consideration  of  the  right  and 
[property  of  tlie  persons  be  able  to  restrain  me,  were  1  actu- 
ated only  by  natural  motives,  without  any  combination  or 
convention  with  others.  For  as  all  property  depends  on 
luoraliiy  ;  and  as  all  morahty  depends  on  the  ordinary  cour^ 
of  our  passions  and  actions ;  and  as  these  again  are  only 
directed  by  particular  motives ;  'tis  evident,  such  a  pari 
conduct  must  be  suitable  to  the  strictest  morality,  and 
never  be  a  violation  of  property.  Were  men,  ilierefor^, 
take  the  liberty  of  acting  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  soci 
as  they  do  in  every  other  a£fair,  they  wou'd  conduct  them 
selves,  on  most  occasions,  by  particular  judgments,  and  w 
take  inio  consideration  the  characiers  and  circumstances 
tiie  perilous,  as  well  as  the  general  nature  of  the  quest] 
But  'tis  easy  to  observe,  that  this  wou'd  produce  an  i 
confusion  in  human  society,  and  that  the  andity  and 
tiality  of  men  wou*d  quickly  bring  disorder  into  the  woi 
if  not  restrain 'd  by  some  general  and  inflexible  principJ 
'Twas,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  this  inconvenience,  that  men 
have  establish 'd  those  principles,  and  have  agreed  to  rest 
themselves  by  general  rules,  which  are  unchangeable  by  s] 
and  favour,  and  by  particular  views  of  private  or  public 
terest.     These  rules,  ihen,  are  arlificially  invented  for  a  certi 


purpose,  and  are  contrary  to  the  common  principles  of  human  SEcr. 
uaiure,  winch  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances,  and      ~*^^ 
have  no  stated  invariable  method  of  operation.  farther 

Nor  do  1  perceive  how  I  can  easily  be  mistaken  in  this  rtflixiom 
tnalter,  I  see  evidently,  that  wlien  any  man  imposes  c>i^ /^^^v7dw5 
himself  general  inflexible  rules  in  his  conduct  with  others,  he  injustice. 
considers  certain  objects  as  their  properly,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  But  no  proposition  can  be  more 
evident,  than  thai  property  is  perfectly  unintelligible  without 
first  supposing  justice  and  injustice ;  and  that  these  virtues 
and  vices  are  as  unintelligible,  unless  we  have  motives, 
independent  of  the  morality,  to  impel  us  to  just  actions,  and 
deter  us  from  unjust  ones.  Lei  those  motives,  therefore, 
be  what  iliey  will,  they  must  accommodate  themselves  to 
circumstances^  and  must  admit  of  all  the  variations,  which 
human  affairs,  in  their  incessant  revolytions,  are  susceptible 
of.  They  are  consequently  a  very  improper  foundation 
for  such  rigid  inflexible  rules  as  the  laws  of  [justice?]; 
and  'tis  evident  these  laws  can  only  be  dehv'd  from  human 
conventions,  when  men  have  perceived  the  disorders  that 
result  from  following  their  natural  and  variable  principles. 


Upon  the  w*hole,  then,  we  are  to  consider  this  distinction 
betwixt  justice  and  injustice,  as  having  two  different  founda- 
tions, viz.  that  of  inkrtst,  when  men  observe,  that  'tis  impos- 
sible to  live  in  society  without  restraining  themselves  by  certain 
rules  J  and  that  oi  morality^  when  this  interest  is  once  observ'd, 
and  men  receive  a  pleasure  from  the  view  of  such  actions  as 
tend  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  an  uneasiness  from  such  as 
are  contrary  to  it.  'Tis  the  voluntary  convention  and  artifice 
of  men,  which  makes  the  first  interest  take  place ;  and  there- 
fore those  laws  of  justice  are  so  far  to  be  consider'd  as 
ariificiaL  After  that  interest  is  once  establish'd  and  acknow- 
ledged, the  sense  of  morality  in  the  observance  of  these  rules 
follows  naturally,  and  of  itself;  tho'  'ds  certain,  that  it  is  also 
augmented  by  a  new  arlifia^  and  that  the  pubUc  instructions 
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Part  IL  of  politicians,  and  the  private  education  of  parents,  contribute 

.'*  10  the  giving  us  a  sense  of  honour  and  duty  in  ihe  strict  regu- 

tm*d^  ^^  iation  of  our  actions  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  olhea 

Iwjtisiice, 


SECTION  vir. 
Of  the  origin  of  govtrnmtnL 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  men  are,  in  a" 
measure,  govern'd  by  interest,  and  that  even  when  they 
extend  their  concern  beyond  themselves,  'tis  not  to  any  great 
distance;  oor  is  it  usual  for  them,  in  common  life,  to  look 
farther  than  their  nearest  friends  and  acquaintance.  'Tis  no 
less  certain,  that  'tis  impossible  for  men  to  consult  ih 
interest  in  so  effectual  a  manner,  as  by  an  universal 
inflexible  observance  of  the  rules  of  justice,  by  which  alone 
they  can  preserve  society,  and  keep  themselves  from  falling 
into  that  wretched  and  savage  condition,  which  is  commotili 
represented  as  the  state  of  nature.  And  as  this  interest,  wh 
all  men  have  in  the  upholding  of  society,  and  the  obscrvati 
of  the  rules  of  justice,  is  great,  so  is  it  palpable  and  evide 
even  to  the  most  rude  and  uncultivated  of  human  race ; ' 
*tis  almost  impossible  for  any  one,  who  has  had  expenenccl 
society,  to  be  mistaken  in  this  particular.  Since,  therefoi 
men  are  so  sincerely  atlach'd  to  their  interest,  and 
interest  is  so  much  concerned  in  the  observance  of  justj 
and  this  interest  is  so  certain  and  avow'd ;  it  may  be  ask 
how  any  disorder  can  ever  arise  in  society,  and  what 
ciple  there  is  in  human  nature  so  paivtrful  as  to  overcc 
so  strong  a  passion,  or  so  violent  as  to  obscure  so  clear 
a  knowledge  ? 

It  has  been  observ*d,  in  treating  of  the  passions,  th^t  men 
arc   mij^hlily  govern'd  by  the  imagination,  and  proportM 
their  affections  more  to  the  light,  under  which  any  obi< 
ap(>ears  lo  them,  than  to  its  real  and  intrinsic  value. 
stiikes  upon  them  with  a  strong  and  lively  idea  cor 
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prevails  above  what  lies  in  a  more  obscure  light ;  and  it  must  Sect,  ' 
be  a  great  superiority  of  value,  that  is  able  to  compensate  this 
advantage.     Now  as  every  thing,  that  is  contiguous  to  us,  J^J^l 
dlher  in  space  or  time,  strikes  upon  us  with  such  an  idea,  it  ^(wtrt^ 
has  a  proportional   effect  on   the  will  and   passions,  and  '"^'*^' 
commonly  operates  with  more  force  than  any  object,  ihal  lies 
in  a  more  distant  and  obscure  light.     Tho*  we  may  be  fully 
convioc'd,  that  the  latter  object  excels  the  former,  we  are  not 
able  to  regulate  our  actions  by  this  judgment ;  but  yield  to 
the  soUicitations  of  our  passions,  which  always  plead  in  favour 
of  whatever  is  near  and  contiguous. 

This  is  the  reason  why  men  so  often  act  in  contradiction 
to  their  known  interest;  and  in  parlicular  why  they  prefer 
any  trivial  advantage,  that  is  present,  to  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  society,  which  so  much  depends  on  the  observance 
of  justice.  The  consequences  of  every  breach  of  equity  seem 
to  lie  very  remote,  and  are  not  able  to  counterballance  any 
immediate  advantage,  that  may  be  reap'd  from  it.  They  are, 
however,  never  the  less  real  for  being  remote;  and  as  all 
men  are»  in  some  degree,  subject  to  the  same  weakness,  it 
necessarily  happens,  that  the  violations  of  equity  must  be- 
come very  frequent  in  society,  and  the  commerce  of  men,  by 
that  means,  be  rendered  very  dangerous  and  uncertain.  You 
have  the  same  propension,  that  I  have,  in  favour  of  what  is 
contiguous  above  what  is  remote.  You  are,  therefore,  natu- 
rally carried  to  commit  acls  of  injustice  as  well  as  me.  Your 
example  both  pushes  me  forward  in  this  way  by  imitation, 
and  also  affords  me  a  new  reason  for  any  breach  of  equity, 
by  shewing  me,  thatl  should  be  the  cully  of  my  integrity,  if 
1  alone  shou*d  impose  on  myself  a  severe  restraint  amidst  the 
Ucentiousness  of  otiiers. 

This  quality,  therefore,  of  human  nature,  not  only  is  very 
dangerous  to  society,  but  also  seems,  on  a  cursory  view,  to 
be  incapable  of  any  remedy.  The  remedy  can  only  come 
from  the  consent  of  men;  and  if  men  be  incapable  of 
themselves  to  prefer  remote  to  contiguous,  they  will  never 


OfjusHcc 
and 


consent  to  any  thing,  which  wou'd  oblige  them  to 
a  choice,  and  contradict,  in  so  sensible  a  manner, 
natural  principles  and  propensities.  Whoever  chuses  the 
means^  chuses  al^  the  end ;  and  if  it  be  impossible  for  us  to 
prefer  what  is  remote,  'tis  equally  impossible  for  us  to  submit 
*to  any  necessity,  which  wou*d  oblige  us  to  such  a  method 
of  acting,  _ 

But  here  'tis  observable,  that  tliis  infirmity  of  human  nai 
becomes  a  remedy  to  itself,  and  that  we  provide 
our  negligence  about  remote  objects,  merely  because  we 
naturally  inclined  to  that  negligence.  When  we  consider  any 
objects  at  a  distance^  all  their  minute  distinctions  vanish, 
we  always  give  the  preference  to  whatever  b  in  itself 
ferable,  without  considering  its  sitiution  and  circu; 
This  gives  rise  to  what  in  an  improper  sense  we  call  n 
\^hich  is  a  principle,  tliat  is  often  contradictory  to  those 
propensities  that  display  themselves  upon  the  approach  of  the 
object.  In  reflecting  on  any  action,  which  I  am  to  perfoim 
a  twelve-monih  hence,  I  always  resolve  to  prefer  the  gn 
good,  whether  at  that  time  it  will  be  more  contiguous 
remote ;  nor  does  any  difference  in  that  particular  m\ 
a  difference  in  my  present  intentions  and  resolutions* 
distance  from  the  final  determination  make:>  all  those  mii 
differences  vanish,  nor  am  I  affected  by  any  thing,  but  the 
general  and  more  discernable  qualities  of  good  and  evil.  But 
on  my  nearer  approach,  ihosc  circumstances,  which  I  at  firsi 
over-look'd,  begin  to  appear,  and  have  an  influence  on  my 
conduct  and  affections,  A  new  inclination  to  the  present 
good  bpring^  up,  and  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  adhere 
inflexibly  to  my  first  purpose  and  resolution.  This  natural 
infirmity  I  may  very  much  regret,  and  I  may  endeavour, 
aU  possible  means^  to  free  my  self  from  it.  I  may 
recourse  to  study  and  reflexion  wiihin  myself;  to  the  ad^ 
of  friends ;  to  frequent  meditation,  and  repeated  resolutii 
And  having  experienced  how  ineffectual  all  these  are^  I  may 
embrace    uiih    pleasure    any   other    expedient,    by    which 


I  may  impose  a  restraint  Ufjon  myself,  and  g:uard  againsi  SectJ 
this  ueakness.  nnk^ 

The  only  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  find  out  this  expedient,  ^{gin  of 
by  which  men  cure  their  natoral  weakness,  and  lay  them-^'^'"- 
selves  under  the  necessity  of  observing  the  laws  of  justice  "''" ' 
and  equity,  notwithstanding  their  violent  propension  to  prefer 
contiguous  to  remote.  Tis  evident  such  a  remedy  can  never 
be  effectual  without  correcting  this  propensity;  and  as  'tis 
impossible  to  change  or  correct  any  thing  material  in  our 
nature,  ihe  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  change  our  circumstances 
and  situation,  and  render  the  obser\'ance  of  the  laws  of  justice 
our  nearest  interest,  and  their  violation  our  most  remote. 
But  this  being  impracticable  with  respect  to  all  mankind,  it 
can  only  take  place  with  respect  to  a  few,  whom  we  thus 
immediately  interest  in  the  execution  of  justice.  These  are 
the  persons,  whom  we  call  civil  magistrates,  kings  and  their 
ministers,  our  governors  and  rulers,  who  being  indifferent 
persons  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  state,  have  no  interest,  or 
but  a  remote  one,  in  any  act  of  injusiice ;  and  being  satisfied 
with  their  present  condition,  and  with  their  part  in  society, 
have  an  immediate  interest  in  every  execution  of  justice, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  upholding  of  society.  Here 
then  is  the  origin  of  civil  government  and  society*  Men 
are  not  able  radically  to  cure,  either  in  themselves  or  others, 
that  narrowness  of  soul,  which  makes  them  prefer  the  present 
to  the  remote.  They  cannot  change  iheir  natures-  All  ihey 
can  do  is  to  change  their  situation,  and  render  the  observance 
of  justice  the  immediate  interest  of  some  particular  persons, 
and  its  violation  their  more  remote.  These  persons,  ihen, 
are  not  only  induc'd  to  observe  those  rules  in  iheir  own 
conduct^  but  also  to  constrain  others  to  a  like  regularity,  and 
inforce  the  dictates  of  equity  thro'  the  whole  society.  And 
if  it  be  necessary,  they  may  also  interest  others  more  imme- 
dialely  in  the  execution  of  justice,  and  create  a  number  of 
officers,  civil  and  mililar)*,  to  assist  them  in  their  government. 

But  this  execution  of  justice,  tlio'  the  principal,  is  not  the 
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\  Pabt  II.  only  advantage  of  government     As  violent  passion 

men  from  seeing  distinctly  the  interest  they  have  in  an  cqott- 
able  behaviour  towards  others ;  so  it  hinders  them  from  seeing 
that  equity  itself,  and  gives  them  a  remarkable  partiality  in 
their  own  favours.  This  inconvenience  is  corrected  in  ibe 
same  manner  as  that  above-mention'd.  The  same  persons, 
who  execute  the  laws  of  justice,  will  also  decide  all  con- 
troversies concerning  them;  and  being  indifferent  to 
greatest  part  of  the  society,  will  decide  them  more  equitati 
than  every  one  wou*d  in  his  own  case. 

By  means  of  these  tw'o  advantages,  in  the  txecuhm 
decision  of  justice,  men  acquire  a  security  against  each  i 
weakness  and  passion,  as  well  as  against  their  own, 
under  the  shelter  of  their  governors,  begin  to  taste  at 
the  sweets  of  society  and  mutual  assistance.  But  govcmmc 
extends  farther  its  beneficial  influence ;  and  not  contented  lo" 
protect  men  in  those  conventions  they  make  for  their  mutual 
interest,  it  often  obliges  them  to  make  such  convenlioiis,  and 
forces  them  to  seek  their  own  advantage,  by  a  concur 
in  some  common  end  or  purpose.  There  is  no  quality  I 
human  nature,  which  causes  more  fatal  errors  in  our  condj 
than  that  which  leads  us  to  prefer  whatever  is  present ! 
the  distant  and  remote,  and  makes  us  desire  objects  md 
according  to  iheir  >ituation  than  their  intrinsic  value.  Tf 
neighbours  may  agree  to  drain  a  meadow,  which  ihey 
in  common ;  because  'tis  easy  for  them  to  know  each  others 
mind;  and  each  must  perceive,  that  the  immediate  con 
quence  of  his  failing  in  his  part,  is  the  abandoning  the  wh 
project*  But  'tis  very  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible,  l1| 
a  thousand  persons  should  agree  in  any  such  action ;  it 
difficult  for  them  lo  concert  so  complicated  a  design,  and  atU 
more  difficult  for  them  to  execute  it ;  while  each  seeks  a 
text  to  free  himself  of  the  trouble  and  expence,  and  wou'd  1 
the  whole  burden  on  others.  Political  society  easily  rcmc 
both  these  inconveniences.  Magistrates  find  an  immedil 
interest  in  the  interest  of  any  considerable  part  of  th 
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subjects.    They  need  consult  no  body  but  themselves  to  form  Sect.  VII. 
any  scheme  for  the  promoting  of  that  interest.     And  as  the        **^ 
failure  of  any  one  piece  in  the  execution  is  connected^  tho*  ^„^„  ^y 
not  immedialelvt  with  the  faiiure  of  the  whole,  ihey  prevent  govern^ 
that  failure,  because  they  find  no  interest  in  it,  cither  im- 
mediate  or   remote.      Thus    bridges    are   built ;    harbours 
open'd ;  ramparts  rais'd  ;  canals  formed ;  fleets  equip'd ;  and 
armies  disciplin'd ;  every  where,  by  the  care  of  government, 
which,  iho'  compos'd  of  men  subject  to  all  human  infirmities, 
becomes,  by  one  of  the  finest  and  most  subtle  inventions 
imaginable,    a   composition,   which    is,   in    some    measure, 
exempted  from  all  these  infirmities. 


SECTION  vni. 

Of  the  source  of  allegiance. 

Though  government  be  an  invention  very  advantageous, 
and  even  in  some  circumstances  absolutely  necessary  to 
mankind ;  it  ts  not  necessary  in  all  circumstances,  nor  is  it 
impossible  for  men  to  preser\*e  society  for  some  time,  without 
having  recourse  to  such  an  invention.  Men,  'tis  true,  are 
always  much  inclin'd  lo  prefer  present  interest  to  distant  and 
remote ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  them  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
any  advantage,  that  they  may  immediately  enjoy,  in  appre- 
hension oi  an  evil,  that  lies  at  a  distance  from  them :  But 
still  this  weakness  is  less  conspicuous,  where  the  possessions, 
and  the  pleasures  of  life  are  few,  and  of  little  value,  as  they 
always  are  in  the  infancy  of  society.  An  Indian  is  but  little 
tempted  to  dispossess  another  of  his  hut,  or  to  steal  his  bow, 
as  being  already  provided  of  the  same  advantages ;  and  as  to 
any  superior  fortune,  which  may  attend  one  above  another  in 
hunting  and  fishing,  'tis  only  casual  and  temporary,  and  will 
have  but  small  tendency  to  disturb  society.  And  so  far  am 
I  from  thinking  with  some  philosophers,  that  men  are  utterly 
incapable  of  society  without  government,  that  I  assert  the 
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Part  11.   first  rudiments  of  government  to  arise  from  quarrels^ 

among  men  of  the  same  society,  but  among  those  of  diffcreni 
societies.  A  less  degree  of  riches  will  suflBce  to  this  Utttf 
effect,  ihan  is  requisite  for  the  former.  Men  fear  nothing 
from  public  war  and  violence  but  the  resistance  they  meet 
with,  which,  because  they  share  it  in  common,  seems 
terrible ;  and  because  it  comes  from  strangers,  seems 
pernicious  in  its  consequences,  than  when  they  are  expo^ 
singly  against  one  whose  commerce  is  advantageous  la  them, 
and  without  whose  society  'tis  impossible  they  can  subsist 
Now  foreign  war  to  a  society  without  government  iieoesamly 
produces  civil  war.  Throw  any  considerable  goods 
men,  they  instantly  fall  a  quarrelling^  while  each  strn*c*'j 
get  possession  of  what  pleases  him,  without  regatd  to 
consequences.  In  a  foreign  war  the  most  consi^Ierable  i 
all  goods,  life  and  limbs,  are  at  stake;  and  as  every  oat 
shuns  dangerous  ports,  seizes  ihe  best  arms,  seeks  excuse  for 
the  slightest  wounds,  the  laws,  which  may  be  well  enoogb 
observ'd,  while  men  were  calm,  can  now  no  longer  lake 
place,  when  they  are  in  such  commotion. 

This  we  find  verified  in  the  American  tribes,  where  men 
live  in  concord  and. amity  among  themselves  without  iny 
establish 'd  government ;  and  never  pay  submission  to  any  of 
their  fellows,  except  in  time  of  war,  when  their  captain  eftjo}i 
a  shadow  of  authority,  which  he  loses  after  their  return  fn 
the  field,  and  the  establishment  of  peace  with  the  neighb 
ing  tribes.  This  authority,  however^  instmcls  them  in 
advantages  of  government,  and  teaches  them  to  have  recou 
to  it,  when  either  by  the  pillage  of  war,  by  commerce,  or  by 
any  fortuitous  inventions,  their  riches  and  possessions 
become  so  considerable  as  to  make  them  forget,  on  ev 
emergence,  the  interest  ihey  have  in  die  prcser\'alion  of  peacf 
and  justice*  Hence  we  may  give  a  plausible  reason,  ama 
others,  why  all  governments  are  at  first  monarchical,  will 
any  mixture  and  variety ;  and  why  republics  arise  only  fn 
the  abuses  of  monarchy  and  despotic  power,    Canins  are 
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true  mothers  of  ciues  ;    and  as  war  cannot  be  administred,  Sect.^ 
by  reason  of  the  suddenness  of  every  exigency,  without  bonie         ** 
authority  in  a  single  person,  the  same   kind  of  authority  ^^^^^^  ^ 
naturally  takes  place  in  that  civil  government,  which  succeeds  alUgiana, 
the  military.     And  this  reason  I  take  to  be  more  natural,  than 
the  common  one  deriv'd  from  patriarchal  government,  or  the 
authority  of  a  father,  which  is  said  first  to  take  place  in  one 
family,  and  to  accustom  the  members  of  it  to  the  government 
of  a  single  person.     The  state  of  society  without  government 
is  one  of  the  most  natural  states  of  men,  and  must  subsist 
with  the  conjunction  of  many  families,  and  long  after  the  first 
generation,     Notliing  but  an  encrease  of  riches  and  posses- 
sions cou*d  oblige  men  to  quit  il  \  and  so  barbarous  and  un- 
insiTUcled  are  all  societies  on  their  first  formation,  that  many 
years  must  elapse  before  these  can  encrease  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  disturb  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  concord* 

But  tho'  it  be  possible  for  men  to  maintain  a  small  unculti- 
vated society  without  government,  'tis  impossible  they  shou'd 
maintain  a  society  of  any  kind  without  justice,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  those  three  fundamental  laws  concerning  the  stability 
of  possession,  its  translation  by  consent,  and  the  performance 
of  promises.  These  are,  therefore,  antecedent  to  govern* 
ment,  and  are  suppos'd  to  impose  an  obligation  before  the 
duty  of  allegiance  to  civil  magistrates  has  once  been  thought 
of.  Nay,  I  shall  go  fariher.  and  assert,  that  government, 
upon  its  first  establishment,  wou'd  naturally  be  suppos'd  to 
derive  its  obligation  from  those  laws  of  nature,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  that  concerning  the  performance  of  promises* 
When  men  have  once  perceiv'd  the  necessity  of  government 
to  maintain  peace,  and  execute  justice,  they  wou  d  naturally 
assemble  together,  wou'd  chuse  magistrates,  determine  their 
power,  and  promise  them  obedience.  As  a  promise  is  sup- 
pos'd to  be  a  bond  or  security  already  in  use,  and  attended 
with  a  moral  obhgalion,  'lis  to  be  consider'd  as  the  original 
sanction  of  government,  and  as  the  source  of  the  first  obliga- 
tion to  obedience.     This  reasoning  appears  so  natural,  that 
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Part  IT.  it  has  become  the  foundation  of  our  fashionable  system  i 
politics,  and  is  in  a  manner  the  creed  of  a  party  amon^t  m^ 
who  pride  themselves,  with  reason,  on  the  soundness  of  their 
philosophy,  and  their  hberty  of  thought.  All  nuti,  say  they, 
are  horn  free  and  equal:  Governmenl  and  superiority  can  cfdy 
he  estahiislid  by  consent :   Tiie  conseftt  of  mm^  in  •  m^ 

government t  imposes  on  them  a  nnu  (*hligation,  unk*  :h/ 

laws  qf  nature*  Men,  then/ore^  art  bound  to  obey  their  magis- 
trates^ only  because  they  promise  it ;  and  if  they  had  not  given 
their  word,  either  expressly  or  tacitly  ^  to  preserve  allegiance,  ti 
would  nether  have  become  a  part  of  their  moral  duty.  This 
conclusion,  however,  when  carried  so  far  as  to  compreh 
government  in  all  its  ages  and  situations,  is  entir 
erroneous  ;  and  I  maintain^  that  iho'  the  duty  of  alleg 
be  at  first  grafted  on  ilie  obligation  of  promises,  and  be  I 
some  time  supported  by  that  obligation,  yet  it  quickly  tah 
root  of  itself,  and  has  an  original  obligation  and  authori 
independent  of  all  contracts*  This  is  a  principle  of  mon 
which  w^e  must  examine  with  care  and  attention,  before  we 
proceed  any  fariher, 

'Tis  reasonable  for  those  philosophers^  who  assert  justi 
to  be  a  natural  virtue,  and  antecedent  to  human  conveniiofis, 
to  resolve  all  civil  allegiance  into  the  obligation  of  a  promise, 
and  assert  that  'tis  our  own  consent  alone,  which  binds  us  to 
any  submission  to  magistracy.  For  as  all  government J 
plainly  an  invention  of  men,  and  the  origin  of  most  go%'e 
ments  is  known  in  history,  'tis  necessary  to  mount  b<gher,| 
order  to  find  the  source  of  our  poliiical  duties,  if  we  wo 
assert  them  to  have  any  natural  obligation  of  morality.  Tt 
philosophers,  therefore,  quickly  observe,  thai  society  is  as 
antient  as  the  human  species,  and  those  three  fundaineotal 
laws  of  nature  as  antient  as  society  :  So  that  taking  advant^ 
of  the  antiquity,  and  obscure  origin  of  tliesc  laws^  ihey  fii 
deny  them  to  be  artificial  and  voluntary  inventions  of 
and  then  seek  to  ingraft  on  them  those  other  duties,  whkh 
arc  more  plainly  artificial     But  being  once  undeceiv'd  in  the 


partkubr,  antl  having  found  that  miiuial,  as  well  as  ihil  jus-  %\\ki} 
lice,  derives  its  origin  from  human  conventions,  we  sliall  quickly         *' 
perceive,  how  fruitless  it  is  to  resolve  the  one  into  ihe  other,  Jt^f^f^^f 
and  seek,  in  the  laws  of  nature,  a  stronger  foundation  for  our  alUpante. 
political  duties  than  interest,  and  human  conventions ;  while 
these  laws  themselves  are  built  on  the  very  same  foundation. 
On  which  ever  side  w^e  turn  this  subject,  we  shall  ^Xi^^  that 
these  two  kinds  of  duty  are  exactly  on  the  same  footing,  and 
have  the  same  source  both  of  theii  flr^t  invenUon  and  moral 
Migation,   They  are  contrived  to  remedy  like  inconveniences, 
and  acquire  their  moral  sanction  in  the  same  manner,  from 
their  remedying  those  inconveniences.    These  are  two  points, 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  as  distincdy  as  possible. 

We  have  already  shewn,  that  men  invcnUd  the  three  fun- 

damentcxl  laws  of  nature,  when  they  observed  the  necessity  of 

ety  to  their  mutual  subsi stance,  and   found,  that  'twas 

possible  to  mniniain  any  correspondence  together,  without 
le  restraint  on  iheir  natural  appetites.  The  same  self- 
love,  therefore,  which  renders  men  so  incommodious  to  each 
other,  taking  a  new  and  more  convenient  direction,  produces 
the  rules  of  justice,  and  is  the />j/ motive  of  their  observance. 
But  w  hen  men  have  observed,  that  tho*  the  rules  of  justice  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  any  society,  yet  *tls  impossible  for 
them,  of  themselves,  to  obser\'e  those  rules,  in  large  and 
polishM  societies;  they  establish  government,  as  a  new 
invention  to  attain  their  ends,  and  preserve  the  old|  or  procure 
new  advantages,  by  a  more  strict  execution  of  justice*  So 
far,  therefore,  our  €*vU  duties  are  connected  with  our  natural ^ 
that  the  former  are  invented  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  latter ; 
and  that  the  principal  object  of  government  is  to  constrain 
men  to  observe  the  laws  of  nature.  In  this  respect,  however, 
that  law  of  nature,  concerning  the  performance  of  promises, 
is  only  compriz'd  along  with  the  rest ;  and  its  exact  observ- 
ance is  to  be  considered  as  an  effect  of  the  institution  of 
government,  and  not  the  obedience  to  government  as  an 
effect  of  the  obligation  of  a  promise.     Tho*  the  object  of  our 
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Part  11,  civil  duties  be  the  enforcing  of  our  natural,  yet  the  ^fi\ 
motive  of  the  invention,  as  well  as  performance  of  both,  is 
noihing  but  self-interest:  And  since  there  is  a  scpai 
interest  in  the  obedience  to  government,  from  that  in 
performance  of  promises,  we  must  also  allow  of  a  scp; 
obligation.  To  obey  the  civil  magistrate  is  requisite  to  pr^ 
serve  order  and  concord  in  society*  To  perform  promises  is 
requisite  to  beget  mutual  trust  and  confidence  in  the  common 
offices  of  life.  The  ends,  as  well  as  the  means,  are  perfectly 
distinct ;  nor  is  the  one  subordinate  to  the  other. 

To  make  this  more  evidentj  let  us  consider,  thai  men  will 
often  bind  themselves  by  promises  to  the  performance  of 
what  it  wou'd  have  been  their  interest  to  perform,  independenl 
of  these  promises ;  as  when  they  wou'd  give  others  a  fuller 
securilyi  by  super-adding  a  new  obligation  of  interest  to  ll 
which  Ihey  formerly  lay  under.  The  interest  in  the  perfoi 
ance  of  promises,  besides  its  moral  obligation,  is  geni 
avow'd,  and  of  the  last  consequence  in  life.  Other  inter* 
may  be  more  particular  and  doubtful ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
entertain  a  greater  suspicion,  that  men  may  indulge  their 
humour,  or  passion,  in  acting  contrary  to  them.  Here, 
therefore,  promises  come  oatiu^Ily  in  play,  and  are  often 
required  for  fuller  satisfaction  and  security.  But  supposing 
those  other  interests  to  be  as  general  and  avow'd  as  the 
interest  in  the  performance  of  a  promise,  they  will  be  regarded 
as  on  the  same  footing,  and  men  will  begin  to  repose  the 
same  confidence  in  them.  Now  this  is  exactly  the  case  with 
regard  to  our  civil  duties,  or  obedience  to  the  magistrate; 
without  which  no  government  cou'd  subsist,  nor  any  peace 
or  order  be  maintain'd  in  large  societies,  where  there  are  so 
many  possessions  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  many  wants,  real 
or  imaginary,  on  the  other.  Our  civil  duties,  therefore,  must 
soon  detach  themselves  from  our  promises,  and  acquire 
separate  force  and  influence.  The  interest  in  both  is  of 
very  same  kind :  'Tts  general,  avow'd,  and  prevails  in  alt 
^  First  in  time*  not  in  dimity  or  force. 


Uller 


times  and  places.  There  is,  then,  no  pretext  of  reason  for 
■  fouiKling  the  one  upon  the  other ;  while  each  of  them  has  a 
foundation  peculiar  to  itself.  We  might  as  well  resolve  the 
obligation  to  abstain  from  the  possessions  of  others,  into  the 
obligation  of  a  promise,  as  that  of  allegiance.  The  interests 
are  not  more  distinct  in  ihe  one  case  than  the  other.  A 
regard  to  property  is  not  more  necessary  to  natural  society^ 
than  obedience  is  to  civil  society  or  government ;  nor  is  ihe 
former  society  more  necessary  to  the  being  of  mankind,  than 
the  latter  to  their  well-being  and  happiness.  In  short,  if  the 
performance  of  promises  be  advantageous,  so  is  obedience  to 
government :  If  the  former  interest  be  general,  so  is  the 
latter :  If  the  one  interest  be  obvious  and  avow'd,  so  is  the 
other.  And  as  these  two  rules  are  founded  on  like  obligations 
of  interest,  each  of  them  must  have  a  peculiar  authority, 
independent  of  the  other 

But  'lis  not  only  the  natural  obligations  of  interest,  which 
are  distinct  in  promises  and  allegiance ;  but  also  the  moral 
obligations  of  honour  and  conscience :  Nor  does  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  the  one  depend  in  the  least  upon  that  of  the 
other.  And  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  close  connexion  there 
is  betwixt  the  natural  and  moral  obligations,  we  shall  find 
this  conclusion  to  be  entirely  unavoidable.  Our  interest  is 
always  engaged  on  the  side  of  obedience  to  magistracy ;  and 
there  is  nothing  but  a  great  present  advantage,  that  can  lead 
us  to  rebellion,  by  making  us  over-look  the  remote  interest, 
which  we  have  in  the  preserving  of  peace  and  order  in 
society,  But  iho*  a  present  interest  may  thus  blind  us  with 
regard  to  our  own  actions,  it  takes  not  place  with  regard  to 
those  of  others ;  nor  hinders  them  from  appearing  in  their 
true  colours,  as  highly  prejudicial  to  public  interest^  and  to 
our  own  in  particular.  This  naturally  gives  us  an  uneasiness, 
in  considering  such  seditious  and  dislo>^l  actions,  and  makes 
us  attach  lo  them  the  idea  of  vice  and  moral  deformity.  *Tis 
the  same  principle^  which  causes  us  to  disapprove  of  all  kinds 
of  private  injustice,  and  in  particular  of  the  breach  of  pro- 
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mises.  We  blame  all  treachery  and  breach  of  faith ;  becau^ 
we  consider,  ihat  the  freedom  and  extent  of  human  commerce 
depend  entirely  on  a  fidelity  with  regard  to  promises*  Wc 
blame  all  disloyalty  to  magistrates;  because  wc  perceive, 
that  die  execution  of  justice,  in  the  stability  of  possessioD,  its 
translation  by  consent,  and  the  performance  of  promises,  i 
impossible,  without  submission  to  government.  As  there  ; 
here  two  interests  entirely  disiinct  from  each  oiher,  iher 
must  give  rise  to  two  moral  obligations,  equally  separate  \ 
independant,  Tho'  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  promise  i 
the  world,  government  wou'd  still  be  necessary  in  all  Uf] 
and  civilix'd  societies ;  and  if  promises  had  only  their  oH 
proper  obligation,  without  the  separate  sanction  of  govcn 
rocnt,  they  wou'd  have  but  little  efficacy  in  such  societif 
This  separates  llie  Ixmndiiries  of  our  public  and  priva 
duties,  and  shews  that  the  latter  are  more  dependant  on  the 
former,  than  the  former  on  the  latter*  Etfutation,  and 
ariijice  0/ poliiiaans,  concur  to  beslow  a  farther  morality  1 
loyalty,  and  to  brand  all  rebellion  with  a  greater  degree 
guilt  and  infamy.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  that  politicians  shou 
be  very  industrious  in  inctilcating  such  notions,  where 
interest  is  so  particularly  concem'd. 

Lest  those  arguments  shou*d  not  appear  entirely  conclusi^ 
(as  I  think  ihey  are)  I  shall  have  recourse  to  authoritVi 
shall  prove,  from  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  that 
obligation  of  submission  lo  government  is  not  deriv'd  from 
any  promise  of  the  siibjecls.  Nor  need  any  one  wonder,  tiK 
tho*  I  have  all  along  endeavoured  to  establish  my  s>'stem 
pure  reason,  and  have  scarce  ever  cited  the  judgment  even  ( 
philosophers  or  historians  on  any  article,  I  should  now  apf 
lo  popular  authority,  and  oppose  the  sentiments  of  the  rabb 
lo  any  philosophical  reasoning.  For  it  must  be  observ'd,  thai 
the  opinions  of  men,  in  this  case,  carry  with  them  a  peculiar 
authority,  and  are,  in  a  great  measure,  infallible,  I'he  dis* 
linction  of  moral  good  and  evil  is  founded  on  the  plea 
or  pain,  which  results*  (rom  djc  view  of  any  scutimcnt. 
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cbaracler ;  and  as  that  pleasure  or  pain  cannot  be  unknown  to  Sect.VIII. 
the  person  who  feels  it,  it  follows,  *  that  there  is  just  so  much  ^-**-' 
vice  or  \irtue  in  any  character,  as  every  one  places  in  it,  and  Jf^f/g^f 
that  'tis  impossible  in  this  particular  we  can  ever  be  mistaken.  alUgianm^ 
And  iho"  our  judgments  concerning  the  origin  bf  any  vice  or 
virtue,  be  not  so  certain  as  those  concerning  their  degrees ; 
yet,  since  the  question  in  this  case  regards  not  any  philo- 
sophtcal  origin  of  an  obligation,  but  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  'tis 
not  easily  conceiv'd  how  we  can  fall  into  an  error.  A  man, 
who  acknowledges  himself  to  be  bound  to  another,  for  a 
certain  sum,  must  certainly  know  whether  it  be  by  his  own 
bond»  or  that  of  his  father  ;  whether  it  be  of  his  mere  good- 
will,  or  for  money  lent  him  ;  and  tinder  what  conditions,  and 
for  what  purposes  he  has  bound  himself.  In  like  manner,  it 
being  certain,  that  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to  submit  to 
government,  because  every  one  thinks  so;  it  must  be  as 
certain,  that  this  obUgation  arises  not  from  a  promise ;  since 
no  one,  whose  judgment  has  not  been  led  astray  by  too  strict 
adherence  to  a  system  of  philosophy,  has  ever  yet  dreamt  of 
ascribing  it  to  that  origin.  Neither  magistrates  nor  subjects 
have  formed  this  idea  of  our  civil  duties. 

We  find,  that  magistrates  are  so  far  from  deriving  theii 
authority,  and  the  obligation  to  obedience  in  their  subjects, 
from  the  foundation  of  a  promise  or  original  contract,  that 
they  conceal,  as  far  as  possible,  from  their  people,  especially 
from  the  vulgar,  that  they  have  their  origin  from  thence. 
Were  this  the  sanction  of  government,  our  rulers  wou'd  never 
receive  it  tacitly,  which  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  pretended; 
since  what  is  given  tacitly  and  insensibly  can  never  have  such 
influence  on  mankind,  as  what  is  performed  expressly  and 
openly.     A  tacit  promise  is,  where  the  will  is  signified  by 

'  This  proposition  must  hold  strictly  true,  with  regard  to  every  qQality, 
that  is  determined  merely  by  senltment.  In  what  sense  we  can  talk  cither 
of  a  right  or  a  wrtfHg  taste  m  morals,  eloquence,  or  beanty,  shaU  be  con- 
sidered afterwards.  In  the  mean  limt^*  it  may  be  ob^rvM,  that  there  b 
soch  an  maiformily  in  the  ^etieral  sentiments  of  mankifid^  as  to  render 
such  rjuestions  of  but  small  importance* 
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other  more  diffuse  signs  than  those  of  speech ;  but  a  will  t 
must  certainly  be  in  the  case,  and  that  can  never  escape  1 
person's  notice,  who  exerted  it,  however  silent  or  tacit,  Bu 
were  you  to  ask  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  nation,  whetli^ 
they  had  eveT  consented  to  the  authority  of  their  rulers, 
promised  to  obey  them,  they  wou'd  be  incUn*d  to  think 
strangely  of  you ;  and  wou'd  certainly  reply,  that  the  affair 
depended  not  on  their  consent,  but  that  they  were  bom  to 
such  an  obedience.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  we  fre- 
quently see  them  imagine  such  persons  to  be  their  natural 
rulers,  as  are  at  that  time  depriv'd  of  all  power  and  authority, 
and  whom  no  man,  however  foohsh.  wou'd  voluntarily  chuse; 
and  this  merely  because  they  are  in  that  line,  which  ral*d 
before,  and  in  that  degree  of  it,  which  us'd  to  succeed ;  th 
perhaps  in  so  distant  a  period,  that  scarce  any  man 
cou'd  ever  have  given  any  promise  of  obedience.  Has  a 
government,  then,  no  authority  over  such  as  these,  because 
they  never  consented  to  it,  and  wou'd  esteem  the  vcn' 
attempt  of  such  a  free  choice  a  piece  of  arrogance  and 
impiety?  We  find  by  experience,  that  it  punishes  them  vet; 
freely  for  what  it  calls  treason  and  rebellion,  which,  it  \ 
according  to  this  system,  reduces  itself  to  common  injustic 
If  you  say,  that  by  dwelling  in  its  dominions,  they  in  cffei 
consented  to  the  established  government ;  1  answer,  that  this 
can  only  be,  w^here  they  think  the  affair  depends  on  their 
choice,  which  few  or  none,  beside  those  philosophers,  ha%^ 
ever  yet  imagin'd.  It  never  was  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for 
a  rebel,  that  the  first  act  he  performed,  after  he  came  to  jcars 
of  discretion,  w^as  to  levy  war  against  the  sovereign  of  the 
state ;  and  that  while  he  was  a  child  he  cou'd  not  bind  himself 
by  his  own  consent,  and  having  become  a  man,  show'd  plainly, 
by  the  first  act  he  performed,  that  he  had  no  design  to  impose 
on  himself  an}'  obligation  to  obedience.  We  find,  on  the 
contran ,  that  civil  laws  punish  this  crime  at  the  same  age  ai 
an}  other,  which  is  criminal,  of  itself,  without  our  consent; 
that  is,  when  the  person  is  come  to  the  full  use  of  reason : 


Whereas  to  this  crime  they  ought  in  justice  to  allow  some  Sect, 
intermediate  time,  in  which  a  lacit  consent  at  least  might  be  "  *' 
supposed.  To  which  we  may  add,  ihat  a  man  Uving  under  f^fosuns^J 
an  absolute  government,  wou'd  owe  it  no  allegiance ;  since,  diUg 
by  its  very  nature,  it  depends  not  on  consent.  But  as  that  is 
as  natural  and  common  a  government  as  any,  it  must  certainly 
occasion  some  obligation  ;  and  'tis  plain  from  experience,  that 
men,  who  are  subjected  to  it,  do  always  think  so.  This  is  a 
cJear  proof,  that  we  do  not  commonly  esteem  our  allegiance 
to  be  denv'd  from  our  consent  or  promise  ;  and  a  farther 
proof  is,  that  when  our  promise  is  upon  any  account  expressly 
engag'd,  we  always  distinguish  exactly  betwixt  the  two  obliga- 
tions, and  believe  the  one  to  add  more  force  to  the  other,  than 
in  a  repetition  of  the  same  promise.  Where  no  promise  is 
given,  a  man  looks  not  on  his  faith  as  broken  in  private 
matters,  upon  account  of  rebellion;  but  keeps  those  two 
duties  of  honour  and  allegiance  perfectly  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate. As  the  uniting  of  them  was  thought  by  these  philoso- 
phers a  very  subtile  invention,  this  is  a  convincing  proof,  that 
'tis  not  a  true  one ;  since  no  man  can  either  give  a  promise, 
or  be  restrained  by  its  sanction  and  obligation  unknown  to 
himself. 


SECTION  IX. 


0/  the  measures  of  allegiance. 

Those  political  writers,  who  have  had  recourse  to  a  promise, 
or  original  contract,  as  the  source  of  our  allegiance  to  govern- 
ment, intended  to  establish  a  principle,  which  is  perfectly 
just  and  reasonable ;  tho'  the  reasoning,  upon  which  they 
endeavoured  to  establish  it,  was  fallacious  and  sophistical. 
They  wouM  prove,  that  our  submission  to  government 
admits  of  exceptions,  and  that  an  egregious  tyranny  in  the 
rulers  is  sufficient  to  free  the  subjects  from  all  lies  of 
allegiance.  Since  men  enter  into  society,  say  they,  and 
submit  themselves  to  government,  by  their  free  and  voluntary 
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^ART IL  consent,  ihey  must  have  in  view  certain  advantages. 

they  propose  to  reap  from  it,  and  for  which  thcj  are  a»- 
tenied  to  resign  their  native   liberty.      There  is,  tberefoie, 
something  mutual  engaged  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate*  wf- 
proieciion  and  security  ;  and  'tis  only  by  the  hopes  he  aflordi 
of  these  advantages,   that  he   can   ever   persuade    men  10 
submit  to  him.     But  when  instead  of  protection  and  secttrit| 
ihey  meet  with  tyranny  and  oppression,  iliey  are  frec'd 
their  promises,  (as  happens  in  all  conditional  contracts) 
return  to  that  state  of  liberty,  which  preceded  the  institi 
of  government.     Men  wou'd  never  be  so  foolish  as  to  enter 
into  such  engagements  as  shou'd  turn  entirely  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  others,  without  any  view  of  bettering  their  own 
condition.     Whoever  proposes  to  draw  any  profit  from  cm 
submission »  must  engage  himself,  either  expressly  or  tadtljr^ 
to  make  ns  reap  some  advantage  from  his  authority ;  oor 
ought  he  to  expect,  that  without  the  performance  of  his  put 
we  will  ever  continue  in  obedience, 

I  repeat  it :  This  conclusion  is  just,  tho'  the  principles  be 
erroneous ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  that  1  can  establish  the  same 
conclusion  on  more  reasonable  principles.  1  shall  not  lake 
such  a  compass,  in  establishing  our  political  duties^  as  lo 
assert,  that  men  perceive  the  advantages  of  go\Tminci»l: 
that  they  institute  government  with  a  view  to  those  advan- 
tages ;  that  this  iiistituiion  requires  a  promise  of  obedience ; 
which  imposes  a  moral  obligation  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
being  conditional,  ceases  to  be  binding,  whenever  tiie  other 
contracting  party  performs  not  his  pari  of  the  ^gaj 
I  perceive,  that  a  promise  itself  arises  entirely  from  hi 
conventions,  and  is  invented  with  a  view  to  a  certain  inl 
I  seek,  therefore,  some  such  interest  more  immediately 
netted  with  government,  and  which  may  be  at  once 
original  motive  to  its  insiilution,  and  the  source  of 
obedience  lo  it.  This  interest  1  find  to  consbt  in  the 
security  and  protection,  which  we  enjoy  in  political  society. 
and  which  we  can  never  attain,  when  perfectly  free  and 
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independent.    As  interest » therefore,  is  the  immediate  sanction  SE(n\ 
of  govemmentj  the  one  can  have  no  longer  being  than  the     ~^ 
other;  and  whenever  the  civil  magistrate  carries  his  oppres-  meamns&f 
sion  so  far  as  to  render  bis  authority  perfectly  intolerable,  we  oltfgiance. 
are  no  longer  bound  to  submit  to  it.     The  cause  ceases;  the 
effect  must  cease  also. 

So  far  the  conclusion  is  immediate  and  direct,  concerning 
the  natural  obligation  which  we  have  to  allegiance*  As  to 
the  moral  obligation,  we  may  observe,  that  the  maxim  wou'd 
here  be  false,  that  tvhen  the  cause  ctasu,  the  effect  must  cease 
also.  For  there  is  a  principle  of  human  nature^  which  we 
ha%'e  frequently  taken  notice  of,  that  men  are  mightily  addicted 
to  general  rules,  and  that  we  often  carry  our  maxims  beyond 
those  reasons,  which  firbt  induced  us  to  establish  them. 
Where  cases  are  similar  in  many  circumstances,  we  are  apt 
to  put  them  on  the  same  footing,  without  considering,  that 
ihey  differ  in  the  most  material  circumstances,  and  that  the 
resemblance  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  thought,  that  in  the  case  of  allegiance  our  moral  obligation 
of  duty  will  not  cease,  even  tho'  the  natural  obligation  of 
interest,  which  is  its  cause,  has  ceas'd;  and  that  men  may  be 
bound  by  comctena  to  submit  to  a  tyrannical  government 
against  their  own  and  the  public  interest.  And  indeed,  to 
the  force  of  this  argument  I  so  (ar  submit,  as  to  acknowledge, 
I  hat  general  rules  commonly  extend  beyond  the  principles,  on 
which  they  are  founded ;  and  that  wc  seldom  make  any 
exception  to  them,  unless  that  exception  have  the  qualities 
of  a  general  rule,  and  be  founded  on  very  numerous  and 
common  instances.  Now  this  1  assert  to  be  entirely  the 
present  case.  When  men  subniii  to  the  authority  of  others, 
'lis  to  procure  themselves  some  security  against  the  wicked- 
ness and  injustice  of  men,  who  are  perpetually  carried,  by 
their  unruly  passions,  and  by  their  present  and  immediate 
interest,  to  the  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  society.  But  as 
this  imperfection  is  inherent  in  human  nature,  we  know  that 
it  must  attend  men  m  all  their  slates  and  conditions ;  and 
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PartU.  that  those,  whom  we  chuse  for  rulers,  do  not  immediald^ 
become  of  a  superior  nature  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  upon 
account  of  their  superior  power  and  authority.  What  we 
expect  from  them  depends  not  on  a  change  of  their  nature 
but  of  their  situation^  when  ihey  acquire  a  more  immediate 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  execution  of 
justice.  But  besides  that  this  interest  is  only  more  immediate 
in  the  execution  of  justice  among  their  subjects ;  besidci 
this,  I  say,  we  may  often  expect,  from  the  irregularity  <i 
human  nature,  lUai  they  will  neglect  even  this  immediate 
interest,  and  be  transported  by  their  passions  into  all  the 
excesses  of  cruelty  and  ambition.  Our  general  knowledge  d 
human  nature^  our  observation  of  the  past  history  of  man* 
kind,  our  experience  of  present  times ;  all  these  causes  mu^t 
induce  us  to  open  the  door  to  exceptions,  and  must  make  Us 
conclude,  that  we  may  resist  the  more  violent  effects  of 
supreme  power,  without  any  crime  or  injustice. 

Accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  this  is  botli  the  general 
practice  and  principle  of  mankind,  and  that  no  nation,  thai 
cou'd  find  any  remedy,  ever  yet  suffered  the  cruel  ravages  d 
a  tyrant,  or  were  blam'd  for  their  resistance.  Those  who  took 
up  arms  against  Dimysius  or  Xero^  or  Philip  the  sttvts 
the  favour  of  every  reader  in  the  perusal  of  their  hi 
and  nothing  but  the  most  violent  perversion  of  common 
sense  can  ever  lead  us  to  condemn  them*  'Tis  certain* 
therefore,  that  in  all  our  notions  of  morals  we  never  eft- 
tertain  such  an  absurdity  as  that  of  passive  obedience, 
make  allowances  for  resistance  in  the  more  flagrant  instai 
of  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  general  opinion  of  mankind 
has  some  authority  in  all  cases ;  but  in  this  of  morals  'tii 
perfectly  Infallible.  Nor  is  it  less  infallible,  because  men 
cannot  distinctly  explain  the  principles,  on  which  it  is  founded 
Few  persons  c^n  carry  on  this  train  of  reasoning :  *  Govem- 
ment  is  a  mere  human  invention  for  the  interest  of  society. 
Where  the  tyranny  of  the  governor  removes  this  interest,  ii 
also   removes    the   natural   obligation   to    obedience 
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noral  obligation  is  founded  on  the  natural,  and  therefore  Sect.  : 
Dust  cease  where  thai  ceases ;  especially  where  the  subject  is 
uch  as  makes  us  foresee  very  many  occasions  wherein  ihf  J^"^^^  ^i  ] 
katural  obligation  may  cease^  and  causes  us  to  form  a  kind  of  alitgiattc^ 
fcneml  nile  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  in  such  occur- 
ences/ But  tho'  this  train  of  reasoning  be  too  subtile  for 
he  vulgar,  'tis  certain,  that  all  men  have  an  imphcit  notion  of 
and  are  sensible,  that  they  owe  obedience  to  government 
erely  on  account  of  the  public  interest ;  and  at  the  same 
ime,  that  human  nature  is  so  subject  to  frailties  and  passions, 
may  easily  pen'ert  this  institution,  and  change  their 
governors  into  tyrants  and  public  enemies.  If  the  sense  of 
common  interest  were  not  our  original  moiive  to  obedience, 
[  wou'd  fain  ask,  what  other  principle  is  there  in  human 
lature  capable  of  subduing  the  natural  ambition  of  men, 
md  forcing  them  to  such  a  submission  Imitation  and 
Sustom  are  not  sufficient.  For  the  question  still  recurs,  what 
lotive  first  produces  those  instances  of  submission,  which 
^e  imitate,  and  that  train  of  actions,  which  produces  the 
custom  ?  There  evidently  is  no  other  principle  than  common 
terest ;  and  if  interest  first  produces  obedience  to  govern- 
nent,  the  obligation  to  obedience  must  cease,  whenever  the 
alerest  ceases,  in  any  great  degree,  and  in  a  considerable 
lumber  of  instances. 

SECTION  X. 
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But  tho',  on  some  occasions,  it  may  be  justifiable,  both  in 
und  politics  and  morality,  to  resist  supreme  power,  'tis 
rtain,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs  notfting 
n  be  more  pernicious  and  criminal ;  and  that  besides  the 

convulsions,  which  always  attend  revolutions,  such  a  practice 
nds  directly  to  the  subversion  of  all  government,  and  the 

musing  an  universal  anarchy  and  confusion  among  man- 
ind*     As  numerous  and  civiliz'd  societies  cannot   subsist 
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wiiboyt  government,  so  government  is  entirely  useless  wichoii 
an  exact  obedience.  We  ought  always  to  weigh  the  id- 
vantageSj  which  we  reap  from  authority,  a^inst  the  db- 
advantages ;  and  by  this  means  we  shall  become  more 
scrupulous  of  putting  in  practice  the  doctrine  of  resiM&DCf. 
The  common  rule  requires  submission  ;  and  'lis  only  in 
cases  of  grievous  tyranny  and  oppression,  that  the  exceptioti 
can  take  place. 

Since  then  such  a  blind  submission  is  commonly  due  to 
magistracy,  the  next  question  is,  io  whom  it  is  dm^  and  whom 
we  are  to  regard  tis  our  lawful  magistrates  ?  In  order  to 
answer  this  question,  let  us  recollect  what  we  ha%*e  alreach' 
established  concerning  the  origin  of  government  and  politicd 
society.  When  men  have  once  cxperienc'd  the  imjxJssibiKty 
of  preserving  any  steady  order  in  society,  while  every  one  if 
his  own  master,  and  violates  or  observes  the  laws  of  society, 
according  to  his  present  interest  or  pleasure,  ihey  naturally 
run  into  the  invention  of  government,  and  put  it  out  of 
their  o'ttTi  power,  as  far  as  possible,  to  transgress  the  laws  ol 
society.  Government,  therefore^  arises  from  the  voluotaiy 
convention  of  men ;  and  *tis  evident,  that  the  same  codMiOh 
lion,  which  establishes  government,  wilt  also  determine  the 
persons  who  are  to  govern,  and  will  remove  all  doubt  aoj 
ambignity  in  this  particular.  And  the  voluntary  conseni 
men  must  here  have  the  greater  efficacy,  that  the  auth< 
of  the  magistrate  does  at  first  stand  upon  the  foundation 
promise  of  the  subjects,  by  which  they  bind  ihemselvc! 
obedience ;  as  in  every  other  contract  or  engagement, 
same  promise,  then,  which  binds  them  to  obedience, 
them  down  to  a  }>articular  person,  and  makes  him  the 
of  their  allegiance. 

But  when  government  has  been  establish*d  on  this  fc 
for  some  considerable  lime,  and  the  separate  intencst 
we  have  in  submission,  has  produced  a  separate  sentimcul 
morality,  the  case  is  entirely  altered,  and  a  promise  is 
longer  able  to  determine  the  particular  magistrate ; 
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is  no  longer  con^^ider'd  as  the  foundation  of  government.  Sect? 
We  naturally  suppose  ourselves  bora  to  submission ;  and 
imagine,  that  such  particular  persons  have  a  right  to  com-  ^.j!^!)^ 
mand,  as  we  on  our  part  are  Ixjund  to  obey.  These  notions  alUg^ 
of  right  and  obligation  are  deriv'd  from  nothing  but  the 
advantage  we  reap  from  government,  which  gives  us  a  re- 
pugnance to  practise  resistance  ourselves,  and  makes  us 
displeased  with  any  instance  of  it  in  others.  But  here  'tis 
remarkable,  that  in  this  new  state  of  affairs,  the  original 
sanction  of  government,  which  is  inkrest,  is  not  admitted  to 
determine  the  persons,  whom  we  are  to  obey,  as  the  original 
sanction  did  at  first,  when  affairs  were  on  the  footing  of  a 
promise.  A  promise  fixes  and  determines  the  persons,  without 
any  uncertainty  :  But  'tis  evident,  that  if  men  were  to  regu- 
late their  conduct  in  this  particular,  by  the  view  of  a  peculiar 
iniensi^  either  public  or  private,  they  wou'd  involve  them- 
selves in  endless  confusion,  and  wou'd  render  all  government, 
in  a  great  measure,  ineffectual.  The  private  interest  of  every 
one  is  different;  and  tho'  the  public  interest  in  itself  be  always 
one  and  the  same,  yet  it  becomes  the  source  of  as  great 
dissentions,  by  reason  of  the  different  opinions  of  particular 
persons  concerning  it.  The  same  interest,  therefore,  which 
causes  us  to  submit  to  magistracy,  makes  us  renounce  itself 
in  the  choice  of  our  magistrates,  and  binds  us  down  to  a 
certain  form  of  governmeni,  and  to  particular  pennons,  with- 
out allowing  us  to  aspire  to  the  utmost  perfection  in  either* 
The  case  is  here  the  same  as  in  that  law  of  nature  concerning 
the  stability  of  possession,  *Tis  highly  advantageous,  and 
even  absolutely  necessary  to  society,  that  possession  shou'd 
be  stable ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
rule  :  Bui  we  find,  that  were  we  to  follow  tlie  same  advantage, 
in  assigning  particular  possessions  to  particular  persons,  we 
shou'd  disappoint  our  end,  and  perpetuate  the  confusion, 
which  that  rule  is  intended  to  prevent.  We  must,  therefore, 
proceed  by  general  rules,  and  regulate  ourselves  by  general 
interests,  in  modifying  the  law  of  nature   concerning  the 
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stability  of  possession.  Nor  need  we  fear,  ihal  our  attach- 
ment to  this  law  wili  diminish  upon  account  of  the  seeming 
frivolousness  of  those  interests,  by  which  it  is  determi 
The  impulse  of  the  mind  is  derived  from  a  very  strong 
terest ;  and  those  other  more  minute  interests  serve  only  to 
direct  the  motion,  without  adding  any  thing  to  it,  or  diminish- 
ing from  it,  'Tis  the  same  case  with  governmentr  Nothing 
is  more  advantageous  to  society  than  such  an  invention;  and 
this  interest  is  sufficient  to  make  us  embrace  it  with  ardour 
and  alacrity ;  tho'  we  are  oblig'd  afterwards  to  regulate  and 
direct  our  devotion  to  government  by  several  considerationSi 
which  are  not  of  the  same  importance,  and  to  chuse  our 
magistrates  without  having  in  view  any  particular  advantage 
from  ihe  choice. 

The  jirsl  of  those  principles  I  shall  take  notice  of,  a»^ 
foundation  of  the  right  of  magistracy,  is  that  which  gii 
authority  to  all  the  most  estabUshVl  governments  of  the  w< 
without  exception  ;  I  mean,  long  possession  in  any  one 
of  government,  or  succession  of  princes.  Tis  certain,  ihst 
if  we  remount  to  the  first  origin  of  every  nation,  we  shall  ftnd, 
that  there  scarce  is  any  race  of  kings,  or  form  of  a  common* 
wealth,  that  is  not  primarily  founded  on  usurT)ation  and 
rebellion,  and  whose  titte  is  not  at  first  worse  than  doul 
and  uncertain.  Time  alone  gives  solidity  Ho  their  right ; 
operating  gradually  on  the  minds  of  men,  reconciles  them 
any  authority,  and  makes  it  seem  just  and  reasonable.  No- 
thing causes  any  sentiment  to  have  a  greater  influence  upon 
us  than  custom,  or  turns  our  imagination  more  strongly  to 
any  object.  When  we  have  been  long  accustom'd  to  obey 
any  set  of  men,  that  general  instinct  or  tendency,  which  we 
have  to  suppose  a  moral  oWigation  attending  loyaUy, 
easily  this  direction,  and  chuses  that  set  of  men  for 
objects.  Tis  interest  which  gives  the  general  instinct; 
'tis  custom  whicli  gives  the  particular  direction. 

And  here  'tis  observable,  that  the  same  length  of  lime 
a  different  influence  on  our  sentiments  of  morality,  accord] 


to  its  different  influence  on  the  mind.     We  naturally  judge  of  Sect. 
every  thing  by  comparison  ;  and  since  in  considering  the  fate      — *' 
of  kingdoms  and  republics,  xve  embrace  a  long  extent  of  time,  Jfjgjs  of 
a  small  duration  has  not  in  this  case  a  like  influence  on  our  alltgianct. 
sentiments,  as  when  we  consider   any  other  object.     One 
thinks  he  acquires  a  right  to  a  horse,  or  a  suit  of  cloaths,  in 
a  very  short  time  :  but  a  century  is  scarce  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish any  new  government,  or  remove  all  scruples  in  the  minds 
of  the  subjects  concerning  it.     Add  to  this,  that  a  shorter 
period  of  time  will  suffice  to  give  a  prince  a  title  to  any  addi- 
tional power  he  may  usurp,  than  will  serve  to  fix  his  right, 
where  the  whole  is  an  usurpation.     The  kings  of  France  have 
not  been  possessed  of  absolute  power  for  above  two  reigns ; 
and  yet  nothing  will  appear  more  extravagant  to  Frenchmen 
than  to  laJk  of  their  liberties.     If  we  consider  what  has  been 
said  concerning  accession^  we  shall  easily  account  for  this 
phaenomenon. 

When  there  is  no  form  of  government  established  by  long 
possession,  the  presettt  possession  is  sufiicient  to  supply  its 
place,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  second  source  of  all  public 
authority.  Right  to  authority  is  nothing  but  the  constant 
possession  of  authority,  maintain'd  by  the  laws  of  society  and 
the  interests  of  mankind ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  to  join  this  constant  possession  to  the  present  one, 
according  to  the  principles  above- mention'd.  If  the  same 
principles  did  not  take  place  with  regard  to  the  property  of 
private  persons,  'tw^as  because  these  principles  were  counter- 
ballanc*d  by  very  strong  considerations  of  interest ;  when  we 
obscrv*d,  that  all  restitution  wou'd  by  that  means  be  pre- 
vented, and  every  violence  be  authorized  and  protected.  And 
tho'  the  same  motives  may  seem  to  have  force,  with  regard 
to  public  authority,  yet  they  are  opposed  by  a  contrary  in* 
icrest ;  which  consists  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the 
avoiding  of  all  changes^  which,  however  they  may  be  easily 
produc'd  in  private  affairs,  are  unavoidably  attended  ^llh 
bloodshed  and  confusion,  where  the  public  is  interested. 
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Any  one,  who  finding  the  impossibility  of  accoontmg  kt 
the  right  of  ihe  present  possessor,  by  any  receiv'd  system  of 
ethics,  shou'd  resolve  to  deny  absolutely  that  right,  and  assert 
that  it  is  not  authorized  by  morality,  wou'd  be  justjy  thought 
to  maintain  a  very  extravagant  paradox,  and  to  shock  the 
common  sense  and  judgment  of  mankind.  No  maxim  if 
more  conformable,  both  to  prudence  and  morals,  than  to 
submit  quietly  to  the  .government,  which  we  find  establish'd 
in  the  country  where  we  happen  to  live,  without  enquiring  too 
curiously  into  its  origin  and  first  establishment  Few  govern- 
ments will  bear  being  examin  d  so  rigorously.  How  manj 
kingdoms  are  there  at  present  in  the  world,  and  how  manj 
more  do  we  find  in  history,  whose  governors  have  no  better 
foundation  for  their  authority  than  that  of  present  possession? 
To  confine  ourselves  to  the  Roman  and  Grecian  empire ;  is 
it  not  evident,  that  the  long  succession  of  emperors^  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  liberty,  to  the  final  extinction  of 
that  empire  by  the  Turks ^  cou'd  not  so  much  as  pretend  to 
any  other  title  to  the  empire  ?  The  election  of  the  senatie 
was  a  mere  form,  which  always  followed  the  choice  of  the 
legions  ;  and  these  were  almost  always  divided  in  the  different 
provinces,  and  nothing  but  the  sword  was  able  to  terminate 
the  difference.  'Twas  by  the  sword,  therefore,  that  even 
emperor  acquir'd,  as  well  as  defended  his  right ;  and  we  must 
cither  say,  that  all  the  known  world,  for  so  many  ages,  I 
no  government,  and  ow'd  no  allegiance  to  any  one,  or 
allow,  that  the  right  of  the  stronger,  in  public  affairs^  is  to  1 
received  as  legitimate,  and  authoriz'd  by  morality,  when  not 
oppos'd  by  any  other  title. 

The  right  of  conquest  may  be  consider*d  as  a  fhird  sou 
of  the  title  of  sovereigns.  This  right  resembles  very  mfl 
that  of  present  possession ;  but  has  rather  a  su|ierior  force, 
i)eing  seconded  by  the  notions  of  glory  and  honour,  wh 
we  ascribe  to  conquerors^  instead  of  the  sentiments  of  hati 
and  detestation,  which  attend  usurpers.  Men  naturally  fav 
those  they  love ;  and  therefore  are  more  apt  to  ascrib 


right  lo  successful  violence,  betwixt  one  sovereign  and  an- 
other, than  to  the  successful  rebelhon  of  a  subject  against 
his  sovereign  \ 

When  neither  long  possession,  nor  present  possession,  nor 
conquest  take  place,  as  when  the  first  sovereign,  who  foiinded 
any  monarchy,  dies  ;  in  that  case,  the  right  of  succession 
naturally  prevails  in  their  stead,  and  men  are  commonly 
induc'd  to  place  the  son  of  their  late  monarch  on  the  throne, 
and  suppose  him  to  inherit  his  father's  authority.  The  pre- 
sumed consent  of  the  father,  the  imitation  of  the  succession 
to  private  families,  the  interest,  which  the  state  has  in  chusing 
the  person,  who  is  most  powerful,  and  has  the  mosi  numerous 
followers;  all  these  reasons  lead  men  lo  prefer  the  son  of 
their  late  monarch  to  any  other  person  ^. 

These  reasons  have  some  weight;  but  I  am  persuaded, 
that  to  one,  who  considers  impartially  of  the  matter,  'twill 
appear,  that  there  concur  some  principles  of  the  imagination, 
along  with  those  views  of  interest.  The  royal  authority 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  young  prince  even  in  his 
father's  life-lime,  by  the  natural  transition  of  the  thought ; 
and  still  more  after  his  death :  So  that  nothing  is  more  natu- 
ral than  to  com  pleat  this  union  by  a  new  relation,  and  by 
putting  him  actually  in  possession  of  what  seems  so  naturally 
to  belong  to  him* 

To  confirm  this  we  may  weigh  the  following  phaenomena, 
which  are  pretty  curious  in  their  kind.  In  elective  monarchies 
the  right  of  successioq  has  no  place  by  the  laws  and  settled 
custom  ;  and  yet  its  influence  is  so  natural,  that  'tis  impossible 

^  It  is  not  here  asserted,  that  frtstnt  ^jsmicn  or  conquest  are  sofficient 
to  give  ft  title  against  long  pcsstssimi  and  posi/ive  imvs :  lint  only  that 
they  have  some  force,  and  will  be  able  to  cast  the  ballance  where  the 
titles  arc  otherwise  equal, and  will  even  be  tufficient  somefitftesXo  sanctify 
the  weaker  tiile.  What  degree  of  force  they  have  ia  difficult  to  determine. 
I  believe  all  moderate  men  will  allow,  that  they  have  great  force  in  all 
disputes  concerning  the  rights  of  princes. 

*  To  prevent  mistnkes  1  must  obiervc*  that  this  case  of  saccession  (a 
not  the  sjimc  with  that  of  hereditary  nionnrcbies,  where  custom  has  fix'd 
the  right  of  succession.  Tbese  depend  upon  the  principle  of  long  posset- 
sioti  above  explain'd. 
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Part  TI.  entirely  to  exclude  it  from  the  imagination,  and  render  the 
subjects  indifferent  lo  the  son  of  their  deceased  monarch. 
Hence  in  some  governments  of  this  kind,  the  choice  cc 
monly  falls  on  one  or  other  of  the  royal  family;  and  in 
governments  they  are  all  excluded.  Those  contrary  pha 
mena  proceed  from  the  same  principle.  Where  the 
family  is  excluded,  'tis  from  a  refinement  in  politics,  wft 
makes  people  sensible  of  their  propensity  to  chuse  a  severe 
in  that  family,  and  gives  them  a  jealousy  of  their  liberty, 
their  new  monarch,  aided  by  this  propensity,  shou'd  estab 
his  family,  and  destroy  the  freedom  of  elections  for  the  fotu 

The  history  of  Artaxerxis,  and  the  younger  Cjths, 
furnish  us  with  some  reflections  lo  the  same  purpose, 
pretended  a  right  to  the  throne  above  his  elder 
because  he  was  born  after  his  father's  accession.  I  do  i 
pretend,  that  this  reason  was  valid.  I  wou'd  only  infer  fn 
it,  that  he  woo'd  never  have  made  use  of  such  a  pretext^  wf 
it  not  for  the  qualities  of  the  imagination  above-menlion'd,  1 
which  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  unite  by  a  new  relatit 
whatever  objects  we  find  already  united.  Ariaxerxes  had  an 
advantage  above  his  broilier,  as  being  the  eldest  son,  and  the 
first  in  succession ;  But  Cyrus  was  more  closely  related  to 
the  royal  authority,  as  being  begot  after  his  father  was  invested 
with  it. 

Shou'd  it  here  be  pretended,  that  the  view  of  convenience 
may  be  the  source  of  all  the  right  of  succession,  and 
men  gladly  take  advantage  of  any  rul$,  by  which  they  can  I 
the  successor  of  their  late  sovereign,  and  prevent  that  anarc 
and  confiision,  which  attends  all  new  elections  :  To  thij 
wou'd  answer,  that  I  readily  allow,  that  this  motive 
contribute  something  lo  the  effect;   but  at  the  same 
I  assert,  that  without  another  principle,  'tis  impossible  such 
motive  shou'd  take  place*     The  interest  of  a  nation  requir 
that  the  succession  to  the  crown  shou'd  be  fix'd  one  wny  i 
other ;  but  'tis  the  same  thing  to  its  interest  in  what  m%f\ 
be  fix'd :  So  that  if  the  relation  of  blood  had  not  an  efl 
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independent  of  public  interest,  it  wou'd   never  have  been   Sect.  X 
regarded,  without  a  positive  law;    and  *twou'd  have   been 
impossible,  that  so  many  positive  laws  of  different  nations 
cou'd  ever  have  concur'd  precisely  in  the  same  views  and 
intentions. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  ih^fi/ih  source  of  authority,  viz* 
positive  laws ;  when  the  legislature  establishes  a  certain  form 
of  government  and  succession  of  prmces.  At  first  sight  it 
may  be  thought,  tliat  this  must  resolve  into  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding titles  of  auLhorily,  The  legislative  power,  whence  the 
positive  law  is  derived,  must  either  be  established  by  original 
contract,  long  possession,  present  possession,  conquest,  or 
succession ;  and  consequently  the  positive  law  must  derive 
its  force  from  some  of  those  principles.  But  here  *tis  re- 
markable, that  tho'  a  positive  !aw  can  only  derive  its  force 
from  these  principles,  yet  it  acquires  not  all  the  force  of  the 
principle  from  whence  it  is  deriv'd,  but  loses  considerably  in 
the  transition ;  as  it  is  natural  to  imagine.  For  instance ; 
a  government  is  establish'd  for  many  centuries  on  a  certain 
system  of  laws,  forras,  and  methods  of  succession.  The 
legislative  power,  established  by  this  long  succession,  changes 
all  on  a  sudden  the  whole  system  of  government,  and  intro- 
duces a  new  constitution  in  its  stead.  I  believe  few  of  the 
subjects  will  think  themselves  bound  to  comply  with  this 
alteration,  unless  it  have  an  evident  tendency  to  the  public 
good:  But  will  think  themselves  still  at  liberty  to' return  to 
the  antient  government.  Hence  the  notion  ol  fmidamtntal 
laws  \  which  are  suppos'd  to  be  inalterable  by  the  will  of  the 
sovereign :  And  of  this  nature  the  Salic  law  is  understood  to 
be  in  France.  How  far  these  fundamental  laws  extend  is 
not  determined  in  any  government  j  nor  is  it  possible  it  ever 
shou'd.  There  is  such  an  insensible  gradation  from  the 
most  material  laws  to  tlie  most  trivial,  and  from  the  most 
antient  laws  to  the  most  modern,  that  *twill  be  impossible 
lo  set  bounds  to  the  legislative  power,  and  determine 
how  far  it  may  innovate  in  the  principles  of  government. 
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Part  II.  That  is  the  work  more  of  imagination  and  passion  than  oi 
reason. 

Whoever  considers  the  history  of  the  several  nations  of 
the  world;  iheir  revolutions,  conquests,  increase,  and  dimi- 
nuUon;  the  manner  in  which  their  particular  governments 
are  establish 'd»  and  the  successive  right  transmitted  from  one 
person  to  another,  will  soon  learn  to  treat  very  lightly  aH 
disputes  concerning  the  rights  of  princes,  and  will  be  con- 
vine  d.  that  a  strict  adherence  to  any  general  rules,  and  ih^ 
rigid  loyalty  to  particular  persons  and  families,  on 
some  people  set  so  high  a  value,  are  virtues  that  hold  less 
reason,  than  of  bigotry  and  superstition.  In  this  parbcul 
the  study  of  history  confirms  the  reasonings  of  true  pi 
sophy;  which,  shewing  us  the  original  qualities  of  hi 
nature,  teaches  us  to  regard  the  controversies  in  pohtics  as 
incapable  of  any  decision  in  most  cases,  and  as  cntirdf 
subordinate  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  lit>erty.  Where 
the  public  good  does  not  evidently  demand  a  change ;  'tis 
certain,  that  the  concurrence  of  all  those  titles,  original  (on- 
iraciy  long  possess  ion  ^  present  possession,  sue  cess  ion,  and  posiiivt 
laws,  forms  the  strongest  title  to  sovereignty,  and  is  justly 
regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolable.  But  when  tliese  titles  are 
mingled  and  oppos'd  in  different  degrees,  they  often  occasioii 
perplexity ;  and  are  less  capable  of  solution  from  the  argu- 
ments of  lawyers  and  philosophers,  than  from  the  swordi  of 
the  soldiery.  Who  shall  tell  me,  for  instance,  whether  Gff* 
tnanicus,  or  Drusus,  ought  to  have  succeeded  Ttberius^  bad  he 
died  while  they  were  both  alivei  without  naming  any  of  them 
for  his  successor  ?  Ought  the  right  of  adoption  to  be  received 
as  equivalent  to  tliat  of  bbod  in  a  nation,  where  it  h.id  the 
same  effect  in  private  families,  and  had  already,  in  two  tn- 
btances,  taken  place  in  the  public?  Ought  Gcrmamcui  lo  be 
csteem'd  the  eldest  son,  because  he  was  born  before  Drutm} 
or  the  yotmger,  because  he  was  adopted  after  the  birth  o( 
his  brother  ?  Ought  the  right  of  the  elder  to  be  regarded  ifi 
A  nation  where  the  eldest  brother  had  no  advantage  in  ibt 


succession  to  private  families?    Ought  the  Roman  empire  at   SecTpJ 
that  lime  to  be  esteem'd  hereditary,  because  of  two  examples;        *' 
or  ought  it,  even  so  earJy,  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  ^^y>^/j  of 
stronger,  or  the  present  possessor,  as  being  founded  on  so  aiUgiam** 
recent  an  usurpation?     Upon  whatever  principles  we  may 
pretend  to  answer  these  and  such  like  questions,  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  satisfy  an  impartial  enquirer,  who 
adopts  no  party  in  political  controversies,  and  will  be  satisfied 
with  notliing  but  sound  reason  and  philosophy. 


But  here  an  English  reader  will  be  apt  to  enquire  con- 
cerning that  famous  revolution,  which  has  had  such  a  happy 
influence  on  our  constitution,  and  has  been  attended  with 
such  mighty  consequences.  We  have  already  remark'd, 
that  in  the  case  of  enormous  tyranny  and  oppression,  'tis 
lawful  to  take  arms  even  against  supreme  power ;  and  that  as 
government  is  a  mere  human  invention  for  mutual  advantage 
and  security,  it  no  longer  imposes  any  obligation,  either 
natural  or  moral,  when  once  it  ceases  to  have  that  tendency* 
But  tho'  this  general  principle  be  authoriz'd  by  common 
sense,  and  the  practice  of  all  ages,  'tis  certainly  impossible 
for  the  lawSj  or  even  for  philosophy,  to  establish  z,ny parlimlar 
rules,  by  which  we  may  know  when  resistance  is  lawful ;  and 
decide  all  controversies,  which  may  arise  on  that  subject. 
This  may  not  only  happen  with  regard  to  supreme  power ; 
but  'tis  possible,  even  in  some  constitutions,  where  the  legisla- 
tive authority  is  not  lodg'd  in  one  person,  that  there  may  be 
a  magistrate  so  eminent  and  powerful,  as  to  oblige  the  laws 
to  keep  silence  in  this  particular.  Nor  wou'd  this  silence  be 
an  effect  only  of  their  respect^  but  also  of  their  prudence ; 
since  'tis  certain,  that  in  the  vast  variety  of  circumstances, 
which  occur  in  all  governments,  an  exercise  of  power,  in  so 
great  a  magistrate,  may  at  one  time  be  beneficial  to  the 
public,  which  at  another  time  wou'd  be  pernicious  and 
tyrannical.  But  notwithstanding  this  silence  of  the  laws  in 
limited  monarchies,  'tis  certain,  that  the  people  still  retain  the 
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PartII.   right  of  resistance;  since  *tis  iim possible,  even  in  the 

despotic  governments,  to  deprive  them  of  it.  The  s;aiae 
necessity  of  self-preservation,  and  the  same  motive  of  pub 
good,  give  them  the  same  liberty  in  the  one  case  as  in  \ 
other.  And  we  may  farther  obsen'e,  that  in  such 
governments,  the  cases,  wherein  resistance  is  lawful,  must 
occur  much  oftener,  and  greater  indulgence  be  given  to  the 
subjects  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms»  than  m 
arbitrary  governments.  Not  only  where  the  chief  magisdaie 
enters  into  measures,  in  themselves,  extremely  pernicious  10 
the  public,  but  even  when  he  \vou*d  encroach  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  constitution,  and  extend  his  power  beyond  the 
legal  l)0iinds,  it  is  allowable  to  resist  and  dethrone  him ;  tho* 
such  resistance  and  violence  may,  in  the  general  tenor  of  the 
laws,  be  deem'd  unlawful  and  rebellious.  For  besides  that 
nothing  is  more  essential  to  public  interest,  than  the  pre- 
servation of  public  liberty ;  'tis  evident,  that  if  such  a  roix'd 
government  be  once  suppos'd  to  be  establish'd,  every  part  or 
member  of  the  constitution  must  have  a  right  of  self-defence, 
and  of  maintaining  its  antient  bounds  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  every  other  authority.  As  matters  wou*d  have  been 
created  in  vain,  were  it  depnv'd  of  a  power  of  reststanoet 
without  \vhich  no  part  of  it  couM  preserve  a  distinct  ejdstenoe, 
and  the  whole  might  be  crowded  up  into  a  single  point : 
'tis  a  gross  absurdity  to  suppose,  in  any  government,  a  rij 
without  a  remedy,  or  allow,  that  the  supreme  power  is  sha 
with  the  people,  without  allowing,  that  'tis  lawful  for  theml 
defend  their  share  against  every  invader.  Those,  therefd 
who  wou'd  seem  lo  respect  our  free  government,  and 
deny  the  right  of  resistance,  have  renounced  all  pretensions  \ 
common  sense,  and  do  not  merit  a  serious  answer. 

It  does  not  belong  to  my  present  purpose  to  shew\  ilj 
these  general  principles  are  applicable  to  the  late  rtvolutim  \ 
and  that  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  w  hich  ought  to  be  sacred 
to  a  free  nation,  were  at  that  time  ihreaien'd  with  the  utmo 
danger.     I   am  better  pleas'd  to  leave  this  controve 
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subject,  if  it  really  admits  of  controversy;   and  to  indulge   Stcx.X. 
myself  in   some   philosophical   reflections,  which   naturally        **  ' 
arise  from  that  important  event.  ^  ob/etfs  <f 

J^irs/,  We  may  observe,  thai  shou*d  the  lords  and  commons  alU^iatui* 
in  our  constitution,  without  any  reason  from  public  interest, 
either  depose  the  king  in  being,  or  after  his  death  exclude  the 
prince,  who,  by  laws  and  settled  custom,  ought  to  succeed, 
no  one  wou'd  esteem  their  proceedings  legal,  or  think  them- 
selves bound  to  comply  with  them.  But  shou'd  the  king,  by 
his  unjust  practices,  or  his  attempts  for  a  tyrannical  and 
despotic  powder,  justly  forfeit  his  legal,  it  then  not  only 
becomes  morally  lawful  and  suitable  to  the  nature  of  poUtical 
society  to  dethrone  him ;  but  what  is  more,  we  are  apt  like- 
wise to  think,  that  the  remaining  members  of  the  constitution 
acquire  a  right  of  excluding  his  next  heir,  and  of  chusing 
whom  they  please  for  his  successor.  This  is  founded 
on  a  very  singular  quality  of  our  thought  and  imagination. 
When  a  king  forfeits  his  authority,  his  heir  ought  naturally 
to  remain  in  the  same  situation,  as  if  the  king  were  removed 
by  death ;  unless  by  mixing  himself  in  the  tyranny,  he  forfeit 
it  for  himself.  But  iho'  this  may  seem  reasonable,  we 
easily  comply  with  the  contrary  opinion.  The  deposition 
of  a  king,  in  such  a  government  as  ours,  is  certainly  an 
act  beyond  all  conmion  authority,  and  an  illegal  assuming 
a  power  for  public  good,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
government,  can  belong  to  no  member  of  the  constitution. 
When  the  public  good  is  so  great  and  so  evident  as  to  justify 
the  action,  the  commendable  use  of  this  licence  causes  us 
naturally  to  attribute  to  iht  parliament  a  right  of  using  farther 
licences ;  and  the  antient  bounds  of  the  laws  being  once 
transgressed  with  approbation,  we  are  not  apt  lo  be  so  strict 
in  confining  ourselves  precisely  within  their  limits.  The 
mind  natiirally  runs  on  with  any  train  of  action,  which  it  has 
begun ;  nor  do  we  commonly  make  any  scruple  concerning 
our  duty,  after  llie  first  action  of  any  kind,  which  we  perform* 
Thus  at  the  mo/t/Uon,  no  one  who  thought  the  deposition  of 
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Paet  n.  the  father  justifiable,  esteemed  themselves  to  be  canfin'd  to  Ui 
infant  son ;  the*  had  that  unhappy  monarch  died  innocent  it 
that  lime,  and  had  his  son,  by  any  accident,  been  convcy'd 
beyond  seas,  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  regency  wou'd  haw 
been  appointed  till  he  shou'd  come  to  age,  and  cou*d  be 
restored  to  his  dominions.  As  the  slightest  properties  ol 
the  imagination  have  an  effect  on  the  judgments  of  the 
people,  it  shews  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  and  of  the  pariii- 
ment  to  lake  advantage  of  such  properties,  and  to  cfauie 
the  magistrates  either  in  or  out  of  a  line,  according  as  the 
vulgar  will  most  naiuraily  attribute  authority  and  righc 
to  them. 

Secondly^  Tho'  the  accession  of  the  Princt  of  Orangi  to 
the  throne  might  at  first  give  occasion  to  many  disputes,  and 
his  title  be  contested,  it  ought  not  now  to  appear  doubtful, 
but  must  have  acquired  a  sufhcient  authority  from  those  three 
princes,  who  have  succeeded  him  upon  the  same  tiik. 
Nothing  is  more  usual,  tlio'  nothing  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
more  imreasonable,  than  this  way  of  thinking.  Princes 
sean  to  acquire  a  right  from  their  successors,  as  well  as 
their  ancestors ;  and  a  king,  who  during  his  life*time  mi 
jusdy  be  deem'd  an  usurper,  will  be  regarded  by  posterity 
a  lawful  prince,  because  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
settle  his  family  on  the  throne,  and  entirely  change  the 
antient  form  of  government.  Julius  dtsar  is  regarded  as 
the  first  Reman  emperor;  while  Syiia  and  Manus,  whoee 
lilies  were  really  the  same  as  his,  are  treated  as  tyrants  umI 
usurpers.  Time  and  custom  give  authority  to  ail  forms  of 
government,  and  all  successions  of  princes ;  and  that  po^ 
which  at  first  was  founded  only  on  injustice  and  violes 
becomes  in  time  legal  and  obligatory.  Nor  does  the  mirwl 
rest  there ;  but  returning  back  upon  its  footsteps,  transfera 
their  predecessors  and  ancestors  that  right,  which  it  nan 
ascribes  to  the  posterity,  as  being  related  together,  and 
in  the  imagination.  The  present  kwg  of  Frafue  makes 
Capit  a  more  lawful  prince  than  Cromweli;  as  the 
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liberty  of  the  Dulch  is  no  inconsiderable  apology  for  their  Sect.  XL 
obstinate  resistance  to  Philip  the  second. 

SECTION  XL 
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Of  the  laws  of  nations. 

When  civil  government  has  been  established  over  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  and  different  societies  have  been 
form'd  contiguous  to  each  oiher,  there  arises  a  new  set  of 
duties  among  the  neighbouring  states,  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  that  commerce,  which  they  carry  on  with  each  other* 
Political  writers  tell  iis^  that  in  every  kind  of  intercourse,  a 
body  politic  is  to  be  consider'd  as  one  person  j  and  indeed 
this  assertion  is  so  far  just,  that  diJTerent  nations,  as  well  as 
private  persons,  require  mutual  assistance ;  at  the  same  lime 
that  their  selfishness  and  ambition  are  perpetual  sources  of 
war  and  discoid.  But  tho'  nations  in  this  particular  resemble 
individuals,  yet  as  they  are  very  different  in  other  respects, 
no  wonder  they  regulate  themselves  by  different  maxims,  and 
give  rise  to  a  new  set  of  rules,  which  we  call  ike  laws  of 
nations.  Under  this  head  we  may  comprize  the  sacredness 
of  the  persons  of  ambassadors,  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
abstaining  from  poison'd  arms,  with  other  duties  of  that  kind, 
which  are  evidently  calculated  for  the  commerce,  that  is 
peculiar  to  different  societies. 

But  tho'  these  rules  be  super-added  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  former  do  not  entirely  abolish  the  latter ;  and  one  may 
safely  afBrm,  that  the  three  fundamental  rules  of  justice,  the 
stability  of  possession,  its  transference  by  consent,  and  the 
performance  of  promises,  are  duties  of  princes,  as  well  as  of 
subjects.  The  same  interest  produces  the  same  effect  in 
both  cases.  When?  possession  has  no  stability,  there  must 
be  perpetual  war.  Where  property  is  not  transferred  by 
consent,  there  can  be  no  commerce.  Where  promises  are 
not  observ'd,  there  can  be  no  leagues  nor  alliances^     The 
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PahtIL  advantages,  therefore,  of  peace,  commerce,  and  muinil 
succour,  make  us  extend  to  different  kingdoms  the  asc 
notions  of  justice,  which  take  place  among  individuals. 

There  is  a  maxim  very  current  in  the  world,  which  im 
politicians  are  willing  to  avow,  but  which  has  been  authom'd 
by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  thai  there  is  a  system  of  mtvali 
calculated  for  princes^  much  more  free  than  thai  which  ^ti^ki  ti 
govern  private  persons.  *Tis  evident  this  is  not  to  be  under* 
stood  of  the  lesser  exttftl  of  public  duties  and  obligationt; 
nor  will  any  one  be  so  extravagant  as  to  assert,  that  the  moft 
solemn  treaties  ought  to  have  no  force  among  princes.  Foe 
as  princes  do  actually  form  treaties  among  themselves,  they 
must  propose  some  advantage  from  the  execution  of  then; 
and  the  prospect  of  such  advantage  for  the  future  mun 
engage  them  to  perform  their  part,  and  roust  establish  thit 
law  of  nature.  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  this  poUticd 
maxim  is,  that  tho'  the  morality  of  princes  has  the  aone 
exterft,  yet  it  has  not  the  samey^r^^  as  that  of  private  persoss, 
and  may  lawfully  be  transgressed  from  a  more  trivial  motive 
However  shocking  such  a  proposition  may  appear  to  cenain 
philosophers,  'twill  be  easy  to  defend  it  upon  those  principles, 
by  which  we  have  accounted  for  the  origin  of  justice  aad 
equity. 

When  men  have  found  by  experience,  that  'tis  impossiibk 

to  subsist  without  society,  and  that  'tis  impossible  to  maintAUi 

society,  while  they  give  free  course  to  their  appetites;  so 

urgent  an  interest  quickly  restrains  their  actions,  and  tmpoKS 

an  obligation  to  observe  those  rules,  which  we  call  ihe 

of  justice.    This  obligation  of  interest  rests  not  here ; 

"  *  necessary  course  of  the  passions  and  sentiments, 

*o  llie  moral  obligaiion  of  duty;  while  we  approve^ 

ctions  as  tend  lo  the  peace  of  society,  and  disappi 

h  OS  tend  to  its   disturbance.     The   same   nai 

m  of  interest  takes  place  among  independent 

Jg  '    same  fnorahty\  so  tha  of 

11  approve  of  a  prince,  v 
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tarily,  and  of  his  own  accord,  breaks  his  word,  or  violates  Sict.1 
any  treaiy.     Bat  here  we  may  observe,  that  tho*  the  inter-  ^7"**" 
course  of  different  states  be  advantageous,  and  even  some-  ^^  ^ 
times  necessary,  yet  it  is  not  so  necessary  nor  advantageous  naiism, 
as  that  among  indiiiduals,   without  which   'tis  utterly   im- 
possible for  human  nature  ever  to  subsist.     Since,  therefore, 
the  natural  obligation  to  justice,  among  different  states,  is 
not  so  strong  as  among  individuals,  the  moral  obligation, 
which  arises  from  it,  must  partake  of  its  weakness ;  and  we 
must  necessarily  give  a  greater  indulgence  to  a  prince  or 
minister,  who  deceives  another;  than  to  a  private  gentleman, 
who  breaks  his  word  of  honour. 

Should  it  be  ask'd,  what  proportion  these  two  species  of 
m^ralify  hear  to  each  other  ?  I  wou*d  answer,  that  this  is  a 
question,  to  which  we  can  never  give  any  precise  answer ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  reduce  to  numbers  the  proportion,  which 
we  ought  to  fix  betwixt  them.  One  may  safely  affirm,  that 
this  proportion  finds  itself,  without  any  art  or  study  of  men ; 
as  we  may  observe  on  many  other  occasions.  The  practice 
of  the  world  goes  farther  in  teaching  us  the  degrees  of  our 
duty,  than  the  most  subtile  philosophy,  which  was  ever  yet 
invented.  And  this  may  serve  as  a  convincing  proof,  that  all 
men  have  an  implicit  notion  of  the  foundation  of  those  moral 
rules  concerning  natural  and  civil  justice,  and  are  sensible, 
that  they  arise  merely  from  huraam  conventions,  and  from 
the  interest,  which  we  have  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
order.  For  otherwise  the  diminution  of  the  interest  wou'd 
never  produce  a  relaxation  of  the  morality,  and  reconcile  us 
more  easily  to  any  transgression  of  Justice  among  princes  and 
republics,  than  in  the  private  commerce  of  one  subject  with 
another. 
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SECTION  XII. 
0/  chasHiy  and  modtsfy^ 

If  any  difRculty  attend  ihis  system  concerning  fhel 
nature  and  nations,  'twill  be  with  regard  to  the  universal  ip^ 
probation  or  blame»  which  follows  their  observance  or  tr 
gression,  and  which  some  may  not  think  sufficiently  exp 
from  the  general  interests  of  society*  To  rennove,  ts  £u  l> 
possible,  all  scruples  of  this  kind,  I  shall  here  oonsicJcT 
another  set  of  duties,  »iV.  the  modesty  and  chaitiiy  vhk^ 
belong  to  the  fair  sex:  And  1  doubt  not  but  these 
will  be  found  to  be  still  more  conspicuous  instances  of  1 
operation  of  those  principles,  which  I  have  insisted  oo. 

There  are  some  philosophers,  who  attack  the  femaie 
virtues  with  great  vehemence,  and  fancy  ihey  have  gooe  i 
far  in  detecting  popular  errors,  when  they  can  show, 
there  is  no  foundation  in  nature  for  all  that  exterior  i 
which  we  require  in  the  expressions,  and  dress,  and  behai^ 
of  the  fair  sex.  1  believe  I  may  spare  myself  the  troaUc  of 
insisting  on  so  obvious  a  subject,  and  may  proceed,  witbool 
farther  preparation,  to  examine  after  what  manner  mdi 
notions  arise  from  education,  from  the  voluntary  conventioiu 
of  men,  and  from  the  interest  of  society. 

Whoever  considers  the  length  and  feebleness  of  bumac 
infancy,  with  the  concern  which  both  sexes  naturally  have  for 
their  offspring,  will  easily  perceive,  that  there  must  be  to 
union  of  male  and  female  for  the  education  of  the  young,  iiid 
that  this  union  must  be  of  considerable  duration,  Bwt  in 
order  to  induce  the  men  to  impose  on  themselves  this  re 
slraint,  and  undergo  chearfully  all  the  fatigues  and  expences. 
to  which  it  subjects  them,  they  must  believe,  that  the  childrrn 
are  their  own,  and  that  their  natural  insiinci  is  not  dirccieil 
to  a  wrong  object,  when  they  give  a  loose  to  love  and  tender- 
ness.  Now  if  we  examine  the  structure  of  the  human  body, 
we  shall  6nd,  that  this  security  is  very  difficult  to  be  attain'd 


on  our  part ;  and  that  since,  in  the  copulation  of  the  sexes,  Sect.  XII. 

the  principle  of  generation  goes  from  the  man  to  the  woman,       "*•    . 
an  error  may  easily  take  place  on  the  side  of  the  former,  the*  ^^J  ^^  *^ 
it  be  utterly  impossible  with  regard  to  the  latter.     From  this  modtuy* 
trivial  and  anatomical  observation  is  deriv'd  that  vast  difler* 
ence  betwixt  the  education  and  duties  of  the  two  sexes. 

Were  a  philosopher  to  examine  the  matter  a  priori,  he 
wouM  reason  after  the  following  manner.  Men  are  induc'd 
to  labour  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  their  children, 
by  the  persuasion  that  they  are  really  their  own ;  and  there- 
fore 'tis  reasonable,  and  even  necessary,  to  give  them  some 
security  in  this  particular.  This  security  cannot  consist 
entirely  in  the  imposing  of  severe  punishments  on  any  trans* 
gressions  of  conjugal  fidelity  on  the  pan  of  the  wife ;  since 
these  public  punishments  cannot  be  inflicted  without  legal 
proof,  which  'tis  difficult  to  meet  with  in  this  subject.  What 
restraint,  therefore,  shall  we  impose  on  women,  in  order  to 
counter-balance  so  strong  a  temptation  as  they  have  to 
infidelity?  There  seems  to  be  no  restraint  possible,  but  in 
the  punishment  of  bad  fame  or  reputation;  a  punishment, 
which  has  a  mighty  influence  on  the  human  mind,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  inOicted  by  the  world  upon  surmizes,  and  con- 
jectures, and  proofs,  that  wou'd  never  be  recciv'd  in  any 
court  of  judicature.  In  order,  therefore,  to  impose  a  due 
restraint  on  the  female  sex,  we  must  attach  a  peculiar  degree 
of  shame  to  their  infidelity,  above  what  arises  merely  from  its 
injustice,  and  must  bestow  proportionable  praises  on  their 
chastity. 

But  tho'  this  be  a  very  strong  motive  to  fidelity,  our 
philosopher  wou'd  quickly  discover,  that  it  wou'd  not  alone  be 
sufficient  to  that  purpose.  All  human  creatures,  especially  of 
the  female  sex.  are  apt  to  over-look  remote  motives  in  favour 
of  any  present  temptation :  The  temptation  is  here  the 
strongest  imaginable:  Its  approaches  are  insensible  and 
seducing:  And  a  woman  easily  finds,  or  flatters  herself  she 
shall  find,  certain  means  of  securing  her  reputation,  and  pre- 
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venting  all  the  pernicious  consequences  of  her  pleasures.  Tis 
necessary,  therefore,  that^  beside  the  infamy  attending  such 
licences,  there  shou'd  be  some  preceding  backwardness  or 
dread,  which  tnay  prevent  their  first  approaches,  and  may 
give  the  female  sex  a  repugnance  to  all  expressions,  and 
postures,  and  liberties,  that  have  an  immediate  relation  to 
that  enjoyment. 

Such  wou'd  be  the  reasonings  of  our  speculative  philosopher: 
But  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  he  had  not  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  he  wou^d  be  apt  to  regard  ihem  as  mere 
chimerical  speculations,  and  wouM  consider  the  infamy  at- 
tending infidelity,  and  backwardness  to  all  its  approaches,  ai 
principles  that  were  rather  to  be  wished  than  hop  d  for  in  the 
world.  For  wliat  means,  wouM  he  say»  of  persuading  roan- 
kind,  that  the  transgressions  of  conjugal  duty  are  more  in- 
famous than  any  other  kind  of  injustice,  when  'tis  evident 
they  are  more  excusable,  upon  account  of  the  greatness  of 
the  temptation  ?  And  what  possibility  of  giving  a  backwani- 
ness  to  the  approaches  of  a  pleasure*  to  which  nature  hta 
inspired  so  strong  a  propensity ;  and  a  propensity  that  'lis 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  end  to  comply  with,  for  Ae 
support  of  the  species  ? 

But  speculative  reasonings,  which  cost  so  much  pains  to 
philosophers,  are  often  form'd  by  the  world  naturally,  and 
without  reflection  :  As  difTiculties,  which  seem  unsurmounl- 
able  in  theory,  are  easily  got  over  in  practice.  Those,  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  fidelity  of  women,  naturally  disappTOve 
of  their  infidelity,  and  all  the  approaches  to  it.  Those,  who 
have  no  interest,  are  carried  along  with  the  stream.  Educar 
lion  lakes  possession  of  the  ductile  minds  of  the  fair  sex  in 
their  infancy.  And  when  a  general  rule  of  thiSikind  is  once 
establish'd,  men  are  apt  to  extend  it  beyond  those  principles^ 
from  which  it  first  arose.  Thus  balchelors,  however  dc* 
bauch'd,  cannot  chtise  but  be  shock'd  with  any  instance  of 
lewdness  or  impudence  in  women.  And  tho'  all  these 
maxims  have  a  plain  reference  to  generation,  yet  women  pis« 


child-bearing  have  no  more  privilege  in  lliis  respect  lli^n  Sect. 
those  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth  and  beauty.    Men        •'    , 
have  undoubtedly  an  implicit  notion,  that  all  those  ideas  of  ^-^J 
modesty  and  decency  have  a  regard  to  generation ;    since  m&tiestj^^ 
ihey  impose  not  the  same  laws,  itnfh  the  same  force,  on  the 
male  sex,  where  that  reason  lakes  not  place.    The  exception 
is  there  obvious  and  extensive,  and  founded  on  a  remarkable 
diflference,  which  produces  a  clear  separation  and  disjunction 
of  ideas.     But  as  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
different  ages  of  women,  for  this  reason,  tho'  men  know,  that 
these  notions  are  founded  on  the  public  inierest,  yet  the 
general  rule  carries  us  beyond  the  original  principle,  and 
makes  us  extend  the  notions  of  modesty  over  the  whole  sex, 
from  iheir   earliest  infancy  to  iheir  exlremest  old-age  and 
infirmity. 

Courage,  which  is  the  point  of  honour  among  men,  derives 
its  merit,  in  a  great  measure,  from  artifice,  as  well  as  the 
chastity  of  women ;  tho'  it  has  also  some  foundation  in  na- 
ture, as  we  shall  see  afterwards. 

As  to  the  obligations  which  the  male  sex  He  under,  with 
regard  to  chastity,  we  may  observe,  that  according  to  the 
general  notions  of  the  worid,  they  bear  nearly  the  same  pro* 
portion  to  the  obligations  of  women,  as  the  obligations  of 
the  law  of  nations  do  to  those  of  the  law  of  nature.  *Tis 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  civil  society,  that  men  shou'd  have 
an  epttire  liberty  of  indulging  their  appetites  in  venereal  en- 
joyment :  But  as  this  interest  is  weaker  than  in  the  case  of 
the  female  sex,  the  moral  obligation,  arising  from  it,  must  be 
propordonably  weaker.  And  to  prove  this  we  need  only 
appeal  to  the  practice  and  sentiments  of  all  nations  and 
ages. 
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PART    HI 

OF  THE  OTHER  VIRTUES  AND  VICES, 

SECTION  I. 

0/  the  origin  of  the  natural  liriurs  ana  rjrts. 

We  come  now  to  the  exammalion  of  such  virtues  ^J 
r^y.V  AL  vices  as  are  entirely  natural,  and  have  no  dependance  on  the 
f^iV^WiTf  fl/l</ artjfice  and  contrivance  of  men.  The  examination  of  these 
vices.       \  ^yQ]  conclude  this  system  of  morals. 

The  chief  spring  or  actuating  principle  of  the  human  mind 
is  pleasure  or  pain ;  and  when  these  sensations  are  removed, 
both  from  our  thought  and  feeling,  we  are,  in  a  great  mei- 
sure,  incapable  of  passion  or  action,  of  desire  or  voliim 
The  most  immediate  effects  of  pleasure  and  pain  arc  the 
propense  and  averse  motions  of  the  mind ;  which  are  diver- 
sified into  volition,  into  desire  and  aversion,  grief  and  joy, 
hope  and  fear,  according  as  the  pleasure  or  pain  change9i| 
situation,  and  becomes  probable  or  improbable,  certaia; 
uncertain,  or  is  considered  as  out  of  our  power  for  ihe 
sent  moment*  But  when  along  with  this,  ilic  objectf, 
cause  pleasure  or  pain,  acquire  a  relation  to  ourselves  or 
others;  they  still  continue  to  excite  desire  and  aversioiw 
grief  and  joy :  But  cause,  at  the  same  time,  the  indirect  pas- 
sions of  pride  or  humility,  love  or  hatred,  which  in  this  case 
have  a  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas  to  the  paifi 
or  pleasure. 

i      We  have  already  observed,  that  moral  distinctions  dc] 
\enlirely  on  certain  peculiar  sentiments  of  pain  and  pl( 
and  that  whatever  menial  quality  in  ourselves  or  others 


joy, 
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us  a  saiisfaction,  by  the  sur\'ey  or  reflexion,  is  of  course  vir-    Sect. 
tuous ;  as  every  ihing  of  tliis  nature,  that  gives  uneasiness*  is     .  ** 
vicious*    Now  since  every  quality  in  ourselves  or  others,  odgi^ 
which  gives  pleasureg  always  causes  pride  or  love ;  as  every  ^/^^ 
one,  that  produces  uneasiness,  excites  humility  or  hatred :  '^^,."1^^ 
\l  follows,  that  these  two  i)articiilars  are  to  be  consider'd  as  and  vt^es, 
equivalent,  with  regard  to  our  mental  qualities,  vir/ue  and  the 
power  of  producing  love  or  pride,  vice  and  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing Immility  or  haired.    In  every  case,  therefore,  we  must 
Judge  of  the  one  by  the  other;  and  may  pronounce  any 
qualify  of  the  mind  virtuous,  which  causes  love  or  pride; 
and  any  one  vicious,  which  causes  hatred  or  humility. 

If  any  acfityn  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious,  'tis  only  as  a 
sign  of  some  quality  or  character.  It  must  depend  upon 
durable  principles  of  the  mind,  which  extend  over  the  whole 
conduct,  and  enter  into  the  personal  character.  Actions 
themselves,  not  proceeding  from  any  constant  principle,  have 
no  influence  on  love  or  haired,  pride  or  humihty;  and  con- 
sequently are  never  consider'd  in  morality. 

This  reflexion  is  self-evident,  and  deserves  to  be  attended 
to,  as  being  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  present  subject* 
We  are  never  to  consider  any  single  action  in  our  enquiries 
concerning  the  origin  of  morals ;  but  only  the  quality  or 
character  from  which  the  action  proceeded.  These  alone 
are  iurabk  enough  to  affect  our  sentiments  concerning  the 
person.  Actions  are,  indeed,  better  indications  of  a  character 
than  words,  or  even  wishes  and  sentiments;  but  *ti8  only  so 
tar  as  they  are  such  indications,  that  they  are  attended  with 
love  or  hatred,  praise  or  blame. 

To  discover  the  true  origin  of  morals,  and  of  that  love  or 
hatred,  which  arises  from  mental  qualities,  we  must  lake  the 
matter  pretty  deep,  and  compare  some  principles,  which  have 
been  already  examined  and  explain'd. 

We  may  begin  witli  considering  a-new  the  nature  and 
force  of  sympafhy.  The  minds  of  all  men  are  similar  in 
iheir  fcch*ngs  and  operation?^,  nor  can  any  one  be  actuated 
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Paut  IIL  by  any  affection,  of  which  all  others  are  not,  in  some  \ 

**  susceptible.  As  in  strings  equally  wound  up,  the  motion  of 
\viriuu and ^^'^  communicates  itself  to  the  rest;  so  all  the  alfectiom 
readily  pass  from  one  person  to  another,  and  beget  cor- 
respondent movements  in  every  human  creature.  V^Tico 
I  see  the  effecfs  of  passion  in  the  voice  and  gesture  of  anjr 
person,  my  mind  immediately  passes  from  these  effects  to 
their  causes,  and  forms  such  a  lively  idea  of  the  passion, 
as  is  presently  converted  into  the  passion  itself.  In 
manner,  when  I  perceive  the  causes  of  any  emotion,  my  i 
is  conveyM  to  the  effects,  and  is  actuated  with  a  like  en 
tion.  Were  I  present  at  any  of  the  more  terrible  o|>eratifl 
of  surgery,  *lis  certain,  that  even  before  it  begun,  the  pie- 
paralion  of  the  Instruments,  the  laying  of  the  bandages  j 
order,  the  heating  of  the  irons,  with  all  the  signs  of  anxi^ 
and  concern  in  the  patients  and  assistantSpWou'd  have  a  gn 
effect  upon  my  mind,  and  excite  the  strongest  sentimeniij 
pity  and  terror»  No  passion  of  another  discovers  itself  i 
mediately  to  the  mind.  We  are  only  sensible  of  its  causes  | 
effects,  From  these  we  infer  the  passion  ;  And  consequ 
thise  give  rise  to  our  sympathy* 

Our  sense  of  beauty  depends  very  much  on  this  priod 
and  where  any  object  has  a  tendency  to  produce  pleasure 
its  j>ossesBor,  it  is  always  regarded  as  beautiful ;  aa  cv| 
object,  that  has  a  tendency  to  produce  pain,  is  disagreralj 
and  deform 'd.    Thus  the  conveniency  of  a  house,  the  fenij 
of  a  field,  the  strength  of  a  horse,  the  capacity,  security, 
swift-sailing  of  a  vessel,  form  the  principal  beauty  of 
several  objects.     Here  the  object,  which  is  denomina 
beautiful,  pleases  only  by  its  tendency  to  produce  a 
effect.     That  effect  is  the  pleasure  or  advantage   of 
other  person.     Now  the  pleasure  of  a  strange^  for  whom  we 
have  no  friendship,  pleases  us  only  by  sjmiathy.     To 
principlet  therefore,  is  owing  the  beauty,  which  we  find 
every  thing  that  is  useful     How  considerable  a  part  this  | 
ot  beau IV  will  easily  appear  Uf»on  reflexion.     Whefevrr 


object  has  a  tendency  to  produce  pleasure  in  the  possessor,    Sect.  L 
or  in  other  words,  i«  tlie  proper  cause  of  pleasure,  it  is  sure        **— 
to  please  the  spectalor,  by  a  delicate  sympathy  with  the  pos-  ^J?,v/^ 
sessor.     Most  of  the  works  of  art  are  esteem'd  beautiful,  in  of  the 
proportion  to  their  fitness  for  the  use  of  man,  and  even  many  ^/^"^jj 
of  the  productions  of  nature  derive  their  beauty  from  \\iKi  attd  vias. 
source*     Handsome  and  beautiful,  on  most  occasions,  is  not 
an  absolute  but  a  relative  quality,  and  pleases  us  by  nothing 
but  its  tendency  to  produce  an  end  that  is  agreeable  \ 

The  same  principle  produces,  in  many  instances,  our 
sentiments  of  morals,  as  well  as  those  of  beauty.  No  virtue 
is  more  esteem'd  than  justice,  and  no  vice  more  detested 
than  injustice ;  nor  are  there  any  qualities,  which  go  farther 
to  the  fixing  the  character,  either  as  amiable  or  odious.  Now 
justice  is  a  moral  virtue,  merely  because  it  has  that  tendency 
to  the  good  of  mankind ;  and,  indeed^  is  nothing  but  an 
artificial  invention  to  that  purpose.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  allegiance,  of  the  laws  of  nations,  of  modesty,  and  of  good- 
marmers.  All  these  are  mere  human  contrivances  for  the 
interest  of  society.  And  since  there  is  a  very  strong  senti- 
ment of  morals,  which  in  all  nations,  and  all  ages,  has 
attended  them,  we  must  allow,  that  the  rellecliog  on  the 
tendency  of  characters  and  mental  qualities,  is  sutficient  to 
give  us  the  sentiments  of  approbation  and  blame*  Now  as 
the  means  to  an  end  can  only  be  agreeable,  where  the  end 
is  agreeable ;  and  as  the  good  of  society,  wliere  our  own 
interest  is  not  concern'd,  or  that  of  our  friends,  pleases  only 
by  sympathy  :  It  follows,  that  sympathy  is  the  source  of  the 
esteem,  which  we  pay  to  all  the  artificial  virtues. 

Thus  it  appears,  ihaf  sympathy  is  a  very  posverful  principle 
in  human  nature,  thai  it  has  a  great  influence  on  our  taste  of 
beauty^  and  that  it  produces  our  sentiment  of  morals  in  all 


'  Decentior  cqims  cujus  astiicta  sunt  ilia ;  sed  idem  velocior.  Pulcber 

ccto  sit  athlctA,  cujiid  Uccrtos  excrciutio  cxprcsait  \  idem  certamioi 
aatior.  Numjuam  vcro  s/^iies  ab  utilitaft  dividitur.  Sed  hue  quidem 
bcemete,  modici  judicii  csrU     QtuUit,  lili,  8. 
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Part  III.  the  artificial  virtues.  From  thence  we  may  presume,  that  ii 
•"**~  also  gives  rise  to  many  of  the  other  virtues ;  and  that  quali* 
^vtrfut^ and  ^^^^  acquire  our  approbation,  because  of  their  tendenc)*  to 
the  good  of  mankind.  This  presumption  must  become  a 
certainty,  when  we  find  that  most  of  those  qualities,  which 
we  naiuraliy  approve  of,  have  actually  that  tendency,  and 
render  a  man  a  proper  member  of  society :  While  the  quali- 
ties, which  we  ftaiuraiiy  disapprove  of,  have  a  contrary 
tendency,  and  render  any  intercourse  with  the  pei 
dangerous  or  disagree  able.  For'  having  found,  that 
tendencies  have  force  enough  to  produce  the  strongest 
meni  of  morals,  we  can  never  reasonably,  in  these  cases, 
for  any  other  cause  of  approbation  or  blame ;  it  being  on 
inviolable  maxim  in  philosophy,  that  where  any  particular 
cause  is  sufficient  for  an  effect,  we  ought  to  rest  satisfied  witt 
it,  and  ought  not  to  multiply  causes  without  necessity, 
have  ha|>pily  atlain'd  experiments  in  the  artificial  virtt 
where  the  tendency  of  qualities  to  the  good  of  society,  is 
sole  cause  of  our  approbation,  wiiliout  any  suspicion  of 
concurrence  of  another  principle.  From  thence  we  learn 
force  of  that  principle.  And  where  tliat  principle  may 
place,  and  the  quality  approved  of  is  really  beneficial 
society,  a  true  philosopher  will  never  require  any  other  pi 
ciple  to  account  for  the  strongest  approbation  and  estecmJ 

That  many  of  the  natural  virtues  have  this  tendency  to 
good  of  society,  no  one  can  doubt  of.  Meekness,  beneficei 
charity,  generosity,  clemency,  moderation,  equity,  bear 
greatest  figure  among  the  moral  qualities,  and  are  commo&lj 
denominated  the  social  virtues,  to  mark  their  tendency  lo  the 
good  of  society.  This  goes  so  far,  that  some  philoso] 
have  represented  all  moral  distinctions  as  the  effect  of  ai 
and  education,  when  skilful  politicians  endeavour'd  to  rej 
the  turbulent  passions  of  men,  and  make  them  operate  to 
public  good,  by  (he  notions  of  honour  and  shame.  This 
bystem,  however,  is  not  consii^tent  with  experience. 
fit  si,  there  are  other  viitues  and  vicx-s  l>e5idc  those   \\\\ 


have  this  tendency  to  the  public  advantage  and  loss.     Se-   SectJ 
condly,  had  not  men  a  natural  sentiment  of  approbation  and  ^TT^ 
blame,  it  cou'd  never  be  excited  by  politicians ;  nor  wouM  ^/jW^ 
the  words  laudable  and  praise-worthy,  bhwuabU  and  odious,  ofth$ 
be  any  more  intelligible,  than  if  they  were  a  language  per-  \i^*^^i 
fectly  unknown  to  us,  as  we  have  already  observed*     But  audvius, 
iho*  this  system  be  erroneous,  it  may  teach  us,  that  moral 
distinctions  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  tendency  of 
qualities  and  characters  to  the  interests  of  society,  and  that 
'tis  our  concern  for  that  interest^  which  makes  us  approve  or 
disapprove  of  them.     Now  we  have  no  such  extensive  con- 
cern for  society  but  from  sympathy ;  and  consequently  'tis 
that  principle,  which  takes  us  so  far  out  of  ourselves,  as  to 
give  us  the  same  pleasure  or  uneasiness  in  the  characters  of 
Others,  as  if  they  had  a  tendency  to  our  own  advantage  or  loss. 
The  only  difference  betwixt  the  natural  virtues  and  justice 
lies  in  this,  that  the  good,  which  results  from  the  former, 
arises  from  every  single  act,  and  is  the  object  of  some  natural 
passion :  Whereas  a  single  act  of  justice^  considered  in  itself, 
may  often  be  contrary  to  the  public  good ;  and  'tis  only  the 
concurrence  of  mankind,  in  a  general  scheme  or  system  of 
action,  which  is  advantageous.     When  I  relieve  persons  in 
distress,  my  natural  humanity  is  my  motive ;  and  so  far  as 
my  succour  extends,  so  far  have  I  promoted  the  happiness 
of  my  fellow-creatures.    But  if  we  examine  all  the  questions, 
that  come  before  any  tribunal  of  justice,  we  shall  find,  that, 
considering  each  case  apart,  it  wou*d  as  often  be  an  instance 
of  humanity  to  decide  contrary  to  the  laws  of  justice  as  con- 
formable to  them.  Judges  take  from  a  poor  man  to  give  to  a 
rich ;  they  bestow  on  the  dissolute  the  labour  of  the  indus- 
trious; and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  vicious  the  means  of 
harming  both  themselves  and  others.     The  whole  scheme, 
however,  of  law  and  justice  is  advantageous  to  the  society ; 
and  'twas  with  a  view  to  this  advantage,  that  men,  by  tlieir 
voluntary  conventions,  established  it.     After  it  is  once  estab* 
lish'd  by  these  conventions,  it  is  naturally  attended  with  a 
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'  in,  strong  senlimcnt  of  morals;  which  can  proceed  frona 

but  our  sympathy  with  the  interests  of  society.     We  Deed  no 
TtCfthtotfur    Q       explication  of  that  esteem,  which  attends  such  of  tk 
tfUtt,  natural  virtues,  as  have  a  tendency  to  the  pubhc  good. 

I  must  farther  at!d,  ihat  there  are  several  circumst&DceSb 
which  render  il lis  hypothesis  much  more  probable  with  rcgaid 
to  tlie  natural  than  the  artificial  virtues.  *Tis  cenai(i«  that 
the  imagination  is  more  affected  by  what  is  par  "in 

by  what  is  general ;  and  that  the  sentiments  are  ai 
with  difficulty,  where  their  objects  are,  in  any  degree,  l< 
and  undetermined  :  Now  every  particular  act  of  jujjiice  is 
beneficial  to  society,  but  the  whole  scheme  or  system 
it  may  not,  perhaps^  be  any  individual  person,  for  whom  wt 
are  concerned,  who  receives  benefit  from  justice,  but  Has 
whole  society  aUke.  On  Uve  contrary,  every  particular  act  rf 
generosity^  or  relief  of  the  industrious  and  indigent,  is  bene- 
ficial;  and  is  beneficial  to  a  p)articular  person^  who  is  not 
undeserving  of  it.  'Tis  more  natural,  therefore,  to  think,  that 
the  tendencies  of  the  biter  virtue  will  affect  our  sentinients, 
and  command  our  approbation,  than  those  of  the  former: 
and  therefore^  since  we  find,  that  the  approbation  of  Ibc 
former  ames  from  their  tendencies,  wc  may  ascribe, 
heller  reason,  the  same  cause  to  the  approbation  of  the  I 
In  any  number  of  ^iniilar  effects,  if  a  cause  can  be  discovi 
for  one,  we  ought  to  extend  that  cause  to  all  the  other  effi 
which  can  be  accounted  for  by  it :  But  much  more,  if  these 
other  effects  be  attended  with  peculiar  Gircumstaoces^  whkh 
facilitate  the  operation  of  that  cause. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  I  must  observe  two  rcmaikabk 
circumstances  in  this  affair,  which  may  seem  objections  to 
the  present  system.  The  first  may  be  thus  explain'd.  Wben 
any  quality,  or  character,  has  a  tendency  to  tlie  good  of 
mankind,  we  are  pleas'd  wiih  it,  and  approve  of  h  j  becttise 
tt  presents  the  hveJy  idea  of  pleasure ;  which  idea  alfects  Of 
by  sympathy,  and  is  itself  a  kind  of  pleasure.  Bat  as  Ibii 
sympaihy  is  very  variable^  it  may  be  thought,  that  onr. 
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menis  of  morals  must  admit  of  all  the  same  variations.     We    Sect.  1 
sympathize  more  with  persons  contiguous  to  us,  than  with  ^^   **        i 
persons  remote  from  us :  With  our  acquaintance,  than  with  Ji^j^  ^H 
strangers :  With  our  countrymen,  than  with  foreigners.     But  of  the   ^^ 
notwithstanding  this  variation  of  our  sympathy,  \\»e  give  the  "f^'l^^ 
same  approbation  to  the  same  moral  qualities  in  China  as  in  find  vices 
England.     They  appear  equally  virtuous,  and  recommend 
themselves  equally  to  the  esteem  of  a  judicious  spectator* 
The  sympathy  varies  without  a  variation  in  our  esteem.    Our 
esteem,  therefore,  proceeds  not  from  sympathy. 

To  this  1  answer:  The  approbation  of  moral  qualities  tnost"*^ 
certainly  is  not  derived  from  reason,  or  any  comparison  of  I  i 
ideas;  but  proceeds  entirely  from  a  moral  taste,  and  from  \" 
certain  sentiments  of  pleasure  or  disgust,  which  arise  upon  the  J 
contemplation  and  view  of  particular  qualities  or  characters. 
Now  'tis  evident,  that  those  sentiments,  whence-ever  they  are 
dcriv'd,  must  vary  according  to  the  distance  or  contiguity  of 
the  objects ;  nor  can  1  feel  the  same  lively  pleasure  from  the 
virtues  of  a  person,  who  liv'd  in  Greece  two  thousand  years 
ago,  that  I  feci  from  the  virtues  of  a  familiar  friend  and 
acquaintance.  Yet  I  do  not  say,  that  I  esteem  the  one  more 
than  tlie  other :  And  therefore,  if  the  variation  of  the  scnti- 
mentj  without  a  variation  of  the  esteem,  be  an  objection,  it 
must  have  equal  force  against  every  other  system,  as  against 
that  of  sympathy.  But  to  consider  the  matter  a-right,  it  has 
no  force  at  all;  and  'lis  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to 
account  for  it.  Our  situation,  with  regard  both  to  persons 
and  things,  is  in  continual  fluctuation ;  and  a  man,  that  lies 
at  a  distance  from  us,  may,  in  a  little  lime,  become  a  famihar 
acquaintance.  Besides,  every  particular  man  has  a  peculiar 
position  with  regard  to  others ;  and  'tis  impossible  we  cou'd 
ever  converse  together  on  any  reasonable  terms,  were  each 
of  us  to  consider  characters  and  persons,  only  as  they  appear 
from  his  peculiar  point  of  view.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
prevent  those  continual  contraduiwns,  and  arrive  at  a  more 
stable  judgment  of  things,  we  fix  on  some  steady  and  general 


WT  III.  points  of  view ;  and  alwa)'s,  in  our  thoughts^  place  oursdm 

"**~  in  them,  whatever  may  be  our  present  situation.  In  like 
uisaml  ^^^^^^t  external  beauty  is  delermin'd  merely  by  pleasure; 
f,  and  'tis  evident,  a  beautiful  coimtenance  cannot  give  so  much 

^ft  pleasure,  when  seen  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces,  as  wlieii 
^K  it  is  brought  nearer  us.  We  say  not,  however,  that  it  appean 
^B  to  us  less  beautiful:  Because  we  know  what  effect  it  will  have 
1^^      in  such  a  position,  and  by  that  reflexion  we   correct  its 

I  momentary  appearance. 
In  general,  all  sentimenls  of  blame  or  praise  are  variable^ 
according  to  our  situation  of  nearness  or  remoteness,  with 
regard  to  the  person  blam'd  or  prais'dp  and  according  to  the 
present  disposition  of  our  mind>  But  these  variatioixs  wc 
regard  not  in  our  general  decisions,  but  still  apply  the  tenm 
expressive  of  our  liking  or  dislike,  in  the  same  tnannef ,  as  if 
we  remain'd  in  one  point  of  view.  Experience  soon  teaches 
r  us  this  method  of  correcting  our  sentiments,  or  at  least,  of 

^m  correcting  our  language,  where  the  sentiments  are  more 
^H  stubborn  and  inalterable.  Our  servant,  if  diligent  and  faith* 
^P  {\x\  may  excite  stronger  sentiments  of  love  and  kindness  thai) 
Miinus  Brulus^  as  represented  in  history  -  but  we  stay  not 
upon  that  account,  that  the  former  character  is  more  iaudabk 
than  the  latter.  We  know,  that  were  we  to  approach  equally 
near  to  that  renown'd  patriot,  he  wou'd  command  a  much 
higher  degree  of  affection  and  admiration.  Such  corrections 
are  common  with  regard  to  all  tlie  senses ;  and  indeed  'twere 
impossible  we  cou'd  ever  make  use  of  language,  or  com- 
municate our  sentiments  to  one  another,  did  we  not  correct 
the  momentary  appearances  of  things,  and  overlook  our  M 
present  Mtuation.  ■ 

'Tis  therefore  from  the  influence  of  characters  and  quali- 
ties, upon  those  who  have  an  intercourse  with  any  penoo, 
that  we  blame  or  praise  him.     We  consider  not  whether  tbe     \ 
persons,  affected  by  the  qualities,  be  our  acquaintance  orfl 
strangers,  countrymen  or  foreigners.     Nay,  we  over-look  our    i 
own  interest  in  those  general  judgments;   and  blame  not 
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a  man  for  opposing  us  in  any  of  our  pretensions^  when  his    SicTr 
own  interest  is  particularly  concerned.     We  make  allowance        *• 
for  a  certain  degree  of  selfishness  in  men  ;  because  we  know  J^(^ 
it  to  be  inseparable  from  human  nature,  and  inherent  in  our  of  the 
frame  and  constitution.     By  this  reflexion  we  correct  those  ^/"J^ 
semimenis   of  blame,  which   so   naturally  arise  upon  any  and  vias. 
opposition. 

But  however  the  general  principle  of  our  blame  or  praise 
may  be  corrected  by  those  other  principles,  'tis  certain, 
they  are  not  altogether  efficacious,  nor  do  our  passions 
often  correspond  entirely  to  the  present  theory.  *Tis  seldom 
men  heartily  love  what  lies  at  a  distance  from  them^  and 
what  no  way  redounds  to  their  particular  benefit ;  as  'tis  no 
less  rare  to  meet  with  persons,  who  can  pardon  another  any 
opposition  he  makes  to  their  interest,  however  justifiable  that 
opposition  may  be  by  the  general  rules  of  morality.  Here 
we  are  contented  with  saying,  that  reason  requires  such  an 
impartial  conduct,  but  that  'tis  seldom  we  can  bring  oiy- 
selves  to  it,  and  that  our  passions  do  not  readily  follow  the 
determination  of  our  judgment.  This  language  will  be 
easily  understood,  if  we  consider  what  we  formerly  said 
concerning  that  reason,  which  is  able  to  oppose  our  passion ; 
and  which  we  have  found  to  be  nothing  but  a  general  calm 
determination  of  the  passions,  founded  on  some  distant 
view  or  reflexion.  When  we  form  our  judgments  of  persons, 
merely  from  the  tendency  of  ihetr  characters  to  our  own 
benefit,  or  to  that  of  our  friends,  we  find  so  many  contra- 
dictions to  our  sentiments  in  society  and  conversation,  and 
such  an  uncertainty  from  the  incessant  changes  of  our 
situation,  that  we  seek  some  other  standard  of  merit  and 
demerit,  which  may  not  admit  of  so  great  variation.  Being 
thus  loosen'd  from  our  first  station,  we  cannot  after^'ards  fix 
ourselves  so  comm odiously  by  any  means  as  by  a  sympathy 
with  those,  who  have  any  commerce  with  the  person  we 
consider.  This  is  far  from  being  as  lively  as  when  our  own 
interest  is  conccrn'd.  or  that  of  our  particular  friends;  nor 
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PA.RT  IIL  has  it  soch  an  influence  on  our  love  and  hatred :  But  1 
equally  conrormable  to  our  calm  and  general  princi|:,^- 
\vir-nfesat$d^^^  10  have  an  equal  authority  over  our  reason,  and  to  ^ 

mand  our  judgment  and  opinion.  We  blame  equally  a  bad 
action,  which  we  read  of  in  history,  with  one  performed  10 
our  neighbourhood  t'other  day:  The  meaning  of  which  k, 
that  we  know  from  reflexion,  that  the  former  action  woii*d 
excite  as  strong  sentiments  of  disapprobation  as  the  latler 
were  it  placed  in  the  same  position. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  remarkable  circumslance, 
which  I  proposed  to  take  notice  of.  Where  a  person  u 
possessed  of  a  character,  that  in  its  natural  tendency  if 
beneficial  to  society,  we  esteem  him  virtuous,  and  are 
delighted  with  the  view  of  his  character,  even  iho*  particular 
accidents  prevent  its  operation,  and  incapacitate  him  from 
being  serviceable  to  his  friends  and  country*  Virtue  in  j 
is  sdll  virtue ;  and  the  love,  which  it  procures,  attends  a  1 
into  a  dungeon  or  desart,  where  the  virtue  can  no  longer  be 
exerted  in  action,  and  is  lost  to  all  the  world.  Now  this  may 
be  esleem'd  an  objection  to  the  present  system*  Symp 
interests  us  in  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  if  sympathy 
the  source  of  our  esteem  for  virtue,  that  sentiment  of  app 
bat  ion  cou'd  only  lake  place,  where  the  virtue  acti] 
aitain'd  its  end,  and  was  beneficial  to  mankind*  Wheri 
fails  of  its  end,  *tis  only  an  imperfect  means ;  and  there 
can  never  acquire  any  merit  from  that  end.  The  goodnt 
of  an  end  can  bestow  a  merit  on  such  means  alone  as  arr~ 
compleatj  and  actually  produce  the  end. 

To  this  we  may  reply,  that  where  any  object,  in  aU  its 
parts,  is  fitted  to  attain  any  agreeable  end,  it  naturally  gives 
us  pleasure,  and  is  esteem'd  beautiful,  even  tho*  some  cxtefBat 
circumstances  be  wanting  to  render  it  altogether  effectu 
"Tis  sufficient  if  every  thing  be  compleat  in  the  object  its 
A  house,  that  is  contriv'd  with  great  judgment  for  all  the 
commodities  of  life,  pleases  us  upon  that  account ; 
perhaps  we  are  sensible,  that  no-one  will  ever  dwell  in  j 
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A  fertile  soil,  and  a  happy  climate,  delight  us  by  a  reflexion  Sect^ 
on  the  happiness  which  they  wou'd  afford  the  inhabitants,  — •^-^ 
tho*  at  present  the  country  be  dtsart  and  uninliabited,  A  ^^l^^J^  < 
man,  whose  limbs  and  shape  pronnise  strength  and  activity,  qftht 
is  esteem'd  liandsome,  tho'  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison-  ^'*?'"'^ 
ment.  The  imagination  has  a  set  of  passions  belonging  io  attiivk 
it,  upon  which  our  sentiments  of  beauty  much  depend.  These 
passions  arc  mov'd  by  degrees  of  liveliness  and  strength, 
which  are  inferior  to  ifclief,  and  independent  of  the  real 
existence  of  their  objects.  Where  a  character  is,  in  every 
respect,  fitted  to  be  beneficial  to  society,  the  imagination 
passes  easily  from  the  cause  to  the  eflfect,  witliout  considering 
thai  there  are  still  some  circumstances  wanting  to  render  the 
cause  a  compleat  one.  Gtmral  rules  create  a  species  of 
probability,  which  sometimes  influences  the  judgment,  and 
always  the  imagination. 

Tis  true,  when  the  cause  is  compleat,  and  a  good  dts* 
position  is  attended  with  good  fortune,  which  renders  it 
really  beneficial  to  society,  it  gives  a  stronger  pleasure  to 
tlie  spectator,  and  is  attended  with  a  more  lively  sympathy. 
We  are  more  affected  by  it ;  and  yet  we  do  not  say  that  it  is 
more  virtuous,  or  that  we  esteem  it  more.  We  know,  that  an 
alteration  of  fortune  may  render  the  benevolent  disposition 
entirely  impotent;  and  therefore  we  separate,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  fortune  from  the  dis|H>silion.  The  case  is  the 
same,  as  when  we  correct  the  different  sentiments  of  virtue, 
which  proceed  from  its  different  distances  from  ourselves. 
The  passions  do  not  always  follow  our  corrections;  but 
these  corrections  serve  sufficiently  to  regulate  our  abstract 
notions,  and  are  alone  regarded,  when  we  pronounce  in 
general  concerning  the  degrees  of  vice  and  virtue. 

'Tis  observed  by  critics,  that  all  words  or  sentences,  which 
are  difficult  to  the  pronunciation ^  are  disagreeable  to  the 
ear.  There  is  no  difference,  whether  a  man  hear  them  pro- 
nounced, or  read  them  silently  to  himself.  When  I  run 
over  a  book  with  my  eye,  I  imagine  I  hear  it  all ;  and  also, 
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?A%T  IIL  by  the  force  of  imagi nation «  enter  into  the  uneasiness^  w\oA 
— •*—     ihe  delivery  of  it  wou'd  give  the  speaker.     The  uneasiness  » 

^rtuejZ!j  "^*  ^^^^ »  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  composition  of  words  has  a  natmil 
tendency  to  produce  it,  this  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  mind 
with  a  painful  sentiment,  and  render  the  discourse  harsh  ; 
disagreeable*  *Tis  a  similar  case,  where  any  real  quality  i 
by  accidental  circumstances,  render'd  impotent,  and  is 
priv'd  of  its  natural  influence  on  society. 

Upon  these  principles  we  may  easily  remove  anjr  coout- 
diction,  which  may  appear  to  be  betwixt  the  exknxrpt 
sympathy^  on  which  our  senlimenls  of  \irtue  depend,  ami  that 
limitid  generosity  which  I  have  frequently  obsen'*cl  lo  be 
natural  to  men,  and  which  justice  and  property  suppofef 
according  to  the  precedent  reasoning.  My  sympaUiy  with 
another  may  give  me  the  sentiment  of  pain  and  disapproba* 
lion,  when  any  object  is  presented,  that  has  a  tendency  to 
give  him  uneasiness ;  tho'  I  may  not  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
any  thing  of  my  own  interest,  or  cross  any  of  my  passiona, 
for  his  satisfaction*  A  house  may  displease  me  by  bein^  US- 
con  triv'd  for  the  convenience  of  the  o\\'ner ;  and  yet  I  may  re- 
fuse to  give  a  shillmg  towards  the  rebuilding  of  it  Sendmefitt 
must  touch  the  heart,  to  make  them  controul  our  pasaoos: 
But  they  need  not  extend  beyond  the  imaginatian,  to  make 
them  inBucnce  our  taste.  When  a  building  seems  tlomsr 
and  tottering  lo  the  eye,  it  is  ugly  and  disagreeable;  tbo'  »e 
be  fully  assur'd  of  the  solidity  of  the  workmanship,  Tb  a 
Idnd  of  fear,  which  causes  this  sentiment  of  disapprobation; 
but  the  passion  is  not  tlie  same  with  that  which  we  fed,  wbett 
oblig'd  to  stand  under  a  wall,  that  we  really  think  tottedug 
and  insecure.  The  seeming  tendenrifs  of  object*  affect  ibe 
mind :  And  the  emotions  Ltiey  excite  are  of  a  like  qiecks 
Willi  those,  which  proceed  from  the  real  e^msegurmft  of 
objects,  but  their  feeling  is  differem.  Nay,  these  emotioai 
are  so  different  in  their  feeling,  that  they  may  often  be  oon- 
tniry,  without  destroying  each  other;  as  when  the  forfttoh 
lions  of  a  city  belonging  to  an  enemy  are  esteem'd  bciutlfiii 
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upon  account  of  their  strength,  tho*  we  cou^d  wish  that  ihey 
were  entirely  destroy 'd*  The  imagination  adheres  to  the 
general  views  of  things,  and  distinguishes  the  feeh'ngs  they 
produce,  from  those  which  arise  from  our  particular  and 
momentary  situation. 

If  we  examine  the  panegyrics  that  are  commonly  made  of 
great  men^  we  shall  find,  that  most  of  the  qualities,  which  are 
attributed  to  them,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz,  such 
as  make  them  perform  their  part  in  society,  and  such  as 
render  ihem  serviceable  to  themselves,  and  enable  them  to 
promote  their  own  interest.  Thtiv  prudena,  iemperance.frU' 
gality^  industry,  assidt4i(y^  enkrpnze,  dexUrity%  are  celebrated, 
as  well  as  their  generosity  and  humanity.  If  we  ever  give  an 
indulgence  to  any  quality,  that  disables  a  man  from  making 
a  figure  in  life,  'tis  to  that  of  indolence,  which  is  not  supposed 
to  deprive  one  of  his  parts  and  capacity,  but  only  suspends 
their  exercise ;  and  that  without  any  inconvenience  to  the 
person  himselC  since  'tis,  in  some  measure,  from  his  own 
choice.  Yet  indolence  is  always  allow*d  to  be  a  fault,  and 
a  very  great  one,  if  extreme :  Nor  do  a  man's  friends  ever 
acknowledge  him  to  be  subject  to  it,  but  in  order  to  save 
his  character  in  more  material  articles.  He  cou*d  make 
a  figure,  say  they,  if  he  pleas'd  to  give  application:  His 
understanding  is  sound,  his  conception  quick,  and  his 
memory  tenacious ;  but  he  hates  business^  and  is  indifferent 
about  his  fortune.  And  this  a  man  sometimes  may  make 
even  a  subject  of  vanity;  tho'  with  the  air  of  confessing 
a  fault:  Because  he  may  think,  that  this  incapacity  for 
business  implies  much  more  noble  qualities;  such  as  a  philo- 
sophical spirit,  a  fine  taste,  a  delicate  wit,  or  a  relish  for 
pleasure  and  so*  icty.  But  take  any  other  case  :  Suppose 
a  quality,  that  without  being  an  indication  of  any  other  good 
qualities,  incapacitates  a  man  always  for  business,  and  is 
destructive  to  his  interest ;  such  as  a  blundering  understand- 
ing, and  a  wrong  judgment  of  every  thing  in  life ;  inconstancy 
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E^ART  in.  and  irresolyiion ;  or  a  wani  of  address  in  the  managetDent  of 
men  and  business :  These  are  all  allow'd  lo  be  imperfectiaai 

'irtuisand  '^  ^  cbaraclcr ;  and  many  men  wou'd  rather  acknoivledsc 
.  the  greatest  crimes,  than  have  it  suspected,  that  ihey  awe,  in 
any  degree,  subject  lo  them* 

'Tis  very  happy,  in  our  philosophical  researches*  when 
we  find  the  same  phaenomenon  diversified  by  a  varicfy  of 
circumstances ;  and  by  discovering  what  is  common  aiikOQg 
them,  can  the  better  assure  ourselves  of  the  iralh  of  ttT 
hypothesis  we  may  make  use  of  to  explain  it.  Were  DOihiog 
esteem'd  virtue  but  what  were  beneficial  to  society,  1  tin 
persuaded,  that  the  foregoing  explication  of  the  moral  sense 
ought  still  to  be  receiv'd,  and  that  upon  sufficient  evidence : 
But  this  evidence  must  grow  upon  us,  when  we  find  other 
kinds  of  virtue,  which  will  not  admit  of  any  expUcatioo 
except  from  that  hypothesis*  Here  is  a  man,  who  is  not  re 
markably  defective  in  his  social  quahlies ;  but  what  principally 
recommends  him  is  his  dexterity  in  business,  by  which  he 
has  extricated  himself  from  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  coo- 
ducted  the  most  delicate  affairs  with  a  singular  address  aii't 
prudence,  I  find  an  esteem  for  him  immediately  to  arise  in 
me  :  His  company  is  a  satisfaction  to  me ;  and  before  I  have 
any  farther  acquaintance  with  him,  1  wou'd  rather  do  htm  a 
service  tlian  another,  whose  character  is  in  every  other  respect 
equal,  but  is  deficient  in  that  particular  In  this  case, 
qualities  that  please  me  are  all  consider'd  as  tiseful  to 
person,  and  as  having  a  tendency  to  promote  his  interest 
satisfaction.  They  are  only  regarded  as  means  to  an  ei 
and  please  me  in  proportion  lo  their  fitness  for  that  end. 
end,  therefore,  must  be  agreeable  to  me.  But  what 
the  end  agreeable ?  The  person  is  a  stranger:  I  am  no 
interested  in  him,  nor  lie  under  any  obligation  lo  him  : 
happiness  concerns  not  me,  farther  than  the  happiness 
every  human,  and  indeed  of  every  sensible  creature:  That 
it  affects  me  only  by  sympathy.  From  that  principle,  wbcif 
ever  1  discover  his  happiness  and  gooil  whether  in  its* 
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or  effects,  I  enter  so  deeply  into  it,  that  it  gives  me  a  sensible    SECTf 
emotion.     The  appearance  of  qualities,  that  have  a  tendency      — ♦♦— 
to  promote  it,  have  an  agreeable  effect  upon  my  imagination,  J^^J^g 
and  command  my  love  and  esteem.  ofthe 

This  theory  may  serve  to  explain,  why  the  same  qualities,  ",y/'J^ 
in  all  cas4?s,  produce  both  pride  and  love,  humility  and  hatred  ;  andviceu 
and  the  same  man  is  always  virtuous  or  vicious^  accomplish VI 
or  despicable  to  others,  who  is  so  to  himself  A  person,  in 
whom  we  discover  any  pass^ion  or  habit,  which  originally  is 
only  incommodious  to  himself,  becomes  always  disagreeable 
to  us,  merely  on  its  account;  as  on  the  other  hand,  one 
whose  character  is  only  dangerous  and  disagreeable  to  others, 
can  never  be  satisfied  wiih  himself,  as  long  as  he  is  sensible 
of  that  disadvantage.  Nor  is  this  observable  only  with  regard 
to  characters  and  manners,  but  may  be  remark'd  even  in  the 
most  minute  circumstances.  A  violent  cough  in  another 
gives  us  uneasiness;  tho'  in  itself  it  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  us.  A  man  will  be  mortified,  if  you  tell  him  he  has  a 
stinking  breath ;  iho'  *tis  evidently  no  annoyance  to  himself. 
Our  fancy  easily  changes  its  situation ;  and  either  sur\^cying 
ourselves  as  we  appear  to  others,  or  considering  others  as 
ihey  feel  themselves,  we  enter,  by  that  means,  into  sentiments, 
which  no  way  belong  to  us,  and  in  which  nothing  but  sym- 
pathy is  able  to  interest  us.  And  this  sympathy  we  sometimes 
carry  so  far,  as  even  to  be  displeas'd  with  a  quality  com- 
modious to  us,  merely  because  it  displeases  others,  and  makes 
us  disagreeable  in  their  eyes;  iho'  perhaps  we  never  can 
have  any  interest  in  rendering  ourselves  agreeable  to  ihem. 

There  have  been  many  systems  of  morality  advanc'd  by 
philosophers  in  all  ages;  but  if  they  are  strictly  examin'd, 
they  may  be  reduc'd  to  two,  which  alone  merit  our  attention. 
^^oral  good  and  evil  are  certainly  distinguished  by  our  sen/i-' 
minis,  not  by  reason :  But  these  sentiments  may  arise  either 
from  the  mere  species  or  appearance  of  characters  and 
passions,  or  from  reflexions  on  their  tendency  to  the  happt* 
ncss  of  mankind,  and  of  particular  persons.     My  opinion  is, 
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I  Fart  TIT.  that  both  these  causes  are  inlermix*d  in  our  judgments  of 
J  ""'**^  morals ;  after  the  same  manner  as  they  arc  in  our  decitioiii 
•p^'^^^'^J concerning  most  kinds  of  external  beauty:  Tho'  I  am  also 
*iiis*  of  opinion,  that  reflexions  on  the  tendencies  of  actions  have 

by  far  the  greatest  influence,  and  determine  all  the  great 
lines  of  our  duty.  There  are,  however,  instances,  in  cases  of 
less  moment,  wherein  this  immediate  taste  or  sentiroeDt 
produces  our  approbation.  Wit,  and  a  certain  easy  and 
disengaged  behaviour,  are  qualities  immtdiaiely  agreealk  \o 
others,  and  command  their  love  and  esteem.  Some  of  thcsr 
qualities  produce  satisfaction  in  others  by  particular  origiitd 
principles  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for: 
Others  may  be  resolv'd  into  pKnciples,  which  are  more 
general.  This  will  best  appear  upon  a  particular  enquir}^^^ 
As  some  qualities  acquire  their  merit  from  their  bclB^ 
immediately  agreeable  to  others,  without  any  tendency  to 
public  interest;  so  some  are  denominated  virtuous  from 
their  being  immtdiaiely  agreeable  to  the  person  himself,  who 
possesses  them.  Each  of  the  passions  and  operations  of  ihf 
mind  has  a  particular  feeling,  which  must  be  either  agrei 
or  disagreeable.  The  first  is  virtuous,  the  second  vici( 
This  particular  feeling  constitutes  the  very  nature  of 
passion ;  and  therefore  needs  not  be  accounted  for. 

But  however  directly  the  distinction  of  \ice  and  nrtue 
seem   to  flow  from  the  immediate  pleasure  or  uneasli 
which  particular  qualities  cause  to  ourselves  or  others ; 
easy  lo  observe,  that  it  has  also  a  considerable  dependencf 
on   the   principle    of  sympathy  so   often   insisted    on* 
approve  of  a  person,  who  is  possessM  of  qualities  immedii 
agreeable  to  those,  with  whom  he  has  any  commerce ; 
perhaps  we  ourselves  never  reap*d  any  pleasure  from 
We  also  approve  of  one,  who  is  possess'd  of  qualities, 
are   immediately  agreeable  to  himself;    tho'   they  be  of 
service  to  any  mortal.     To  account  for  this  we  must 
recourse  to  the  foregoing  principles. 

Thus,  to  take  a  general  review  of  the  present  hyporhi 


Every  quality  of  ihe  mind  is  denominatetl  virtuotis,  which 
gives  pleasure  by  the  mere  sun^ey ;  as  every  quality,  which 
produces  pain,  is  caird  vicious.  This  pleasure  and  this  pain 
may  arise  from  four  different  sources.  For  we  reap  a 
pleasure  from  the  view  of  a  character,  which  is  naturally 
fitted  to  be  useful  to  others,  or  to  the  person  himself,  or 
which  is  agreeable  to  others,  or  to  the  person  himself.  One 
may,  perhaps,  be  surpriz*cl,  that  amidst  all  these  interests  and 
pleasures,  we  shou'd  forget  our  own,  which  touch  us  so 
nearly  on  every  other  occasion.  But  we  shall  easily  satisfy 
ourselves  on  this  head,  when  we  consider,  that  every  par- 
ticular person's  pleasure  and  interest  being  different,  *th 
impossible  men  cou\l  ever  agree  in  their  sentiments  and 
judgments,  unless  they  chose  some  common  point  of  view, 
from  which  they  might  survey  their  object,  and  which  might 
cause  it  to  appear  the  same  to  all  of  them*  Now,  in  judging 
of  characters,  the  only  interest  or  pleasure,  which  appears 
the  same  to  every  spectator,  is  that  of  the  person  himself, 
whpse  character  is  examin'd ;  or  that  of  persons,  who  have  a 
connexion  with  him.  And  tho'  such  interests  and  pleasures 
touch  us  i^ore  faintly  than  our  own,  yet  being  more  constant 
and  universal,  they  counter-ballance  the  latter  even  in  practice, 
and  are  alone  admitted  in  speculation  as  the  standard  of 
virtue  and  morality.  They  alone  produce  that  particular 
feeling  or  sentiment,  on  which  moral  distinctions  depend. 

As  to  the  good  or  ill  desert  of  virtue  or  vice,  'tis  an  evident 
consequence  of  the  sentiments  of  pleasure  or  uneasiness. 
These  sentiments  produce  love  or  hatred  ;  and  love  or  hatred, 
by  the  original  constitution  of  human  passion,  is  attended 
with  benevolence  or  anger ;  that  is,  with  a  desire  of  making 
happy  the  person  we  love,  and  miserable  the  person  we  hate. 
We  have  treated  of  this  more  fully  on  another  occasion. 
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SECTION  11. 
Of  greatness  of  mind* 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  illustrate  this  general  system  of 
morals,  by  applying  it  to  particular  Instances  of  virtue  and 
vice,  and  shewing  how  their  merit  or  demerit  arises  from  the 
four  sources  here  explained*  We  shall  begin  with  examioiii^ 
the  passions  of  pride  and  humility^  and  shall  consider 
vice  or  virtue  that  lies  in  their  excesses  or  just  proporlio 
An  excessive  pride  or  over- weaning  conceit  of  ourselves 
always  esteem'd  vicious,  and  is  universally  hated ;  as  modes 
or  a  just  sense  of  our  weakness,  is  esteem'd  virtuous, 
procures  the  good-will  of  every-one.  Of  the  four  sources 
moral  distinctions,  this  is  to  be  ascrib'd  to  the  third \  viz.  the 
immediate  agreeabkness  and  disagreeableness  of  a  quali^ 
to  others,  without  any  reflexions  on  the  tendency  of  thai 
quality. 

In  order  to  prove  this,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
principles,  which  are  very  conspicuous  in  human  natu 
The  first  of  these  is  the  sympathy^  and  communication 
sentiments  and  passions  above- mentioned.  So  close 
intimate  is  the  correspondence  of  human  souls,  thai  no  soon 
any  person  approaches  me,  than  he  diffuses  on  me  all  his 
opinions,  and  draws  along  my  judgment'  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  And  tho',  on  many  occasions,  my  sympathy 
with  him  goes  not  so  far  as  entirely  to  change  my  sentimental 
and  way  of  thinking ;  yet  it  seldom  is  so  weak  as  not 
disturb  the  easy  course  of  my  thought,  and  give  an  author 
•to  that  opinion,  which  is  recommended  to  me  by  his 
and  approbation.  Nor  is  it  any  way  material  upon  wh 
subject  he  and  I  employ  our  thoughts.  Whether  wc  judge 
of  an  indifferent  person,  or  of  my  own  character, 
sympMhy  gives  equal  force  to  his  decision :  And  even 
sentiments  of  his  own  merit  make  me  consider  him  in  ibe 
same  light,  in  which  he  regards  himself. 
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This  principle  of  sympathy  is  of  so  powerful  and  insinuat-  Sect.! 
ing  a  nature,  that  it  enters  into  most  of  our  sentiments  and  " 
passions,  and  often  lakes  place  under  the  appearance  of  its  ft{jf^/ 
contrary.  For  'lis  remarkable,  that  when  a  person  opposes  minJ, 
me  in  any  thing,  which  I  am  strongly  bent  upon,  and  rouzes 
up  my  passion  by  contradiction,  1  have  always  a  degree  of 
sympathy  with  him.  nor  does  my  commodon  proceed  from 
any  other  origin.  We  may  here  observe  an  evident  conflict 
or  rencounter  of  opposite  principles  and  passions.  On  the 
one  side  there  is  thai  passion  or  sentiment,  which  is  natural 
to  me ;  and  *us  observable,  that  ihe  stronger  this  passion  is, 
the  greater  is  the  commotion.  There  must  also  be  some 
passion  or  sentiment  on  the  other  side ;  and  this  passion  can 
proceed  from  nothing  but  sympathy.  The  sendments  of 
others  can  never  affect  us^  but  by  becoming,  in  some  mea- 
sure, our  own  ;  in  which  case  they  oj>erate  upon  us,  by 
opposing  and  encreasing  our  passions,  in  the  very  same 
manner,  as  if  they  had  been  originally  denv'd  from  our  own 
temper  and  disposition.  While  ihey  remain  conceaPd  in 
the  minds  of  others,  ihey  can  never  have  any  influence  upon 
us:  And  even  when  they  are  known,  if  they  went  no  farther 
than  the  imagination,  or  conception  ;  that  faculty  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  objects  of  every  different  kind,  that  a  mere  idea,  tho* 
contrary  to  our  sentitnents  and  inclinauons,  wou'd  never 
alone  be  able  to  affect  us. 

The  j^^^;i(/ principle  1  shall  take  notice  of  is  that  of  com- 
parison,  or  the  variation  of  our  judgments  concerning  objects, 
according  to  the  proportion  they  bear  to  those  with  which  we 
compare  diem.  We  judge  more  of  objects  by  comparison, 
than  by  their  intrinsic  worth  and  value;  and  regard 
every  thing  as  mean,  when  set  in  opposition  to  what  is 
superior  of  the  same  kind.  But  no  comparison  is  more 
obvious  than  that  with  ourselves ;  and  hence  it  is  that  on  all 
occasions  it  takes  place,  and  mixes  with  most  of  our  passions. 
This  kind  of  comparison  is  directly  contrary  to  sympathy  in 
its  operation,  as  we  have  observed  in  treating  of  compassioH 
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\  Part  II  L  and  malice.  '  In  all  kinds  of  comparism  an  abjid  mak$s  r 
always  receive  from  another^  io  which  it  is  ccmfiard,  a  sensa- 
(ion  contrary  to  what  arises  from  itself  in  iti  dtretl  and 
immediate  survey.  The  direct  survey  of  another* s  pleasMn 
naiuralty  gives  us  pleasure/  and  there/ore  produces  pain  ^  when 
compared  with  our  own*  His  pain,  consider  d  in  itself^ 
painful ;  but  augments  the  idea  of  our  own  happiness,  and^ 
us  pleasure. 

Since  ihcn  ihose  principles  of  sympathy,  and  a  comf 
with  ourselves,  are  directly  contrary,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider,  what  general  rules  can  be  formed,  beside  the 
particular  temper  of  the  person,  for  the  prevalence  of  the  oa^ 
or  the  other.  Suppose  I  am  now  in  safety  at  land^ 
wou'd  willingly  reap  some  pleasure  from  this  confide  rati 
I  must  think  on  the  miserable  condition  of  those  who  are  i 
sea  in  a  storm,  and  mast  endeavour  to  render  this  idea  u 
strong  and  lively  as  possible,  in  order  to  make  mc  mart 
sensible  of  my  own  happiness*  But  whatever  pains  I  tOAj 
lake,  the  comparison  will  never  have  an  equaJ  efficacy,  Zi> 
if  1  were  really  on  *  the  shore,  and  saw  a  ship  at  a 
tost  by  a  tempest,  and  in  danger  every  moment  of  per 
on  a  rock  or  sand-bank.  But  suppose  this  idea  to 
^till  more  lively.  Suppose  the  ship  to  be  driven  so  near  roc, 
that  I  can  perceive  distinctly  the  horror,  painted  on  ihc 
countenance  of  the  seamen  and  passengers,  hear  their  Ian 
able  cries,  see  the  dearest  friends  give  their  last  adieu, 
embrace  with  a  resolution  to  perish  in  each  others  arms : 
man  has  so  savage  a  heart  as  to  reap  any  pleasure  fr 
such  a  spectacle^  or  witlistand  the  motions  of  the  tendercst 
compassion  and  sympathy.  'Tis  evident,  therefore,  there j 
a  medium  in  this  case ;  and  that  if  the  idea  be  too  fcliit, 

*  Book  II.  Pan  IL  mcL  8. 

*  Suave  luari  wagiio  turbantibus  arqtion  veittit 
]l  terra  maj^num  alt  en  us  spectarc  htborein ; 
Nun  q^iiia  vcxafi  qucnfjuam  cs-l  jutunda  voluptat, 
bed  quibus  ip^:  lualis  cojciti  quia  cettiere  suav*  at 


has  no  influence  by  comparison  •  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  Stcr, 
it  be  too  strong,  it  operates  on  us  entirely  by  sympathy,      ^^*^ 
which  is  the  contrary  to  comparison.     Sympathy  being  the  ,^jf^/ 
conversion  of  an  idea  into  an  impression,  demands  a  greater  mind. 
force  and   vivacity  in  the  idea  than  is  requisite  to  com- 
parison. 

All  this  is  easily  applied  to  the  present  subject*  We  sink 
very  much  in  our  own  eyes,  when  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
man,  or  one  of  a  superior  genius ;  and  this  humility  makes 
a  considerable  ingredient  in  that  respect^  which  we  pay  our 
superiors,  according  to  our  *  foregoing  reasonings  on  that 
passion.  Sometimes  even  envy  and  hatred  anse  from  the 
comparison  ;  but  in  the  greatest  part  of  men,  it  rests  at  re- 
spect and  esteem.  As  sympathy  has  such  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  human  mind,  it  causes  pride  to  have,  in  some 
measuie,  the  same  effect  as  merit ;  and  by  making  us  enter 
mto  those  elevated  sentiments,  which  the  proud  man  enter- 
tains of  himself,  presents  that  comparison,  which  is  so 
mortifying  and  disagreeable.  Our  judgment  does  not 
entirely  accompany  him  in  the  flattering  conceit,  in  which 
he  pleases  himself;  but  still  is  so  shaken  as  to  receive  the 
idea  it  presents,  and  to  %\\^  it  an  influence  above  the  loose 
conceptions  of  the  imagination,  A  man,  who,  in  an  idle 
humour,  wou'd  form  a  notion  of  a  person  of  a  merit  very 
much  superior  to  his  own,  wou'd  not  be  mortified  by  that 
fiction :  But  when  a  man,  whom  we  are  really  persuaded 
to  be  of  inferior  merit,  is  presented  to  us ;  if  we  observe  in 
him  any  extraordinary  degree  of  pride  and  self-conceit ;  the 
firm  persuasion  he  has  of  his  own  merit,  takes  hold  of  the 
imagination,  and  diminishes  us  in  our  own  eyes,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  if  he  were  really  possess  d  of  all  the  good  qualities 
which  he  so  liberally  attributes  to  himself.  Our  idea  is  here 
precisely  in  that  medium,  which  is  requisite  to  make  it 
operate  on  us  by  comparison.  Were  it  accompanied  with 
belief,  and  did  the  person  appear  to  have  the  same  merit, 
^  Book  II,  Part  II,  sect  lo. 
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Part  III*  which  he  assumes  to  himselfi  it  wou'd  have  a  contrary  effect, 
and  wou'd  operate  on  us  by  syropaihy.  The  influtnoc  of 
virtues  mt({  ^^^^  principle  wou'd  then  be  superior  to  that  of  comparison, 
vicet,  contrary  to  what  happens  where  the  person's  merit  seem? 

below  his  pretensions* 

The  necessary  consequence  of  these  principles  is,  iha: 
pride,  or  an  over-weaning  conceit  of  ourselves,  must  be 
vicious ;  since  it  causes  uneasiness  in  all  men,  and  pres^nti 
them  every  moment  with  a  disagreeable  comparison.  Ti 
trite  observation  in  philosophy,  and  even  in  common  life 
conversation,  that  'tis  our  own  pride,  which  makes  ns 
much  displeased  with  the  pride  of  other  people ;  and 
vanity  becomes  insupportable  to  us  merely  because  we  ait 
vain.  The  gay  naturally  associate  themselves  with  the  gay, 
and  the  amorous  with  the  amorous :  But  the  proud  never 
can  endure  the  proud,  and  rather  seek  the  company  of  those 
who  are  of  an  opposite  disposition.  As  we  are,  all  of  iis^ 
proud  in  some  degree,  pride  is  universally  blam'd  and  con- 
demn'd  by  all  mankind;  as  having  a  natural  tendency 
cause  uneasiness  in  others  by  means  of  comparison, 
this  effect  must  follow  the  more  naturally,  that  those, 
have  an  ill-grounded  conceit  of  themselves,  arc  for 
making  those  comparisons,  nor  have  they  any  other  met: 
of  supporting  their  vanity.  A  man  of  sense  and  mail 
pleas'd  with  himself,  independent  of  all  foreign  consi< 
tions  :  But  a  fool  must  always  find  some  ^lerson,  that  is  tni 
foolish,  in  order  to  keep  himself  in  good  humour  with  b!i 
own  parts  and  understanding* 


But  tho^  an  over*wcaning  conceit  of  our  own  mer 
vicious  and  disagreeable,  nothing  can  be  more  laudable,  th 
to  have  a  value  for  ourselves,  where  we  reaUy  have  qualities 
that  are  valuable*  The  utility  and  advantage  of  any  quality 
to  ourselves  is  a  source  of  viiiue,  as  well  as  its  agreeablencsi 
to  others ;  and  *iis  certain,  that  nothing  is  more  useful  to  I 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  than  a  due  degree  of  pride,  wi 
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makes  us  sensible  of  our  own  merit,  and  gives  us  a  confidence 
and  assurance  m  all  our  projects  and  enterprizes.  Whatever 
capacity  any  one  may  be  endowed  with,  'lis  entirely  useless  „^jj  ^ 
to  him,  if  he  be  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  form  not  designs  fnini},\^ 
suitable  to  it  *Tis  requisite  on  all  occasions  to  know 
our  own  force;  and  were  it  allowable  to  err  on  either 
side,  'twou'd  be  more  advantageous  to  overrate  our  merit, 
than  to  form  ideas  of  it,  below  its  just  standard.  For- 
tune commonly  favours  the  bold  and  enterprizing ;  and 
nothing  inspires  us  with  more  boldness  than  a  good  opinion 
of  ourselves. 

Add  to  this,  that  iho'  pride,  or  self-applause,  be  sometimes 
disagreeable  to  others,  'tis  always  agreeable  to  ourselves ;  as 
on  the  other  hand,  modesty,  iho'  it  give  pleasure  to  every 
one,  who  observes  it,  produces  often  uneasiness  in  the 
person  endow'd  with  it.  Now  it  has  been  observ*d,  that 
our  own  sensations  determine  the  vice  and  virtue  of  any 
quality,  as  well  as  those  sensations,  which  it  may  excite  in 
others. 

Thus  seir*satisfaction  and  vanity  may  not  only  be  allow- 
able, but  requisite  in  a  character.  'Tis*  however,  certain, 
that  good-breeding  and  decency  require  that  we  shouM 
avoid  all  sigiis  and  expressions,  which  tend  directly  to  show 
that  passion.  We  have,  all  of  us,  a  wonderful  partiality  for 
ourselves,  and  were  we  always  to  give  vent  to  our  sentiments 
ill  this  particular,  we  shou'd  mutually  cause  tlie  greatest 
indignation  in  each  other,  not  only  by  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  so  disagreeable  a  subject  of  comparison,  but  also  by 
the  contrariety  of  our  judgments.  In  like  manner,  therefore, 
as  we  establish  the  lawi  o/naiure^  in  order  to  secure  property 
in  society,  and  prevent  the  opposition  of  self-interest;  we 
establish  the  ruks  qf  ^ood-bru^iing,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
opposition  of  men's  pride,  and  render  conversation  agreeable 
and  inofiensive-  Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  a  man  s 
over- weaning  conceit  of  himself:  Every  one  almost  has 
a  strong  propensity  lo  this  vice :  No  one  can  well  distinguish 


Part  IIL  which  he  assi^mes  to  himself,  it  wouM  have  a  contrary 

and  H'OU*d  operate  on  us  by  sympathy.     The  influence  oT 
,  ^{rtlffsJfj^/  that  principle  wou*d  then  be  superior  to  that  of  comparison, 
vir£4,  contrary  to  what  happens  where  the  person*s  merit  set 

below  his  pretensions. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  these  principles  is,  that 
pride,  or  an  over-weaning  conceit  of  ourselves,  must  be 
vicious ;  since  it  causes  uneasiness  in  all  men»  and  presents 
them  every  moment  with  a  disagreeable  comparison.  'Tif  t 
trite  observation  in  philosophy,  and  even  in  common  life  and 
conversation,  that  'tis  our  own  pride,  w*hich  makes  os  so 
much  displeased  with  the  pride  of  other  people ;  and  thai 
vanity  becomes  insupportable  to  us  merely  because  we  are 
vain.  The  gay  naturally  associate  themselves  with  the  gay, 
and  the  amorous  with  the  amorous:  But  the  proud  never 
can  endure  the  proud,  and  rather  seek  the  company  of  those 
who  are  of  an  opposite  disposition.  As  we  are,  aU  of  us, 
proud  in  some  degree,  pride  is  universally  blam'd  and  c 
demn'd  by  all  mankind;  as  having  a  natural  tendency 
cause  uneasiness  in  others  by  means  of  comparison*  A 
this  effect  must  follow  the  more  naturally,  that  those,  who 
have  an  ill-grounded  conceit  of  themselves,  are  for  ever 
making  those  comparisons,  nor  have  they  any  other  method 
of  supporting  their  vanity.  A  man  of  sense  and  merit  is 
pleas'd  with  himself,  independent  of  all  foreign  considera- 
tions  :  But  a  fool  must  always  find  some  person,  that  is  more 
foolish,  in  order  to  keep  himself  in  good  humour  with  hi» 
own  parts  and  understanding. 
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But  iho*  an  over-weanmg  conceit  of  our  own  merit 
vicious  and  disagreeable,  nothing  can  be  more  laudable^  tb 
to  have  a  value  for  ourselves,  where  we  really  have  qualid 
that  are  valuable.  The  uiiliiy  and  advantage  of  any  qualt^ 
to  ourselves  is  a  source  of  virtue,  as  well  as  its  agreeabknc 
to  others ;  and  'tis  certain,  that  nothing  is  more  useful  iq{ 
in  liie  conduct  of  life,  than  a  due  degree  of  pride,  mI 
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makes  us  sensible  of  our  own  merit,  and  gives  us  a  confidence 
and  assurance  in  all  our  projects  and  enterprizes.  Whatever 
capacity  any  one  may  be  endowM  with,  'lis  entirely  useless  ,,^^j  ^ 
to  him,  if  he  be  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  form  not  designs  mmJ.^ 
suitable  to  it  'Tis  requisite  on  ah  occasions  to  know 
our  own  force;  and  were  it  allowable  to  err  on  eilher 
side,  'twou'd  be  more  advantageous  to  overrate  our  merit, 
than  to  form  ideas  of  it^  below  its  just  standard.  For- 
tune commonly  favours  the  bold  and  enterprising ;  and 
nothing  inspires  us  witli  more  boldness  than  a  good  opinion 
of  ourselves. 

Add  to  this,  that  tho*  pride,  or  self-applause,  be  sometimes 
disagreeable  to  others,  *iis  always  agreeable  to  ourselves ;  as 
on  the  other  hand,  modesty,  tho'  it  give  pleasure  to  every 
one,  who  observes  it,  produces  often  uneasiness  in  the 
person  endow'd  with  it*  Now  it  has  been  observ'd,  that 
our  own  sensations  determine  the  vice  and  virtue  of  any 
quality,  as  well  as  those  sensations^  which  it  may  excite  in 
others. 

Thus  self-satisfaction  and  vanity  may  not  only  be  allow- 
able, but  requisite  in  a  character.  'Tis,  however,  certain, 
that  good-breeding  and  decency  require  that  we  shou'd 
avoid  all  signs  and  expressions,  which  tend  directly  to  show 
that  passion.  We  have,  all  of  us,  a  wonderful  partiality  for 
ourselves,  and  were  we  always  to  give  vent  to  our  sentiments 
in  this  particular,  we  shou'd  mutually  cause  the  greatest 
indignation  in  each  other,  not  only  by  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  so  disagreeable  a  subject  of  comparison,  but  also  by 
the  contrariety  of  our  judgments.  In  like  manner,  therefore, 
as  we  establish  the  laws  0/ nature,  in  order  to  secure  property 
in  society,  and  prevent  the  opposition  of  self-mterest ;  wc 
establifih  the  rules  0/ good-breedirtg^  in  order  to  prevent  the 
opposition  of  men's  pride,  and  render  conversation  agreeable 
and  inoffensive*  Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  a  man's 
over- weaning  conceit  of  himself:  Every  one  almost  has 
a  strong  pi  opensity  lo  this  vice :  No  one  can  well  dihtinguish 
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f  ART  III.  in  hmseif  hQiwxxt  the  vice  and  virtue,  or  be  certain,  that  lii» 
•*  esteem  of  his  own  merit  is  well-founded  :  For  these  reas 
y  ^{f^i^j  J^  all  direct  expressions  of  this  passion  are  condemn'd ;  no 
we  make  any  exception  to  this  rule  in  favour  of  men  of  : 
aiid  merit.  Thej  are  not  aUow*d  to  do  themselves  justicf 
openly,  in  words,  no  more  than  other  people ;  and  even  il 
they  show  a  reserve  and  secret  doubt  in  doing  thcmscK*eii 
justice  in  iheir  own  thoughts,  they  will  be  more  applauded. 
That  impertinent,  and  almoi^t  universal  propensity  of 
to  over-value  themselves,  has  given  us^  such  a  prrju 
against  self-applause,  that  we  are  apt  to  condenm  it,  | 
agffterai  rtdk,  wherever  we  meet  with  it;  and  'tis  with  so 
difficulty  we  give  a  privilege  to  men  of  sense,  even  in  ihdf 
most  secret  thoughts*  At  least,  it  must  be  ownd,  that  sotne 
disguise  in  this  particular  is  absolutely  requisite ;  and  that  if 
we  harbour  pride  in  our  breasts,  we  must  carry  a  fair  outside, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  modesty  and  mutual  defereoce 
in  ail  our  conduct  and  behaviour.  We  must,  on  cvdf 
occasion,  be  ready  to  prefer  others  to  ourselves;  to  traU 
them  with  a  kind  of  deference^  even  tho*  they  be  our  equals 
to  seem  always  the  lowest  and  least  in  the  company,  wl 
M'e  are  not  very  much  distinguished  above  tliem:  And  if^ 
observe  these  ruJes  in  our  conduct,  men  will  have  book 
indulgence  for  our  secret  sentiments,  when  we  discover  i 
in  an  oblique  manner. 

1  believe  no  one,  who  has  any  practice  of  the  world,  i    

can  penelrate  into  the  inward  sendments  of  men,  will  assertf 
that  the  humility,  which  good-breeding  and  decency  lequisft 
of  us,  goes  beyond  the  outside,  or  that  a  thorough  since 
in  this  particular  is  esteem'd  a  real  part  of  our  duty.  On  1 
contrary,  we  may  observe,  that  a  genuine  and  hearty  pi 
or  self-esteem,  if  well  conceal'd  and  well  founded,  is  cs 
to  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  there  i& 
quality  of  tlie  mind,  which  is  more  indispensibly  icquiMte  to 
procure  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  mankind*  There  i 
certain  deferences  and  mutual  submissions,  which  cu 
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requires  of  the  different  ranks  of  men  lowards  each  olher ;  Srct,  TL 
and  whoever  exceeds  in  this  particular,  if  thro'  interest,  is 
accus'd  of  meanness ;  if  thro'  ignorance,  of  simplicity.  *Tis 
necessary,  therefore,  to  know  our  rank  and  station  in  the 
world,  whether  it  be  fix'd  by  our  birth,  fortune,  employments, 
talents  or  reputation,  *Tis  necessary  to  feel  the  sentiment 
and  passion  of  pride  in  conformity  to  it,  and  to  regulate  our 
actions  accordingly.  And  shou'd  it  be  said,  that  prudence 
may  sufiBce  to  regulate  our  actions  in  this  particular,  without 
any  real  pride,  1  wou*d  observe,  that  here  the  object  of 
prudence  is  to  conform  our  actions  to  the  general  usage  and 
custom ;  and  that  'tis  impossible  those  tacit  airs  of  superiority 
shou'd  ever  have  been  established  and  authorized  by  custom, 
unless  men  were  generally  proud,  and  tmless  tiiat  passion 
were  generally  approved,  when  well-grounded. 

If  we  pass  from  common  life  and  conversation  to  history, 
this  reasoning  acquires  new  force,  when  we  observe,  that  all 
those  great  actions  and  sentimenis,  which  have  become  the 
admiration  of  mankind^  are  founded  on  nothing  but  pride 
and  self-esteem.  Go,  says  Akxandir  the  Great  to  his 
soldiers,  when  they  refus'd  lo  follow  him  to  the  Indies^  go 
tell  your  counirymen^  thai  you  left  Akxandcr  compUalmg  the 
€0nqmU  of  the  world.  This  passage  was  always  particularly 
admir'd  by  the  prince  of  Conde^  as  >ve  learn  from  SL  Evn- 
mond,  *  Alexander^  said  that  prince,  '  abandon'd  by  his 
soldiers^  among  barbarians,  not  yet  fully  subdu'd,  felt  in 
himself  such  a  dignity  and  right  of  empire,  that  he  cou'd 
not  believe  it  possible  any  one  couM  retuse  to  obey  him. 
Whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among  Greeks  or  Persians^ 
all  was  indifferent  to  him:  Wherever  he  found  men,  he 
fancied  he  had  found  subjects.' 

In  general  wc  may  observe,  that  whatever  we  call  ha  ok 
Virtue^  and  admire  under  the  character  of  greatness  and 
elevation  of  mind,  is  either  nothing  but  a  steady  and  well- 
establish'd  pride  and  self-esteem,  or  partakes  largely  of  that 
passion.     Courage,  intrepidity,  ambition,  love  of  glory^  mag- 


Part  IIL  nanimity,  and  all  the  other  shining  virlues  of  that  kind,  hi\t 
~^'        plainly  a  strong  mixture  of  self-esteem  in  them,  and  denvc 

vtriuis  iwd  ^  great  part  of  their  merit  from  that  origin.  Accordingly  wc 
find,  that  many  religious  declaimers  decry  those  virlues  u 
purely  pagan  and  natural,  and  represent  to  us  the  eicocUency 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  places  humility  in  the  rank  of 
virtues,  and  corrects  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  even  of 
philosophers,  who  so  generally  admire  all  the  efforts  of  pride 
and  ambilion.  Whether  this  virtue  of  humility  has  been 
rightly  understood,  1  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  I  iin 
content  with  the  concession,  that  the  world  naturally  esteems 
a  well-regulated  pride,  which  secretly  animates  our  conduct, 
without  breaking  out  into  such  indecent  expressions  of 
vanity,  as  may  offend  the  vanity  of  others. 

The  merit  of  pride  or  self-esteem  is  derived  Crom  two 
circumstances,  viz.  its  utility  and  its  agreeableness  to  our- 
selves ;  by  which  it  capacitates  us  for  business,  and,  at 
same  time,  gives  us  an  immediate  satisfaction,  Whei 
goes  beyond  its  just  bounds,  it  loses  the  first  advantage, 
even  becomes  prejudicial ;  which  is  the  reason  why  we 
demn  an  extravagant  pride  and  ambition,  however  regulated 
by  the  decorums  of  good-breeding  and  politeness*  But  as 
such  a  passion  is  still  agreeable,  and  conveys  an  elevated  and 
sublime  sensation  to  the  person,  who  is  actuated  by  it, 
sympathy  with  that  satisfaction  diminishes  considerably 
blame,  which  naturally  attends  its  dangerous  influence  on 
conduct  and  behaviour.  Accordingly  we  may  observe, 
an  excessive  courage  and  magnanimity,  especially  w1 
it  displays  itself  under  the  frowns  of  fortune,  contributes, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  character  of  a  hero,  and  will  render 
a  person  the  admiration  of  posterity;  at  the  same  time,  that  U 
ruins  his  affairs,  and  leads  him  into  dangers  and  difficuli 
with  which  otherwise  he  wou*d  never  have  been  acquaini 

Heroism,  or  military  glory,  is  much  admir'd  by  the 
generality  of  mankind.  They  consider  it  as  iJie  most 
sublime  kind  of  merit.      IVIen  of  cool  reflexion  are 


our- 
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batu, 
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sanguine  in  iheir  praises  of  it.  The  infinite  confusions  and 
disorder,  which  it  has  caus*d  in  the  world,  diminish  much  of 
its  merit  in  their  eyes.  When  they  wou'd  oppose  the  popular 
notions  on  this  head,  they  always  paint  out  the  evils,  which 
this  suppos'd  virtue  has  produc'd  in  human  society;  the 
subversion  of  empires,  the  devastation  of  provinces,  the  sack 
of  cities.  As  long  as  these  arc  present  to  us»  we  are  more 
indin'd  to  hate  than  admire  the  ambition  of  heroes.  But  when 
we  fix  our  view  on  the  person  himself,  who  is  the  author  of  all 
this  mischief,  there  is  something  so  dazling  in  his  character, 
the  mere  contemplation  of  it  so  elevates  the  mind,  that  we 
cannot  refuse  it  our  admiration.  The  pain,  which  we  receive 
from  its  tendency  to  the  prejudice  of  society,  is  over-power*d 
by  a  stronger  and  more  immediate  sympathy. 


ness  of 
mind. 


Thus  our  explication  of  the  merit  or  demerit,  which  attends 
the  degrees  of  pride  or  self-esteem »  may  ser\'e  as  a  strong 
argument  for  ihe  preceding  hypothesis,  by  shewing  the  effects 
of  those  principles  above  explain'd  in  all  the  variations  of  our 
judgments  concerning  that  passion.  Nor  will  this  reasoning 
be  advantageous  to  us  only  by  shewing,  that  the  distinction 
of  vice  and  virtue  arises  from  the  four  principles  of  the 
advantage  and  of  the  pltamre  of  the  person  himself  and  of 
others :  But  may  also  afford  us  a  strong  proof  of  some 
under-parts  of  that  hypothesis. 

No  one,  who  duly  considers  of  this  matter,  will  make  any 
scruple  of  allowing,  that  any  piece  of  ill-breeding,  or  any 
expression  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  is  displeasing  to  us, 
merely  because  it  shocks  our  own  pride,  and  leads  us  by 
sympatliy  into  a  comparison,  which  causes  the  disagreeable 
passion  of  humility.  Now  as  an  insolence  of  this  kind  is 
blam'd  even  in  a  person  who  has  always  been  civil  to  our- 
selves in  particular ;  nay,  in  one,  whose  name  is  only  known 
to  us  in  history;  it  follows,  that  our  disapprobation  proceeds 
from  a  sympathy  with  others,  and  from  the  reflexion,  that 
such  a  character  is  highly  displeasing  and  odious  to  every 
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Part  TTi*  one,  who  converses  or  has  any  intercourse  with  the  person 
.  posses t    of  it     We  s}Tnpathize  with  those  people  in  ihdr 

f  Of  the  other  ,  ,  i    .  .  •     *  #- 

fptrtufs and  ^^^^^^^^^^ »  ^^^  ^s  their  uneasmess  proceeds  in  part  from 
f  viifs,  a  sympathy  with  the  person  who  insults  them,  we  may  here 

obsen'e  a  double  rebound  of  the  sympathy:  which  is  a 
principle  very  similar  to  what  we  have  observed  on  another 
occsision  '• 

SECTION  IIL 

Of  gOQdnen  and  hmrvoltnce, 

Hamng  thus  explained  the  origin  of  that  praise  and  appro- 
bation, which  attends  every  thing  we  call  grtai  in  human 
affections;  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  their 
goodness^  and  shew  whence  its  merit  is  derivVl. 

When  experience  has  once  given  us  a  competent  linow* 
ledge  of  human  affairs,  and  has  taught  us  the  proportion 
they  bear  to  human  passion,  we  perceive,  that  the  generosity 
of  men  is  very  limited,  and  that  it  seldom  extends  beyoml 
their  friends  and  family,  or,  at  most,  beyond  their  native 
country.  Being  thus  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  man,  nt 
expect  not  any  impossibilities  from  him;  but  confine  oar 
view  to  that  narrow  circle,  in  which  any  person  moi'es,  la 
order  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  moral  character.  WTjen 
natural  tendency  of  his  passions  leads  him  to  be  services 
and  useful  within  his  sphere,  we  approve  of  his  chara^ 
and  love  his  person,  by  a  sympathy  with  the  senltmenJ 
those,  who  have  a  more  particular  connexion  with  him. 
are  quickly  oblig'd  to  forget  our  own  interest  in  our 
mcnts  of  this  kind,  by  reason  of  the  perpetual  contradicti< 
we  meet  with  in  society  and  conversation*  from  persons  tbftt 
are  not  plac'd  in  the  same  situation,  and  have  not  the  same 
interest  with  ourselves.  The  only  point  of  view,  in  wl 
our  sentiments  concur  with  those  of  others,  is,  when  we 
aider  the  tendency  of  any  passion  to  the  advantage  or 
»  Book  II,  Part  IL  sect.  5, 
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of  those,  who  have  any  immediate  connexion  or  intercourse  Srct.  TTft 
with  the  person  possess^  of  it.  And  tho'  this  advantage  or  ~**" 
harm  be  often  very  remote  from  ourselves,  yet  sometimes  'tis  J^^^^^ 
very  near  us.  and  interests  us  strongly  by  sympathy.  This  knee, 
concern  we  readily  extend  to  other  cases,  that  are  resembling; 
and  when  these  are  very  remote,  our  sympathy  is  propor- 
lionably  weaker,  and  our  praise  or  blame  fainter  and  more 
doubtful  The  case  is  here  the  same  as  in  our  judgments 
concerning  external  bodies.  All  objects  seem  to  diminish 
by  their  distance :  But  iho*  the  appearance  of  objects  to  our 
senses  be  the  original  standard,  by  which  we  judge  of  them, 
yet  we  do  not  say,  that  they  actually  diminish  by  the  distance; 
but  correcting  the  appearance  by  reflexion,  arn\'e  at  a  more 
constant  and  establish'd  judgment  concerning  them.  In  like 
manner,  iho*  sympathy  be  much  fainter  than  our  concern  for 
ourselves,  and  a  sympathy  with  persons  remote  from  us 
much  fainter  than  that  with  persons  near  and  contiguous; 
yet  we  neglect  all  these  differences  in  our  calm  judgments 
concerning  the  characters  of  men.  Besides,  that  we  ourselves 
often  change  our  situation  in  this  particular,  we  every  ^hy 
meet  with  persons,  who  are  in  a  different  situation  from  our- 
selves, and  who  cou'd  never  converse  with  us  on  any  reasonable 
terms,  were  we  to  remain  constantly  in  that  situation  and 
point  of  view,  which  is  peculiar  to  us.  The  intercourse  of 
sentiments,  therefore,  in  society  and  conversation,  makes  us 
form  some  general  inalterable  standard,  by  which  we  may 
approve  or  disapprove  of  characters  and  manners.  And  tho' 
the  hart  does  not  always  take  part  with  those  general 
notions,  or  regulate  its  love  and  hatred  by  them,  yet  are  they 
sufficient  for  discourse,  and  serve  all  our  purposes  in  com- 
pany, in  the  pulpit,  on  the  theatre,  and  in  the  schools. 

From  these  principles  we  may  easily  account  for  that 
merit,  which  is  commonly  ascrib'd  to  gentrosity,  humamty^ 
compassion,  gratitude^  frimdshtp^  fidtUty^  zeal^  disinlertstedness^ 
li^rabty,  and  all  those  other  qualities,  which  form  the 
character  of  good  and  benevolent.     A  propensity   to  the 
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ppART  III.  tender  passions  makes  a  man  agreeable  and  useful  in  all  the 
parts  of  life;  and  gives  a  just  direction  to  all  bis  other 
vfriuesami  Qu^li^^^^i  which  Otherwise  may  become  prejudicial  to  society. 
Courage  and  ambition,  when  not  regulated  by  benevolence, 
are  fit  only  to  make  a  tyrant  and  public  robber,  *Tis  the 
same  case  with  judgment  and  capacity,  and  all  the  qualitia 
of  that  kind.  They  are  indilTerent  in  themselves  to  the 
interests  of  society,  and  have  a  tendency  to  the  good  or  ill 
of  mankind,  according  as  they  are  directed  by  these  other 
passions. 

As  love  is  immedtaUly  agreeabk  to  the. person,  who  is 
actuated  by  it,  and  hatred  immcdiaidy  disagruahh ;  this  may 
also  be  a  considerable  reason,  \\\\s  we  praise  all  the  passions 
that  partake  of  the  former,  and  blame  all  those  that  have  any 
considerable  share  of  ihe  latter.  'Tis  certain  we  are  In^nitelf 
totich'd  with  a  tender  sentiment,  as  well  as  with  a  great  one. 
The  tears  naturally  start  in  our  eyes  at  the  conception  of  \\  \ 
nor  can  we  forbear  giving  a  loose  to  the  same  tenderness 
towards  the  person  who  exerts  it.  All  this  seems  to 
a  proof,  that  our  approbation  has,  in  those  cases^  an 
different  from  the  prospect  of  utility  and  advantage,  either 
ourselves  or  others.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  men 
rally,  without  reflexion,  approve  of  that  character,  whici 
most  like  their  own.  The  man  of  a  mild  disposition 
lender  aHeclions,  in  forming  a  notion  of  the  most  perfect 
virtue,  mixes  in  it  more  of  benevolence  and  humanity,  than 
the  man  of  courage  and  enterprize,  who  naturally  looks  upon 
a  certain  elevation  of  mind  as  the  most  accomplished  character. 
This  must  evidently  proceed  from  an  immtdtate  sympal 
which  men  have  with  characters  similar  to  their  own 
enter  with  more  warmth  into  sfuch  sentiments,  and  feel  more 
sensibly  the  pleasure,  which  arises  from  them. 

Tis  remarkable,  that  nothing  touches  a  man  of  humatutf 
more  than  any  instance  of  extraordinary  de^cacy  in  love, 
friendship,  where  a  person  is  attentive  to  the  smallest 
cems  of  his  friend,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  to  ibero 
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most  considerable  interest  of  his  own.     Such  delicacies  have  Sect.  IIL 
Utile  influence  on  society  :  because  ihey  make  us  regard  the  „J^~**7 
greatest  In  ties :  mil  they  are  the  more  engaging,  ihe  more  ^^^//,^,,^,(^ 
minute  the  concern  is,  and  are  a  proof  of  the  highest  merit  in  '^*'«ff. 
any  one,  who  is  capable  of  them.     The  passions  are  so  con- 
tagious, that  (hey  pass  with  the  greatest  facility  from  one 
person  to  anolher,  and  produce  coixespondent  movements  in 
all  human  breasts.     Where  friendship  appears  in  vtry  signal 
instances,  my  heart  catches  the  same  passion,  and  is  warmed 
by  those  warm  sentiments,  that   display  themselves  before 
me.     Such  agreeable  movements  must  give  me  an  affeclion 
to  every  one  that  excites  them.     This  is  the  case  with  every 
thing  that  is  agreeable  in  any  person.     The  transition  from 
pleasure  to  love  is  easy ;  Btit  the  transition  must  here  be  still 
more  easy ;  since  the  agreeable  senUment,  which  is  excited 
by  syropatfiy,  is  love  itself;  and  there  is  nolhing  required  but 
to  change  the  object. 

Flence  the  peculiar  merit  of  benevolence  in  all  its  shapes 
and  appearances.  Hence  even  its  weaknesses  are  virtuous 
and  amiable ;  and  a  person,  whose  grief  upon  the  loss  of 
a  friend  were  excessive,  woti'd  be  esteemed  upon  that  account. 
His  tenderness  bestows  a  merit,  as  it  does  a  pleasure,  on  his 
melancholy* 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  thai  all  the  angry  passions 
are  vicious,  tho*  they  are  disagreeable.  There  is  a  certain 
indulgence  due  to  human  nature  in  this  respect.  Anger  and 
hatred  are  passions  inherent  in  our  very  frame  and  constitu- 
tion. The  want  of  them,  on  some  occasions,  may  even  be 
a  proof  of  weakness  and  imbecillity.  And  where  they  appear 
only  in  a  low  degree,  we  not  only  excuse  them  because  they 
are  natural ;  but  even  bestow  otir  applauses  on  them,  because 
they  are  inferior  to  what  appears  in  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind. 

Where  these  angry  passions  rise  up  to  cruelty,  they  form 
the  most  detested  of  all  vices.  All  the  pity  and  concern 
which  we  have  for  the  miserable  sufferers  by  this  vice^  turns 
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fpART  TIL  against  the  person   guilty  of  it,  and  produces  a  stronger 

hatred  than  we  are  sensible  of  on  any  other  occasion. 
^rimsami     ^^^'^  when  the  vice  of  inhumanity  rises  not  to  this  extreme 
mcts.  degree,  our  sentiments  concerning  it  are  very  much  influenc'd 

by  reflexions  on  the  harm  that  results  from  it.  And  wc  raaj 
observe  in  general,  that  if  we  can  find  any  quahty  in  i 
person,  which  renders  him  incommodious  to  those,  who  live 
and  converse  with  him,  we  always  allow  it  to  be  a  fault  or 
blemish,  without  any  farther  examination.  On  the  other 
band,  when  we  enumerate  the  good  qualities  of  any  person, 
we  always  montion  those  parts  of  his  character,  which  render 
him  a  safe  companion,  an  easy  friend^  a  gentle  master,  an 
agreeable  husband,  or  an  indulgent  father.  We  consider 
him  with  all  his  relations  in  society;  and  love  or  hate  him, 
according  as  he  affects  those,  who  have  any  immediate 
intercourse  with  him.  And  'tis  a  most  certain  rule,  that  j 
there  be  no  relation  of  life,  in  which  I  couM  not  wish 
stand  to  a  particular  person,  his  character  must  so  far 
allowM  to  be  perfect.  If  he  be  as  little  wanlmg  to  hiroi 
as  to  others^  hi<?  character  is  entirely  perfect.  This  is 
ultimate  lest  of  merit  and  virtue. 


SFXTTON  IV. 

Of  natural  abiliiiu. 

No  distinction  is  more  usual  in  all  systems  of  ethidii^ 
that  betwixt  naiural  ahititm  and  moral  liriua ;  where 
former  arc  plac'd  on  the  same  footing  with  bodily  endo 
ments,  and  are  supposed  to  have  no  merit  or  moral  wo^ 
annex'd  to  them.     Whoever  considers  the  matter  accurate 
will  find,  that  a  dispute  upon  this  head  wou'd  be  men 
a  dispute  of  words,  and  that   tho*  these  qualities  are 
altogether  of  the  same  kind,  yet  they  agree  in    the 
material  circumstances.     They  are  both  of  them   equ 
mental  qualities  :  And  both  of  iliem  equally  produce  pie 
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and  have  of  course  an  equal  tendency  to  procure  the  love  Sect,  IV. 
and  esteem  of  mankind*  There  are  few,  who  are  not  as  «r"**" 
jealous  of  their  character,  wilh  regard  to  sense  and  know-  aitWH" 
ledgCj  as  to  honour  and  courage ;  and  much  more  rhan  uith 
regard  to  temperance  and  sobriety*  Men  are  even  afraid  of 
passing  for  good-natur\l ;  lest  Ma/  shou'd  be  taken  for  want 
of  understanding :  And  often  boasit  of  more  debauches  than 
they  have  been  really  engag'd  in»  to  give  themselves  airs  of 
fire  and  spirit.  In  short,  the  figure  a  man  makes  in  the 
world,  the  reception  he  meets  with  in  company,  the  esteem 
paid  him  by  his  acquaintance ;  all  these  advantages  depend 
almost  as  much  upon  his  good  sense  and  judgment,  as  upon 
any  other  part  of  his  character.  Let  a  man  have  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  and  be  the  farthest  from  all  injustice 
and  violence,  he  will  never  be  able  to  make  himself  be  much 
regarded,  without  a  moderate  share,  at  least,  of  parls  and 
understanding.  Since  then  natural  abilities,  tho*,  perhaps, 
inferior^  yet  arc  on  the  same  footing,  both  as  to  their  causes 
and  effects,  with  those  qualities  which  we  ca!l  moral  virtues, 
why  shou'd  we  make  any  distinction  betwixt  them  ? 

Tho'  we  refuse  to  natural  abiliiies  the  title  of  virtues,  we 
must  allow,  that  ihey  procure  the  love  and  esteem  of  man* 
kind;  that  ihey  give  a  new  lustre  to  the  other  virlues;  and 
that  a  man  possessed  of  them  is  much  more  inlillcd  to  our 
good-will  and  services,  than  one  entirely  void  of  them.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  pretended,  that  the  sentiment  of  approbation, 
which  those  qualities  produce^  besides  its  being  inferior^  is 
also  somewhat  differeni  from  that,  which  attends  the  other 
virtues.  But  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  excluding  them  from  the  catalogue  of  virtues.  Each  of 
the  virtues,  even  benevolence,  justice,  gratitude,  integrity, 
excites  a  different  sentiment  or  feeling  in  the  spectator. 
The  characters  of  Casar  and  Cato,  as  drawn  by  SaUust,  are 
both  of  them  virtuous,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  but 
in  a  different  way :  Nor  are  the  sentiments  entirely  the  same, 
which  arise  from  them.     The  one  produces  love ;   the  other 
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|Part  III.  esteem :  The  one  is  amiable ;  the  other  awful :  Wc  coqM 
wish  lo  meet  with  the  one  character  in  a  friend ;  the  other 

■»^/#>^^w  character  we  wou'd  be  ambitious  of  in  ourselves*  In  lik<: 
manner,  the  approbation,  which  attends  natural  abilities,  mar 
be  somewhat  different  to  the  feeling  from  that,  which  arises 
from  the  other  virtues,  without  making  them  entirely  of  a 
different  species.  And  indeed  we  may  observe,  that  the 
natural  abilities,  no  more  than  the  other  virtues,  produce  not, 
all  of  them,  the  same  kind  of  approbation.  Good  sense  and 
genius  beget  esteem :  Wit  and  humour  excite  love '. 

Those,  who  represent  the  distinction  betwixt  natural  abilities 
and  moral  virtues  as  very  maienal,  may  say,  that  the  former 
are  entirely  involuntaryj  and  have  therefore  no  merit  atiendift| 
them,  as  having  no  de  pen  dance  on  liberty  and  free-will  Bui 
to  this  I  answer,  first,  that  many  of  those  qualities,  w  hich  all 
moralists,  especially  the  antients,  comprehend  under  ibe  tide 
of  mora!  virtues,  arc  equally  involuntary  and  necessary,  with 
the  qualities  of  the  judgment  and  imagination.  Of  this  nature 
are  constancy,  fortitude,  magnanimity;  and,  in  short,  all  tiic 
qualities  which  form  the  grraf  man.  I  might  say  the  same. 
in  some  degree,  of  the  others  ;  it  being  almost  imj 
the  mind  to  change  its  character  in  any  consideraL 
or  cure  itself  of  a  passionate  or  splenetic  temper,  when  the) 
arc  natural  to  it.  The  greater  degree  there  is  of  these  blame- 
able  qualities,  the  more  vicious  they  become,  and  yet  they  are 
the  less  voluntary.  Secondiyt  I  wou'd  have  any  one  gi\x  me 
a  reason,  why  virtue  and  vice  may  not  be  involuntary,  as  well 
as  beauty  and  deformity.  These  moral  distinctions  arise 
from  the  natural  distinctions  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  and  when 
we  receive  those  feelings  from  the  general  consideration  of 

^  Love  and  esteem  ure  at  the  bottom  the  same  pusiioDf »  and  ariie 
from  like  causes.  The  qualities,  that  prodace  both,  arc  Agreeable.  onJ 
give  pleasure.  But  where  this  pleasure  is  severe  and  serious ;  oj  where 
iti  object  is  great,  and  makes  a  strong  impnession;  or  where  it  p^^*" — 
any  degree  of  humility  and  awe :  In  all  these  caces,  the  passimt 
arises  from  the  pleasure^  is  more  properly  denominated  esteefl 
love^  Benevolence  attends  both :  But  is  connected  witii  love  in  ft  moff 
eminent  degree. 
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any  quality  or  character,  we  denominate  it  vicious  or  virtuous,  Sect*j 
Now  I  believe  no  one  will  assert,  that  a  quality  can  never  , 

produce  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  person  who  considers  it,  ^Cvi/Zw.  I 
unless  it  be  perfectly  voluntary  hi  the  person  who  possesses 
it.  Thirdly^  As  to  free-will,  we  have  shewn  that  it  has  no 
place  with  regiird  to  the  actions,  no  more  than  the  qualities 
of  men.  It  is  not  a  just  consequence,  that  what  is  voluntary 
is  free.  Our  actions  are  more  voluntary  than  our  judgments; 
but  we  have  not  more  liberty  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

Bui  tho'  this  distinction  betwixt  voluntary  and  involuntary 
be  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  distinction  betwixt  natural 
abihties  and  moral  virtues,  yet  the  former  distinction  will 
afford  us  a  plausible  reason,  why  moralists  have  invented  the 
latter.  Men  have  observed,  that  tho'  natural  abilities  and 
moral  qualities  be  in  the  main  on  the  same  fooling,  there  is, 
however,  this  difference  betwixt  them,  that  the  former  are 
almost  invariable  by  any  art  or  industry ;  while  ttie  latter,  or 
at  least,  the  actions,  that  proceed  from  them,  may  be  chang'd 
by  the  motives  of  rewards  and  punishments,  praise  and  blame. 
Hence  legislators,  and  divines,  and  moraUsts,  have  principally 
applied  themselves  to  the  regulating  these  voluntary  actions, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  produce  additional  motives  for  being 
virtuous  in  that  particular.  They  knew,  that  to  puoish  a  man 
for  folly,  or  exhort  him  lo  be  prudent  and  sagacious,  wou'd 
have  but  little  effect;  tho'  the  same  punishments  and  exhor- 
talionSy  with  regard  to  justice  and  injusiice^  might  have  a 
considerable  intluence.  But  as  men,  in  common  life  and 
conversation,  do  not  carry  those  ends  in  view,  but  naturally 
praise  or  blame  whatever  pleases  or  displeases  them,  they 
do  not  seem  much  to  regard  this  dtsiinclion,  but  consider 
prudence  ander  the  character  of  viiiue  as  well  as  benevolence, 
and  penetration  as  well  as  justice*  Nay,  we  find,  that  all 
moralists,  wliose  judgment  is  not  perverted  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  a  system,  enter  into  the  same  way  of  thinking; 
and  that  the  antient  morahsts  in  pariicular  made  no  ^.cruple 
of  placing   prudence  at   the   head  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 
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[Part  ni.  There  is  a  sentiment  of  esteem  and  approbation,  which  n 

~"*^^  be  excited,  in  some  degree,  by  any  faculty  of  the  mind,  in  ia 
Virtues  and  P^f^^^t  State  and  condition  ;  and  to  account  for  this  senument 
is  the  business  of  Philosophers^  It  belongs  to  Grammariam 
to  examine  what  qualities  are  entitled  to  the  denomindUUdii  o( 
virtue  \  nor  will  they  find,  upon  trial,  that  this  is  so  ea?T 
a  task,  as  at  first  sight  they  may  be  apt  to  imagine. 

The  principal  reason  why  natural  abilities  are  esteem  vi,  i^ 
because  of  their  tendency  to  be  useful  to  the  |>erson,  who  is 
possessed  of  them.  'Tis  impossible  to  execute  any  design 
with  success,  where  it  is  not  conducted  with  prudence  and 
discretion;  nor  wiQ  the  goodness  of  our  intentions  aloot 
suffice  to  procure  us  a  happy  issue  to  our  enterprizes.  Men 
are  superior  to  beasts  principally  by  the  superiority  of  t>itir 
reason ;  and  they  are  the  degrees  of  the  same  faculty,  which 
set  such  an  in6nite  diHerence  betwixt  one  man  and  another. 
All  the  advantages  of  art  are  owing  to  human  reason ;  aad 
where  fortune  is  not  very  capricious,  the  most  conskknble 
pAit  of  these  advantages  must  fall  to  the  share  of  the  pnidetit 
and  sagacious. 

When  it  is  askVi,  whether  a  quick  or  a  slow  apprehension 
be  most  valuable?  whether  one,  tliat  at  first  view  peneUatef 
into  a  subject,  but  can  perform  nothing  upon  study;  or  i 
contrar)'  character,  which  must  work  qut  every  thing  by  dixM 
of  application  ?  whetlier  a  clear  head,  or  a  copious  invenikMif 
whether  a  profound  genius,  or  a  sure  judgment  ?  In  sboft, 
what  character,  or  peculiar  understanding,  is  more  exoetteiu 
than  another?  *Tis  evident  we  can  answer  none  of  these 
questions^  without  considering  which  of  those  qiiolitia 
capacitates  a  man  best  for  the  world,  and  carries  him  fanbcsl 
hi  any  of  his  undertakings. 

There  are  many  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  whose  merit  b 
derived  from  the  same  origin.  Indmtry^ptr sexier anct^paiimci^ 
activity^  vigilance^  applkaUm,  comtamy^  with  otiicr  virtues  of 
that  kind,  which  'twill  be  easy  to  recollect,  arc  esteeoi'd 
valuable  upon  no  other  accounti  than  their  ad%'a(jtage  In  the 
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conduct  of  life.    *Ti9  the  same  case  with  iemperaPice,  frugality,  Sect.  IV, 
otcQtwmy^  resoiution:    As   on   the   other   hand,  prodigality, 
luxury^  irresolution^  unctrtainiy^  are  vicious,  merely  because 
they  draw  ruin  upon  us,  and  incapacitate  us  for  business  and 
action. 

As  wisdom  and  good-sense  are  valued,  because  they  are 
uuful  to  the  person  possessed  of  them ;  so  wit  and  eloquence 
are  valued,  because  they  are  immediaitly  agreeable  to  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  good  humour  is  lov'd  and  esteem'd, 
because  it  is  immediately  agreeable  to  the  person  himself. 
*Tis  evident,  that  the  conversation  of  a  man  of  wit  is  very 
satisfactory;  as  a  chearful  good-iiumour'd  companion  diffuses 
a  joy  over  the  whole  company,  from  a  sympathy  with  his 
gaiety.  These  qualities^  therefore^  being  agreeable,  they 
naturally  beget  love  and  esteem,  and  answer  to  all  the 
characters  of  virtue, 

'Tis  difficult  to  tell,  on  many  occasions,  what  it  is  that 
renders  one  man's  conversation  so  agreeable  and  entertaining, 
and  another's  so  insipid  and  distasteful.  As  conversation  is 
a  transcript  of  the  mind  as  well  as  books,  the  same  qualities, 
which  render  the  one  valuable,  must  give  us  an  esteem  for 
the  other.  This  we  shaD  consider  afterwards.  In  the  mean 
time  it  may  be  afftrm'd  in  general,  that  all  the  merit  a  man 
may  derive  from  his  conversation  (which,  no  doubt,  may  be 
very  considerable)  arises  from  nothing  but  the  pleasure  it 
conveys  to  those  who  are  present. 

In  this  view,  clfanliness  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  iirtue ; 
since  it  naturally  renders  us  agreeable  to  others,  and  is  a 
very  considerable  source  of  love  and  affection.  No  one  will 
deny,  that  a  negligence  in  this  particular  is  a  fault ;  and  as 
faults  are  nothing  but  smaller  vices,  and  this  fault  can  have 
no  other  origin  than  the  uneasy  sensation,  which  it  excites  in 
others,  we  may  in  this  instance,  seemingly  so  trivial,  clearly 
discover  the  origin  of  the  moral  distinction  of  vice  and  virtue 
in  other  instances. 

Besides  all  tlioie  qualities,  which  render  a  person  lovely 
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Part  ITL  or  valuable,  there  is  also  a  c^rx^Sn  je-m'S^ai'^uot  of  agrceabk 
*'  and  handsome,  that  concurs  to  the  same  effect.  In  rhii 
Igitriu^  and  ^^^i  ^.s  well  as  in  that  of  wit  and  eloquence,  we  roust  hav« 
recourse  to  a  certain  sense,  which  acts  without  rellexioa 
and  regards  not  the  tendencies  of  qualities  and  charactefs 
Some  moralists  account  for  all  the  sentiments  of  virtue  bf 
this  sense.  Their  hypothesis  is  very  plausible.  Nothing  but 
a  particular  enquiry  can  give  the  preference  to  any  oliicr 
liypothesis.  When  we  find,  that  almost  all  the  virtues  have  sucb 
I  (articular  tendencies;  and  also  find,  that  these  tetidencies  are 
sufficient  alone  to  give  a  strong  sentiment  of  approbation : 
We  cannot  doubt,  after  this,  that  qualities  are  approvd 
of,  in  jiroponion  to  the  advantage,  which  results  from 
them. 

The  detontm  or  indecorum  of  a  quality,  with  regard  lo  the 
age,  or  character^  or  station,  contributes  also  to  its  praise  or 
blame.  This  decorum  depends^  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
experience,  Tis  usual  to  see  men  lose  their  levity,  as  they 
advance  in  years.  Such  a  degree  of  gravity,  therefore* 
such  years,  are  connected  together  in  mtr  thoughts.  W 
we  observe  them  separated  in  any  |>erson's  character, 
imposes  a  kind  of  violence  on  our  imagmation,  and  is 
agreeable. 

That  faculty  of  the  soul,  which,  of  all  others,  is  of  the 
least  cons(^quence  to  the  character,  and  has  the  least  virtue  Of 
vice  in  its  several  degrees,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
of  a  great  variety  of  degrees,  is  the  mfmory.  Unless  it 
up  to  that  stupendous  height  as  to  surprize  us,  or  sink 
low  as,  in  some  meiisure,  to  affect  the  judgment,  we  col 
monly  take  no  notice  of  its  vaiialions^  nor  ever  mcntii 
them  to  the  praise  or  dispraise  of  any  person.  'Tis  so 
from  being  a  virtue  to  have  a  good  memory,  that 
generally  affect  to  complain  of  a  bad  one;  and  endcavouri 
to  persuade  the  woild,  that  what  tliey  say  is  entirely  of  li 
own  invention,  sacrifice  it  to  the  praise  of  genius  and  )\ 
ment.     Yet  to  consider  the  matter  abstractedly,  'twou'd 
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difficult  ID  give  a  reason,  why  the  faculty  of  recalling  past  Sicx,  IV. 
ideas  with  truth  and  clearness,  shou'd  nol  have  as  much  merit     J""**" 
in  it,  as  the  faculty  of  placing  our  present  ideas  in  such  an  ^/"//^^ 
order,  as   to  form    true   propositions   and   opinions.     The 
reason  of  the  difference  certainly  must  be,  that  the  memory  is 
exerted  without  any  sensation  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  and  in  all 
its  middling  degrees  serves  almost  equally  well  in  business 
and  affairs.     But  the  least  variations  in  the  judgment  are 
sensibly  felt  in  their  consequences ;  while  at  the  same  time 
that  facuUy  is  never  exerted  in  any  eminent  degree,  without 
an  extraordinary  delight  and  satisfaction.     The  sympathy 
with  this  utility  and  pleasure  bestows  a  merit  on  the  under- 
standing;   and  the  absence   of  it   makes  us  consider  the 
memory  as  a  faculty  very  intlifferent  to  blame  or  praise. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  of  naiurai  abiittus,  I  must 
observe,  that,  perhaps,  one  source  of  the  esteem  and  affection, 
v^hich  attends  them,  is  derived  from  the  importanct  and 
wiighi,  which  they  bestow  on  the  person  possessed  of  them* 
He  becomes  of  greater  consequence  in  life.  His  resolutions 
and  actions  affect  a  greater  number  of  his  feltow-creatures. 
Both  his  friendship  and  enmity  are  of  moment.  And  'tis 
easy  to  ob^rve,  thai  whoever  is  elevated,  after  this  manner, 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  must  excite  in  us  the  sentiments 
of  esteem  and  approbation.  Whatever  is  important  engages 
our  attention,  fixes  our  thought,  and  is  contemplated  with 
satisfaction.  The  histories  of  kingdoms  are  more  interesting 
than  domestic  stories :  The  histories  of  great  empires  more 
than  those  of  small  cities  and  principalities:  And  the  histories 
of  wars  and  revolutions  more  than  tliose  of  peace  and  order. 
We  sympathize  with  the  persons  that  suffer,  in  all  the  various 
sentiments  which  belong  to  their  fortunes,  The  mind  is 
occupied  by  ihe  multitude  of  the  objects,  and  by  the  strong 
passions,  that  display  themselves.  And  this  occupation  or 
agitation  of  tne  mind  is  commonly  agreeable  and  amusing. 
The  same  theory  accounts  for  the  esteem  and  regard  we  pay 
to  men  of  extraordinary  parts  and  abilities.     The  good  and 
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Part  III.  ill  of  multitudes  are  connected  with  their  actions.     Whatctff 
"J*^"      they  undertake  is  imporiant,  and  challenges  our  aiteotioo. 
J  titrfuej  anJ  Nothing  is  to  be  over-look'd  and  despis'd,  that  regards  ihcia. 
And  where  any  person  can  excite  these  sentimeiit&,  he  soon 

acquires   our   esteem;    unless   other   circumstances   of  his 
character  render  him  odious  and  disagreeable. 

SiECTION  V. 
Smnt  farther  rtfiixims  amcermng  tht  natural  v&im$. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  treating  of  the  passions,  xXul  pride 
and  hmniJity.  love  and  hatred,  are  excited  by  any  ad^ant^gcs 
or  disadvantages  of  the  mind,  body^  ov/oriune ;  and  tlmt  these 
advantages  or  disadvantages  have  that  effect,  by  produciz^ 
a  separate  impression  of  pain  or  pleasure.  The  pain  or 
pleasure,  which  arises  from  the  general  survey  or  view  of  any 
action  or  quality  of  the  mirui,  constitutes  its  vice  or  virtoe, 
and  gives  rise  to  our  approbation  or  blame,  which  is  noChtng 
but  a  fainter  and  more  imperceptible  love  or  hatred*  Wc 
have  assign'd  four  different  sources  of  this  pain  and  plcasurci 
and  in  order  to  justify  more  fully  that  hypothesis,  it  nxAy  here 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  advantages  or  disadvantage! 
of  the  body  and  oi/ariune^  produce  a  pain  or  pleasure  froui 
the  very  same  principles.  The  tendency  of  any  object  lo 
be  ust/ui  to  the  person  possess d  of  it,  or  to  others;  to 
convey  pUasure  to  him  or  to  others ;  all  these  circumstances 
convey  an  immediate  pleasure  to  the  person,  who  considcrf 
the  object,  and  command  his  love  and  approbation. 

To  begin  with  the  advantages  of  the  My ;  we  may  observe 
a  pha?noraenon,  which  might  appear  somewhat  trivial  and 
ludicrous,  if  any  thing  cou*d  be  trivial,  which  fortified  a  con- 
clusion of  such  importance,  or  ludicrous,  which  was  employed 
in  a  philosophical  reasoning.  *Tis  a  generaf  remark,  dat 
those  we  call  good  wotnens  men^  who  have  either  signali2*d 
themselves  by  their  amorous  exploits,  or  whose  make  of  bodr 


promises  any  extraordinary  vigour  of  that  kind,  are  well   Sect.  V. 
received  by  ihe  fair  sex,  and  naturally  engage  the  affections     "^"^ 
even  of  those,  whose  virtue  prevents  any  design  of  ever  givingy^^^/j^^ 
employment   to   those  talents.     Here  'lis  evident,  that   the  refltxwm 
ability  of  such  a  j>erson  to  give  enjoyment,  is  the  real  source  '^''^^^^/'^J^'f/ 
of  that  love  and  esteem  he  meets  with  among  the  females;  at  vhtu 
the  same  time  that  the  women,  who  love  and  esteem  him, 
have  no  prospect  of  receiving  that  enjoyment  themselves, 
and  can  only  be  aflfected  by  means  of  their  sympathy  with 
one,  that  has  a  commerce  of  love  with  him.     This  instance 
is  singular,  and  merits  our  attention. 

Another  source  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  consider- 
ing bodily  advantages,  is  their  utility  to  the  person  himself, 
who  is  possess'd  of  them,  'Tis  certain,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  beauty  of  men,  as  well  as  of  other  animals,  con- 
sists in  such  a  conformation  of  members,  as  we  find  by 
experience  to  be  attended  with  strength  and  agility,  and  to 
capacitate  the  creature  for  any  action  or  exercise.  Broad 
shoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  taper  legs ;  all  these  are 
beautiful  in  our  species,  because  they  are  signs  of  force  and 
vigour,  which  being  advantages  we  naturally  ^^ympathize  with, 
ihey  convey  to  the  beholder  a  share  of  that  satisfaction  they 
produce  in  the  possessor. 

So  far  as  to  the  utility,  which  may  attend  any  quality  of 
the  body.  As  to  the  immediate  pkasure^  *tis  certain,  that  an 
air  of  health,  as  well  as  of  strength  and  agility,  makes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  beauty ;  and  that  a  sickly  air  in  another  is 
always  disagreeable,  upon  account  of  that  idea  of  pain  and 
tmeasiness,  which  it  conveys  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  pleas'd  with  the  regularity  of  our  own  features,  tho'  it  be 
neither  useful  to  ourselves  nor  others ;  and  'tis  necessary  for 
us,  in  some  measure,  to  set  ourselves  at  a  distance,  to  make 
it  convey  to  us  any  satisfaction.  We  commonly  consider 
ourselves  as  we  appear  in  the  eyes  of  oiliers,  and  sympathise 
with  the  advantageous  sentiments  they  eniertain  with  regard 
to  us. 
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FahtTIT.       How  far  the  advantages  oi  for  turn  produce  esteem  mt 
approbalion  from  the  same  principles,  we  maj  satisfy  oor- 
virtues  and  selves  by  reflecting  on  our  precedent  reasoning  on  that  sulv 
vku,         ject.     We  have  observ'd^  that  our  approbation  of  those,  wba 
are  possessed  of  the  advantages  of  fortune,  may  be  ascrib'd 
to  three  different  causes.    First,  To  that  immediate  pleasure, 
which  a  rich  man  gives  us,  by  the  view   of  the  bcautsfoi 
cloaths,  equipage,  gardens,  or  houses,  which  he  poasesses^ 
Secondly^  To  the  advantage,  which  we  hope  to  reap  from  him 
by  his  generosity  and  liberality.     Thirdly,  To  the  pleasure 
and  advantage,  which  he  himself  reaps  from  liis  pos^ssioiu^ 
and  which  produce  an  agreeable  sympathy  in  us.     Wbeahcr 
we  ascribe  our  esteem  of  the  rich  and  great  to  one  or  all  cf 
these  causes,  we  may  clearly  see  the  traces  of  those  princt' 
pics,  which  give  rise  to  the  sense  of  vice  and  virtue.    I  bclicte 
most  people,  at  first  sight,  will  be  inclined  to  ascribe  our 
esteem  of  the  rich  to  self-interest,  and  the  prospect  of  advio- 
tage.     But  as  *iis  certain,  that  our  esteem  or- deference  ex- 
tends beyond  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  ourselves,  'tis 
evident,  that  that  sentiment  must  proceed  from  a  sympathj 
with  those,  who  are  dependent  on  the  person  we  esteem  and 
respect,  and  who  have  an  immediate  connexion  with  hiin. 
We  consider  him  as  a  person  capable  of  contributing  to  tbic 
happiness  or  enjoyment  of  his  fellow- creatures,  whose  senti- 
ments, with  regard  to  him,  we  naturally  embrace.     And  to 
consideration  will  serve  to  justify  my  hypothesis  in  preferring 
the  ihird  principle  to  the  other  two,  and  ascribing  our  esteem 
of  the  rich  to  a  sympathy  with  the  pleasure  and  advantage, 
which  ihey  themselves  receive  from  their  possessions.    For 
as  even  the  other  two  principles  cannot  operate  lo  a  <iue 
extent,  or  account  for  all  the  pha^nomena,  without  having  re- 
course to  a  sympathy  of  one  kind  or  other;  'tis  much  more 
natural  to  chuse  that  sympathy,  which  is  immediate  and  direct, 
than  that  which  is  remote  and  indirect.     To  which  we  may 
add,  that  where  the  riches  or  power  are  very  great,  and  render 
the  person  considerable  and   important  in  the  world,  tbe 
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esteem  attending  them,  may,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  another  Sect.  V. 
source,  distinct  from  these  three,  viz.  their  interesting  the        ** 
mind  by  a  prospect  of  the  mullilude,  and  importance  of  their y^^/^^^ 
consequences  :  Tbo\  in  order  to  accoiint  for  the  operation  refltxhm 
of  this  principle,  we  must  also  have  recourse  to  sympathy ;  ^'^'f^'/u^ii 
as  we  have  observ'd  in  the  preceding  section.  .  virtuts. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  on  this  occasion^  to  remark  the 
flexibility  of  our  sentiments,  and  the  several  changes  they 
so  readily  receive  from  the  objects,  with  which  they  are 
conjoin'd,  All  the  sentiments  of  approbation,  which  attend 
any  particular  species  of  objects,  have  a  great  resemblance 
10  each  other,  tho*  derived  from  difltfrent  sources;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  sentiments,  wlien  directed  to  diflferent 
objects,  are  different  to  the  feeling,  tbo'  derived  from  the 
same  source.  Thus  the  beauty  of  all  visible  objects  causes 
a  pleasure  pretty  much  the  same,  tho*  it  be  sometimes  de* 
riv'd  from  the  mere  spictes  and  appearance  of  the  objects; 
sometimes  from  sympathy,  and  an  idea  of  their  utility.  In 
like  manner,  whenever  we  survey  the  actions  and  characters 
of  men,  without  any  particular  interest  in  them,  ihe  pleasure, 
or  pain,  which  arises  from  the  survey  (with  some  minute 
differences)  is,  in  the  main,  of  the  same  kind,  tho'  perhaps 
there  be  a  great  diversity  in  ilie  causes,  from  which  it  is 
deriv'd.  On  the  other  hand,  a  convenient  house,  and  a 
virtuous  character,  cause  not  the  same  feeling  of  appro* 
bation;  even  tho'  the  source  of  our  approbation  be  the 
same,  and  flow  from  sympathy  and  an  idea  of  their  utility. 
There  is  something  very  inexplicable  in  this  variation  of  our 
feelings;  but  'tis  what  we  have  experience  of  with  regard  to 
all  our  passions  and  sentiments. 


6i8  A    TREATISE  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 


Part  III.  SECTION  VL 

Oftheother  Cmlustm  ^  ihtS  Mt, 

virtues  and 

vices.  Tuts  Upon   th€   whole   I   am   hopefal,   that   nothing 

wanting -to  an  accurate  pfx>o|  af  this  system  of  ethics.     We 
are  certain,  that  sjj  very  |M3werful  principle  B 

human  nature.    We  ^rtain,  lha£  it  has  a  gmt 

influence  on  our  sen  r,  when  we  regard  eiilcmi) 

objects,  as  well  as  A%<t  of  morals.     We  find, 

that  it  has  force  s  ive  us  the  strongest  seim- 

ments  of  approlmti^  operates  alone,  nvjthout  the 

concurrence  of  anj  iplej   as  in   the   cases  <rf 

justice,   alleeiarice.  c  ^nod-maTiners.     We  ma? 

observe,  that  all  the  circumstances  requisite  for  its  operation 
are  found  in  most  of  the  virtues ;  which  have,  for  the  mcs: 
part,  a  tendeiicv  to  the  good  of  society,  or  to  that  of  the 
person  posscss'd  of  them.  If  we  compare  all  these  circum- 
stances, we  shall  not  doubt,  that  sympathy  is  the  cliic-:" 
source  of  mural  distinctions ;  especially  when  we  refloa, 
that  no  objection  can  be  rais'd  against  this  hypothesis  in 
one  case,  which  will  not  extend  to  all  ca^es.  Justice  is 
certainly  approv'd  of  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  :: 
has  a  tendency  to  the  public  good  :  And  the  public  eoo  i 
is  indifferent  to  us,  except  so  far  as  sympathy  interest^  u^ 
in  it.  We  may  presume  the  like  with  regard  to  all  the  other 
virtues,  which  have  a  like  tendency  to  the  public  goo'l. 
They  must  derive  all  their  merit  from  our  sympathy  wi:!^ 
those,  who  reap  any  advantage  from  them  :  As  the  virtues 
which  have  a  tendency  to  the  good  of  the  person  possess^l 
of  them,  derive  their  merit  from  our  sympathy  with  him. 

Most  people  will  readily  allow,  that  the  useful  qualities  of 
the  mind  are  virtuous,  because  of  their  utility.  This  way  oi 
thinking  is  sr)  natural,  and  occurs  on  so  many  occasions,  thai 
few  will  make  any  scruple  of  admitting  it.  Now  this  beiiii: 
once  admitted,  the  force  of  s}ni])athy  must  necessarily  be 
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acknowledg'd.     Virtue  is  consider'd  as  means  lo  an  end.  Sect.  VL 
Means  to  an  end  are  only  valued  so  far  as  the  end  is  valued,      ^  **■■ 
But  the  happiness  of  strangers  affects  us  by  sympathy  alone.  J^(^^^^ 
To  thai  principle,  therefore,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  sentiment 
of  approbation,  which  arises  from  the  survey  of  all  those 
virtues,  that  are  useful  to  society,  or  to  tlie  person  possess'd 
of  them.     These  form   the   most  considerable  part  of  mo- 
rality. 

Were  it  proper  in  such  a  subject  to  bribe  the  readers 
assent,  or  employ  any  thing  but  solid  argument,  we  are  here 
abundantly  suppHed  with  topics  to  engage  the  affections. 
All  lovers  of  virtue  (and  such  we  all  arc  in  speculation,  how- 
ever we  may  degenerate  in  practice)  must  certainly  be 
p)eas*d  to  see  moral  distinctions  dcriv'd  from  so  noble 
a  source,  which  gives  us  a  just  notion  both  of  the  generosity 
and  capadfy  of  human  nature.  It  requires  but  very  tittle 
knowledge  of  human  affairs  to  perceive,  that  a  sense  of 
morals  is  a  principle  inherent  in  the  sou!,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  that  enters  into  the  composition.  But  this 
sense  must  certainly  acquire  new  force,  when  reflecting  on 
itself^  it  approves  of  those  principles,  from  whence  it  is 
deriv'd,  and  finds  nothing  but  what  is  great  and  good  in  its 
rise  and  origin.  Those  who  resolve  the  sense  of  morals  into 
original  instincts  of  the  human  mind,  may  defend  the  cause 
of  virtue  with  sufficient  authority ;  but  want  the  advantage, 
which  those  possess,  who  account  for  that  sense  by  an  ex* 
tensive  sympathy  with  mankind.  According  to  their  system, 
not  only  virtue  must  be  approv'd  of,  but  also  the  sense  of 
virtue :  And  not  only  that  sense,  but  also  the  principles,  from 
whence  it  is  deriv'd.  So  that  nothing  is  presented  on  any 
side,  but  what  is  laudable  and  good. 

This  observation  may  be  extended   to  justice,  and   the 
other  virtues  of  that  kind.    Tho'  justice  be  artificia!,  the  sense 
of  its  morality  is  nafural.     Tis  the  combination  of  men,  in  a . 
system  of  conduct,  which  renders  any  act  of  justice  beneOcial 


invention,  it  must  be  plac'( 
cases  are  widely  different, 
founded,  is  the  greatest  ima| 
and   places.     It   cannot   pc 
invention.     It  is  obvious,  an 
formation  of  society.     All  l 
justice  stedfast  and   immut'c 
human    nature.     And   if   t 
instincts,  cou'd  they  have  an 
The  same  system  may  heli 
happiness^  as  well  as  of  the  di 
every  principle  of  our  nature 
that  noble  quality.     Who  im 
of  alacrity  in  his  pursuits  of 
kind,  when  he  considers,  that 
immediately  result  from  thei 
him  a  new  lustre  in  the  eyes  < 
attended  with  esteem   and 
think  any  advantages  of  for 
for  the  least  breach  of  the  so 
that  not  only  his  character  \ 
his  peace  and  inward  satisfa- 
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to  give  his  figures  any  graceful  and  engaging  attitude  or  Skct.  VI. 
expression.     There  is  even  something  hideous,  or  at  least     "t*". 
minute  in  the  views  of  things,  which  he  presents;  and  '^v&  of  this  book. 
necessary  the  objects  shou'd  be  set  more  at  a  distance,  and 
be  more  cover'd  up  from   sight,  to  make  them  engaging 
to   the  eye   and   imagination.     An  anatomist,  however,  is 
admirably  fitted  to  give  advice  to  a  painter ;  and  'tis  even 
impracticable  to  excel  in  the  latter  art,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  former.    We  must  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
parts,  their  situation  and  connexion,  before  we  can  design 
with  any  elegance  or  correctness.  And  thus  the  most  abstract 
speculations  concerning  human  nature,  however  cold  and 
unentertaining,  become  subservient  \.o  practical  morality  \  and 
may  render  this  latter  science  more  correct  in  its  precepts, 
and  more  persuasive  in  its  exhortations. 
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Therk  is  nothing  I  wouM  more  willingly  lay  holt!  oF,  than 
an  opportunity  of  confessing  my  errors :  and  shou'd  esteem 
such  a  return  to  truth  and  reason  to  be  more  honourable 
than  die  most  unerring  judgment.  A  man,  who  is  free  from 
mistakes,  cslii  pretend  to  no  praises,  except  from  the  justness 
of  his  understanding :  But  a  man,  who  corrects  his  mistakes, 
shews  at  onre  the  justness  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
candour  and  ingenuity  of  his  temper.  1  have  not  yet  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  any  very  considerable  mistakes  in 
the  reasonings  deliver'd  in  the  preceding  volumes,  except  on 
one  article :  But  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  some  of  my 
expressions  have  not  been  so  well  chosen,  as  to  guard  against 
all  mistakes  in  the  readers ;  and  'tis  chiefly  to  remedy  this 
defect,  I  have  subjoined  the  following  appendix. 

We  can  never  be  induc'd  to  believe  any  matter  of  fact, 
except  where  its  cause,  or  its  effect,  is  present  to  us;  but 
what  the  nature  is  of  that  belief,  which  arises  from  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  few  have  had  the  curiosity  to 
ask  themselves.  In  my  opinion,  this  dilemma  is  inevitable. 
Either  the  belief  is  some  new  idea,  such  as  that  of  reality  or 
ixhtemt^  which  we  join  to  the  simple  conception  of  an  object, 
or  it  is  merely  a  pec u liar y>M>#^  or  stntimmL  That  it  is  not 
a  new  idea,  annex'd  to  the  simple  conception,  may  be  evinc'd 
from  these  two  arguments.  Firsts  We  have  no  abstract  idea 
of  existence,  distinguishable  and  separable  from  the  idea  of 
particular  objects.  Tis  impossible,  therefore,  that  this  idea 
of  existence  can  be  annex'd  to  the  idea  of  any  object,  or 
form  the  dilTurence  betwixt  a  simple  conception  and  belief. 
Stcondly,  The  mind  has  the  command  over  all  its  ideas,  and 

s  s  a 


j..*..cij 

When  we  are  convinc'd  of  i 
but  conceive  it,  along  with 
what  attends  the  mere  reven 
we  express  our  incredulity 
that  the  arguments  for  the  fa 
not  the  belief  consist  in  a  se 
conception,  whatever  object 
imagination,  wou'd  be  on  i 
eslablish'd  truths  founded  on 
is  nothing  but  the  feeling, 
one  from  the  other. 

This,  therefore,  being  re 
/ha/  belief  is  nothing  hut  a  pi 
simple  conception,  the  next  qi 
what  is  /he  nature  of  this  feci 
he  analogous  to  any  other  scnti 
question  is  important.  For 
other  sentiment,  we  must  d 
and  must  consider  it  as  an  ( 
mind.  If  it  be  analogous,  we 
from  analogy,  and  trace  it 
Now  that  there  is  a  irrealor  fi 
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pressions,  which  are   immediately  present  to  us;   and  are 
therefore  analogous  to  many  other  operations  of  the  mind. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  possibility  of  evading  ihib 
conclusion,  but  by  asserting,  that  belief,  beside  the  simple 
conception,  consists  in  some  impression  or  feeling,  distin- 
guishable from  the  conception,  It  does  not  modify  the 
conception,  and  render  it  more  present  and  intense:  It  is 
only  annex'd  to  it,  after  the  same  manner  that  wili  and  datre 
are  annex'd  to  particular  conceptions  of  good  and  pleasure. 
But  the  following  considerations  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to 
remove  this  hypothesis.  First,  It  is  di redly  contrary  to 
experience,  and  our  immediate  consciousness.  All  men  have 
ever  allow'd  reasoning  to  be  merely  an  operation  of  our 
thoughts  or  ideas;  and  however  those  ideas  may  be  varied 
to  the  feeling,  tliere  is  nothing  ever  enters  into  our  conclmions 
but  ideas,  or  our  fainter  conceptions.  For  instance ;  I  hear 
at  present  a  person's  voice,  whom  I  am  acqtiainted  with ;  and 
this  sound  comes  from  the  next  room.  This  impression  of 
my  senses  immediately  conveys  my  thoughts  to  the  person, 
along  with  ail  the  surrounding  objects.  1  paint  Uiem  out  to 
myself  as  existent  at  present,  with  the  same  qualities  and 
relatiorts,  that  I  formerly  knew  them  possess'd  of*  These 
ideas  take  faster  hold  of  my  mind,  than  the  ideas  of  an 
inchanted  casile*  They  are  difTeient  to  the  feeling;  but 
there  is  no  distinct  or  separate  impression  attending  them. 
'Tis  the  same  case  when  I  recollect  the  several  incidents  of 
a  journey,  or  the  events  of  any  history.  Every  particular 
fact  is  there  the  object  of  belief.  Its  idea  is  modified  dif- 
ferently from  the  loose  reveries  of  a  castle-builder;  But  no 
distinct  impression  attends  every  distinct  idea,  or  conception 
of  matter  of  fact.  This  is  the  subject  of  plain  experience. 
If  ever  i\m  experience  tan  be  disputed  on  any  occasion,  'tis 
when  the  mind  has  been  agitated  with  doubls  and  difficulties; 
and  afterwards,  upon  taking  the  object  in  a  new  point  oi 
view,  or  being  presented  with  a  new  argument,  fixes  and 
reposes  itself  m  one  jellied  couvlu^ion  and  belief.     In  this 
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case  there  is  a  feeling  distinct  and  separate  from  the  coo* 
ception.  The  passage  from  doubt  and  agilalion  to  traoqililitf 
and  repose^  conveys  a  satisfaction  and  pleasure  ta  the  miixL 
But  take  any  other  case.  Suppose  I  see  the  legs  and  thighs 
of  a  person  in  motion,  while  some  interpos'd  object  conceak 
the  rest  of  his  Ixidy,  Here  'tis  certain,  the  imaginatioa 
spreads  out  the  whole  figure.  I  give  him  a  head  and 
shoulders,  and  breast  and  neck.  These  members  I  concei?e 
and  believe  him  to  be  possessed  of.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  this  whole  operation  is  perform'd  by  ibc 
thought  or  imagination  alone.  The  transition  is  immediate. 
The  ideas  presently  strike  us.  Their  customary  connexion 
with  the  present  impression,  varies  them  and  modifies  them 
in  a  certain  manner,  but  produces  no  act  of  the  mind, 
distinct  from  this  peculiarity  of  conception.  Let  any  on« 
examine  his  own  mind,  and  he  will  evidently  fixA  ihb  to  be 
the  truth. 

Stcondiy,  Whatever  may  be  the  case,  with  regard  to  thi« 
distinct  impression,  it  must  be  allowM,  that  the  mind 
a  firmer  hold,  or  more  steady  conception  of  what  ii  takes  | 
be  matter  of  fact,   than  of  fictions.     Why  then  look 
farther,  or  multiply  suppositions  without  necessity  ? 

Thirdly,  We  can  explain  ihe-nausM  of  the  firm  conception, 
but  not  those  of  any  separate  impression.  And  not  only  so, 
but  tlie  causes  of  the  firm  conception  exhaust  the  wbok 
subject,  and  nothing  is  left  to  produce  any  otlicr  effecL 
inference  concerning  a  matter  of  fact  is  nothing  but  the  id 
of  an  object,  that  is  frequcndy  conjoin'd,  or  is  associated 
with  a  present  impression.  This  is  the  whole  of  it.  Eve 
part  is  requisite  to  explain,  from  analogy,  tlie  more  ste 
conception ;  and  nothing  remains  capable  of  producing  j 
distinct  impression. 

Faurihiy,  The  efftcis  of  belief,  in  influencing  the  passiODi 
and  imagination,  can  all  be  explained  irom  the  firm  concep- 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  any  otfa 
principle.     These  argumenu,  with  many  otlieis,  enumcralf 
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in  the  foregoing  volumes,  sufficiently  prove,  thai  belief  only 
modifies  the  idea  or  conception ;  and  renders  it  different  to 
the  feeling,  without  producing  any  distinct  impression. 

Thus  upon  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  there  appear  to 
be  two  questions  of  importance,  which  we  may  venture  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  philosophers,  Whfiher 
ihcrc  be  any  thing  io  distinguish  belie/from  the  simple  conception 
heside  the  feeting  or  sentiment?  And»  Whether  this  ftiting  bt 
aity  thing  but  a  firmer  conception^  or  a  faster  hotd^  that  we  take 
of  the  object? 

If,  upon  impartial  enquiry,  the  same  conclusion,  that  1 
have  form'd,  be  assented  to  by  philosophers,  the  next 
business  Is  to  examine  the  analogy,  which  there  is  betwixt 
belief,  and  other  acts  of  the  mind,  and  find  the  cause  of  the 
firmness  and  strength  of  conception :  And  this  1  do  not 
esteem  a  difficult  task.  The  transition  from  a  present  im- 
pression, always  enlivens  and  strengthens  any  idea.  When 
any  object  is  presented,  the  idea  of  its  usual  attendant  imme- 
diately strikes  us,  as  something  real  and  solid*  'Tis  fett^ 
rather  than  concdv'd,  and  approaches  the  impression,  from 
which  it  is  derived,  in  its  force  and  influence.  This  I  have 
prov'd  at  large,  I  cannot  add  any  new  arguments;  tho* 
perhaps  my  reasoning  on  this  whole  question,  concerning 
cause  and  effect,  wou'd  have  been  more  convincing,  had  the 
following  passages  been  inserted  in  the  places,  which  I  have 
mark'd  for  them,  I  have  added  a  few  illustrations  on  other 
points,  where  1  thought  it  necessary. 

To  be  inserted  in  Book  L  page  85.  line  33*  after  these  words 
(fainter  and  more  obscure.)  beginning  a  new  paragraph. 


It  frequently  happens,  that  when  two  men  have  been 
engag'd  in  any  scene  of  action^  the  one  shall  remember  it 
much  better  tlianthe  other,  and  shall  have  all  the  difficulty  in 
the  world  to  make  his  companion  recollect  it.    He  runs  over 

yeral  circumstances  in  vain ;  mentions  the  time,  the  place, 
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the  company,  \vhat  was  said,  what  viZB  done  on  all  sides; 
till  at  last  he  hits  on  some  lucky  cii  cuinstance,  tliat  revives 
the  whole,  and  gives  liis  friend  a  perfect  memory  of  every 
thing.  Here  tiie  person  that  forgets  receives  at  first  all  tbe 
ideas  from  the  discourse  of  the  other,  with  the  same  circuoh 
stances  of  lime  and  place ;  iho'  he  considers  ihem  as  mere 
fictions  of  the  imagtnalion.  But  as  soon  as  the  circumstance 
is  mention'd,  that  touches  the  memory,  tlie  very  same  ideas 
now  appear  in  a  new  light,  and  have,  in  a  manner,  a  different 
feeling  from  what  they  had  before.  Without  any  other 
alteration,  beside  that  of  the  feeling,  they  became  imme- 
diately ideas  of  the  memory,  and  are  assented  to. 

Since,  therefore,  the  imagination  can  represent  all  the 
same  objects  that  the  memory  can  offer  to  us,  and  lance 
those  faculties  are  only  distinguished  by  tlie  dlfferentyMMCf 
of  the  ideas  they  present,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  what 
is  the  nature  of  that  feeling.  And  here  I  believe  every  one 
%\  ill  readily  agree  with  me,  that  the  ideas  of  the  memory  arc 
more  strong  and  lively  than  those  of  the  fancy.  A  painiert 
who  intended,  ^t. 

To  be  uiserhd  in  Book  I.  p.  97.  line  16,  a/kr  these  words 
(according  to  the  foregoing  definition.)  de^itming  a  tuw 
faragraph. 


This  operation  of  the  mind,  which  fonns  the  belief  of 
any  matter  of  faci,  seems  bitherio  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  philosophy :  tho'  no  one  has  so  much 
as  suspected,  that  there  w^as  any  difficulty  in  explaining  11, 
For  my  part  I  must  own,  that  I  find  a  considerable  difficulty 
in  the  case ;  and  that  even  when  I  think  1  understand  the 
subject  perfectly,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  terms  to  express  my 
meaning*  I  conclude,  by  an  induction  which  seems  to  me 
very  evident,  that  an  opini:on  or  belief  is  nothing  but  an  idea, 
that  is  different  from  a  fiction,  not  in  the  nature,  or  tbe  order 
of  its  parts,  but  %xi  the  manner  of  its  being  conceivd.     But 
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when  I  wou'd  explain  this  manner ,  I  scarce  find  any  word 
that  fully  answers  the  case,  but  am  oblig'ti  to  have  recourse 
lo  every  one's  feeling,  in  order  to  give  liiin  a  perfect  notion 
of  this  operation  of  ihe  mind*  An  idea  assented  Xo /eels 
different  from  a  fictitious  idea,  that  the  fancy  alone  presents 
to  us :  And  this  different  feeling  I  endeavour  to  explain  by 
calling  it  a  superior  yt?rd-jf,  or  vivadiy,  or  solidtiy^  qt  firmness ^ 
or  skadiness.  This  variety  of  terms,  which  may  seem  so  un- 
philosophical,  is  intended  only  to  express  that  act  of  the 
mind,  which  renders  realities  more  present  to  us  than  fictions, 
causes  Ihem  to  weigh  more  in  the  thought,  and  gives  them  a 
superior  influence  on  the  passions  and  imagination.  Pro- 
vided we  agree  about  the  thing,  'lis  needless  to  dispute  about 
the  terms.  The  imagination  has  the  command  over  all  its  ideas, 
and  can  join,  and  mix,  and  vary  them  in  all  the  ways  possible. 
It  may  conceive  objects  with  all  the  circumstances  of  plice 
and  time.  It  may  set  tliem,  in  a  manner,  before  our  eyes  in 
their  true  colours,  just  as  they  might  have  existed.  But  as  it 
is  impossible,  diat  that  faculty  can  ever,  of  itself,  reach  belief, 
'tis  evident,  that  belief  consists  not  in  the  nature  and  order  o{ 
our  ideas,  but  in  the  manner  of  iheir  conception,  and  in  their 
feeling  to  the  mind,  I  confess,  that  'tis  impossible  to  explain 
perfectly  this  feeling  or*  manner  of  conception.  We  may 
make  use  of  words,  that  express  something  near  it.  But  its 
true  and  proper  name  is  belie/  which  is  a  term  tlnit  ^wxtvy  one 
sufficiently  undersiands  in  common  life.  And  in  philosophy 
we  can  go  no  farther,  than  assert,  tliat  it  is  something y^//  by 
the  mind,  which  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  the  judgment 
from  the  fictions  of  the  imagination.  It  gives  them  more 
force  and  influence ;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  import- 
ance; infixes  them  in  the  mind;  and  renders  them  the 
governing  princi]'les  of  all  our  actions. 
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A  noU  to  Book  L  page  100.  line  35.  a/itr  ikesi  words  (im- 
mediate impressioa)* 

Naiurane  nobis  ^  infui/,  datum  die  am  ^  an  err  org  quodoMn 
u/f  €um  ea  hca  vtdeamus,  in  quibtis  mcmoria  dignos  virm 
acceperimus  multum  esse  versa/as,  niagis  moveamur,  quam 
siquando  eorum  ipsorum  aut  facta  audiamus^  aut  siriptam 
aliquad  legamus  ?  velui  tgo^  nm%c  movcor,  Venii  enim  miki 
Platonis  in  menUm:  quern  accipimus  primum  hk  dispuf&rt 
solitum:  Cujus  eiiam  iUi  horiuli propinqui  non  mentor iam  solum 
mihi  afferuni,  sed  ipsum  videniur  in  eonspeciu  meo  Hie  pomn* 
Hie  Speusippus^  hie  Xetweraies^  hie  tjus  auditor  Poltmo  ;  ettjus 
ipsa  ilia  sessio  fuit^  quam  videamus,  Equidtm  etiam  curiam 
nostramy  hosiitiam  dico^  non  hane  novam^  qu<E  mihi  minor  tsit 
vidciur  postquam  est  major,  so/ebam  iniuens  Sapionem,  Catonem, 
Lcelium^  nostrum  vero  in  prim  is  avum  eogitare^  Tanta  tis 
admoniiionis  inest  in  locis  ;  ut  non  sine  causa  ear  his  memoriii 
dueta  sit  disciplina.     Cicero  de  Finibus,  lib.  5. 

To  be  inserted  in  Book  I.  page  123.  line  26.  after  thesi  wordi 
(impressions  of  the  senses.)  beginning  a  new  paragraph.^ 

We  may  observe  the  same  eifert  of  poetry  in  a 
degree ;  and  this  is  common  both  to  poetry  and  mad 
that  the  vivacity  they  bestow  on  the  ideas  is  not  deriv'd  from 
the  particular  situations  or  connexions  of  the  objects  of  these 
ideas,  but  from  the  present  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
person,  But  how  great  soever  the  pitch  may  be,  lo  which 
this  vivacity  rises,  'tis  evident,  that  in  poetry  it  never  has  the 
sa>me/ceting  mth  that  which  arises  in  the  mind,  when  wc 
reason,  tho'  even  upon  the  lowest  species  of  probability. 
The  mind  can  easily  distinguish  betwixt  the  one  and  the 
other;  and  whatever  emotion  the  poetical  enthusiasm  may 
give  lo  the  spirits,'  tis  still  the  mere  pliantora  of  belief  or 
persuasion.  The  case  is  the  same  with  tlie  idea,  a^  with  the 
passion  it  occasions.     There  is  no  passion  of  tlie  human 
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mind  but  what  may  arise  from  poetry  ;  tbo'  at  the  same  time 
tht  feelings  of  the  passions  are  very  diflferent  when  excited  by 
poetical  fictions,  from  what  they  are  when  they  arise  from 
behef  and  realily.  A  passion,  which  is  disagreeable  in  real 
life,  may  afford  the  highest  entertainment  in  a  tragedy,  or  epic 
poem.  In  the  kiter  case  it  lies  not  with  that  weight  upon 
us :  It  feels  less  firm  and  solid :  And  has  no  other  than  the 
agreeable  effect  of  exciting  the  spirits,  and  rouzlng  the  atten- 
tion. The  difference  in  the  passions  is  a  clear  proof  of  a  like 
difference  in  those  ideas,  from  which  the  passions  are  dcriv'cl. 
Where  the  vivacity  arises  from  a  customary  conjunction  with 
a  present  impression;  iho'  the  imagination  may  not,  in 
appearance,  be  so  much  mov'd ;  yet  there  is  always  some- 
ibing  more  forcible  and  real  in  its  actions,  than  in  the  fervors 
of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The  force  of  our  mental  actions 
in  this  case,  no  more  than  in  any  other,  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  apparent  agitation  of  the  mind.  A  poetical  descrip- 
lion  may  have  a  more  sensible  effect  on  the  fancy,  than  an 
historical  narration*  It  may  collect  more  of  those  circum- 
stances, that  form  a  compleat  image  or  picture*  It  may  seem 
to  set  the  object  before  us  in  more  lively  colours.  But  still 
the  ideas  it  presents  are  different  to  xh^/aling  from  those, 
which  arise  from  the  memory  and  the  judgment.  There  is 
something  weak  and  imijerfect  amidtit  all  that  seeming  vehe- 
mence of  thought  and  sentiment,  which  attends  the  fictions 
of  poetry. 

We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  remark  both  the  re- 
semblances and  diffcrenLes  betwixt  a  poetical  enthusiasm, 
and  a  serious  conviction.  In  the  mean  time  1  cannot  forbear 
observing,  that  the  great  difference  in  their  feeling  proceeds 
in  some  measure  frum  reflexion  and  gaural  rules.  We 
observe,  ihat  the  vigour  of  conception,  which  fictions  receive 
from  poetry  and  eloquence,  is  a  circumstance  merely  acci- 
dental, of  which  every  idea  is  equally  susceptible;  and  that 
such  fictions  are  connected  with  nothing  that  is  real.  This 
observation  makes  us  only  lend  ouJseivcs«  so  to  speak,  to  the 
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ficiioJi:  But  causes  tlje  idea  to  feel  very  different  from  the 
eternal  estabiish'd  persuasions  founded  on  memorf  and 
custom.  They  are  somewhat  of  the  same  kind :  But  the  one 
is  much  inferior  to  llie  other,  hoih  in  its  causes  and  effects. 

A  like  reflexion  on  ^tneral  rules  keeps  us  from  augmeiUiog 
our  behef  upon  every  encrease  of  the  force  and  vivadty  cf 
our  ideas.  Where  an  opinion  admits  of  no  doubt,  or  oppostte 
probability,  we  attribute  lo  it  a  full  conviction;  tho'  the 
want  of  resemblance,  or  contiguity^  may  render  its  force  in- 
ferior to  that  of  other  opinions*  *Tis  thus  the  undersianding 
corrects  the  appearances  of  the  senseSi  and  makes  us  imagine, 
thai  an  object  at  twenty  foot  distance  seems  even  to  the  c)'C 
as  large  as  one  of  the  same  dimensions  at  ten. 


To  ht  inserUd  in  Book  L  page  161.  Ime  12,  a/ltr  ihnt  1 
(any  idea  of  power.)  btginning  a  new  paragraph. 

Some  have  asserled,  that  we  feel  an  energy,  or  po^^^erj 
our  owTi  mind ;  and  that  having  inthis  manner  acquir'd 
idea  of  pQW*er^  we  transfer  that  quality  to  matter,  whcic  we. 
are  not  able  immediately  to  discover  it  The  motions  of  { 
body,  and  the  thoughts  and  senliments  of  our  nund,  (i| 
they)  obey  the  will  \  nor  do  we  seek  any  farlher  10  acqu 
a  Just  notion  of  force  or  power*  But  to  convince  ua 
fallacious  this  reasoning  is,  we  need  only  consider,  thai  1 
will  being  here  consider'd  as  a  cause,  has  do  more  a 
covcrable  connexion  with  its  effects,  than  any  material  ca 
has  with  its  proper  ciTect.  So  far  from  perceiving  the 
nexion  betwlsi  an  act  of  volition,  and  a  motion  of  the  bod>  ; 
'tis  allow'd  that  no  effect  is  more  inexplicable  from  the  poi*i 
and  essence  of  thought  and  matter.  Nor  is  the  enipin;  1 
the  will  over  our  mind  more  inlclligible.  The  etTcci  is  ih 
distinguishable  and  separable  from  the  cause,  and  cou'd 
be  foremen  without  the  experience  of  their  constant  cC 
junction.  We  have  command  over  our  mind  lo  a  ceru 
degree^  but  beyond  thai  lose  all  empire  over  it :   And 
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evidently  impossible  to  fix  any  precise  bounds  to  our 
authority^  where  we  consult  not  experience.  In  sliort*  the 
actions  of  the  mind  are,  in  this  respect,  the  same  with  those 
of  matter.  We  perceive  only  their  constant  conjunction;  nor 
can  we  ever  reason  beyond  it.  No  internal  impression  has 
an  apparent  energy^  more  than  external  objects  have.  Since, 
therefore,  matter  is  confess'd  hy  philosophers  to  operate  by 
an  unknown  force,  we  shou'd  in  vain  hope  to  attain  an  idea 
of  force  by  consulting  our  own  minds  *. 


I  HAD  entertain'd  some  hopes,  that  however  deficient  our 
theory  of  the  inlellectual  world  might  be.  it  wou'd  be  free 
from  those  contradictions,  and  absurdities,  which  seem  to 
attend  every  explicaiion,  that  human  reason  can  give  of  the 
material  world.  But  upon  a  more  strict  review  of  the  section 
^r^nrf*rn\w^^  pfr^^yn^^  j^fTfff'fy  }  find  my  Self  involv'd  in  such  a 
labyrinth,  that,  I  must  confess,  I  neither  know  how  to  correct 
my  former  opinions,  nor  how  to  render  them  consistent.  If 
this  be  not  a  good  gimral  reason  for  scepticism,  'tis  at  least 
a  sufficient  one  (if  I  were  not  already  abundantly  supplied) 
for  me  to  entertain  a  diffidence  and  modesty  in  all  my 
decisions.  I  shall  propose  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
beginning  with  those  that  induced  me  to  deny  the  strict  and 
properjdentjty  and  simjjicity  of  a^self  or  thinking  being. 

When  we  talk  of  self  or  substanct^  we  must  have  an  idea 
annex'd  to  these  terms,  otherwise  they  are  altogether  unin- 
telligible. Every  idea  is  deriv'd  from  preceding  impressions; 
and  we  have  no  impression  of  self  or  substance,  as  something 
simple  and  individual.  We  have,  therefore,  no  idea  of  them 
in  that  sense. 

The  same  imperfection  attcnr^s  our  ideas  of  the  Deity  ;  bat  this  can 
have  no  effect  cither  on  religion  or  moials.  The  order  of  the  universe 
proves  an  oinnipotent  mind ;  thiit  is,  a  mind  wbos?  will  is  constantly 
attended  with  the  obedience  of  ever)'  crenture  and  being-  Nothing  more 
if  requisite  to  give  a  loundation  to  all  the  articles  of  religion,  nor  i&  tt 
necessary  we  shouM  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  force  and  energy  of  the 
supreme  Being. 
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WTiatever  is  dtsttnct,  is  distinguishable ;  and  wbaterer  ii 
distinguishable,  is  scparabk  bj  the  thought  or  imagtiotioiL 
All  perceptions  are  distincL  They  are,  therefore,  distin- 
guishable, and  separable,  and  may  be  conceived  as  separately 
existent,  and  may  exist  separately,  without  any  contradictioa 
or  absurdity. 

When  I  view  this  table  and  that  chimney,  nothing  J 
present  to  me  but  particular  perceptions,  which  are  of  a 
nature  with  all  the  other  perceptions.     This  is  ihe  do 
of  philosophers.     But  this  table,  which  is  present  to  nae,  \ 
that  chimney,  may  and  do  exist  separately.     This  is 
doctrine  of  the  vulgar,  and  implies  no  contradiction.     Th 
is  no  contradiction,  therefore,  in  extending  the  same  doct 
to  all  the  perceptions. 

In  general*  the  following  reasoning  seems  satisfactory.  AB 
ideas  are  borrow'd  from  preceding  perceptions.  Our  ideas  of 
objects,  therefore,  are  deriv'd  from  that  source.  Consequently 
no  proposition  can  be  intelligible  or  consistent  with  regard  to 
objects,  which  is  not  so  with  regard  to  perceptions.  Bni  'tis 
intelligible  and  consistent  to  say,  that  objects  exist  disdnct 
and  independent,  without  any  common  stmpk  substance  or 
subject  of  inhesion.  This  proposition,  therefore,  can  nef^ 
be  absurd  with  regard  lo  perceptions. 

When  I  turn  my  reflexion  on  mysd/,  I  nei-er  can  percebe 
this  self  without  some  one  or  more  perceptions ;  oor  can 
I  ever  perceive  any  thing  but  the  perceptions.  *Tis  the 
composition  of  these,  therefore,  which  forms  the  self. 

We  can  conceive  a  thinking  being  to  have  either  otatiy  j 
few  perceptions.   Suppose  the  mind  to  be  reduc*d  even  1 
the  life  of  an  oyster.     Suppose  it  to  have  only  one 
ception,  as  of  thirst  or  hunger*     Consider  it  in  that  situati^ 
Do  you  conceive  any  thing    but   merely  that   pcrccpti 
Have  you  any  notion   of  self  or  suhsiance^     If  not, 
addition  of  other  perceptions  can  never  give  you  that  nodon.' 

The  annihilation,  which  some  people  suppose  to  follow 
upon  death,  and  which  entirely  destroys  this  self,  is  nothing 
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but  an  extinction  of  all  particular  perceptions;  love  and 
hatred,  pain  and  pleasure,  thought  and  sensation.  These 
therefore  must  be  the  same  with  self;  since  the  one  cannot 
survive  the  other. 

Is  sfl/  the  same  with  mhstance  ?  If  tl  be,  how  can  that 
question  have  place>  concerning  the  subsistence  of  self,  under 
a  change  of  substance?  If  ihey  be  distinct,  what  is  the 
difference  betwixt  them?  For  my  part,  I  have  a  notion  of 
neither,  when  conceiv'd  distinct  from  particular  perceptions. 

Philosophers  begin  to  be  reconciled  to  the  pnnciple,  thai 
toe  have  no  idea  qf  external  substance^  distinct  from  the  ideas  of 
particular  qualities.  This  must  pave  the  way  for  a  like 
principle  with  regard  to  the  mind,  that  wt  have  no  notion  of 
it,  distinct  from  the  particular  perce/ftions. 

So  far  I  seem  to  be  attended  with  sufficient  evidence*  But 
having  thus  loosen'd  all  our  particular  perceptions,  when  * 
I  proceed  to  explain  the  principle  of  connexion,  which  binds 
ihem  together*  and  makes  us  attribute  to  them  a  real  simpli- 
city and  identity ;  I  am  sensible,  that  my  account  is  very 
defective,  and  that  nothing  but  the  seeming  evidence  of  the 
precedent  reasonings  cou'd  have  induc'd  me  to  receive  it.  If 
perceptions  are  distinct  existences,  they  form  a  whole  only  by 
being  cbnnecTed  together.  But  no  connexionYamTFng  distmcl 
eansleftt'05  ar*^  yvei-  dihicoverable  by  human  understanding. 
We  only  feel  a  connexion  or  determination  of  the  thought,  to ) 
pass  from  one  object  to  another.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  I 
the  thought  jlone^ds  gersonaj_  identity,  wjieji  reflecting  on  j 
lh^jrain_of  past  perceptions,  thatcompose  a  mind,  theldeas 
of  them  are  felt  to 
duce  ^each  oi!ier~  HoweWr  extraordinary  this  conclusion 
may  seem,  it  need  not  surprize  us.  Most  philosophers  seem 
inclined  to  think,  thai  personal  idtiMily  arises  from  conscious- 
ness; and  consciousness  is  nothing  but  a  refleoted  thought 
or  perception.  The  present  philosophy,  iherefore.  has  so  far 
a  promising  aspect.  But  all  my  hopes  vanish,  when  I  come 
*  IJook  I.  page  360. 
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to  explain  the  principles,  that  unite  out  successive  percep- 
tions in  our  thought  or  consciousness.  I  cannot  discover 
any  theory,  which  gives  me  satisfaction  on  this  head. 

In  short  there  are  two  principles,  which  I  cannot  remln 
consistent ;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  renounce  cither  of  them, 
viz.  thai  alt  our  distinct  percepiions  arc  distinci  exit  tenets^  and 
thai  the  mind  mn^er  perceives  any  real  e&nnexi&n  among  distinct 
existences.  Did  our  perceptions  either  inhere  in  something: 
simple  and  individ(ial>  or  did  ihe  mind  perceive  some  rcil 
connexion  among  them,  there  wou'd  be  no  diftkuUy  in  I 
case*  For  my  part,  I  must  plead  ihe  privilege  of  a  seep 
and  confess,  that  this  difficulty  is  too  hard  for  my  und 
standing,  1  pretend  not,  however,  to  pronounce  it  ahsolub 
insuperable.  Others,  perhaps,  or  myself,  upon  more  man 
reflexions,  may  discover  some  hypothesis,  that  will  recon 
those  contradictions. 

I  shall  also  take  this  opportunity  of  confessing  two  other 
errors  of  less  importance,  which  more  mature  reflexion  has 
discovered  to  me  in  my  reasoning.  The  first  may  be  foi 
in  Book  L  page  58.  where  I  say,  that  the  distance  bem 
two  bodies  is  known,  among  other  things,  by  the  ang 
which  the  rays  of  light  flowing  from  the  bodies  make ' 
each  other.  *Tis  certain,  that  these  angles  are  not  knowi 
the  mind,  and  consequently  can  never  discover  the  distan 
The  second  error  may  be  found  in  Book  I.  page  96.  wh 
I  say,  that  two  ideas  of  the  same  object  can  only  be  dififefl 
by  their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity.  I  believe  \ 
are  other  differences  among  ideas,  which  cannot  properly  be 
comprehended  under  these  terms.  Had  T  said,  ihat  two  id 
of  the  same  object  can  only  be  diff'crent  by  iheir  difTei 
/tilings  I  shou'd  have  been  nearer  the  truth. 

There  are  two  error?  of  the  press,  which  affect  the  sen 
and  therefore  the  reader  is  desir'd  to  correct  them.    In  Be 
page  190.  lines  t6,  17,  for  m  the  perception  read  a  percf^ 
In  Book  I.  p.  263,  line  14,  for  moral  read  naturai. 
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A  note  to  Book  I.  page  20,  line  17^/0  the  ftwrti 
(resemblance.) 

*Tis  evident,  that  even  different  simple  ideas  may  have 
a  similarity  or  resemblance  to  each  other  ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, that  the  point  or  circumstance  of  resemblance  shou'd 
be  disUnct  or  separable  from  that  in  which  they  differ. 
B/ue  and  green  are  different  simple  ideas,  but  are  more 
resembling  than  6/ue  and  scar/e/\  tho'  their  perfect  sim- 
plicity excludes  all  possibility  of  separaiioe  or  distinction. 
'Tis  the  same  case  with  particular  sounds,  and  tastes  and 
CToells.  These  admit  of  infinite  resemblances  upon  the 
general  appearajice  and  comparison,  without  having  any 
common  circumstance  the  same.  And  of  this  we  may  be 
certain,  even  fron^  the  very  abstract  terms  smplf  idea.  They 
comprehend  all  simple  ideas  under  them.  These  resemble 
each  other  in  their  simplicity.  And  yet  from  their  very 
naturCj,  which  excludes  all  composition,  this  circumstance, 
in  which  they  resemble,  is  not  distinguishable  nor  separalile 
from  the  rest.  *Tis  the  same  case  with  all  the  degrees  in 
any  quality.  They  are  all  resembling,  and  yet  llie  quality, 
in  any  individual  is  not  distinct  from  the  degree. 


To  he  inserted  in  Book  I.  page  47.  line  4.  after  these  words 
(of  the  present  difficulty.)  heginmng  a  new  paragraph. 

There  are  many  philosophers,  who  refuse  to  assign  any 
standard  of  equatity,  but  assert,  that  'tis  sufficient  to  present 
iwo  objects,  that  are  equal,  in  order  to  give  us  a  just  notion 
of  this  proportion.  All  definitions,  say  they,  are  fruitless, 
without  the  perception  of  such  objects ;  and  where  we  per* 
ceive  such  objects,  we  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  any  defi- 
nition. To  this  reasoning  I  entirely  agree ;  and  assert,  that 
the  only  useful  notion  of  equality,  or  inequality,  is  deriv'd 
from  the  whole  united  appearance  and  the  comparison  of 

rticular  objects.     For  'tis  evident  thai  the  eye,  ^c. 
T  t 
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To  he  imertftd  in  Book  I.  page  53,  line  17*  a/kr  these  1 
(prac  lie  able  or  imaginable.)  lugtnnmg  a  new  paragraph* ' 

To  whatever  side  matheTnaticians  turn,  this  dilemioa  still 
meets  them.     If  they  judge  of  equality,  or  any  other  pro- 
portion, by  the  accurate  and  exact  standard,  viz.  the  enume- 
ration  of  the  minute  indiviiiible  parts,  they  both  employ^t 
standard,  which  is  useless  in  practice,  and  actually  establ^H 
the  indivisibility  of  extension,  which  they  endeavour  to  d^^ 
plode.      Or   if  they    employ,   as   is   usual,   the   inacctirjUc 
standard,  deriv'd  from  a  comparison  of  objects,  upon  dicir 
general  appearance,  corrected  by  measuring  and  juxta 
tion ;  their  first  principles,  tho'  certain  and  infallible,  arc 
coarse  to  afford  any  such   subtile  inferences  as  they  cotn^ 
monly  draw  from  them.    The  first  principles  are  founded  00 
the  imagination  and  senses :  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
never  go  beyond,  much  less  contradict  these  faculties* 


A  note  to  Book  L  page  64*  line  19.  to  these  words  (impre 
and  ideas.) 

As  long  as  we  confine  our  speculations  to  the  apptara 
of  objects  to  our  senses,  without  entering  into  disquisitw 
concerning  their  real  nature  and  operations,  we  are  safe  frt 
all  difficulties,  and  can  never  be  embarrass'd  by  aDy  quest! 
Thus,  if  it  be  ask'd,  if  the  invisible  and  intangible  distan 
interpos'd  betwixt  two  objects,  be  something  or  nothing: 
'Tis  easy  to  answer,  that  it  is  something,  viz.  a  property  j 
the  objects,  which  affect  the  senses  after  such  a  particu 
manner.     If  it  be  ask'd,  whether  two  objects,  having 
a  distance  betwixt  them,  touch  or  not :  It  may  be  answe 
that  this  depends  upon  the  definition  of  the  word,  touch. 
objects  be  said  to  touch,  when  there  is  nothing  sensille  inter- 
pos'd betwixt  them,  these  objects  touch:  If  objects  be  ^id  J 
touch,  when  their  images  strike  contiguous  parts  of  the 
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and  when  the  hand  /eeh  both  objects  successively  wiihoui 
any  inierpos'd  motion,  these  objects  tlo  not  touch.  The 
appearances  of  objects  to  our  senses  arc  all  consistent ;  and 
no  difficulties  can  ever  arise,  but  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
terms  we  make  use  of. 

If  we  carry  our  enquiry  beyond  the  appearances  of  objects 
to  the  senses,  I  am  afraid,  that  most  of  our  conclusions 
will  be  full  of  scepticism  and  uncertainty,  Thus  if  it  be  ask'd, 
whether  or  not  the  invisible  and  intangible  distance  be  always 
full  of  body,  or  of  something  that  by  an  improvement  of  our 
organs  might  become  visible  or  tangible,  I  must  acknowledge, 
that  I  find  no  very  decisive  arguments  on  cither  side ;  tho* 
i  am  inclined  to  the  contrary  opinion,  as  being  more  suitable 
to  vulgar  and  popular  notions.  If  Ihe  Nftvtonian  philosophy 
be  rightly  understood,  it  will  be  found  to  mean  no  more. 
A  vacuum  is  asserted ;  That  is»  bodies  are  said  to  be  plac'd 
after  such  a  manner,  as  to  receive  bodies  betwixt  them, 
without  impulsion  or  penetration*  The  real  nature  of  this 
position  of  bodies  is  unknown.  We  are  only  acquainted  with 
its  effects  on  the  senses,  and  its  power  of  receiving  body. 
Nothing  is  more  suitable  to  that  philosophy,  than  a  modest 
scepticism  to  a  certain  degree,  and  a  fair  confession  of 
ignorance  in  subjects,  that  exceed  all  human  capacity. 
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Explanation  qf  signs  usid* 

[Methods]^  [Wollistoa]— words  are  placed  in  square  brackets  which 
ftfe  not  actually  used  by  the  author:  thus  WoUa&ton  is  not  referred  to 
by  name. 

a6  f.  ^  page  26  and  following  pages. 

The  references  have  been  grouped  under  sections  and  sub-»ectioni 
simply  for  convex  lenec  of  refercuce  :  I  he  sections  do  not  correspond  to 
auy  divlsiQus  in  the  Treatise,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  Hume's  own 
sections* 


Abilitiea^  natural — 606  t\  distinguished  from  montl  virtues  (q.  v*) 
because  invariable  by  art  or  praise^  and  so  naturally  neglected  by 
politidans,  609. 

Abttnujt — ideas,  17  f.;  abstraction  does  not  invoke  separation,  18,  43; 
illustration  from  idea  of  space,  34 ;  and  time,  55 ;  abstract  idea  of 
power,  161  ;  of  existence,  633. 

Acoeiiaion — ^aud  property,  509  f. 

Accidonts— fiction  of,  332. 

Action — thought  cannot  be  described  as  an  action  any  more  than  as 
a  modiricalion  of  the  ioul,  245-6  cf  633-3J ;  internal  actions 
opposed  to  extcnml  obje-t>,  465  ;  all  actions  artificial^  475. 

Aiitiona — and  truth  ;  actions  *  original  facts  and  realities  complete  in 
ihen^elves,'  and  '  cannot  be  pronounced  either  tme  or  false,  nor  be 
either  contrary  or  conformable  to  reason/  458  (cf.  415);  except  in 
an  improper  sense  as  obliquely  caused  by  or  causing  a  fdsc  judg- 
ment, 459, 

Actiona— and  will  {v.  IVill^  iWr^jj/Y)')— constant  union  between  motives 
and  aclions  produces  inference  fiom  one  to  the  other^  in  spite  of  the 
acknowledged  capriciousness  of  human  actions^  401  f.,  411,  633-5 
(ct  575) ;  necessity  of  any  action  not  a  quality  in  the  agent,  but 
a  determination  of  the  mind  of  a  spectator^  4X>S;  actions  more 
voluntar>'  than  judgmeati,  but  wc  have  no  moie  lit^crty  in  the  one 
than  in  tJie  other,  6oq. 
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▲otlons^merit  of,  ooly  exisU  wo  hr  mm  they  prcweed  kom  i 

coo&taDt  und  dntMe  m  m  mm,  from  «  chtimcter,  MoA  tlm  feqibcs 
the  doctnn^orneccssity,  41 1 ,  575  cl  633) ;  only  ck&fsctet  tud acbeB 
capable  of  c:xdtmg  the  pecoliar  pleasure  whicb  b  csiled  irtrtHCf  471; 

*  when  wc  praise  nny  actions  we  regard  only  the  maima  that  l*^' 
duced  Ihem ;  *  '  actions  are  only  signs  of  certain  pcioc^lci  in  tit 
mind  and  temper/  the  external  performance  has  do  mertl,  477 ;  vc 
blame  a  roan  for  not  doing  an  action,  as  not  being  iaflaotced  I7 
the  p(pper  motive  of  that  action,  477  ;  '  the  6rst  rirtuottf  iMti«r 
which  bestow»  a  merit  on  any  action  can  never  be  a^ regard  to  the 
virtue  of  that  action,'  478;  *no  action  can  be  virtooos  of  morall; 
good  miles»  there  i&  in  human  natme  some  mottre  to  pvodacr  it 
distinct  from  the  sense  of  its  morality/  479 ;  Intention  in  the  agcni 
necessary  to  morality  in  the  action^  461  and  m. 

Agent— necessity  of  an  action  no  quality  in  the  agent,  406  (ct  63J}; 
intention  in  the  ogenti  461. 

[A^reoment]— method  of,  joOj  301,  31  ]« 

Allegiance— 1\  Govemmeni^  539  f- 

Ambition— an  inferior  species  of,  300. 

AnalogT^ — a  third  kind  of  probability,  14^,  *^(  ,  v^ds  ui 
perience,  io<) ;  feeling  of  belief  can  only  be  explained  by 
with  other  feelings,  634. 

Anoient — philosophy »  319  f.  * 

An«er— and  benevolence,  366  ;  not  all  angry  passions  viciowa : 
in  form  of  cruelty,  605, 

Animala^reason  of,  inferred  from  resemblance  of  thdx  acticms  to  { 
own,  176;  man  superior  to  animals  chiefly  from  inprnority  of  1 
rea&on,  316,  610;  theories  of  mind  to  be  tested  by  their  power  I 
explaining  actions  of  mind  in  animals  and  children  and 
jDeople^  177  !cf.  3^5) ;  ordinary  actions  of,  imply  mference  baaed  i 
experience  and  belief,  178;  idenlily  which  we  attribute  to  mind] 
man  like  that  which  wc  attribatc  to  plants  and  animals,   153 

*  sympathy  of  parts*  of  animals  to  a  common  end,  357;  \ait\t  1 
humility  of,  334,  doc  to  same  causes  as  in  men,  326,  317 ;  have  j 
sense  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  incapable  of  relations  of  right 
pro^^erty,  316 ;  symi>athy  observ^able  through  whole  animal  ere 
5<^il»  30  i  lo^c  and  hatred  of,  397  \  little  sutccpiible  of  ph 
or  pains  of  imaginationi  397  ;   [tossess  will  and  direct  pajalo 
same  way  as  men,  448  ;  nnimals  have  no  morality,  therefore  molality 
cannot  consist  in  a  relation  :  illustration  from  incest,  468. 

AppearanOA—and  existence  and  reality  are  for  the  senses  identical*  iSSf.; 
all  sensations  are  felt   by  the  mind  as  they  really  are*  i39« 
actions  and  sensations  of  the  mind  must  necessarily  appear  in  cv 
|)articulai  what  they  are  and  be  what  they  apj^ear,*  190  {tr_^5^.  4t 
5i$i,  6o3,63J>  \  the  distinction  between  appearance  and  >  111 

to  imagination,  193  f.;  m^c  could  have  no  language  or 
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*did  we  not  correct  the  momentary  appearance  of  things  and  over- 
look our  present  situation,'  58a ;  the  appearance  of  objects  to  the 
senses  requires  to  be  continually  corrected  by  rcflciion,  603,  and 
by  general  rules  framed  by  the  Qoderstandmg,  633, 

▲  priori — a  priori  anything  may  be  produced  by  anything,  247 ;  no 
cooaeaion  necessary  a  priori^  466  ;  a  priori  argument  about  modesty, 

Argmnenta — long»  reduce  proofs  to  probabilities  by  diroinishlng 
vivacity,  144 ;  except  in  history  where  the  links  are  of  the  same 
kind,  146. 

Artiilce — political,  not  the  sole  caase  of  the  distinctions  we  make 
between  vice  and  virtue,  500,  511,  533,  578. 

Artii3cial— opposed  to*  natural'  in  case  of  education,  117,  and  justice,  310 
(cf.  474  f.)  ;  artificial  =  result  of  design  and  intention ;  hence  all  actions 
artificial^  475,  529;  =^  result  of  intervention  of  thought  or  reflexion, 
484;  artificer  a  remedy  provided  by  Nature  in  tlie  judgment  and 
nnderstaiiding  for  what  is  irregular  and  incommodious  in  the 
L  afTections,  489,  496  ;  artilicia]  opposed  to  natural  virtues,  475,  577^ 
I5S0;  though  justice  arises  artificially  yet  it  does  so  necessarily,  and 
is  not  arbitrary,  483-4  ;  the  three  fundamental  laws  of  Nature*  how* 
ever  necessary,  are  entirely  arliBcial,  516  \  though  justice  be  artifidal* 
the  sense  of  it^  morality  b  natural,  619, 

Aaaent— to  any  opinion  depend*  entirely  00  a  felt  strdng  propensity  to 
consider  anything  strongly  in  a  particnlar  light,  265  {v.  Biluf^ 
SctpHcum). 

Aaaooiation — of  ideas,  by  imagination  guided  by  certain  principles  or 
qualities  of  ideas,  viz.  Resemblance,  contiguity,  atid  causation,  1 1  f., 
though  these  are  not  the  infallible  nor  the  sole  causes  of  a  union 
among  ideas,  92  ;  impressions  associated  only  by  resemblance,  ^83; 
a&iociation  of  ideas  gives  rise  to  no  new  impies^jion,  and  so  to  no 
pa<)Sion,  305,  but  it  as:»isls  the  passions  by  forwarding  the  transition 
between  related  impressions,  306  ;  the  associations  between  ideas 
and  impressions  assist  one  another,  2S4,  as  in  the  double  relations 
of  impressions  and  ideas  in  pride,  2b6  ;  association  =  attraction,  389; 
physiological  explanation  of,  60;  complex  ideas  called  relations) 
modes,  and  substances,  the  reiolt  of  association,  13  ;  succession  to 
property  assisted  by  it,  513;  probability  or  presumption  the  result 
of  imperfect  association,  130. 

Atheiam —Spinoza's,  the  same  as  the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality, 
indivisibility^  and  simplicity  of  a  thinking  subslaitce,  240  f,,  244, 

Attjfaotion— mentAl,  compared  to  natural:  its  causes  inexplicable^  13. 


Barrow— dt.  46. 

Beauty— pleasiue  not  only  ii>  ntccssary  nttendant,   bol  its  essence: 
nothing   but  a  lotm  which  produces  pteaaurc,   299;    natural   and 
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moral,  300 ;  can  there  be  n  rij^hl  or  a  wrong  Uite  in  beauty? ' 
involuntary,  608 ;  derived  from  sympathy,  364 ;  sense  of,  po 
by  sympalhy  with  Ibe  plcaaure  of  a  possessor  in  bis 
bcnce  we  find  beauty  in  cver^'thing  useful^  576 ;  but  a  thing  is  still 
beautiful  though  actually  useful  to  uobody,  584;  aentimcotf  of 
beauty  like  those  of  moraU  Arise  either  immediately  from  *  the  ineie 
species  and  appeRronce '  or  from  leflcxion  on  the  tendency  of  Uiingl 
to  produce  happiness,  590. 
Belief  {v.  Saptii  ism), 

§  1.  The  vivacity  of  a  perception,  86 ;  a  strong  and  steady  con* 
ceptioD  of  any  ideai  g7  Uf  101^  105,  1 16,  119;  '  vivacity'  di&tiagoiahed 
from  *  clearness/  since  there  is  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  object  ia 
disbelief  ai  in  belief,  but  in  belief  the  idea  h  conceived  io  a  diSottt 
manner^  96  ;  the  force  or  strength  of  an  idea  diitingntshed  from  the 
agitation  it  produces  in  the  mind  ;  hence  the  difference  between 
poetry  and  history,  631  (cf.  419)  ;  vivacity  not  the  only  difliEieoce 
iietwcen  ideas:  ideas  really  feel  different  636  (cf.  619;';  %*iiradty|~ 
impression  not  the  test  of  truth  nor  the  only  source  of  belief,  l\ 
{44;  tlms  philosophical  differs  from  nnphilosophical  profa 
because  it  corrects  vivacity  by  reflexion  and  general  rules,  I4C 

631. 

g  2,  Is  a  lively  idea  produced  by  a  relation  to  a  present  ini' 
pretsion^  93,  97,  98,  209,  626,  which  relation  is  produced  by  CiislMi« 
102 ;  belief  arises  only  from  causation,  not  from  rcsembluice  tod 
contiguity,  107,  though  as^iisted  by  tbeir  presence  and  weakened  by 
their  absence,  1 1 3. 

g  3.  Belief  weakened  by  a  long  argument,  144;  this  a  remedy  of 
bcepticiim,  186  (cf.  218),  268;  exoeptioa  in  case  of  history,  1 46,  and 
morals,  owing  to  their  peculiar  interest,  455 ;  imperfect  belief  the 
direct  result  of  on  imperfect  habit  or  the  indirect  result  of  a  divided 
perfect  habit,  1 33  f. ;  belief  which  attends  prot>ability  a  cOQi|>outt 
effect,  137;  unphilosophical  probabiliiy,  146  f. 

g  4.  Belief  ill  existence  of  an  object  which  an^^s  from  reUtioii| 
cause  and  effect  is  no  new  idea  attached  to  the  simple  coaceptiou  { 
the  object,  633  (cf,  64  f.) ;  (a)  it  is  not  the  idea  of  eaistence  all 
to  the  idea  of  the  object,  for  we  have  no  abstract  idea  of  eaatCBO^ 
613 ;  \^b)  it  is  not  an  idea  at  all :  if  it  were,  a  man  could  bdkve 
what  be  pleased,  since  the  mind  has  the  command  over  all  its  ideaa, 
634  (cC  164)  ^  belief  is  *  merely  a  certain  fceHhg  or  sentiment '  wliii 
depends  not  ou  ihe  will,  and  which  alone  distinguishes  fact  from  fan 
624,  153  ;  it  is  more  properly  an  act  of  the  sensitive  tlian  of  \ 
cogitative  part  of  our  natures,  183  tcf.  103  ,  and  is  not  a  simple  \ 
of  thought,  1 84.  But  it  is  not  a  feeling  or  impressioti  disting 
Irom  the  conception,  for  («)  there  is  no  distinct  impt«Kia 
attends  every  diiiijicL  conception  of  matter  of  fact,  6J5  ;  ^hf\ 
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idea  accoimts  for  everything;  {c)  the  cause  of  the  firm  conception 
explaios  all  there  is  to  be  explained,  6a6 ;  {d)  the  influence  of  a 
firm  conception  on  the  pa&sioiis  accounts  for  all  efiects  of  l^eliefj, 
635  icL  119)  ;  the  feeling  which  distinguishes  belief  from  conception 
is  only  a  6nxicr  conception,  617  ;  vagueness  of  term&,  force,  vivacity, 
solidily,  firtnnessi  steadiness,  6jij. 

§6.  Belief  in  existence  of  body  (q.v,)^  187;  continued  ed*tenoc 
of  perceptions  not  only  suppo^^ed  but  believed,  aoy;  belief  whether 
in  senses  and  imagination  or  in  rca:3on  never  juititiable;  carelesme&s 
and  inattention  the  only  remedy  for  sceptical  doubti  318  ^ct  186, 
j68,  146,  63J> 

§  6.  Influence  of  belief  on  the  passions,  119*  635,  on  Imagination, 
e.g.  in  poetry,  no;  reaction  of  imaginalion  on  belief,  12%, 
BenevolonoB, 

§1.  A  calm  deure  of  passion,  417;  'sirietly  speaking,  produces 
good  and  evil,  and  proceeds  not  from  them/  439, 

S  S.  Conjoined  ivith  love  by  tlie  '  uHginal  constitution  of  the 
mind/  by  *  nature/  by  an  arbtirary  and  original  instinct :  but  "  ab- 
Ktractedly  cousldered  *  this  corjunction  is  not  necessary ;  there  is 
uo  contradiction  in  supposing  love  joined  to  a  desire  of  producing 
misery,  368;  an  instinct  originally  implanted  in  our  natures  like 
love  of  life  and  kindness  to  children^  417,  439. 

§  3.  *  No  such  pa:>^iou  in  human  minds  as  a  love  of  mankind 
merely  as  such/ 481  \  man  in  general  not  the  cause  but  the  object  of 
love  and  hatred,  48;;  public  benevolence  not  the  original  motive 
to  justice,  480,  nor  private  benevolence,  482;  'strong  extensive 
benevolence '  would  icndcr  justice  onncoessary,  495 ;  we  must  only 
expect  a  man  to  be  useful  in  his  own  sphere,  601. 

§  1.  The  merit  of  benevolence  depends  on  our  possession  of  a 
fixed  unalterable  standard  by  which  we  praise  and  blame,  603  ;  love 
immediately  agreeable  and  hatred  painful  to  the  pcrion  actuated  by 
it,  hence  we  praise  tlic  passion  which  partakes  of  the  former  and 
blame  that  which  partakes  of  Uie  latter,  604 ;  the  transition  from 
love  to  love  peculiarly  easy,  hence  the  |»ec«li.iT  merit  of  benevolence 
in  all  its  shapes  and  appearances,  605  ;  not  praised  from  prospect  of 
advantage  to  self  or  others,  604. 
Berkeley— theory  of  abstjact  idea-s  17. 
Body. 

§  1.  lis  real  nature  undiicoverablc,  only  its  external  properties 
know  able,  64;  power  and  necessity  not  qualities  of  bodies  but  of 
perceptions,  166. 

§  2.  A.  *  'Tis  vain  to  enquire  whether  there  be  body  or  not :  that 
is  a  point  we  must  take  for  granted  in  all  our  reasonings/  187.  But 
why  do  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  body  ?  i,  e.  (a)  why  do  wc 
attribute  continued   existence  to  perceptions  when  they  are  not 
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present  to  the  senses?  (A)  why  do  wc  suppose  them  lo  hate  10 
existence  distinct  from  the  nund  and  perception?  'the  ootm  ^ 
external  existence  when  taken  for  something  specifically  diffetot 
from  oar  perceptions'  is  absnid,  188  (cf.  66  L).  The  senies  en 
never  £tve  me  to  the  opinion  of  a  c&Htinutd  and  disiitut  ixistfn,i, 
189-193;  nor  the  reason:  therefore  Imagination  must  be  tk 
source,  193  ;  it  is  only  to  certain  perceptions  we  attribute  cdndnaed 
existence,  191,  and  we  do  so  not  because  o(  thdr  inToltinltn> 
ness  and  vivacity  bat  because  of  their  peculiar  constancy  ind 
coherence^  194-197;  confusing  coherence  with  continuance,  \^ 
and  constancy  or  resembbnce  at  different  times  with  identity,  199^ 
304  J  ^pporting  this  by  the  further  supposition  of  distinct  existence. 
i05 ;  a  supposidon  which  does  not  imply  any  contradiction  to  the 
nature  of  the  mtnd  and  which  we  believe,  209 ;  though  it  is  cootnty 
to  the  plainest  experience,  a  10. 

B.  To  avoid  thi&  diflicalty  philosophers  distinct 5 h  S^tvetmptf* 
cepHons  and  objects^  which  view  retains  all  the  difficuUies  of  the 
vulgar  viewj  together  with  some  peculiar  to  itself,  2m*iij;  it 
ascribes  the  interruption  to  perceptions,  the  continuance  to  ob}ects« 
315;  'tis  impossible  upon  any  system  to  defend  eiiher  our  nnde;< 
standing  or  our  senses— either  to  accept  or  reject  the  continued  ud 
distinct  existence  of  perceptions,  that  is,  of  body,  a  18, 

C  Our  idea  of  a  body  admitted  to  be  nothing  but  a  cotlecttoo  of 
sensible  qualities  which  we  hud  constantly  united,  and  this  conpoaod 
we  regard  as  simple  and  identical,  though  its  composition  cootrt' 
diets  its  simplicity  and  its  variation  its  identity^  319;  to  avoid  thes^ 
contradictions  imagination  has  feigned  an  unknown,  in^'isiblff  v*S. 
unintelligible  something  called  suhstatue  or  matter,  220;  but  *e»tnr 
<|uality  being  a  distinct  thing  fiom  another,  may  be  conceived  to  exist 
apart,  and  may  exist  apart,  not  only  from  every  other  quality,  but 
from  that  unintelligible  chimera  of  a  substance/  au ;  "the  whoU 
H)'5tem  is  entirely  incomprehensible,  and  yet  is  derived  from  principles 
as  natural  as  any  of  those  above-explained/  aai. 

§  3.  The  modern  philosophy  by  its  distinction  between  primosy^ 
and  secondary  qualititSj  instead  of  explaining  the  operations  of 
external  objects  annihilates  them  and  reduces  us  to  the  most  ex* 
travagant  scepticism  concerning  them,  aaS;  if  colours,  tonndSt  etc. 
be  merely  perceptions,  there  remains  nothing  which  can  oiford  ui  1 
jnst  and  consistent  idea  of  body,  319  (ct  19a) ;  there  is  no  impfessAua 
from  which  the  idea  of  body  can  be  derived — not  touch,  '  for  tho 
bodies  are  felt  by  means  of  their  solidity,  yet  the  feeling  is  qii 
a  different  thing  from  the  solidity,  and  they  have  not  the 
resemblance  to  each  other,*  330;  there  is  a  direct  oppoaitioa  I 
tween  arguments  from  cause  and  effect  and  arguments  which  1 
us  of  the  continued  and  independent  exisleuce  of  body,  331  (d.  \ 
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fmssions*  to  be  distinguished  from  weak,  419  (cf.  631),  coo- 
founded  with  reason,  ^17,  437  (cf.  5S3). 
D«rteti&ii — argument  on  power  or  elSicacf,  159;   ugtinient  to  God, 

160. 

§  X.  Impre&sioas  tlie  cfluse  of  ideas  because  constautly  coDJoined 
with  and  prior  to  them,  5 ;  one  object  the  cause  of  anoUier  when  it 
produces  either  the  actions  and  motion*  or  the  existence  of  the  other, 
or  when  it  has  a  power  of  producing  it,  ta  (cf  171 1. 

§  2<  Canse  and  eflect  a  quality  of  ideas  producing  association,  It, 
loi ;  causation  associates  ideas  but  not  impressions,  2S3;  a  naiutaJ 
aj  well  as  a  philoiopkical  relation ^  15,  94 ;  dctini lions  of  cause  as  a 
nahuml  and  philosophical  relation,  170^  property  a  particular  species 
ol  camatioQ,  310^  506. 

g  S.  Caosacion  a  relatioo  which  b  a  source  of  probability  (cC  1 34, 
153)  discovered  by  reasoning,  because  '  the  mind  goes  beyond  what 
i%  immediately  present  to  the  senses,'  73  (c£  IC3, 141) ;  it  is  the  only 
fetation  which  '  informs  us  of  existences  and  objects,  which  we  do  not 
see  or  feel/  74. 

1 4.  The  origin  of  our  ideas  of  causation  tf^be  found  in  some  im- 
pTKsions,  74  (cf.  165);  but  there  is  'no  one  quality  which  nnirer- 
sally  belongs  to  all  beings  and  gives  them  a  title*  to  be  called 
causes :  therefore  the  idea  must  be  derived  from  some  relation 
among  objects,  75 ;  now  the  relations  of  contiguity  (cf.  100)  and  suc- 
cession in  time  are  essential  to  that  of  cattsatioo,  76  (bet  relation  of 
eausation  exists  between  taste  or  smell  and  colour  of  a  fruit  becau^ 
they  are  inseparable,  though  coexistent  in  general  and  also  cotempo- 
faneous  in  their  appearance  in  the  mind,  137,  338) ;  also  the  relation 
of  *  necessary  connexion/  'for  an  object  may  be  contiguous  and  prior 
lo  another  without  t)cing  considered  as  its  cause/  77  (cf.  87  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  discover  directly  the  impression  from  which  the  idea 
of  necessary  connexion  is  derived,  77^ 

%  5*  [I^w  of  Causation.]  So  we  ask  indirectly  («)  why  a  came  h 
always  necessary,  l  c,  *  why  it  is  necessary  that  everything  who^ 
existence  has  a  beginning  should  also  have  a  cause/  78  f.,  157  {cf.  1 7  3  1 ; 
this  is  neither  intuitively  nor  demonstratively  certain,  79 ;  it  is  not 
cantradiclory  or  absurd  to  separate  the  idea  of  a  cause  ^om  that  of 
a  beginning  of  existence,  So;  weakness  of  Hobbes'  and  Clarke's 
deinonslratton  of  necessity  of  a  cause.  So,  of  Locked  argunicnt> 
81,  of  the  argument  from  cause  and  effect  being  correlative,  8a  ;  this 
opinion  therefore  based  on  *  observation  and  experience/  8a  ;  this 
letds  to  the  further  question  {&)  *  why  we  conclude  that  such  pdir* 
ilor  causes  have  such  particular  effects,  and  why  we  form  an 
eucfr  from  one  to  the  other/  82. 

€.  A.   The  ariMinienl  from  effect  to  cause  requires  sotnewherc 
in  impres^ioi'  memory^  83  (cf.  97),  or  of  the  tmagiaa> 


....    .«-,     lijy,    *;,.->     ,     L/ui 

any  new  iiica  such  ns  nc 
inlercncc :  dots  this  infc 

B.  LUniformity  of  N.i 
impression  to  idea  doi.-a  n 
tliat  would  require  the  p 
thcU  the  future  will  rese. 
demonstratively,   S9,  nor 
assumes  the  principle,  90  < 
inference  by  arguments  fri 
arguments  cither  circular  ( 
\\  hen  experience  has  inforn 
\  objects  *  'tis  impossible  for 

'  we  should  extend  that  expc 

•  which  have  fallen  under  oui 

)  O.  The  inference  then  dej 

the  fancy  by  three  general 
contiguity,  100  (cf.  168);  a 
=^' habitual  union  in  the  i 
natural  relation  is  the  basis 
94,  cf.  II,  15,  loi,  170  \y.  § 
J5  7.  A,  [Belief.]  The  coi 
effect  is  a  belief  .<|.  v.)  in  t 
same  as  the  idea  of  the  obje* 
<J^  cf.  34,  37,  153,  6i3);  1 
vivacity':  a  beliefs*  a  live! 
j)re*ent  impression '  by  mean 
coinmuuicalirwr  t^»  =•    -  ' 
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J.  in  discavering  a  p«rtieti1ttT  t*n«s«  by  one  experiment,  104:  but  in 
Uus  caie  custom  has  already  established  the  principle  *  that  like 
objects  placed  in  like  circumstances  will  always  produce  like  effecU  * 
(cf,  89,  90, 134%  and  this  habitcal  principle  'comprehends '  the  con- 
nexioQ  of  the  ideas  which  is  not  habitnal  after  one  experiment,  105. 

C.  Be/te/ arises  only  from  causatio*i^  107;  custom  and  the  rela- 
ttoD  of  cause  and  efTect  give  our  ideas  as  much  reality  ai  those  of 
the  memory  and  senses— indeed,  realities  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  objects  of  the  memory  and  the  senses,  and  the  objects  of 
the  judgment,  e,  jj,  the  idea  of  Rome,  108 ;  the  effect  of  the  relations 
of  contiguity  and  resemblance  when  single  is  tmcertaini  for  they  can 
be  feigneil  arbitrarily  and  are  subject  to  caprice,  whereas  custom  is 
unchangeable  and  irresistible,  109;  in  arguments  from  cause  and 
effect  we  employ  principles  of  imagination,  which  are  permanent, 
irresistible,  and  imi verbal ,  325  (cf.  231,  267)  ;  the  objects  presented 
by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  are  *  fixed  and  unalterable/  the 
mind  cannot  hesitate  or  choose  the  idea  to  which  it  shall  pass  from 
a  given  impression,  no  (cf.  175,  461  «,  504)  ;  still  resemblance  and 
contiguity  augment  the  vivacity  of  any  conception,  1 1 1  f, ;  the  want 
of  resemblance  especially  weakens  belief  and  overthrows  what  custom 
has  established^  114. 

D.  Two  kinds  ofcusffim,  q.v.  one  indirectly  giving  vivacity  to  on 
idea  by  producing  an  easy  transition  from  an  impression,  the  other 
directly  introducing  a  lively  idea  hito  the  mind  and  so  producing 
belief,  115;  this  done  by  education,  1  [6,  whichr  however,  is  an  arti- 
ficial and  not  a  natural  cause,  and  so  not  regarded  by  philosophers  as 
an  adequate  ground  of  belieff  *  though  in  reality  it  be  built  on  almost 
the  same  foundation  of  custom  and  repetition  as  our  reasonings  from 
causes  uid  effects,'  1 1 7  (cf.  145  f,)  \  education  *  a  fallacious  ground  of 
assent  to  any  opinion,'  u8. 

S.  Reasoning  from  causation  is  able  to  operate  on  our  will  and 
passions  (q.  v.),  1 19;  as  h»cUcf  excites  the  passions  so  the  passions 
excite  belief,  120 ;  a  lively  imagination^  madness,  and  folly  influence 
the  judgment  and  produce  belief  by  enlivening  the  ideas  just  as 
completely  as  inference  and  sensation,  125;  causation  where  united 
with  contiguity  and  resemblance  produces  sympathy,  318,  320;  an 
action  '  obliqiiely '  caused  by  a  judgment,  459 ;  reason  can  never 
cause  a  passion  but  is  perfectly  inert  and  inactive,  458^  415*416  (cf. 
103'). 

§  8.  [Probability.]  A.  Arguments  from  cause  and  effect  not 
probable  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  since  they  arc  free  from 
doubt  and  uncertainty  though  based  on  experience,  124;  two  kinds 
of  probability,  one  founded  on  chance,  the  other  on  causes,  134. 

B  Chatici,  the  negation  of  cause,  =  total  indifference  or  absence  of 
detCLiuination  in  thought;  alt  chances  equal,  135;  the  calculation  or 
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combination  of  chances  implies  a  miicuirie  of  causes 
chances,  i  a6 ;  the  question, '  how  is  a  thing  probable?*  «tlie  < 
'  wlictt  is  the  eH'ect  00  the  mind  of  a  superior  number  of  eqcai 
chances?  *  137 ;  the  vivacity  of  thought  or  the  ckriginal  impolie  Ifi 
come  to  a  condusion  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  impuUes,  snd  t^ 
probability  of  chances  is  the  victory  of  one  combinalioo  of  these 
separate  impulses  over  all  others,  139;*  what  the  vulgar  call  chance 
is  nothing  but  a  sfcref  and  concealed  caused  1 30, 

O*  1.  /Vi7^a^/7jVy  ^i-fl(^«  =  (a J  imperfect  ex pericnoe—Le.t  lubit 
of  transition  not  yet  complete^  {b)  assurance  modified  by  contiaricty  in 
experience,  (f)  oncertaiiity  or  contrariety  of  events  not  due  to  coeitin- 
gency  in  the  causes  but  to  the  stent  opemiion  of  e&HirA^y  tams^s, 
'  iince  the  connexion  between  all  causes  and  effects  is  equally  ncce*' 
sary/  <33  (cf.  404,461  n) ;  this  contrariety  results  in  a  hesitating  beiirt 
(a)  by  weakeiiLQg  our  habit  of  transition^  153  ;  {p)  iDdirectly*  h} 
'  dividing  and  afterwards  joirung  in  different  part*  that  pcifect  hAtnt 
which  makes  oa  conclude  that  instances  of  which  we  have 
perience  must  necessarily  reseniblc  those  of  which  we  have,*  135  ( 
105) ;  probability '  a  superior  vi racily  arising  from  the  concu 
a  superior  number  of  views,'  137  ;  it  is  thai  amount  of  vivacity  1 
remains  when  you  have  subtracted  the  vivacity  prcxluo^d  by  I 
inferior  number  of  exjierimcnts  from  that  which  is  prodttced  f 
a  superior  number,  138. 

ii.  Two  great  principles  of  all  arguments  from  caiisalioii^  ( 
object  in  itself  can  afford  a  reason  for  drawing  a  conclusion  bey 
it,  {d)  constant  conjunction  of  objects  affords  us  no  reason  foi  drtw 
an  inference  concerning  any  objects  beyond  those  of  which  we  J 
experience,  159;  the  belief  that  a  certain  future  event  will  occof 
derived  from  an  operation  of  the  fancy  which  extracts  igom  tbe 
balance  of  txperiments  a  single  lively  idea,  140;  but  a  folinitMy 
repetition  of  experiments  does  not  produce  this  lively  idea  tJoee 
'  these  separate  acts  of  the  mind  are  not  united  by  any  commoii  ot^ect 
producing  them/  140,  cL  xxii,  xxiit;  the  minute  diffcrencei  in  pro- 
babilities not  felt,  e,  g.  the  difference  between  ninety- nine  amd  oae 
hundred  experiments:  our  preference  of  the  greater  number  baited  on 
general  rules ^  141,  cf  146,  173  (but  cf.  103). 

iit.  Anahgy^  a  third  kind  of  probability  of  causes^  where  the 
resemblance  of  the  present  object  to  one  of  the  objects  conjoined  is 
weak,  and  the  trnnsition  correspondingly  weak,  142. 

D,  UnphUoiOphkal prol^iHiy  ^  ^^^  diminished  a^urance resulting 
from  a  diminished  vivacity  of  the  related  impression  owing  to  time 
or  distance ;  such  difference  in  degree  of  evidence  not  admitted  as 
solid  or  legitimate,  otherwise  the  force  of  an  argument  would  vary 
from  day  to  day,  143  ;  we  arc  also  the  victims  of  such  probability 
when  \P)  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  mtire  inBuenced  by  a  reveot  than 
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a  remote  experiment,  145  ;  {c)  by  a  short  and  simple  argument  iban 
by  ^  long  ftnd  complicated  one,  144  (cf.  185);  (d)  when  we  are  preju- 
diced and  led  into  analogical  reasoning  by  general  rules,  nfii,i  does 
belief  thus  '  consist  only  in  a  certain  vivacity  conveyed  from  an 
original  impression,*  or  is  it  something  different  from  that  viva- 
city ?  145  (cf.  §  7  A,  B.)  ;  [legitimate  belief-  vivadty  justified  by 
reflexion  and  f^etuftil  rttUs^  146  f,  (cf.  173)]  though  general  rules  give 
rise  to  prejudice  and  false  reasoning  yet  they  arc  their  only  remedy* 
for  by  general  rules  we  distinguish  in  an  antecedent  between  essential 
and  euddental  circumstances :  this  distinction  generally  attributed  to 
the  judgment  and  the  confusion  to  the  imagination,  though  both 
judgment  and  imagination  are  the  slaves  of  custom,  149  ;  *  when  we 
Bnd  that  an  effect  can  be  produced  without  the  concurrence  of  any 
particular  circumstance,  we  conclude  that  that  circumstance  makes 
not  a  part  of  the  efficacious  cau>e>  how  ever  frequently  conjoijied  with 
it/  149  (cf.  87,  24S). 

S.  The  several  degrees  of  assurance  or  belief  are  (a)  that  of*  know- 
ledge' or  *  demonstration/  \d)  thatofmcmory,  (f)  that  of 'judgment,' 
derived  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  arising  from  perfectly 
constant  conjunction  of  two  objects  and  exact  resemblance  of  the 
present  object  to  one  of  them,  153;  (^0  that  of  probability,  in  all 
cases  of  wblch  there  is  less  vivacity,  for  whatever  reason  it  may  be, 
and  so  less  assurancej  154  (cf.  §  7). 

§  9,  [Idea  of  necessary  connexion  or  Power,  1,^5  f.] 

A*  The  idea  0/  fower  or  efficacy  not  derived  from  reason  nor  any 
single  experience,  156:  account  given  by  Locke,  157,  Malbranche, 
158,  the  Cartesians,  159,  the  proper  result  of  whose  speculation  is 
that  we  have  no  adequate  idea  of  power  or  efficacy  in  any  object, 
160;  the  idea  cannot  be  derived  from  any  imknown  quality  of 
matter,  160 ;  we  can  have  no  general  idea  of  power  if  we  have  no 
particuhir  idea  of  it,  161  ;  so  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  power  as 
belonging  to  any  object  or  being :  when  we  talk  of  it  we  only  use 
words  without  any  determinate  idea,  162  (cf.  171,  311)  ;  we  have  no 
idea  of  any  being  endowed  with  power,  still  less  with  infinite  power, 
349 ;  idea  of  power  not  copied  from  feeling  of  energy  in  our  own 
mind  and  so  transferred  to  matter,  63a. 

B.  Only  the  multiplicity  of  resembling  instances  can  produce  the 
idea,  and  even  this  can  only  do  so  indirectly,  for  the  repetition  does 
not  discover  anything  new  in  the  related  objects,  163;  nor  does  it 
produce  anything  new  in  them,  164;  but  it  does  produce  a  new 
impression  in  the  mind  which  is  the  *  real  model '  of  the  idea  of 
power,  viz.  '  a  determination  to  pass  from  an  object  to  its  usual 
attendant,'   which    is  an   *  imptrssi&n  q/  refl4Jci0n!    '^5   (cf.  '£5* 

74.  77)' 
O.  Thus  *  necessity  is  something  that  exists  in  the  mind,  not  in 
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objects/  16^  ;  juit  Hi  iKe  neccasity  by  winch  twice  two » four 'lio 
only  ID  the  act  of  uodcrslandijig  by  which  we  com^jare  the»e  idea& 
Powir  and  neassity  nrf  quAiitus  of  pcrctptiims^  not  of  objects  w*i 
are  internally  felt  by  the  soul,  not  perceived  externally  in  bodies,  iM 
(cf.  408) ;  propensity  of  the  mind  to  *  spread  itself  on  exteciil 
tjbjects,'  167  ;  we  arc  driven  by  our  nature  to  »eek  fc«r  ao  effifiidoH 
quality  in  objects^  which  yet  really  lies  only  in  oorselves^  366 :  sttH 
the  operations  of  nature  are  (ndepen<3ent  of  our  thonjjht  sad 
reasoning,  e.  g.  tbe  conti^ity,  succession  and  resemblatioe  ol  ot^ectt 
*■  is  independent  of  and  antecedent  to  tbe  operalfoctt  of  tlie  mte- 
standing/  168;  *  the  uniting  principle  among  ocr  intemml  pevrep 
tions  is  as  unintelligible  as  that  among  external  objects^*  iC^ 
(cf.  636). 

Two  delinitiorii  of  cause,  1 70. 

g  10,  Corollaries :  {a)  all  canses  are  of  the  same  kind — no  di»- 
linction  between  efficient^  formal,  etc.,  nor  between  c&vse  and 
occasion  (in  pride  and  love  we  distinguish  between  the  qisiltli 
which  operates,  the  subject  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  objCCC, 
^79i  283,  3jo),  (cf.  174,  504);  (^)  only  one  kbd  of  neoesiitf— 00 
distinction  between  physical  and  moral  necessity :  also  no  medisa 
between  chance  and  an  absolute  necessity,  171  (cf.  |  8.  C);  tbe 
distinction  between  power  and  the  exerdsc  of  it  invalid,  1 73  (c£  I J 1 ; 
but  admissible  in  morals,  31 1  (zr.  Pmvir) :  {c)  no  afcksolute  or  txietaph^< 
sical  necessity  that  every  beginning  of  existence  should  be  attended  ^7 
n  cause,  17a  (cf.  $  5) ;  Uf)  *  we  can  never  have  any  reason  to  bel« 
that  an  object  exbts  of  which  we  cannot  form  an  idea/  171. 

§  11.  /Hu/rs  by  wkkh  tojudgt  ofastusei  and  ifftiit^  173  ^  (c£ 
*  anything  may  produce  anything,'  i.  e*  '  when  objects  are  not 
trary  nothing  hinders  them  ^om  having  that  constant  conjoDctioD 
which  the  relation  of  cause  and  efTect  totally  depeadi^*  and  «oly 
existence  and  nonexistence  arc  contrary,  173-347;  'the  same  esose 
always  produces  the  same  effect,  and  the  same  effect  never  anses  hiC 
from  the  same  cause  t  this  principle  we  derive  from  experioioet'  iy| 
[methods  of  induction,  174]  ;  'an  object  which  exists  for  aaj  tiise 
in  its  full  perfection  without  any  effect,  is  not  the  sole  cauie  of  ih»x 
effect,*  174;  these  rules  easy  to  invent,  but  hard  to  apply,  e^iedaUy 
in  morals,  where  the  circumstances  are  very  coropUciited,  and  where 
many  of  our  sentiments  are  'even  unknown  in  their  existence^*  175 
(cf.  no) ;  difEcult  to  distinguish  the  chief  cause  out  of  a  oumbtr. 
504;  no  multiplicity  of  causes  in  nature,  i%2,  57S ;  tmcettAinty  and 
variety  of  cnnses  in  the  natural  woriil,  4^1  n  (cf  1 10). 

§  13.  Matter  the  eanse  of  our  per^eptUtu^  146  f. ;  no  rtaioa 
a  priori  why  thought  should  not  be  caused  by  matter:  thoogh 
there  appears  no  manner  of  connexion  between  motion  of  tlio^gltf, 
tbe  case  is  the  same  with  all  causes  ami  eflfects,  J47  ;  matt 
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is  contttintl)'  conjoined  with  thotjght  and  is  different  from  it,  and  *o 
may  be,  And  nctaany  is,  the  cause  of  thought  and  perception,  24B ; 
ft  dilemma,  showing  that  we  must  be  content  to  regard  all  coiutantly 
conjoined  objects  as  causes  and  effects,  otherwise  there  can  be  no 
such  cause  as  God,  ^48-9  (cf.  T49). 

§  13,  In  plant^s  and  miimats  we  suppose  'a  lyropathy  of  parts  to 
a  common  end/  and  *  suppose  that  they  bear  each  other  the  red' 
pTQcal  rtlation  of  cause  and  effect/  359 ;  the  mind  a  system  of  differcni 
perceptions  which  mutually  produce,  destroy*  and  inflnence  ortc 
another,  361  ;  the  notion  of  cati&ation  or  a  chnin  of  causes  which 
gives  rise  to  personal  identity  derived  from  memory,  a6i  ;  but  it  is 
possible  to  extend  the  chain  of  causes  beyond  memory,  363. 

§  14*  Wiil  (t/.  Ntcinity^^  400 f  ;  will  only  a  cause,  and  like  other 
catises  has  no  discoverable  connexion  with  its  effects^  653  ;  in  case 
of  actions  we  have  often  to  suppose  contrary  and  concealed  causes, 
404,  461  n  (cf»  133) ;  the  necessity  of  any  action  is  not  a  quality  in 
the  agent,  but  a  determination  of  the  mind  of  a  spectator,  408 
(cf.  i6«). 

Cereraonfea — their  influence  on  imagination,  99. 

Certainty— (p.  l\(^iibHity,  Came^  %  %) ;  only  four  out  of  seven  philo- 
sophical relations  arc  objects  of  knowledge  (q*  v,)  and  certainty,  70 
(cf.  8f ,  87,  104)  ;  results  from  experience  in  arguments  from  cause 
and  effect,  134  (cf.  155)  ;  in  particular  points  not  to  be  denied  himself 
by  the  sceptic,  273  {v.  Stipiicism). 

duuaod — (t/,  Cause ^  $  8)  excludcti  by  constant  conjunction,  4;  and  proba- 
bility, 1 24  f  r  the  negation  of  cause  and  =  total  indifference  ;  hence  all 
chances  equals  and  probability  consists  in  a  superior  nnmber  of  equal 
chances^  1 35 ;  this  combination  of  chances  implies  a  mixture  of  cause 
among  the  chances^  i  a6  ^  what  is  the  effect  of  a  superior  combination 
of  equal  chances  on  the  mind^  so  as  to  produce  belief  or  assent  ?  1 37 1 
each  chance -an  impulse  of  the  mind,  the  original  impulse  being 
divided  into  as  many  impulses  as  there  are  chances,  139;  probability 
of  chances -« the  superior  vivacity  of  any  superior  combinniion  of 
these  impulses,  130;  what  the  vulgar  call  chance  is  nothing  but  a 
secret  and  concealed  cause,  150;  no  metlium  between  chance  and 
necessity^  171  ;  'liberty  of  indifference  *»=  chance,  407^  (cf.  ia5); 
rules  of  stability  of  property  depend  largely  00  chance,  514. 

Character — possibility  of  inferring  actions  from  character,  400  f.; 
something  durable  and  constant  in  man  which  gives  his  actions 
moral  quality,  411  (cf,  477) ;  only  character  and  actions  capable  of 
exciting  the  peculiar  pleasure  which  we  call  virtue,  and  that  only 
when  *  considered  in  general/  473  ;  actions  only  virtuous  as  the  sign 
of  some  quality  or  character;  it  must  depend  on  durable  principles 
of  the  mind  which  extend  over  the  whole  conduct  and  enter  into  the 
personal  character,  575  (cf  349);  it  is  the  effect  of  the  chnracter  of  a 
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perBon  on  those  who  kave  any  intercourse  with  him  whficli  imiMi  vm 
moral  sentiments,  583 ;  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  mind  tadhmie 
its  character  in  any  considerable  article,  608  (r.  Identity^  §  4). 

Cbaatity^-ajid  modesty,  570  f-  ;   their  oblig^ition  extended  by  geocrtj 
1^1^}  575 1  1^^  obligation  to  male  chnality  because  le&s  interact 5;^ 

Ohoioa — *  will  or  choice/  467, 

Civil — opposed  to  *  natural/  475  «,  543. 

Clarke — oo  caase,  Sa 

Cle  anlineas —611. 

Coheronoe— of  our  sensations  a  ftourcc  of  the  fiction  of  their  OOntlhiaeJ 
e\istcncc,  193  f.;   =the  regular  dependence  of  the  chaages  of  our 
perceptions   on   one  aEiolher,    195;  of  pleasures   'of  a   somevktt 
«Uffcrcnt  kind  '  to  ihat  of  other  impressions,  195  ;  docs  OQl  Icftd  a*  t^ 
attribute  continued  existence  to  our  pas&ions,but  only  to  tndli  pOBi^ 
tions  as  motion,  solidity,  figure,  &c. ;  we  cannot  explain  the  regnUritf 
of  certain  of  our  perceptions  without  imagining  iheir  contintir 
ence,  196-7;  ibis  coherence  works  through  custom,  but  'in-  i^, 
and  obliquely* — i.  e.  by  exciting  the  propensity  of  the  imagiMtitiB 
to  continue  in  the  path  in  which  it  is  travelling  and  to  complete  tt)« 
observed  partial  uniformity  into  a  complete  uniformity,  198  (i  i 
an   irregular  kind   of  reasoning   from   experience,   e.g.    coJ    r- 
enables  us   to   discover  relations  lietween  objects   at  ofipoaBd  ra 
perceptions,  34a. 

Coiumon^ —  ^  naluralt  549. 

Comparison — the  function  of  reasoning,  73;  men  always  judge  objects 
more  by  comparison  than  from  thetr  intrinsic  worth  or  value,  373-5; 
must  be  with  memberi»  of  the  same  species,  378;  illustration  fro« 
history  and  arts,  379 ;  directly  contrary  to  sympathy  in  its  operat 
593  I  sympolliy  requires  greater  vivacity  in  the  idea  than  sufficoi 
comparison,  595* 

Composite  nature  of  all  bodies,  119. 

CoQOdption — all  acts  of  understanding,  whether  reasoning,] 
or  belief,  resolvable  into   conception,  y7  w  ;  always 
conditions  understanding;  164  ;  conception  of  an  object  distic 
from  belief  in  its  existence  only  by  the  greater  firmness  of  tb^ 
624,6^7. 

Conquest— a  title  to  government,  558.  _ 

OonaolOBoe — or  'a  sense  of  morals,'  is  'an  active  principle  of* 
Reason  can  never  be  the  cause,*  458  {v,  Ahml^  \  \ )« 

Oona&nt — not  the  basis  of  government  (q.vO^  543  f>t  dwelUng  in. 
dominions  not  consent  to  a  government,  549. 

Oonstanoy^-of  our  impressions  a  source  of  the  5ctinn  of  their 
tinned  existence,  and  afterwards  of  their  distinct  existencev 
constancy  of  Impressions  ^  I  heir  re^mbtaoce  at  differeot   til 
199;  this  resemblance  leads  us  to  mistake  a  succession  of  leUtcd 
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objects  for  an  identical  object,  as  also  docs  the  resemblance  between 
the  act  of  mind  io  contemplating  a  succession^  and  the  act  of  mind 
in  contemplating  an  identical  object  204. 

CSonat&nt  Conjunction  v.  Cause, 

Gbntisuity — a  relation  essential  10  the  idea  of  cnnsation,  75  {  an  im- 
pression enlivens  an  idea  to  which  it  is  related  by  contiguity,  100, 
no;   not  a  sonrce  of   belief  as  causation  !«;,    107;   a  relation   tn 

*  nature/  independent  of  and  antccetlent  to  the  operations  of  the 
underetanding,  t63  ;  associates  ideas,  but  not  impresaii>ns,  ^85. 

Its  influence  on  the  imagination  or  fancy,  109 ;  leads  to  violation 
of  laws  of  justice  and  necessitates  government,  535  ;  contiguity 
between  cause  and  object  of  pride  is  necessary  to  produce  prides 
304  ;  when  oniteri  with  causation  and  resemblance  produces  sym- 
pathy, 318,  330 ;  it*  inHiiencc  on  the  passions,  427  f. 
Conlmriety— a  source  of  relation,  15;  one  of  the  four  demonstrable 
relations^  and  perceived  by  intuition,  70,  464. 

Only  obtains  bctweeu  existence  and  nonexistence,  173;  no  real 
objects  are  contrary,  247  ;  pride  and  humility  directly  contrar}',  and 
annihilate  one  another,  278  ;  also  love  tmd  hatred,  350  ;  contrttriety 
of  passions  results  {a)  in  alternation ;  {t)  mutual  destruction ; 
\€)  mixture,  441. 

In  experience  produces  probability,  131;  due  to  secret  operation 
of  contrary  causes,  133.  404. 
ConventioD — to  bestow  stability  on  pos^^essions,  489;  not  a  pt^mhti 

*  only  a  general  sense  of  cummon  interest,  which  sense  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  express  to  one  another,*  like  that  of  two  men 
rowing  the  same  boat*  490;  convention  without  promise  the  source 
of  language,  4^  :  a  promise  unintelligible  before  human  conven- 
tions^ 516  ;  convention  creates  a  new  motive  in  the  case  of  a 
promise,  52a  \  a  source  of  natural  as  well  as  dvil  justice,  543. 

Oo-op«ratlon— increases  man'*  power,  485. 

Copernicus — natural  philosophy  Ijefore,  jSa. 

Courage — duty  of,  largely  enforcetl  by  artifice,  573, 

Cruelty— detestable,  605. 

Curiosity — pleases  because  it  produces  belief,  and  removes  uneasiness 

of  doubt,  453. 
Custom. 

§  1,  *  We  call  everything  custom  which  proceeds  from  a  pa^t 
repetition  without  any  new  reasoning  or  conclusion*;  it  operates 
Jiefore  we  have  lime  for  reflexion,  and  is  *a  secret  operation/ 
104. 

§  9.  The  source  of  the  general  representativeness  of  abstract 
Ideas,  30, 

§  3.  (r.  Causi,  ^  7)  determines;  us  to  pass  from  the  impresj»ion  of  one 
object  to  the  idea  or  belief  of  another,  97, 170 ;  produced  by  reHexioo 
U  U  d 
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'  in  fin  oblique  and  nrti^dal   manner/  in  the  oue  of  a 

after  one  experimem,  105  (cf.  197);  asiorvt  os  of  the  j 

the  uniformity  of  nature^   105,  154;   there  is  a  'full  and  peffeot 

habit*  to  transfer  the  pa«^t  to  the  future^  135;  scepticism  caahm 

the  view  that  all  reasonings  from  cause  and  effect  are  foondol  « 

custom,  183  (cf.  233). 

Two  kinds  of,  one  indirectly  prodocing  a  vivid  idea  and  belief, tbt 
other  directly,  e.g.  education,  ]|6;  but  the  latter  an  aitlBdal,  lad 
not  a  natural  cause,  and  ^o  regarded  by  phtlo^phen  aa  a  idladoss 
ground  of  assent  to  any  opinion,  117;  nor  does  a  voluntaiyrei^tills 
of  experiments  produce  a  proper  custom,  140. 

An  imperfect  habit  a  direct  source  oi  pr^b&hifiiy^  130  (r,  CmmTi 
I  8.  C);  a  perfect  habit  divided  an  indirect  source,  135!,  ii  h 
*  broken  into  pieces  and  diffused  *  by  contrary  experience^  aad  n- 
united  afterwards  by  the  concurrence  of  experience,  135. 

A  source  of  unphilosophical  probability,  and  also  itt  00I7 
remedy,  J46f. ;  in  the  form  of  general  rules  (q.  v-)  inflncrncef  jod^ 
ment  even  contrary  to  present  observation  and  experienoe,  147; 
hence  causes  an  opposition  between  imagination  and  judgmeitt. 

g  4.  (17.  B^jf)  the  argument  from  the  coherence  of  our  peroepdoai 
to  their  continued  existence  based  on  custom,  bet  still  it  ^uite 
different  from  our  arguments  from  cau^  and  effect,  for  *thtt  la- 
fcrcnce  arises  from  the  understanding  and  custom  in  an  indirect  uid 
oblique  manner,  197  (cf  105,  I3^)t  no  regularity  of  onr  percepltoai 
con  lead  us  to  infer  a  greater  degree  of  regularity  in  some  objecti 
which  are  not  perceived,  for  this  supposes  a  contrmdiction,  vix.  *t 
hnbit  acquired  by  what  was  never  present  to  the  mind,*  197,  'thit 
extension  of  custom  and  reasoning  beyond  the  perceptions  can  never 
be  the  direct  and  natural  effect  of  the  constant  repeiitioo  and  coo^ 
nexion,  but  mast  arise  from  the  co-operation  of  some  other  (yrinctples,' 
viz.  those  of  imagination,  19S. 

§  5.  'Readily  carries  us  beyond  the  just  bounds  in  oar  pHtttom,*! 
well  as  in  our  reasonings/  393  \  gives  us  a  good  opinion  of  our- 
■elves,  because  the  mind  finds  a  satisfaction  and  ease  in  the  flew  cl 
objects  to  which  it  is  accustomed,*  335. 

Has  great  power  to  increase  and  diminish  pasioni ;  hx  two 
original  effects  on  the  mind  :  produces  a  facility  in  performance | 
conception,  and  afterwards  a  tendency  or  inclination » 431 ;  Jao 
when  too  great  converts  pleasure  into  pain,  4J3 ;  increases  all  j 
habits^  but  diminishes  passive,  414;  source  of  relation  of  pretext 
po$seision  as  a  title  to  property ^  503. 

Deooram^6ia.  0 

Dftflnitioii — ofcftuie,  17^;  of  simple  impressions  imponable,  177^  I 
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Deliberate— diatlQctioQ  between  deliberate  and  casual  adionfi  implies 
doctrine  of  necessity^  413, 

Delivetry — symbolical,  in  transfer  of  property  (q»  ▼.),  575. 

Demonatration — and  probability,  31  ;  mathematical  demonstratioiiS) 
43,  166,  not  properly  demonstrations  because  founded  on  inexact 
ideas.  45  f . ;  implies  absolute  impoiisibility  of  the  cuntrary,  161  (d. 
166)  ;  the  rules  of  demonslmtive  science  certain  and  iiifaUible,  but 
faculties  liable  to  err  In  their  application,  iSo;  discovers  proportions 
of  ideaii  considered  as  such,  448  ;  four  demonstrable  relations — 
Kesemblance,  contrariety,  decree  in  quality,  proportions  in  quaatlty 
or  number,  464  \  no  matter  of  fact  capable  of  being  demonstratedf 

Regards  abstract  relations  of  ideas:  its  province  is  *  the  world  of 
ideas/ while  will  places  us  in  that  of  realities:  thus  demonstration 
and  volition  are  totally  removed  from  each  other^  413;  only  in- 
^  directly  influences  our  actions,  414;  why  demonstration  pleases,  449; 
opinion  *  that  morality  is  susceptible  of  demonstration,'  criticised — 
no  one  has  ever  advanced  a  single  step  in  this  demonstratioup  463* 

Deaign — to  be  inferred  in  actions  of  animals^  1 76 ;  on  the  part  of  a 
person  assisting  or  injuring  us  increases  our  love  or  hatred,  because 
it  points  to  certain  qualities  in  him  *  which  remain  after  the  action 
is  performed/  aud  by  which  we  are  affected  through  sympathy, 
348-9  ;  all  actions  artificial  as  performed  from  design,  ^75, 

Desire— a  direct  passioni  438  (cf.  37b',  574) ;  arises  from  good  considered 
simply,  439;  *tbe  mind  by  an  oiiginal  instinct  seeks  to  unite  itself 
with  the  good  and  to  avoid  the  evil,  though  they  be  conceived  merely 
in  idea,  and  be  considered  as  to  exist  in  any  future  period  of  time,* 
438;  desire  of  harm  to  enemies  and  happiness  to  friends,  lust,  hunger* 
&C.,  arc  direct  passions  which  *  arise  from  a  natural  impulse  and 
instinct  which  is  perfectly  unaccountable  *r  *  these  passions  strictly 
•peaking  produce  good  and  oiltOnd  proceed  not  from  them  like  the 
other  affections,*  439. 

Attends  love  and  hatred,  and  distinguishes  them  from  pride  and 
humility  which  are  pure  emotions  in  the  soul,  367. 

Calm  tfesins  often  confused  with  reason,  417  j  such  are  benevo- 
leuce,  love  of  life, kindness  to  children^  which  are  'instincts  originally 
implanted  in  onr  nature ' :  also  *  the  general  appetite  to  good  and 
aversion  to  evil  considered  as  such,*  41 7  .  cf.  43!^) ;  calm  passions  often 
determine  the  wiU  in  opposition  to  the  violent ;  *  'tis  not  the  present 
uneasiness  alone  which  determines  men*:  strength  of  mind  is  preva- 
lence of  the  calm  passions  over  the  violent,  418  {v,  PasstoHj  %  3). 

Differexiee— a  negation  of  relation  ;  has  two  kinds^  15 ;  dififereot,  dis- 
tinguishable! separable  by  thought  or  imagination — ^relation  of  these 
terms,  18  ;  methods  of,  and  agreement.  300,  301,  311. 

Direct — passions  (q.  v.),  378,  438. 

Direction — ^parallel  diiectioos  of  impressions  a  source    ol   relation 
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between  them  :  thus  pity  and  bcaevolence  related  not  b>  theif  mib' 
tion^  but  by  their  directions,  381,  384^  394;  dircctiom  of  pa«klflti 
altered  by  convention,  493,  531,  526, 

Diatasc 9— discovered  rather  by  reason  than  senses^  56,  191 ;  not  Icoon 
by  angles  of  rays  of  tight,  636,  638;  two  kinds  of,  59  ;  distaaee  iii 
differencet  393 ;  ili  influence  on  the  passions^  417  f. 

Dogmatism— and  scepticism  (q.v.),  187, 

Drama,  115;  dramatic  unity,  12J. 

Duty  V.  Ohligation,  nt^rat. 

Education — a  kind  of  custom  directly  producing  behcf,  1 1 6 ;  an  .1  r 
cause  and  so  a  fallacious  giound  of  assent  to  any  opimoDj  1 1  ^     ^' 
moral  distinctions,  395  ;  assists  interest  and  rcflcaiioa  m  pt 
moral  approbation  of  justice,  500. 

Efficacy— of  causes  (q.  v.  |  9),  156;  idea  of,  not  derived  from  iciK-a, 
157;  but  from  an  impression^  158!. ;  of  second  causes,  160* 

Efficient — causes  not  distinguishable  from  formal,  &XX|  tji  {p,  Ctiut^ 
§  10). 

Eloquence,  611. 

Emotion^i^ome  emotion  accompanies  every  idea  and  every  object  ^ 
sen  ted  to  tbc  senses,  373,  393 ;  hence  when  the  emotion  iacrants 
we  imagine  that  the  object  has  also  increased,  374 ;  this  ca^iliiR 
how  objects  ap[)ear  greater  and  less  by  comparison  with  tj/that, 

375- 

£nd — supposition  of  a  common  ezid  of  parl>  assists  notions  of  idooity 
of  an  object,  257. 

Envy,  and  malice,  372,  377, 

Equality— of  tines,  &c.,  dtfBcultics  of,  45  f.;  perfect  equality  a  6ti 
448* 

Error— physiological  citplauation  of,  60  C ;  resemblance  tKe  moai  Icftik 
source  of,  6t ;  illustration  from  case  of  vacuum,  61 :  the  source  ol 
error  where  we  mistake  rtsembling  impressions  for  an  identical  ob- 
ject is  their  resemblance,  203 ;  whatever  ideas  place  the  mind  in  thf 
same  or  similar  dispositions  are  apt  to  be  confounded,  203 ;  the  aoEt 
of  mind  in  contemplating  an  identical  object  and  a  sucoe^oo  ol 
related  objects  are  very  similar,  304,  254  f. ;  all  except  philoiopbRS 
imagine  that  *  those  actions  of  the  mind  are  the  same  which  j 
not  a  different  sensation';  hence  calm  desires  confou 
reason,  417  (but  cf.  634,  617);  confusion  of  liberty  of  sp 
;ind  libeity  of  indifference,  408  ;  confusion  between  the  imp 
morality  and  an  idea,  because  it  is  soft  and  gentle,  470 ;  due  to  1 
employment  of  the  weak,  changeable  and  irregular  principles  of  the 
imagination  instead  of  the  permanent,  irresistible  and  univeiaal«  ia| ; 
obacuiity  of  our  ideas  our  own  fault  and  remediable,  72;  discovered 
by  i>hiloiophcrs  who  abstract  from  the  effects  of  custum  and  comjiaie 
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ideas,  tty,  results  from  use  of  general  lules  and  yet  can  only  be  cor- 
rected by  them,  146-149  {v,  CauS£,  i  8.  D) ;  docs  not  constitute  vice, 
whether  it  is  caui^ed  by  or  causes  an  actioui  459  f. ;  mistakes  of  fact 
not  criminal  J  459 ;  mistakes  of  right  not  source  of  immorality,  but 
imply  an  antecedent  morality,  460, 

Essentiftl  and  accidental  circumstances  in  an  antecedent  confused  by 
imagination  and  distinguished  by  judgment  by  aid  of  general  rules, 
148,  349  (cf.  173). 

Sfiteem— for  rich  and  powerful,  357  f.,  mainly  derived  from  sympathy 
rather  than  expectation  of  advantage,  561  i^cf,  616);  love  and  esteem, 
60S  If. 

Evidence — moral  and  natural,  404,  406  ^v.  Cause^  §  1 1). 

Exemplary— cause,  171. 

Bxoroise— distinction  between  exercise  and  possession  of  power  (q.  v.) 
frivolous,  but  holds  a  place  in  the  philosophy  of  our  passions,  31  ij 
560  vet.  13,  17a). 

Sxi8t«noe. 

g  1.  Whatever  appears  impossible  on  comparison  of  certain  ideas 
must  be  really  impossible,  29 ;  of  an  idea  proved  by  our  talking  about 
it,  33  (but  cf.  6i);  '  whatever  the  mind  clearly  conceives  includes  the 
idea  of  possible  existence/  33  ;  reality  of  objects  of  mathematics 
proved  by  our  possession  of  a  clear  idea  of  them,  43  (cf,  53*  ^9)1 
*  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact/  opposed  to  •  relations  of  ideas/ 
458,  463  (cf.  413) ;  the  idea  0/  the  exists  nee  of  an  objtct  is  the  same 
as  the  idea  of  the  object,  66  (cf.  94,  153,  633);  'any  idea  we  please 
to  form  is  the  idea  of  a  being  and  the  idea  of  a  being  is  iiiky  idea  we 
please  to  form/  67  (cf,  189, 190  ) ;  idea  of  external  existence  as  some- 
thing specifically  different  from  ideas  and  impressions  Impossiblei  67 
(cf.  188) ;  only  a  '  relative  idea  '  of  external  objccls  possible,  68  \  we 
have  no  abstract  '  idea  of  existence  *  and  so  belief  in  existence  of  an 
object  is  not  the  conjunction  of  the  idea  of  existence  to  the  simple 
conception  of  the  object,  613   v.  Belkf^  %  4^  5,  Cause^  %  7.  A)t 

I  2.  Idea  of  cgtttinueJ  and  distinct  existence  of  ptrciptioni  ^q.  v,) 
not  derived  from  the  senses,  188- 1931  for  to  the  senses  there  is  no 
distinction  between  appearance  (q.vO  and  existcncc»  189 ;  '  all  actions 
and  sensations  of  the  mind  must  necessarily  appear  in  every  particular 
what  they  are,  and  be  what  they  appear/  190;  not  derived  from 
reason,  193 ;  but  from  imagination,  which  leads  to  the  distinction 
between  apptaranct  and  txisttnce^  to  the  idea  of  continued  existence 
and  distmct  existence,  194-209,  to  conceal  the  contradictions  in 
which  suppositions,  philosophers  have  invented  the  idea  of '  double 
txiitenu^  and  distinguish  between  that  of  objccls  q.v.)  and  that  of 
{>erceptions,  2X\\  but  it  is  impossible  to  argue  from  existence  of  im* 
pressions  to  that  of  objects,  31 3 ;  but  this  system  is  the  '  monstrous 
'offspring^  of  two   contrary   principlei,   313;    modem   philosophy, 
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basing  its  proof  of  existence  of  body  on  ibe  distinctioii  betvon 
primary  and  iccondory  qualities,  renders  that  exisUnoe  impoicibk, 
226  f. ;  all  our  perceplioni  tnay  exbt  separately  aod  h«ve  no  i»eed 
anything  to  support  theii  existence,  33a  (i».  Mind^  §  »'i. 

Hxisteiitifil  judgments  do  not  imply  tinion  of  two  ideas,  96  it, 

Ezpe€t&tion— explains  distinction  between  power  and  the  excrdte 
it,  3*3  (v-  Cause,  S  9  B). 

]Sitp6Tleiioe^oppo$ed  to  knowledge  and  scacnti6c  remsonitigf  $1 
137);  its  nature  illustrated,  87  ;  the  t>asis  of  inference,  87;  pi 
certainty  in  arguments  from  cause  (q.v.,  $  7,  B)  and  effecl,  U4  {( 
6j3)  ;  imperfect  and  contradicted  experience  yields  probability,  i 
contrariety  in,  due  to  secret  operation  of  concealed  causes,  131 1 
jusiilication  of  inference  to  objects  beyond  our  experience,  139  ;  c 
trasted  with  a  *  volunlary  act  of  imagination/  ex^Kfrience  being  united 
by  a  *  common  object  producing  them,"  while  cxperinients  Are  0^, 
140;  experience  and  idea  of  efficacvi  157  f. 

Esporiment — valid  inference  after  a  single  cxpcrimcDt^  105  (».  CaMSi^ 
%  7.  B) ;  by  means  of  principle  of  uniformity  of  nature,  131 ; 
arguing  to  the  future  every  past  experiment  has  the  same  weight, 
His  only  a  superior  uutnber  of  them  which  ctm  throw  the  ba^lance 
ajiy  side/  1 36  ;  concurrence  of  experiments  *  increaset  the  vi' 
a  new,*  138  (ct  140). 

EztenBioo. 

§  1— 29  f.  a  number  according  to  the  common  sentiment  of  m( 
physicians,  51 ;  consists  of  indivisible  parts.  Licciiuse  the  idea  of 
an  extension  implies  no  contradiction,  33  ;  itUa  ^ftxUmioH  acquued 
by  considering   distance   t;etwecn    bodies :   is  a  copy  of  colottiid 
points  and  of  the  mjuiner  of  their  appearancci  34  (cf.  335  C) 
tinguished  from  duration  as  having  co-existent  part*,  36 ;  these 
are  indiviiiible  ideas  copied  from  impres^iions  of  coloured  and  tangil 
objects,  38 ;  mathematical  definitions  and  demonstrations  op] 
in  the  matter  of  extension^  43 ;  confusion  with  distAtice,  61 ; 
of  Cartesians,  159. 

g  2 — and  ioHdity^  as  primar}'  qnalilics,  127;  if  colours,  souadii 
&c.,  be  merely  perceptions,  not  even  motion,  exteni»ioQ,  aod  fiolidic| 
can  possess 'real  continued  and  independent  existence,'  J28  (cf.  19*  ~ 
motion  implies  »  body  moving :   body  resolved  into  extension 
solidity  ;   extension  can  only  be  conceived  as  composed  of 
endowed  with  colour  or  solidity :  colour  is  excluded  ex  hy 
therefore  idea  of  extension  depends  for  its  reality  on  thai  of  solidil 
3 28;  but  solidity  can  only  be  explained  as  depcndcai  on  colour, 
on  extension,  229. 

§  d<-and  thought:  argument  from  their  i&conipatibility  to 
immateHahty  of  the  boul  {v.  Mind]^  334  f.j  only  things  cotooj 
and  tangible  are  extended,  335  i^cf,  34,  38; ;  thus  ail  |>crucpt] 
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except  those  of  sight  &tid  toucbi  exist  ind  yet  are  nowhere,  ate 
neither  figured  not  eattendcd,  336,  e.g.  the  taste  of  a  fruit  has  no 
local  conjunction  with  its  colottr  or  shape  except  to  our  fancy^  338  ; 
thui  the  matcnalists  are  wrong  who  conjoin  all  thought  with  exten* 
sion^  239 ;  but  on  the  other  hand  exttnsi&n  is  a  quality  of<€riain 
ptnepticni^  c.g,  this  table  is  only  a  jierccption,  339  ;  *  the  very  idea 
of  extension  is  copii^d  from  uothiug  but  an  impression^  and  con- 
sequently must  perfectly  agree  to  it.  To  say  the  idea  of  extension 
agrees  to  aji\  thing  is  to  say  it  is  extended/  thus  there  are  impressions 
and  ideas  really  tfxtended,  240. 
llxtenial— opposed  to  internal,  16G,  167;  objects  (q»  v.)  opposed  to 
internal  acUoub^  464 ;  opp-osed  to  internal  motives,  principles,  or 
qualities,  477  f.  ;  no  idea  of  external  existence  (q.v.)  as  something 
specifically  different  from  ideas  and  impressions,  67  (cf.  188,  21 1  f.)  ; 
when  an  impression  is  external  to  our  bodies  it  is  not  external  to 
ourselves,  190  •  for  our  limbs  arc  themselves  only  impressions :  alio 
impressions  which  are  not  in  extension,  e.g.  sounds,  smclb,  &c., 
cannot  be  exteriial  to  auything,  191  ;  ^  no  external  object  can  make 
itself  known  to  the  mind  immcdtately  and  wilhout  the  iuterposilion 
ol  an  image  or  perception/  339. 

Faot,  matter  of— trath  =  agreement  *  to  real  relations  of  ideas  or  to  real 
existence  and  matter  of  fact/  458  ;  tin d erst;) nding  cilhcr  compares 
ideas  or  infers  matters  of  fact  :  its  objects  either  relations  of  objects 
or  matters  of  fact,  463  (cf*  413);  (cf.  Causit  |  7) ;  morality  does 
not  consist  in  any  matter  of  fact  which  can  be  discovered  by  the 
understanding,  468 ;  when  you  look  for  the  morality  of  an  act,  yon 
can  only  find  approbation  or  disapprobation  in  yourself:  'here  is 
matter  of  fact,  but  it  is  the  object  of  feeling,  not  of  reason/  469. 

Faculty— Action  of,  324. 

Fame — love  of,  316  f,  explained  by  sympathy!  316,  assists  moral 
approbation  of  justice,  501  {v.  pride,  |  2). 

Family — a  source  of  pride,  307,  beginning  of  state»  486^  patriarchal, 
not  origin  of  monarchy,  541. 

Fancy — and  belief  (q.v.),  140,  624;  illusion  of,  in  the  miser,  31^ 

F«elin«. 

g  1.  (v.  Belie/t  §  4 ;  Appearame)  \  belief  only  a  oertab  feeling : 
there  is  nothing  but  the  fceUng  or  sentiment  to  distinguish  fact 
from  fancy,  and  this  feeling  it  only  a  greater  firmness  of  the  con* 
ception  of  the  object,  624;  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
conception,  625,  627  ;  an  idea  assented  to  feels  different  from  a 
fictitious  idea ;  this  feeling  we  call  a  superior  force,  vivacity,  6rm- 
ness,  solidity,  and  steadiness,  629  ;  ideas  distinguished  not  only  by 
force  and  vivacity,  they  really  feel  different,  63^;  it  is  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  those  actions  of  the  mind  are  the  same  which  produce  not 
a  di^crent  sensation,  417. 
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Feeling. 

g  2»  {v.  Moral,  I  J  ;  when  yoo  pronoance  m  act  rickws  ym 
only  mean  that  you  fiave  a  feeling  or  scntitnent  of  blame  fiom  llhl 
contemplation  of  it,  469  ;  '  morality  more  properly  felt  thaa  jodfd 
of/  470,  589 ;  we  do  not  infer  a  character  to  be  viittious  becaoK  i: 
pleases:  but  in  feeling  that  it  ploises,  we  in  fact  feel  that  It  ii 
virtuous,  471 ;  pleasure  includes  many  different  kinds  of  leettii(r 
47  a;  moral  distinctions  depend  entirely  on  certain  pcculkf  »Dli* 
menlA  of  pain  and  pleasure  excited  by  a  mental  quality  in  oomlvei 
or  others,  574;  'a  convenient  lioujse  and  a  virtuous  chamdjer  cibk 
not  the  aame  feeling  of  approbation,  though  the  louroe  of  ov 
approbation  be  the  same  ' :  '  there  ii  something  very  mexpUcaUe  ia 
this 'variation  of  our  feelings/  617;  each  of  the  virtues  eadtio  a 
diBerent  feeling  of  approbation  in  the  spectatori  and  so  the  fact  thit 
the  natural  abilities  and  moral  virtues  excite  diflierent  fecltngf  of 
approbation  is  no  reason  for  placing  them  in  distinct  classes^  607. 

^  B.  Requires  correction  by  reflexion  and  understanding,  4I7«5S3| 
603,  673  ^».  SeusatioH^  SensesX 

Fear — and  probability,  440  ;  caused  by  a  mixture  of  joy  and  grieff 
441  f. 

Fiction  {v.  Beliif,  i  t)— of  duration  as  a  measure  of  rert,  17,  65 
perfect  equality,  48;  of  continued  and  distinct  existence  of 
ceptions,  193  f. ;  this  fiction  believed,  309,  derived  from  custom,  Utf 
obliquely  and  indirectly,  197;  of  double  existence  of  peroeptioof 
and  objects,  aiit,  altogether  the  offspring  of  the  fancy,  a  16;  of 
substance  or  matter^  330;  of  substantial  forms,  3  9i  ;  of  acdde&ti, 
221  \  of  faculties  and  occult  qualities,  sympathies,  and  antipathJei  in 
Nature,  224;  of  personal  identity,  soul^  self,  and  substance,  to 
guise  the  variation  of  our  perceptions,  354,  359 ;  philosophic  fid 
of  *  stale  of  Nature/  493;  poetic,  of  *  golden  age,*  494  (cf*  6: 
of  *  willing  an  obligation/  523 ;  of  imperfect  dominion,  51 
examination  of,  useful  in  the  same  way  ta  examination  ol 
dreams,  219. 

Final  cauac^  171. 

Fitneas— not  a  principle  to  be  used  in  assigning  pfopcrty,  50J. 

Foroe — and  vivacity,  vagueness  of  terms,  105,  639  {p,  Bttief) ;  di 
from  agitation,  631  (cf.  419);   invalidates  promises:  a  proof 
they  have  no  natural  obligation,  for  *  force  is  not  essentially 
from  any  other  motive  of  hope  and  fear/  $35. 

Form— ^uhstaniial,  fiction  of,  3a  1, 

Formal  cause,  171. 

Free,  will— |,t/.  Necessity,  Liberty ^  Wili),  312,  314,  39jf.»  6og. 
Freedom. 

Friendship — exists  side  by  side  with  the  'interesled  ccMiifneroe  of 
5ii. 
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Oenerftl  {v,  Ahtracf) — idea  of  power^  t6i ;  ideas  of  pleasure,  425; 
character  and  actions  *  considered  in  general '  produce  a  particular 
kind  of  pleosore  or  pain  which  we  call  virtue  or  vice,  47a ;  every- 
thing which  gives  uneasiness  in  human  actions  upon  the  general 
survey  is  called  \-ice,  499. 

QeniuB— a  magical  faculty  of  collccling  appropriate  ideas  when  using 
general  terms,  34, 

Geometry  [v,  Af<uhtmn/ia),  45  f*,  71,  7a, 

God — as  prime  mover,  159 ;  idea  of,  derived  from  an  impression,  160; 
the  doctrine  of  an  immaterial  thitiking  subslaucc  leads  necessarily  to 
Atheism  jusit  as  Spinoia's  system  does,  240  f. ;  the  idea  of  God 
derived  from  particular  impressions,  none  of  which  contain  any 
efificficy  nor  seem  to  have  any  connexion  with  any  other  existence, 
and  so  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  God  as  a  cause,  248 ; 
lo  regard  God  as  the  efficacious  principle  which  supplies  the 
deficiency  of  all  causes  is  to  make  bim  the  author  of  all  our  per- 
ceptions and  volitions,  good  and  b«d»  349 ;  the  order  of  the  universe 
proves  an  omnipotent  mitid^  but  vre  can  have  no  idea  of  God  any 
more  than  we  can  of  forcc^  633^1. 

Good — general  appetite  to  good,  con^dered  merely  as  such,  417; 
and  evil  =  pleasure  and  pain,  376,  399,  438,  439  {v.  Moral) ;  three 
kinds  of  goods  distinguished ;  internal  satisfaction  of  our  minds, 
external  advantages  of  our  body,  enjoyment  of  possessions,  4S7, 

Good  humouLr,  61 1. 

Goodness  and  Ijcnevolencc,  603  f. 

Golden  age— pOw*tical  fiction  of,  contains  a  valuable  truth,  494. 

Goveriiment, 

§  1*  Th£  origin  of^  554  f. ;  necessary  to  remedy  man*5  inclination 
to  prefer  a  near  to  a  remote  good,  and  so  to  violate  the  laws  of 
property,  534-6 ;  this  remedied  by  making  the  observance  of  those 
laws  the  nearest  interest  of  a  certain  few  men,  53; ;  though  com- 
posed of  men  subject  to  all  human  infirmities  becomes  a  composition 
which  is  in  some  measure  exempted  from  all  those  infirmities,  539; 
not  necessary  in  all  societies  %  generally  arises  from  quarrels  between 
men  belonging  to  ditferciil  socteiitrs:  foreign  war  without  govern- 
ment produces  civil  war  :  ^  camps  arc  tlie  true  mothers  of  cities,"  540 ; 
monarchy  arises  rather  from  war  than  patriarchal  authority  :  ihc  stale 
of  society  without  govcnimcnt  is  one  of  the  most  natural  states  of 
men.  and  survives  long  after  the  first  generation :  but  in  it  the  laws 
of  Justice  are  obligatory^  541, 

g  2.  Alligkmu  or  submission  to  government,  539  fi  at  Brsl 
rests  on  promises  which  arc  *  the  original  sanction  of  government 
and  the  source  of  the  first  obligation  to  obedience/  541 ;  hence 
the  theory  that  it  rests  on  ^etuentt  which  is  only  true  of  it  at  firbt, 
not  in  all  age*,  542 ;  its  priutipol  object  is  to  constrain  men  to 
observe  the  laws  of  Nature  C^^^O  which  include  the  duly  to  observe 
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Qovommeixt. 

promise^  the  exact  pcrfoi'miLnce  of  which  i%  the  eflect  of  gov( 
ment,  not  tts  source,  $4^;  there  is  a  separate  uitcrest  nod  obligali 
in  obedience  to  the  roagisLrate  and  performance  of  promixs,  544? 
allegiance  and  performance  of  promises  have  thus  a  separate  foontli- 
tion  and  a  separate  moral  obligation,  545 ;  government  would  be 
necessary  in  all  large  societies  were  there  no  such  thing  as  a  promise, 
and  promises  would  be  obligatory  were  there  no  such  thing  as 
government;  546 ;  this  is  al^  the  popular  opinion,  547  ;  magtstnicf 
themselves  do  not  believe  their  authority  to  rest  on  a  promise:  if 
they  did,  they  would  never  be  content  to  receive  it  tacitlyi  547 » 
subjects  believe  they  were  bom  to  obedience,  548 ;  dwelling  in 
dominions  not  consent  to  a  government,  548  ;  according  to  this  vji 
there  would  be  no  allegiance  to  an  absolute  government  which 
is  as  natural  and  common  a  form  as  anyt  549 ;  this  theory  of  oon: 
really  only  proves  that  our  suh mission  (a  gK^emmtui  aJmiit 
€X£ipihnti  549  ;  the  conclusion  is  just,  but  the  principles  crroiieoai* 
550;  the  natural  obligation  oeases  vi'hen  the  interest  ceases,  bat  the 
moral  obligation  continues  owing  to  the  influence  of  general  rules, 
553;  but  in  all  our  notions  of  morals  we  never  cnteitMQ  such  as 
absttidity  as  that  of  passive  obedience,  551. 

§  3,  The  objects  of  aiUpame^  i,e.  our  lawful  magistrates,  at  first 
6j£cd  by  convention  and  a  speci6c  promisej  554;  afterwards  by 
general  rules  invented  in  our  interest,  555,  vii.  those  of  (d)  loof 
possession,  556;  {b)  present  possession,  557;  {c)  conquest,  55$; 
{J)  succession,  559^  {e)  positive  laws,  561 ;  rigid  loyalty  akin  to 
superstition  :  coutrovcraies  in  politics  generally  trivial  and  itiiolablc 
by  reason,  561 ;  the  English  Revolution!  563 ;  reaistance  mote  odcn 
lawful  in  mixed  than  in  absolute  governments,  564 ;  in  00  govern^ 
ment  a  right  without  a  remedy,  564 ;  influence  of  imagioatioQ  ill 
politics,  565-6,  " 

Habit  (v-  Custom)— \&  nothing  but  one  of  the  principles  of  Nature, 
derives  all  its  force  from  that  origin,  179* 

Heroism — nothing  but  a  steady  and  well-established  pride  and  self- 
esteem,  599. 

Hiatory— credibility  of,  145  ;  links  in,  are  all  ofaame  kind,  aod  ao  the 
transition  easy,  the  ideas  lively^  and  belief  strong,  146;  and  poetryi 
631. 

Hobbea — on  cauiic,  80. 

Hope— and  fear,  440  f. ;  caused  by  mixture  of  joy  and  grief,  441, 

Humility— perfect  sinccrily  iji,  not  to  be  expected,  598, 

Hypothetical  argumeiit»i  85. 

Zdeaa. 

§  1.  Origin  and  classification  of,  i  f. ;  derived  from  im] 
from  which  they  differ  only  in  vivacity,  t   (cl^  106,  6iyj ; 
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nsc  of  the  term  too  wide,  2\  simple  and  complex,  a  (cf.  ij) :  simple 
ideas  exactly  represent  simple  impressions,  bwt  complex  ideai  and 
impressions  do  not  exactly  correspond,  3  (of.  a^t) ;  impressioni 
causes  of  ideas,  liecaitse  constantly  conjoined  and  prior,  5 ;  an 
exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  a  series,  6 ;  primary  and  secondary, 
6 ;  give  rise  to  impressions  of  reflexion,  7  (cf.  165,  2Sg)  i  the 
qoeslioQ  of  innate  ideas  the  same  as  that  of  the  precedency  of 
impressions,  7,  158,  its  importance,  33,  74,  161  ;  of  memory 
more  lively  than  those  of  imagination,  8  f,  the  former ' equivalent 
to  impressions/  S3  ;  the  idea  of  an  ide^,  106  ;  obscure  as  compared 
witli  impressions,  33  ;  obscurity  of,  our  own  fault  and  remediable^ 
7a;  the  mind  has  the  command  over  all  its  ideas,  624,  ^ig;  the 
fact  that  we  talk  and  reason  about  an  idea  no  proof  that  we  have  it, 
63  (ct  3a)  J  not  infmitely  divisible,  27,  5a  ;  every  lively  idea  agree- 
"^hle,  353 ;  attended  with  some  emotion,  373,  375,  393* 

§2.  A.  Associaiicn  of  (q»v.)i  10;  on  three  gntding  principles, 
resemblance,  contiguity,  and  causation  (q,  vO»  u  f.  (cf.  9J),  283  £, 
305  f, :  physiological  explanation  of,  60. 

B,  Associated  with  Impressions  and  enlivened  by  them,  5^8,  101 
(cf.  317) ;  associations  of  ideas  and  impressions  aiiiit  one  another, 
e,g.  in  double  relation  of  imprcsslona  and  ideas,  J84,  386,  380; 
association  of,  gives  rise  to  no  new  impressions,  only  modifies  the 
ideas,,  and  so  produces  no  pas5>ions,  305 ;  law  of  transition  between, 
vii.  from  faint  to  lively,  from  remote  to  contiguous,  339;  hence 
easy  to  pass  from  idea  of  another  per^ii  to  idea  of  self,  bat  not 
conversely,  except  In  case  of  sympathy  (q»  v.),  340 :  law  of  ideas 
opposed  to  that  of  impressions,  341-2  (cf.  383),  bnt  yields  to 
it  when  there  is  a  confli  Jt,  344-5 ;  an  idea  converted  into  an  im* 
presston  in  sympathy  by  relation,  31 7  f.;  never  admit  of  a  total 
union:  can  only  be  conjoined,  not  mixed,  while  impressions  and 
passions  can  be  mixed,  366 ;  related  ideas  liable  to  be  confused 
\v,  trror),  60,  6a,  203,  264 ;  related  in  animals  as  well  as  men,  327. 

§  3,  A.  Reasoning,  judgment,  conception,  and  t>elief  (q»  v.),  only 
particular  ways  of  conceiving  ideas,  97  n  (cf.  164),  reasoning  merely 
on  operation  of  our  thoughts  or  ideas,  and  nothing  ever  enters  into 
OUT  conclusions  but  ideas  or  fainter  conceptions,  625  (cf.  73,  1831. 

B.  Abstract  relations  of»  opposed  to  experienced  relations  of 
objects,  414,  463 ;  the  world  of  ideas  the  province  of  demonstration 
(q.  v.) ;  the  world  of  realities  that  of  the  will^  414  ;  truth  a  propor- 
tion of  ideas  considered  as  such,  i.e.  not  as  representative,  448,  458; 
four  demonstrable  relations,  464;  is  morality  a  demonstrable  re- 
lation ?  456,  463,  496, 

C.  Truth  belongs  only  to  uieas  as  represmtativt,  =  agreement  ol 
ideas  considered  as  copies  with  those  objects  which  they  represent, 
415  ;  =  the  confonnity  of  our  ideas  of  objects  to  their  real  existence, 
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446,  458 ;  nnderstimdmg  eitlier  compares  Ideas  or  lafen  matters  of 
fact,  463. 

§4*  abstract  or  gtmrct,  17  f.;  are  nothing  but  partictilftr  ideai 
annexed  to  a  certain  term  which  girei  them  m  more  extensive 
signiBcation^  1 7  ;  the  particular  circomstances  are  not  discarded  but 
retained,  18;  CTrery  idea  determinate  in  qnality  and  quantity,  ani 
individnal,  19;  abstract  ideas  therefore  tndiiridual  in  themselTes,  ^0 ; 
and  become  'general  in  their  representation'  becaoje  annexed 
a  name  which  revives  a  certain  custom  of  surveying  other  individu 
to  which  it  is  applied,  30-24  :  "<*  abstract  idea  of  powcr^  161 ; 
of  existence,  623  fcf,  66  f). 

g  5.  of  space  and  lime,  33  T ;  derived  from  the  manner  in  whid 
impreasions  appear,  34,  37  (cf.  96  ;  mftthcmatical,  45  L^  51, 
of  existence  and  external  existence,  66  f. ;  of  caosacion,  74 
and  necessity,  derived  from  an  impression  of  reflexion,  155,  \6^ : 
of  body,  339  r,  and  substance,  133;  of  extension,  itself  extended. 
139;  of  self,  251  f.  {v,  ltUntity)\  of  God,  248;  of  another  person. 
'  of  whose  thoughts,  actions,  and  sensations  we  are  not  conscious' 
339  ;  of  another's  affection,  though  it  be  not  actually  felt  by  any  one 
(p.  Sympathy),  370  (cf,  385;. 
Identity. 

§L  The  most  aniversAl  relation,  14;  discovered  nUher  by  per- 
ception than  reasoning,  except  when  discovered  by  relation  of 
causation,  74;  a  relation  which  does  not  'depend  upon  the  idea' 
and  hence  only  a  source  of  probability,  73  ;  of  impressions  produces 
a  stronger  connexion  than  the  most  perfect  resemblance,  341, 

§  2.  A«  The  *  primipium  ittdividuationis*  200  T;  one  object  only 
gives  idea  of  unity,  a  muttlplicity  of  objects  the  iden  of  nnoiber: 
Time  or  Duration  the  source  of  idea  of  identity,  200;  *an  object  is 
the  same  with  itself*  =  *  an  object  existent  at  one  time  is  the  same 
with  itself  existent  at  another : '  the  *  principium  *  is  notMng  but  the 
invariablene^^^  and  uninterr\ipte«lness  of  any  object  through  a  supposed 
variation  of  time,  aoj. 

§  a.  B.  The  identity  of  a  mass  of  matter  b  presermed  for  ns  | 
when  the  variation  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  and  gradual, 
356 ;  {b)  when  the  parte  combine  to  a  common  end,  and  especially 
when  there  is  a  'sympathy  of  parts*  as  in  an  organism,  157;  < 
when  the  object  is  naturally  variable— e.g.  a  river,  258, 

§  3.  The  constancy  of  onr  impiessions,  i.  e*  their  reseRibbu&ce  1 
di^erent  times,  makes  us  consider  them  individually  the  sai 
302.  253  f, ;  a  succession  of  related  impressions  place*  the  mind  | 
the   same  disposition  as  does  an  identical  object,  303,  ami  so 
citnfoHnd  nttitssion  with  identity ^  204;  two  kinds  of  resetnbUitde 
produce  this  confusion,  204  n ;    but  this  supposed  identity  is  ooft* 
tradicted  by  the  obvioos  intemiption  of  our  perccpUooi,  and 
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avoid  it  by  the  fiction  of  their  continaed  existence,  105  f. ;  and 
farther  hy  the  fiction  of  substance  or  matter^  319  (cf.  154  f.)^  {v* 
Body^  %  3,  Existence,  §  3>. 

§  4.  A.  Pen<mal  identiiy  er  ike  idea  of  self,  351  f. ;  impressions 
never  felt  as  distinct  from  oursclvesi  189;  how  far  we  ourselves  are 
the  object  of  our  senses  a  very  diifBcutt  question,  190  ;  externality  to 
OUT  body  or  our  limbs  is  not  externality  to  ourselves^  191 ;  no  im- 
pression of  Self  from  wbich  the  idea  of  a  simple  and  identical  person 
can  be  derived,  251^  189(1'.  Senses)  (cf.  633);  we  are  never  intlniately 
conscious  of  anythmg  hnt  a  particular  perception;  a  man  is  'a  bundle 
or  collection  of  different  perceptions  which  succeed  one  another  with 
an  inconceivable  rapidity  and  are  in  a  perpetual  fiujc  and  movement/ 
352,  654;  the  identity  which  we  attribute  to  the  mind  analogous  to 
that  which  we  attribute  to  plants  and  animals  :  imagination  causes 
us  to  mistake  a  succession  of  related  objects  for  an  identical  object, 
354 ;  we  hide  the  interruption  by  feigning  a  soul,  self»  or  substance, 
or  'imagine  something  unknown  and  mysterioas  connecting  the 
parts  beside  their  relation/  354;  the  identity  which  we  attribute  to 
the  mind  of  man  is  a  fictitious  one;  it"  cannot  run  the  different  per- 
ceptions into  one,  and  it  ts  no  real  bond  between  them,  359 ;  it  is 
only  an  idea  arising  from  an  easy  transition  produced  by  resemblance 
and  causation,  360,  6^6 \  njemoiy  as  the  source  of  these  relations 
not  only  discovers  but  produces  the  identityt  361 1  but  still  we 
extend  the  chain  of  causes  beyond  memory,  263  ;  the  same  exphma* 
tion  to  be  given  of  the  simplicity  as  of  the  identity  of  the  mind,  363  ; 
are  self  and  substance  the  same  thing?  635;  there  is  no  aatisfactflry 
theory  to  explain  the  principles  that  anite  onr  sucQgwaw  tmpre|f jon^ 
in  our  thonght  or  consciousness,  (>36;  we  mug^' d^RHnggjih  h^w^fo, 
peisonal  jdentlty  «  n  regaids  ottr  ihought^or  imaginatioo,  and  as 
it  regards  our  passions  or  the  concern  weriakeTironraelves/  353. 

B.  Se(f—i\it  object  of  pride  anci  huminty,  377,  386;  the  existence 
of  ourselves  durable,  393 ;  '  self  or  that  succ^sion  of  related  ideas 
and  impressions  of  which  we  have  an  intinuite  memory  and  con- 
sciousness/ 377;  'that  connected  succession  of  perceptions  which  we 
call  self/  377  ;  *  self  or  that  individual  person  of  whose  actions  and 
sentiments  each  of  us  is  indmntety  conscious/  386 ;  '  the  qualities  of 
our  mind  and  body,  that  i%  self/  303;  'the  ideftj'or  rather  im- 
presston,  of  ourselves  is  always  intimately  present  with  us,  and  our 
consciousness  gives  ns  so  lively  a  conception  of  our  own  person  that 
'tis  not  possible  to  imagine  that  anything  can  in  this  particular  go 
beyond  it,'  307,  330,  339,  340,  354^  437 ;  the  relation  between  our 
telf  and  another  person  the  foundation  oi  sympathy  (q.  v,),  318,  333, 
359 ;  easy  to  pass  from  idea  of  another  person  to  idea  of  self,  but 
Dot  the  reverse  way,  340 ;  self  love  not  love  in  the  proper  sense, 
339,  480, 
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Imaginatloii — contrasted  with  memory,  8  L,  86,  93.  97  «,  6}S  (c£ 
365),  with  memory  and  reason,  117,  with  experieooe,  140,  wjih 
jud^ent,  148-9,  with  anderstanding^  97,  167  (ct  iSa)  ;  has  powtr 
to  transpose  and  change  ideas,  10,  92,  619;  chiefly  occii|M  in 
forming  complex  idea.^  10;  associates  ideas  on  certain  principle^ 
10;  which  arc  sometimes  'permanent,  irresistible,  and  nniTeisii/ 
at  others  weak,  changeable,  irrrgnlar,  and  not  even  useful  in  coodoct 
of  life,  335  (cf.  148)  ;  and  so  leads  us  into  directly  contrary  optsioD& 
366  fcf.  231"^ ;  the  nndcrstanding  «  *the  general  and  more  atablithed 
properties  of  the  imaginatioDi  267;  this  activity  of  tmagination 
only  natural  as  a  malady  is  natoral,  and  so  rejected  by  Philofophy. 
216;  passes  from  obscure  to  lively  ideas,  539;  but  conversely 
in  the  case  of  the  passions,  340-5  (cf.  509  n) ;  vibntion  ol, 
between  two  ideas,  constitutes  a  perfect  relation,  55|;  cttendi 
*  custom  and  reasoning  beyond  the  perceptions/  197;  oootioiies  tn 
its  course  even  when  its  object  fails,  like  a  boat  underway:  com* 
pletes  an  imperfect  unifornatty^  198,  213,  137;  source  of  generat 
rules,  37t,  385,  504  »;  little  influenced  by  abstruse  reasonings. 
185,  368 ;  more  affected  by  what  is  contiguous  than  what  is  re- 
mote, hence  government  becomes  necessary,  535 ;  and  the  passtoni, 
340  r ;  by  a  great  effort  enables  us  to  sympathise  with  an 
feeling,  371,  385-6  j  converts  an  idea  Into  an  impression  in  symj 
(q.  V,),  47  ;  soaroe  of  rules  which  determine  property.  504  «,  509] 
513,  53if  559,  566;  animals  little  susceptible  of  pleasures  or  paios 
of  imagination,  397. 
Immortality^ of  soul,  114, 
Impr«a8iona  {v.  Idta,  Feelittg^,  Semts,  SensatfonX 

§  1.  Of  sensation  and  reflexion :  the  Utter  derived  princirml 
from  ideas,  the  former  *  arise  tn  the  soul  originally  from 
known  causes,'  7,  84 ;  original  impressions  depend  on  physical 
natural  causes,  375;  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  pass  fn 
the  idea  of  an  object  to  that  of  its  usual  attendant  an  impressaoo 
of  reflexion,  165,  375;  pains  and  pleasures  original  impressions, 
passions  secondary  or  reflective,  376;  reflective,  divided  roughly 
into  calm  and  violent,  passions  being  violent  and  divided  into 
direct  and  indirect,  376;  simple  and  complex,  3;  an  except 
lo  the  rule  that  every  simple  idea  has  a  preceding  impression, 
simple  and  uniform  impressions  undefinable,  377,  339;  will 
internal  impression,  399 ;  impressions  which  give  rise  to  sense  of 
justice  not  natural  but  artificial,  497 ;  impreasloa  of  extension  ttsclf 
extended,  339, 

§  2,  Cannot  be  presented  by  the  senses  as  anything  bat  iin- 
pressions;     must  necessarily  appear  what   they  are  and   be  whA^p. 
they  appear,  190;  not  felt  as  dlfTerent  from  ourselves  or  as  coj' 
of  anything  else,  189;  not  felt  as  external  to  ourselves,  191  ; 
fju  there  is  an  impression  of  ourselves,  very  doubt/ul,  190,  351 
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307,  320,  V.  Idmtity,  |  4.  A)  ;  impression  of  self  always  present  «nd 
lively,  317. 

§  8.  Three  classes  of,  conveyed  by  the  senses,  (a)  figure,  btilk, 
motion,  and  solidity  ;  {h)  colours,  tastes,  smells,  hetit,  etc. ;  (f)  paiot 
and  pleasures  \  nil  these  as  felt  and  as  far  as  the  senses  are  judges 
are  the  sArae  in  the  fnanner  of  their  existence^  193 ;  but  to  the  first 
and  sometimes  to  the  second  kind  we  attribute  continued  existence, 
while  the  third  kind  we  regard  as  merely  perceptions,  194  f.;  *  all 
impressioDS  are  internal  and  perishing  existences,  and  appear  as 
such,' 194,  351;  distinction  of  modem  philosophy  between  impres- 
sions which  do  and  do  not  resemble  the  qualities  of  the  objects 
which  produce  them«  ja6  f. ;  no  impression  from  which  idea  of  body 
can  be  derived  \  touch  cannot  give  it  us,  '  for  though  bodies  are  felt 
by  means  of  their  solidity^  yet  the  feeling  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  solidity,  and  they  have  not  the  least  resemblance  to  each 
other,*  330. 

g  4  (1?.  Ide^^  I  a).  Only  associaUd  by  resemblance,  283,  343; 
one  impression  related  to  another  *  not  only  when  their  sensations 
are  resembling  but  also  when  their  impulses  or  directions  are  similar 
or  correspondent,*  381,  384,  394 ;  identity  of  impressions  produces 
a  stronger  connexion  than  the  most  perfect  resemblance,  341 ; 
impressions  and  passions  capable  of  an  entire  union,  as  opposed  to 
ideas,  366;  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas,  386,  381 
(r,  Pridt) ;  no  new  impression  and  so  no  new  passion  produced  by 
association  of  ideas,  305,  law  of  transition  of,  341 ;  opposed  to  that 
of  ideas,  34a ;  an  idea  converted  into  an  impression  in  sympathy, 
317,  even  when  the  impression  is  not  felt  by  any  body,  370,  385. 

§  5*  Whether  it  is  by  our  impressions  or  ideas  we  distinguish 
between  virtue  and  vice,  456  f.  {v.  Morale  ^  t^  3) ;  the  impression 
which  distinguishes  virtue  and  vice  often  mistaken  for  an  idea 
because  it  is  soft  and  gentle,  470, 

Indlll!sr6nce»  chance,  135,  408;  liberty  of,  confused  with  liberty  of 
spontaneity,  407. 

iDdireot^and  direct  passions,  376;  or  oblique  effect  of  custom,  197. 

Indolence — why  excused,  587. 

Inferenoe— (f .  Beliefs  Cause)^  does  not  necessarily  require  tbree  ideas, 
9711. 

Infinite— divisibility  of  space  and  time,  a6  f,,  of  points,  lines,  etc,  441 
of  quantity,  5a. 

Xnhesion^ — no  idea  of  substance  or  iBhesioo,  234* 

Initinot — '  renson  is  nothing  but  a  wonderful  and  unbtelligihlc  instinct 
in  our  souls,  which  arises  from  past  expciience,'  179 ;  as  opposed  to 
reflexion  ■>  imagination  as  op]>osed  to  reason,  215;  tjcnevoleoce, 
love  of  life,  kindness  to  children,  instincts  originally  implanted  in 
our  natures,  417^   the  mind  by  an  original  instinct  seeks  to  unite 
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itself  with  tbe  ^od  and  to  avoid  the  tn\,  43S ;  direct  piula 

arise  from  sn  unaccountmblc  in^ttnctf  439. 
InNnUon,  348,  349,  413,  461  luid  m. 
Xntereit  (v.  yi«//fV/)— sentiments  from  interest  and  monds  apt  to  be 

confounded,  475 ;  imposes  a  natural  as  opposed  to  a  monil  obligt- 

tioQ,  49S,  146  ;  and  promises  (q.  v.),  519  f  ;  the  source  of  the  thiee 
'fumlnmeutal  *  laws  of  nature,'  526;  and  aliepauce  (u.  G^vtmmmt), 

537  f.;  and  chastity,  ^^73. 
Internal— opposed  to  external  (q.  ▼.)»  4^4*  47^  (^'  Body^  Idsmiitjf), 
Intuition --a  sonrce  of  knowledge  and  certainly,  perceiviii^  thiee  oat 

of  four  demonitrable  relations,  viz.,  resemblance,  contrariety,  loi 

d^rec  in  any  quality.  70  ;  does  not  inform  us  of  necessity  of  a  cauR 

to  a  begianing  of  existence,  79* 

Joy— and  pridCi  290 ;  a  mixture  of,  with  grief  produces  hope  and  fear, 

441  f* 

Judgment. 

§  I.  Docs  not  necessarily  imply  imion  of  two  ideal*  ^ni  only 
a  form  of  conception,  'we  can  form  a  proposition  which  contains  oaly 
one  idea/  97  n ;  judgments  are  '  perceptions/  456 ;  only  judgmefiti 
can  be  cnreasonable,  not  passions  or  actions.  416,  459;  moraUty 
more  properly  felt  than  jndged  of,  470;  our  judgments  lets  voluatvy 
than  our  actions^  609. 

§  8.  The  object  of  the  judgment  a  system  of  realttiesi  108 :  cca- 
ftision  between  judgment  and  sensation  in  vision*  lit;  oppoaed  to 
imagination,  as  employing  general  rules  to  distinguish  etfcntial 
from  accidental  circumstances  in  an  antecedent,  147-149;  aad 
understanding  provide  a  natural  remedy  for  the  aelfishneai  of  bu^ 
by  altering  the  direction  of  the  passions,  489,  493 ;  aa  contrasted 
with  memory  has  meiit  or  demerit. 

Jnatioe. 

g  1«  Produces  pleasure  and  approbation  by  means  of  an  atti6ce 
or  contrivance,  477;  the  motive  to  acts  of  justice  cannoi  be  regard 
to  their  justice^  477-480 ;  nor  can  it  be  concern  for  our  private 
interest  or  reputation,  since  pure  self-love  is  the  sonrce  of  all  in- 
jnslice,  480  ;  nor  regard  to  public  interest,  481,  495  ;  for  there  is  do 
such  passion  in  human  minds  as  the  love  of  mankind  merely  as 
such,  4S2 ;  nor  private  benevolence,  or  regard  to  the  intercuts  of  the 
party  concerned,  4S3;  'hetice  we  most  allow  that  the  i^ose  of 
i  justice  and  injustice  is  not  derived  from  nature,  but  ariici  artificially, 

U  though  necessarily,  from  education  and  human  conventions/  481 

"'  (cf.  530) :  artificial,  bwt  not  therefore  arbitrary :  its  rules  are 
the  re&nlt  of  the  *  intervention  of  thought  and  conception/  which 
liowevcr  is  so  ohvious  and  necessary  that  it  is  really  quite  as  natural 
as  anything  else,  484 ;  Its  rules  may  be  called  *  Laws  of  Nat  Die/  if 
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Jmtfod. 

by  *  Nature '  we  mejin  *  common  to  or  mfie{>ani1>1e  from  any  species,' 
484,  526;  thoDgh  A  human  invention,  yet  as  immutable  as  bumau 
nalnrc,  because  based  on  so  gre^t  an  interest^  620, 

§  2.  How  the  rules  of  justice  and  property  arc  established  by  the 
artifice  of  man,  4S4  f. ;  though  society  increases  man's  power, 
ability,  and  security*  485,  yet  in  a  savage  state  he  is  not  sensible 
of  tbiSj  and  so  cannot  produce  society :  but  the  natural  appetite 
between  the  sexes  and  concern  for  common  offspring  makes  the  first 
beginniogj  486 ;  both  the  nntnral  temper  and  ontward  drcumstancei 
of  man  adverse  to  so-ciety,  vir.  his  limited  generosity,  'for  each  man 
loves  himself  belter  than  any  other  single  person,'  and  the  instability 
and  scarcity  of  such  goods  as  can  be  possessed,  487  j  *  uncultivated 
nature*  could  never  remedy  this:  justice  at  this  stage  can  only  mean 
posaeasion  of  the  usual  passions,  viz.  selfishness  and  partiality,  so 
the  *  idea  of  justice  is  no  remedy,*  488  ;  the  remedy  is  not  derived 
from  Nature  but  from  artifice ;  or  rather,  *  Nature  provides  a  remedy 
in  the  judgment  and  understanding  for  what  is  irregular  and  In- 
commodious in  the  affections,'  489 ;  men  remedy  the  instability  of 
possessions  by  a  c(mv£nii£fH,  this  restraint  not  being  contrary  to,  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  passions,  489,  526;  this  convention  not  a 
promise,  *  only  a  getnrai  s€m<  0/  common  rnteresi,  which  sense  all 
the  members  of  the  society  express  to  one  another,'  like  that  of  two 
men  rowing  a  boat,  490;  after  tliia  arises  immediately  the  idea  of 
justice,  also  those  of  property,  obligation,  and  right,  which  are 
unintelligible  without  the  former,  491 ;  vanity,  pity,  and  lovc^  being 
social  patsions,  assist,  491  ;  in  this  convention  it  is  only  the  direction 
of  the  passions  which  is  altered  ;  there  is  no  question  of  the  goodness 
or  wickedness,  but  only  of  the  sagacity  or  folly  of  man,  492 ;  since 
this  convention  is  so  simple,  the  savage  state  most  be  very  short, 
and  'man's  very  first  state  and  sitcation  may  justly  be  esteemed 
lodal*;  the  *  state  of  nature*  a  philosophic  fiction,  493;  as  the 
*  golden  age'  is  a  poetic*  though  it  expresses  a  great  truth,  494; 
•strong,  extensive  benevolence*  cannot  be  the  original  motive  of 
justice,  since  it  would  render  it  unneces&ary,  495  \  nor  can  reason, 
496;  the  impressions  which  give  rise  to  the  sense  of  justice  not 
natural,  but  arise  from  artifice,  otherwise  no  convention  would  be 
necessary,  497;  the  connexion  of  the  rules  of  justice  with  interest  ti 
singular,  for  a  single  act  of  justice  is  often  contmry  both  to  public 
and  private  interest  ♦  497  (cf.  579). 

I  a.  Why  we  annex  the  idea  0/  vrriue  t&Justieef  498;  interest 
the  natural  obligation  to  justice,  the  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong 
tlie  moral  obligation,  498;  by  sympathy  we  take  a  general  survey, 
and  perceive  that  injustice  always  brings  aneasinesa,  hence  tbe  sense 
of  moral  good  and  evil  follows  upon  injustice,  499 ;  *  self-interest  is 
the  original  motive  to  the  estiiblishinent  of  justice,  but  a.  sympathy 
XX  2 
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with  public  interest  Ls  the  sonrce  of  the  moral  approbaiioo 
attends  that  virtue/  500 ;  poiitical  artifice  assists  this  mppfbbeSlOitl 
bat  can  never  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  distinclion  wc  make  betwwB 
vice  and  virtue,  500,  533;  education  and  interest  in  oar  reptitxtioo 
also  assist,  501 ;  '  though  jnsUce  be  artificial,  the  fiexise  of  iu  monlily 
is  natural,*  619. 

§  4.  The  vulgar  definition  of  justice,  'a  constant  and  perpetual  will 
of  giving  every  one  his  due/  supposes  right  and  property  independent 
of  justice,  which  is  absurd,  536-7 ;  justice  and  injustice  do  not 
admit  of  gradations,  therefore  not  naturally  either  virtuous  o*-  Tidons, 
since  'all  natural  qualities  ran  insensibly  into  ench  other,'  530;  the 
laws  of^  being  universal  and  perfectly  inflexible,  can  never  ht  derived 
from  nature,  533;  govemmcnt  required  to  enforce  justice^  J35-53^«' 
both  natural  and  civil,  derived  from  conventions^  543 ;  the  moral 
obligation  to,  not  so  strong  between  states  as  between  iadividiiaU, 
because  the  natural  oblignlion  is  weaker,  ()69 ;  diffen  firooi  the 
natural  virtues^  because  in  them  every  single  act  is  good« 
(cf,  497). 


Knowledge— opposed  to  probability,  69  f;  opposed  to  'obsemt^ 
and  experience,'  81,  87;  defined  as  *thc  assurance  arising  from 
comparison  of  ideas/  as  distinguished  from  that  which  aiisei 
'  proofis/  i.  e.  arguments  from  cause  and  effect,  and  that  wtdch  aristi' 
from  probability  or  the  calculation  of  chances,  104  ;  di$tiiigiiisl>ed 
from  the  assurance  arising  from  memory,  causation,  and  probability. 
153;  only  four  out  of  seven  philosophical  relations  objects  of  know- 
ledge and  ceriainty,  70 ;  three  of  these  perceived  by  intnitloD,  the 
fourth  by  mathematical  reasoning,  73  j  but  all  knowledge  dcgeoente 
into  probability  when  we  consider  the  fallibility  of  oar  facoltief,  ti 
{v.  Su/tuism) ;  of  men  superior  to  that  of  animaU,  316. 


I*abour— division  of,  increases  man's  ability,  485  *  theory  that  a  mu 
has  property  in  his  labour,  505  », 

Language — arises  from  convention  without  promise,  490. 

Law— implies  doctrine  of  necessity  which  alone  explains  rtaponsibility, 
41 1  ;  rules  of  justice  may  be  called  *  Laws  of  Nature/  4S4 ;  laws  of 
nature  invented  by  man,  530,  536,  543;  positive,  a  title  to  gofcia* 
roent,  561 ;  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature^  567, 

Liberty  (v.  Neussiiy)^  400  f. ;  madmen  have  no  liberty,  404 ;  can  ocily 
=  chance,  407  ;  confusion  between  liberty  of  spontaneity  and  tibeity 
of  indifference,  *  between  that  which  is  opposed  to  violence  aad  that 
which  means  a  negation  of  necessity  and  causes/  407 ;  false  sensation 
of  liberty;  fallacious  experiment  to  prove  it,  408;  tlie  doctrine  of, 
and  religion,  409 ;  and  choice,  461  n  ;  Mt  is  not  a  just  CQOieqtftaace 
that  what  is  voloDtar}-  is  free/  609. 
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Llveline^i — of  impressioni,  98  f,,  119  j  vagueness  of  tenn^  105  (tr.  idea). 

ZioelLe — his  misuse  of  word  *  idea/  3  j   cited,  35  ;  argument  to  prove 
necessity  of  a  cfluse,  Gi ;  on  idea  of  powcr^  157. 

IiOgio— rales  of,  175. 

Love. 

§  1.  And  hatred,  339  f. ;  explained  in  same  way  as  pride  (q.  v.) 
and  humility;  their  object  i$  'some  other  person,  of  whose  thoughts, 
actions^  and  sensations  we  are  not  conscious,'  229  (cf-  482) ;  *somc 
person  or  thinking  being/  331;  experiment  to  confirm  this,  333; 
transition  from  love  to  pride  easier  than  that  from  pride  to  love, 

539- 

§  8»  Difficulties  in  this  theory,  347  f . ;  we  do  not  love  or  hate  a 
man  unless  either  the  quality  in  him  which  pleases  or  displeases  tut 
be  constant  and  inherent  in  him,  or  unless  he  docs  it  from  design 
which  points  to  certain  permanent  qualities  in  him  which  remain 
after  the  action  is  performed,  348  (cf.  609) ;  the  man's  design  affects 
OS  by  sympathy  with  his  esteem  or  hatred  of  us,  349;  we  love 
reUtions  and  acquaintance  apart  from  any  direct  pleasure  they 
afford  us,  353 ;  because  our  connexion  with  them  is  always  giving 
tift  new  lively  ideas  by  sympathy,  and  every  lively  idea  is  pleaaant, 
353  i  sympathy  with  others  is  agreeable  '  only  by  giving  an  emotion 
to  the  spirits,*  354. 

§  $.  Always  attf^nded  with  a  desire,  which  distinguishes  it  fiDom 
pridc^  which  is  a  pure  emotion  in  the  soul,  367  ;  its  conjunction  with 
a  desire  is  arbitrary,  original,  and  instinctive,  368. 

g  4.  lietwcen  the  sexes,  derived  from  the  conjunction  of  three 
different  impressions  ur  passions,  394  ;  produces  the  fiist  rudiments 
of  society,  486. 

§  5.  Self-love  not  love  in  proper  sense,  319  i  self-love  the  source 
of  all  injustice,  480 ;  '  no  such  passion  in  humrm  minds  as  love  of 
[  mankind  merely  as  such,'  481 ;  '  man  in  general '  or  human  nature 
the  object  but  not  the  cause  of  love,  483 ;  a  social  passion,  491 ; 
dejects  the  soul  like  humility,  391 ;  love  and  hatred  of  animals,  397 ; 
love  of  tnith,  448  f. 

§  6.  Virtue  =  power  of  our  mentaJ  qualities  to  produce  pride  and 
love,  575 ;  why  the  same  qualities  in  all  cases  produce  both  pride 
and  love,  humility  and  hatred^  589  ;  we  praise  all  passions  which 
partake  of  love,  e,g,  benevolence,  because  love  is  immediately 
'  igreeable  to  the  person  actuated  by  it,  604;  and  because  the  tran- 
sitioD  of  love  to  love  is  peculiarly  easy,  605 ;  praise  and  blame  a 
fainter  love  and  hatred,  614;  love  and  esteem,  608  n. 
Ijoyally — rigid,  akin  to  superstition,  56a. 

Malbraoohe — on  power,  1^8,  349. 

Mmleaieu,  30. 

Kftltoe — and  envy,  37*  f-  J  ^  pity  reversed  :  the  misery  of  others  gives 
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us  a  more  lively  idea  of  our  own  hajvptncss,  .^75  ;  Eigainst  oqtwIvcs, 
■176 ;  miTaiirc  of  with  hatred  by  meatis  of  relation  throagh  parallel 
direct  ions  J  380  f, 

Man — his  peed  of  society,  485 ;  *  man  in  general '  not  the  canse 
only  the  object  of  love  and  hatred »  48  J ;   no  qoestion  of  origiB 
goodne&s  of  man  but  only^  of  his  sagacityt  49a ;    human   nati 
composed  of  affections  and   understanding  which   aie  re<|msite 
all  its  actions^  493 ;  saperior  to  animals  (q.  v.)  chtefly  by  supcriorj 
of  his  reason,  human  nature  the  *only  science  of  man/  173; 
man  is  a  bundle  or  collection  of  different  peroeptioikSj  t^t^  634  { 
Identity y  f  4), 

Material — cause,  171. 

Mathematios — mathematical  points^  nature  of  ideas  of,  38  f. ;  de^i- 
tions  off  consistent  with  theory  of  indivisible  parts  of  extension, 
though  its  demonstrations  are  inconsistent  with  it,  421  objects  of, 
really  exist  because  we  have  clear  ideas  of  them,  45;  demonstrations 
of  geometry  not  properly  so  called,  because  founded  on  ideas  which 
arc  not  exact,  45  f,  e.g.  idea  of  perfect  equality  in  geometry  a 
6ction,  48  ;  right  lines,  49  ;  plane  surfaces,  50  ;  inferior  eamctnesa  of 
geometry  to  that  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  71 ;  value  of  geometry, 
73;  no  mystery  in  ideas  which  are  objects  of  mathematics  since 
copied  from  impressions,  7  a  ;  mathematical  necessity  depends  on  aa 
act  of  the  understanding,  166 ;  demonstrations  of  only  probablcr 
especially  when  long,  180;  snbjecL  to  imagination,  198  (^cL  48). 

Matter. 

§  1. — and  force  according  to  Cartesians,   159  ;   or  substance, : 
fiction  to  support  the  simplicity  and  identity  of  bodie*,  319  L^ 
My)\   homogeneity  of  in   Peripatetic  philosophy,   221^   imp 
powers  of  resistance,  564. 

g  2.— and  mind  (q.  v.)  33  j  f. ;  the  greater  part  of  beings  exist  oat ' 
of  local  relation  to  extended  lK>dy»  i.  c.  have  no  local  conjunctioa 
with  matter,  335  ;  the  materialists  wrong  in  conjoining  aU  thought 
with  extension,  as  aUo  are  those  who  conjoin  it  with  a  simple  indi- 
visible substance,  339.  as  does  Spinoza  who  supposes  a  miity  of  sub- 
stance in  which  both  thought  and  matter  inhere,  i4i  (ct  >44), 

—  or  motion  as  tfu  cause  of  our  peraptiotiSt  346  f. ;  a  priori  no 
reason  why  matter  should  not  cause  thought,  147 ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  find  matter  or  motion  hajs  a  constant  conjunction  with 
thought,  '  since  everyone  may  perceive  that  the  different  dispositions 
of  the  body  change  his  thoughts  and  sentiments,*  348  ;  thus  matter 
may  be  and  is  the  cause  of  thought  and  perception,  348. 

§  3*  —  actions  of,  necessary,  but  only  through  a  determination  i 
the  mind  produced  by  constant  union,  400 ;  *  I  do  not  ascxibe  to  1  " 
thiit  unintelligible  necessity  which  is  supposed  to  lie  in  matter,  I 
a^ribc  to  matter  that  Intelligible  quality,  call  It  necefsity  or  nol 
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which  the  most  rigorous  oithodoxj  does  or  must  allow  to  belong  to 
the  will/  410. 

Matter  of  fact— the  coaclnsion  of  all  reasoning  from  cause  and  effect, 
94;  opposed  to  relations  of  ideas,  463  (cf,  413) ;  {v.  Fad). 

Memory— and  imagination,  8  t,  108,  117  it  (cf,  365,  370  h,  638)  ;  has 
no  power  of  varying  order  and  position  of  simple  ideas,  9 ;  but  this 
property  not  perceivable  by  us,  so  the  difference  t>etween  it  and 
imagination  lies  in  its  superior  force  and  vivacity,  85 ;  ideas  of, 
eqaivalent  to  impressions,  83,  83 ;  attended  by  belief,  86 ;  the 
system  of  impressions  or  idens  of  memory  is  real,  and  is  con- 
trasted with  that  system  which  is  the  object  of  the  judgment,  108 ; 
assnrajice  derived  from,  almost  equals  that  of  demonstiation  or  know- 
ledge, and  superior  to  that  derived  from  arguments  from  cause  and 
effect,  153;  a  source  of  belief  in  continued  and  distinct  existence  of 
perceptions,  199,  109;  not  only  discovers  but  produces  personal 
identity,  161,  though  from  another  point  of  view  the  convene  it 
true,  36J ;  *  of  all  faculties  has  least  vice  or  virtue  in  its  several 
degrees/  370  1* ;  though  extremely  useful  yet  is  exerted  withont  any 
tense  of  pleasure  and  pain^  and  so  has  no  merit  while  the  judgment 
always  haS|  613. 

Merit  {v,  AUral) — implies  something  constant  and  durable  in  the 
man.  and  thus  requires  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  411 ;  depends  on 
motives  (q.v.),  477  f, 

Metaphyaioa,  31,  3 'i  »9«>' 

[Method] — of  agreement  and  difference,  300,  301,  31  r,  333. 

Mind  {v.  Idtntity,  $  4). 

gl.  A.  'Is  nothing  but  a  heap  or colleclton  of  dififerent  perceptions 
imited  together  by  certain  relations  (cf.  636)  and  supposed,  though 
falsely,  to  be  endowed  with  a  perfect  simplicity  or  identity/  so  there 
is  no  absurdity  in  separating  any  particnlar  perception  from  the 
i  nund^  nor  in  conjoining  an  object  to  the  mind,  307  {v.  Identity ^ 
351  t) ;  *  is  a  kind  of  theatre  :  there  is  properly  no  simplicity  in  it  at 
one  lime,  nor  identity  in  different ' :  but  the  comparison  of  the  theatre 
must  not  mislead  us,  for  '  they  are  the  successive  perceptions  alone 
which  constitute  the  mind/  i^y,  compared  to  a  republic  or  com* 
monwealth,  361  ;  '  the  trite  idea  of  the  human  mind  is  to  consider  it 
'  as  a  system  of  different  perceptions  or  diPTerent  existences  which  aie 
linked  logethcr  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  mutually  pro- 
duce, destroy,  and  influence  one  another/  361, 

B.  Is  like  a  string  instrument,  the  passions  slowly  dying  away, 
441  (cf.  576);  only  qualities  of  the  mind  viitoons  or  Yicioui,  574; 
some  'durable  principles  of  the  mind  required  for  %'irtue  or  vice/  575; 
the  minds  of  all  men  similar  in  their  feelings  and  operations,  576 ; 
has  the  conunaod  over  all  lis  ideas,  and  so  belief  cannot  be  an  idei^ 
634 ;  *  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  mind  to  change  its  character 
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Mind. 

In  any  considerable  article^*  608 ;  the  intellectQal  world  hss  no  ndi 
oontmdictions  as  the  nattiial:  *what  is  known  conoerniDg  tt  agrees 
with  itself^  and  what  is  uoknown  we  mast  be  cooteot  to  leate  «>/ 
33  J  ;    *  the  perceptions  of  the   mind   arc   perfectly   Iwowiiy*  |66 

§  2.  A.  Its  immateriality,  331-150  \  we  have  no  idea  of  tlie 
substamt  of  the  mind  because  no  impression,  251 ;  if  sabslanoe 
means  something  which  can  exist  by  itself,  then  perceptions  ire 
substances,  233  ;  nor  have  we  any  idea  of  bhcsioo,  134 ;  the  qnesdon 
concerning  the  snbstance  of  the  mind  is  absolutely  tmintdli^ible, 
«50. 

B.  Its  local  conjunction  with  maiUr :  it  is  argned  that  thought 
and  extension  are  wholly  incompatible  and  therefore  the  sool 
must  be  immaterial,  234 ;  now  it  is  true  that  the  greater  part  ol 
beings  exist  and  yet  are  nowhere,  vti.  all  objects  and  perceptions 
except  those  of  sight  and  toucht  235*  and  others  to  which  im- 
agination gives  local  position,  137  ;  hence  the  mateiiallsts  wrong 
who  conjoin  all  thought  with  extension  (q,  v.),  139 ;  yet  there 
are  impressions  and  ideu  really  extended*  140 ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  immateriality «  indivisibility^  and  simplicity  of  a  thinking  snb- 
itance  is  a  true  atheism  and  will  justify  all  Spinoza's  tnJkmoiit 
opinionsi  341 ;  Spinoza  says  the  universe  of  objects  is  a  modificatino 
of  a  limple  subject,  theologians  that  the  tmivcise  of  thought  is  a 
modification  of  a  simple  substance,  141 ;  both  views  nnintelligihle 
and  equally  absurd,  '45~4i  ^^^  result  in  a  dangerous  and  irrecover- 
able atheism,  244 ;  it  is  just  the  same  if  you  call  tli ought  an  adion 
instead  of  a  modification  of  the  soul,  345,  346;  the  cftti^e  of  oar 
perceptions  may  be  and  is  matter  (q^v,)  and  motion,  34^-8. 

Miraculona — opposed  to  'natural,'  474. 

Miser— illnstrati on  from,  314, 

Hodos— a  kind  of  complex  ideas  produced  by  associatiou.  13;  and  solh 
stanceSt  1 7 ;  Spinoza^s  theory  of  modes  or  modifications  compared 
with  that  of  the  *■  theologians,'  341-4  (v.  Mind,  §  a  6). 

Modesty,  570  f. 

Monarchy — originates  in  war,  not  in  patriarchal  government,  54X, 

Moral. 

§  1.  M&ral  diitithtioHs  fi&i  diriind  from  tiosM^  455  C;  *li 
morality  like  truth  discerned  merely  by  ideas  and  by  their  jnxta^ 
position  and  comparison?'  is  virtue  conformity  to  reason,  456 :  {a) 
'  since  morals  have  an  influence  on  the  actions  and  affections  it  fol- 
lows they  cannot  be  derived  from  reason/ 4  5  7,  because  reason  is  wholly 
inactive  and  can  never  be  the  souit:e  of  so  active  a  principle  as  coo* 
science  or  a  sense  of  morals,  458  (cf.  413  f.)  ,  (^)  aince  pttflion^ 
volitions  and  actions  are  '  original  facts  and  realities  complele  in 
themselves,  they  cannot  be  either  true  or  fabe,  cootnuy  or  ooniofm- 
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able  to  reason/  45 S :  (c)  thoagb  on  action  can  improperly  be  called 
false  ai  it  causes  or  is  obliquely  caitscd  by  a  false  judgment,  yet  this 
falsehood  does  not  constitute  its  immorality,  459  :  for  (i)  as  eattsed 
by  a  false  judgment,  such  errors  are  only  mistakes  of  fact  and  not  a 
defect  in  moral  character ;  u  mistake  of  right  again  cannot  be  the 
original  source  of  immorality^  for  it  implies  an  antecedent  right 
and  wrong,  460;  (ii)  as  causing  false  judgment*— such  false  judg- 
mentstake  place  in  others  not  in  ourselvesj  and  another  mao^s  mistake 
cauuol  make  my  action  vicious,  46 1  (cf.  597);  Wollaston's  theory 
would  make  inanimate  objects  vicious,  since  they  also  cause  mistakes, 
461  If ;  and  if  no  mbtake  is  made,  then  there  b  no  vice,  461,  463  h  ; 
the  argument  also  is  circa Ur,  and  leaves  uneiplained  why  truth  is 
virtuous  and  falsehood  vicious,  46}  i« ;  (</)  morality  is  neither  a  rela* 
Lion  of  objects  nor  a  matter  of  fact,  and  therefore  not  an  object  of  the 
understanding,  463  f»;  (i)  it  is  not  a  demonstrable  relation,  464  and  »; 
tliere  exists  no  relation  which  lies  solely  between  external  objects  and 
internal  actions,  465  ;  all  the  relations  we  can  find  in  ingratitude  caisl 
also  between  inanimate  objects,  466 ;  and  atl  which  beloug  to  incest 
exist  also  between  animals,  467  ;  every  animal  is  capable  of  the  same 
relations  as  man^  468 ;  also  it  is  impossible  to  show  how  any  relations 
could  be  imiversally  obligatory,  465-6;  (11)  morality  is  no  matter  of 
fiict  which  can  t>e  discovered  by  the  understanding,  468  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover  in  wilful  murdei  the  matter  of  fact  or  real  existence 
which  yoii  call  vice ;  you  can  only  find  a  sentiment  of  disapprobation  in 
your  own  breast,  *  here  is  a  matter  of  fact  but  it  is  the  object  of  feeling 
not  of  reason,'  469  (cf.  517);  ^whcn  you  pronounce  any  action  or 
character  to  be  vicious  you  mean  nothing  but  that  from  the  constttu" 
tion  of  your  nature  you  have  a  feeling  or  sentiment  of  blame  from  the 
contemplation  of  it*  {ct  591)  J  ^*<^*  ^^^  virtue  therefore  may  be  com- 
pared to  colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold,  which  according  to  the 
modem  pMlosopby  arc  not  qualities  in  objects  but  perceptions  in  the 
mind,  469  (c£  589) ;  this  discovery  in  morals  of  great  speculative  but 
little  practical  importance,  469  ;  each  of  the  virtues  excites  a  dif- 
ferent feeling  of  approbation,  607;  approbation  or  blame  'nothing 
but  a  fainter  and  more  imperceptible  love  or  hatred,^  614;  'a  conveni- 
ent bouse  and  a  virtuous  character  cause  not  the  same  feeling  of  appt o> 
batioUf  though  the  source  of  our  approbation  be  the  same,'  *  there  is 
something  very  incspUcable  in  this  variation  of  our  feelings,*  617. 

§  2.  Moral  distimtiQHS  difivtd  frgm  a  rfioral  S€nie,  47a  f.  (cf, 
61 2)  J  morality  more  properly  felt  than  judged  of,  though  this  feeling 
is  so  soft  and  gentle  that  it  is  confounded  with  an  idea,  470;  wedis- 
tingntsh  viitue  and  vice  by  particular  pleasures  and  pains;  '  we  do  not 
inter  a  character  to  be  virtuous  because  it  pleases ;  but  in  feeling  that 
it  pleases  after  snch  a  particular  mormer  we  in  effect  feel  that  it  is 
virtuous/  471,  547,  574 ;  this  particular  kind  of  pleasure  feels  different 
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from  all  other  pleasures ;  it  is  only  excited  (0)  by  the  chmrmcter  tad 
seotiments  of  a  person.  472,  575  (cf,  607,  617) ;  {&)  and  only  by  tie 
wben  considered  in  general  without  reference  to  onr  partioilar  i 
terest,  473  (cf.  499)  {v.  Sympathy) :  (r)  it  must  have  ihe  power 
prodndog  pride  (q.  v,),  473  (cf.  575);  it  is  not  produced  in  e?« 
instance  by  an  'original  quality  and  primary  constitntioo.*  47 
whether  these  principles  are  natural  depends  on  the  different 
of  natural/ 47 4<'5 ;  it  is  at  all  events  most  unpMlosophicm]  to  1 
that  virtue  is  the  same  with  what  is  natural,  475 ;  tt  only  remmhss  to 
&hDw  'why  any  action  or  sentiment  upon  the  general  rtewaodj 
gives  a  certain  satisfaction  and  uneasiness/ 475  (cf.  591)  {p^Sy 

§  8.  A.  M&rai  approbation.  Sense  of  right  and  wrong 
from  sense  of  interest,  49$  (cf.  513) ;  m  society  the  interest  wb 
leads  to  justice  becomes  remote  but  is  perceived  by  sympathy  witi 
others,  499  ;  and  sinee  everything  which  gives  uneasiness  in  human 
actions  upon  the  general  survey  is  called  vice,  hence  the  sense  oi 
moral  good  and  evil  follows  upon  justice  and  injustice,  499  }  self- 
interest  the  original  motive  to  the  establishment  of  justice,  but  i 
sympathy  (q.  v.)  with  public  interest  is  the  source  of  the  mo 
approbation  which  attends  that  virtue,  500,  533 ;  polidcml  ailifi 
can  only  strengthen  not  produce  this  approbation :  natiiTe  furnish 
the  materials  and  gives  us  some  notion  of  moral  distinctioi%' 
500,  578  (cf,  619). 

B.  Oar  sense  of  virtue  like  that  of  beauty  rests  00  sympaiky^  vlr. 
sympathy  chiefly  with  the  pleasure  which  a  quality  or  charadei 
lends  to  give  the  possessor,  577 ;  though  our  sympathies  vmryj  yet 
our  moral  judgments  do  not  vary  with  them  ;  for  '  we  fix  00  some 
steady  and  general  points  of  view,  and  always  in  our  thoughts  place 
ourselves  in  them  whatever  may  be  our  present  situation/  581  ^cf. 
602) ;  thus  we  only  consider  the  effect  of  the  character  of  a  persoti 
on  those  who  have  intercourse  with  him  and  disregard  its  effect  on 
ourselves,  582  (cf.  596,  602)  ;  again,  though  a  character  produces  no 
actual  good  to  any  one  with  which  we  could  sympathise,  we 
consider  it  virtuous,  5S4 ;  owi;ig  to  the  iniluence  of  genetal 
(q.  V,)  on  imagination,  585 ;  we  always  regard  benevolence  as  virtuo 
because  we  judge  by  a  *  general  and  unaltemble  standard/  6oj| 
through  sympathy  the  same  man  is  always  virtuous  and  vicious  I 
others  who  is  so  to  himself,  and  through  it  we  are  even  able  to  bUn 
a  quality  advantageous  to  ourselves  if  it  displeases  othersi  589 
(cf.  591). 

O,  The  sentiments  of  virtue  and  vice  arise  either  from  the  '  mere 
species  or  appearance  of  characters  and  passions,  or  from  reflesioiis 
on  their  tendency  to  thehappinesas  of  mankind  or  of  particular  persons^' 
5S(j ;  the  Ifitter  the  most  important  source  of  our  judgments  of  beacty 
and  virtue;   but  wit  is  'a  quality  immediately  agreeable  to  others/' 
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590 ;  some  qualities  called  virtuous  becati^  immediately  agreeable 
to  Ibe  perK)n  who  possesses  them,  590 ;  four  difTerent  sources  of  the 
pleasure  we  feel  in  the  mere  survey  of  qualities,  591  ;  we  deliberately 
exclude  our  own  interest  and  only  admit  that  of  the  person  or  his 
neighbours  which  touches  us  more  faintly  them  uur  owd,  *  yet  being 
more  constaut  and  durable '  counterbalance  the  latter  even  in  practice, 
591  ;  an  action  only  approved  as  the  sign  of  some  'durable  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind  '  {v.  CharacUr)^  575* 

H.  *  Any  quality  of  the  mind  is  virtuous  which  causes  love  or 
pride/  575  (cf.  475) ;  pride  and  humility  are  called  virtuous  and 
vicious  according  as  they  arc  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  others 
without  any  reflexions  on  their  tendency,  592;  *the  utility  anH 
advantage  of  any  quality  to  ourselves  is  a  source  of  virtcw  as  welt  a.s 
its  agreeableness  to  others/  596 ;  our  own  sensations  determine  the 
vice  and  virtue  of  any  quality  as  well  as  those  sensations  which  it 
may  excite  in  others,  597  (cf.  461,  58a,  591)  ;  we  praise  the  passions 
ale  in  to  love  because  it  is  immediately  agreeable  to  the  person 
actuated  by  it,  604 ;  we  praise  characters  akin  to  our  own  because 
we  have  an  immediate  sympathy  with  them,  604  (cf.  596)  ;  not  all 
angry  passions  vicious  though  disagreeable,  605. 

g  4»  Why  do  we  distinguish  natural  abilities  from  moral  \nrtucs? 
606  f.  (v.  Natural) ;  both  are  mental  qualities  which  produce  pleasure 
and  have  an  equal  tendency  to  procure  the  love  and  esteem  of  man- 
kind, 607 ;  reasons  suggested  are,  (1)  that  they  produce  a  difTerent 
feeling  of  approbation ;  but  so  does  each  single  virtue,  607  (cf.  617) ; 
(1 1  that  they  are  involuntary ;  but  many  virtues  and  vices  are  equally 
involuntar)',  and  there  b  no  reason  why  virtue  should  not  t>e  as 
iuvolunlary  as  beauty,  608;  abo  even  if  the  virtues  are  voluntary 
they  are  not  therefore  free,  609 ;  but  still  virtues  or  the  actions  pro- 
ceeding from  (hem  can  be  altered  by  rewards  or  praise,  while  natural 
abilities  cannot^  hence  the  distinction  made  between  them  by 
moralists  and  politicians,  609;  ^  it  belongs  to  GrammariiUis  to  examine 
what  qualities  are  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  virtue/  610 ; 
memory  of  all  faculties  has  least  vice  or  virtue  in  its  several  degrees, 
because  it  is  exerted  without  any  sensation  of  pleasure  or  pain,  613. 

g  5.  *  There  is  just  so  much  virtue  and  vice  in  any  character  as 
every  one  places  in  it,  and  His  imjxtasible  in  this  particular  we  can 
ever  be  mistaken/  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to  submit  to  govern- 
ment because  every  one  thinks  so,  547  ;  *  the  general  opinion  of  man- 
kind has  some  authority  iu  all  casesi  but  in  this  of  morals  it  is 
perfectly  infallible,"  and  none  the  less  so  because  it  caimot  explain 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  552  \  can  there  be  a  right  or 
a  wrong  taste  in  morals,  eloquence,  or  beauty  \  547  n, 

S  6.  A.  Morality  dt^enJi  on  motives  (q.  v,)^  *  virtuous  actions  de- 
rive their  merit  from  virtuous  motives  and  are  considered  as  signs  of 
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tboM  motivet/  '  wc  miiBt  look  within  to  find  the  morml  qualitj/ *  the 
external  performance  has  oo  merit^  *477,  575 ;  but  *  no  action  can  k 
virtaous  or  morally  good  unless  there  is  in  human  nature  some 
tnotiTe  to  produce  it  distinct  from  the  sense  of  its  moralityi*  479  (d^ 

5«8,  523). 

B«  Passions  (q.  v.)  are  moral  or  immoral  according  as  they  are 
exercised  or  not  with  their  naturil  and  ususl  force*  4^3-4 ;  befon; 
society  exists^  morality  ^  the  usual  force  of  the  passions,  e.g,  selfi&b- 
ness  and  partiality  are  virtnous,  4SS  (cf.  51S);  ^  every  immorality  is 
derived  from  some  defect  or  unsoundness  of  the  pasiioos,  which  waA 
be  judged  of  tn  great  measure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  oatme 
m  the  constitution  of  the  mind,"  48S  ;  *  all  momlity  depends  on  the 
ordinary  course  of  our  passions  and  actions,*  5^2  (cL  547^  55a, 

§  7>  Doctrine  of  necessity  not  only  harmless  to  morality  but 
essential  to  it,  409-412  (cf.  575)  {v.  Neujsity,  PViJf) ;  moral  philo- 
sophy, 175»  aSi ;  abstruse  speculations  in  morals  carry  coovictioa 
owing  to  the  interest  of  the  subject*  453. 

Moral  and  natuna— beauty,  300 ;  evidence,  404, 406  ;  obligation,  545 
(v.  Ali/ura/). 

Moral  and  physical,  171, 

Moral  obligation,  517*  513,  547 1  $69  (f,  Ohh'ffnii^). 

Motion— Cart^an  theory  of  God  as  prime  mover,  1 59 ;  cannot  be  real 
if  we  accept  the  modem  distinction  between  primary  and  lecondiiy 
qualities,  3  38  f. ;  or  matter^  the  cacse  of  our  perceptions,  246  f. : '  wc 
find  by  comparing  their  ideas  that  thought  and  motion  are  rlifrerent 
from  each  other,  and  by  experience  thnt  they  are  constantly  united,* 
which  are  *  all  the  circumstances  which  enter  into  the  idea  of  cause 
(q,  V.)  and  effect/  248. 

Motive. 

§  L  (t^.  Ntiiiiity^  §  400  t.).  Actions  have  a  constant  umoo  wttli 
motives,  temper,  and  circumstances,  400,  hence  on  inference  Ctmed 
one  to  the  other,  401  ;  desire  of  showing  liberty  a  motive  of  actian, 
408 ;  force  not  essentially  different  from  any  other  motive,  515  \  the 
infiaeocing  motives  of  the  will,  41 3  f. ;  reason  alone  can  never  be  t 
motive  to  the  will,  414  f« 

§  2. '  When  we  praise  any  actions  we  regard  only  the  motives  that 
produced  them*  {v.  CAaratfer)tVfhai  we  blame  a  man  for  not  doing  aoj 
action  we  bkme  him  as  not  being  influenced  by  the  proper  motive  df 
that  action,  477  (cf*  483,  488,  518,  where  a  virtuous  motive  appeals 
as  a  usual  passion  on  any  occasion)  :  '  the  fii^t  motive  that  bestows 
merit  on  any  action  con  never  be  a  regard  to  the  virtue  of  that  action 
but  must  be  some  other  natural  motive  or  principle,' 478  (cf,  518); 
'  no  action  can  be  virtuous  or  morally  good  unless  there  is  in  hon 
nature  tome  motive  to  prodnoe  it  distinct  from  th«  lei 
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morality/  though  afterwards  the  sense  of  morality  or  duty  may  pro* 
dace  an  action  without  any  other  motive,  479^  518 ;  the  motive  to 
acts  of  justice  or  honesty  distmct  from  regard  to  the  honesty,  480  f., 
11  sense  of  interest  directed  by  TcfTexioni  4S9 ;  when  this  interest  be- 
comes remote  ant!  general  and  only  felt  by  sympathy  it  becomes 
moral,  499 ;  *  self-intereit  I  he  original  motive  to  the  establishment  of 
justice,  but  a  sympathy  with  public  interest  is  the  source  of  the  moral 
approbation  which  attends  that  virtue/  500  (v.  Justice). 


common :  their  function  in  forming  ideas  of  substancef,  16, 
in  making  abstract  ideas  generally  representative,  ao ;  used  withoot 
a  clear  idea»  163. 
Nationality— sense  of,  317. 

Watioat— Laws  of,  567  f. ;  the  moral  obligation  to  observe  them  not  so 
strong  as  in  the  case  of  tndividnals,  569;  'national  and  private 
morality/  569, 

Jfaloral — 

g  L  Opposed  to /Ai ^Jff/ A /Va/ relations,  13,  170  (t?,  Cause^  S6C); 
opposed  to  normal ;  our  false  reasonings  are  only  natural  at  a 
malady  is  natural.  j36 ;  opposed  to  artificial  (q.  v.),  117,  475,  489, 
516,  619  ;  opposed  to  original,  aSo,  a8i ;  =  original,  368 ;  opposed 
to  miraculous^  474 ;  opposed  to  rare  and  anusual,  549  (cf.  483) ; 
opposed  to  civiil  518;  our  civil  duties  chiefly  invented  for  the  sake 
of  our  natural,  543 ;  and  moral  evidence,  404,  406. 

g  2.  and  moral  obligation  (q.v.)f  475 '■i  491 ;  Qo  natural  obligation 
to  perform  promises,  516  f. ;  there  is  only  a  natural  obligation  to  an 
act  when  tt  is  required  by  a  natural  passion,  when  we  have  an  in- 
clination towards  it  as  we  have  to  humanity  and  the  other  natural 
virtues,  518,  519,  535  (cf,  546);  natural  obligation  =  interest,  551 ; 
moral  obligation  varies  with  natural,  569;  most  unphilosophical  to 
say  that  virtue  is  the  same  with  what  is  natural,  475 ;  the  natural 
virtues  or  vices  ajc  those  which  have  no  dep>endance  on  the  artifice 
and  contrivance  of  man,  574 f.  (cf.  530);  those  qualities  which  we 
naturally  approve  of  have  a  tendency  to  the  good  of  mankind  and 
render  a  man  a  proper  member  of  society,  578  (cf«  518)  ;  c.  g.  meek- 
ness, beneficence,  charity,  generosity,  equity,  578 ;  the  good  which 
results  from  the  natural  virtues  results  from  every  single  act,  while 
it  doea  not  result  from  single  acts  of  justice,  579  (cf,  497)  ;  natural 
abilitiest  why  distinguished  from  moral  virtues,  606  f.  {v.  Morale  1 4). 

g  1,  Operations  of,  '  independent  of  our  thought  uid  reasoning,* 
viz.  relations  of  contiguity,  successions  and  resemblance,  168 ;  com- 
plexity of,  175  ;  few  and  simple  principles  in,  28a,  473,  528  (cf.  578); 
natural  world  more  full  of  contradictions  than  intellectual,  232. 

1^  2.  M3y  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  necessity,  has  determined 
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At  to  judge  u  well  as  to  breathe  and  feel/  183 ;  compeU  die  icepbi 
to  assent  to  the  existence  of  body^  187 ;  determines  the  o^fMl  fi 
pride,  386 -S  ;  not  opposed  to  habitp  for  *  hibit  is  nothing  bot  ooe  d 
the  principles  of  oAturc,  ind  deriTes  all  iti  force  from  that  Ofifb/ 
179;  inconstancy  of  human  nature,  183;  opposed  to  xnte^ot  ul 
edncation  as  origin  of  virtne,  295 ;  nature « the  original  conrtiittt«a 
of  the  mind,  an  arbitrary  nnd  original  instinct,  368  (cf,  aSo-i;; 
-that  which  is  common  to  or  inseparable  from  any  tpedes,  ^f^ 

%  3.  The  siatt  of  Nature^  a  philosophic  fiction,  495 ;  Idee  ^ 
poetic  fiction  of  a  golden  age,  494 ;  in  a  state  of  nature  no  pvopoty 
and  no  promises,  501 ;  man*s  very  first  state  and  oooditloo  cDtt 
justly  be  esteemed  social,  493 ;  Laws  of  Naturt^  484*  $ao,  |j6,  m 
{v.  Justutt  $  t");  not  abolished  by  lavvs  of  nations,  567. 
Neoeasary— connexion  {v,  Cauu),  (  6  A,  $  9  C,  §  Id, 
Nec^isity — and  Liberty  of  the  Will,  400  f. 

g  1.  Operations  of  external  bodies  necessary  and  dettmiBid  bf 
an  '  absolute  fate' :  this  necessity  only  a  determinatioit  of  1 
dnoed  by  constant  union,  400  (cf.  165);  onr  actions  have  a 
constant  union  with  our  motives  and  circumstances,  and  thoffoct 
a  similar  necessity,  401 ;  nor  does  the  acknowledged  capridosttSi 
of  human  actions  remove  the  necessity,  for  (i)  contrary  experiONt 
cither  reduces  certainty  to  probobiUty  or  makes  us  snppoie  coBltmf 
and  concealed  causes,  the  apparent  chance  or  indifference  oolybtte^ 
due  to  our  Ignorance,  404  (cf.  130,  133);  (j)  madmen  are  gfnenJJj 
allowed  to  have  no  liberty,  though  there  is  no  regwlarity  in  theii 
actions,  404 ;  moral  evidence  implies  an  inference  troro  actiooi  ta 
motivt'g,  404 ;  also  the  easy  combination  of  nataral  and  monl 
evidence,  406;  Liberty  thns  can  only  ^chance,  407. 

§  2.  Three  reasons  for  the  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  Liberty, 
(i  \  Confusion  between  liberty  of  spontaneity  and  liberty  of  WUt- 
ference,  407  (cf.  609)1  (a)  a  false  sensation  or  experienoe  0I  Ai 
liberty  of  indifference  :  the  necessity  of  an  action  is  not  a  quality  » 
the  agent  but  in  the  spectator  (eft  165) ;  and  liberty  is  only  m  a^ 
•encc  of  dclermination  in  the  spectator's  mind,  and » ffldt0ie9<ttee» 
which  is  often  felt  by  the  agent  but  seldom  by  the  spectator*  4cl; 
false  experiment  on  part  of  agent  to  prove  his  Ubcrty,  408  ;  a  ipee* 
tator  can  generally  infer  onr  actions  from  our  motives  and  < 
and  when  he  cannot  it  is  due  to  his  ignorance,  408 ;  (|)  1 
409  (cf.  J71,  341),  *I  do  not  ascribe  to  will  that  oninlill^fklff 
necessity  which  u  supposed  to  lie  in  matter,  but  ascribe  to  mattir 
that  intelligible  quality  . .  .  which  the  most  rigorous  orthodoxy  doo 
or  moiit  allow  to  belong  to  the  will,*  410. 

§3.   Further,   this  kind   of  necessity   cfaential  to   religion  i»i 
morality,  without  it  there  could  he  no  law,  no  merit  or  demerit,  M 

jsponsibility,  411  (cf.  575  ;  no  di»unction  between  igfioraittl>  and 
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knowingly^  between  deliberately  and  casually,  no  forgiveness  or 
repeAtance,  41} :  volnntarmest  of  natoral  abilities  and  moral  Tirtnes 
compared,  608  f. ;  a  mental  quality  need  not  be  entirely  volnnt&ry  in 
_  order  to  produce  approbation  in  the  spectator,  609 ;  *  free  will  has 
^^bo  place  with  regard  to  the  actions  no  more  than  tbe  qualities  of 
^^pien*;  'it  is  not  a  just  consequence  that  what  is  voluntary  is  free' 
|^^[ef.  407) ;  '  our  actions  are  more  voluntary  than  our  judgmentS|  but 
we  bave  not  more  liberty  in  the  one  than  in  the  other/  609. 

§  1.  Diftiuguithed  from  cause  of  pride  and  humilityj  377,  a86| 
a87r  3<>4.  305*  330  (cf.  483)  ;  of  loTe  and  hatred,  339.  531. 

§  3«  (f .  Body,  Cch^nmt,  Consiamy,  Cusftm,  ExisUmtf  |  3, 
IdiHtity,  Ptraptian^ 

A,  Eiperiences  united  by  a  common  object  which  produces  them^ 
140:  animals  cannot  feci  pride  in  external  (q.  v,)  objects,  336  ;  idea 
of  self  nothing  without  perception  of  other  objects,  and  so  compels 
111  to  turn  our  view  to  external  objects*  340. 

B,  The  question  of  the  msttnce  of  external  objects  =  ^e  question 
4f  the  continued  and  distinct  existence  of  p>erceptions,  18S;  the 
vulgar  think  that  perceptions  are  their  only  objects.  193,  aoi,  306, 

I  tog»  and  yet  some  perceptions  tbey  regard  as  merely  perceptions, 
k^tbers  tbey  regard  as  having  continued  and  distinct  existence,  191  \ 
^^Mts  distinction  due  to  imagination,  194,  which  leads  us  to  mistake 
^^B  succession  of  resembling  impressions  for  an  identical  object,  203, 
^^■54 ;  philosophers  invent  the  double  existence  of  objects  and  per- 
^^^ptions,  an  f. ;  but  even  if  objects  exist  difiTerently  from  perceptiont 
you  can  never  argue  from  the  existence  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
former,  au,  still  less  to  their  resemblance,  Ji6,  117;  the  modem 
distinction  l>etween  primary  and  secondary  qualities  annihilates 
external  objects  and  reduces  us  to  a  most  extravagant  scepticism 
concerning  them,  136-131, 

C-  When  external  objects  are  felt  tbey  acquire  a  relation  to 
a  connected  heap  of  perceptions  which  we  call  the  mind,  J07  ;  '  no 
external  object  can  make  itself  known  to  the  mind  immediately  and 
without  the  interposition  of  an  image  or  perception/  'this  table  which 
now  appears  to  me  is  only  a  perception,*  339 ;  *  the  idea  of  a  per- 
ception and  of  an  object  cannot  represent  what  are  specifically 
different  from  one  another,*  we  must  either  conceive  an  eitemal 
object  m&  a  relation  without  a  relative  or  make  it  the  very  same 
with  an  impression  or  perception,  141  ;  hence  whatever  relations  we 
can  discover  between  objects  will  bold  good  between  impressions, 
but  not  coDveiaelyf  341. 
ObUgation. 

%  I,  Unintelligible  without   an  antecedent  morality,  462  m  (cf. 
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49  0 ;  nniycnml,  of  ▼irtue  not  explained  by  tbove  who  derive  roontitf 
from  reaioii,  '  'tis  out  thin^  to  know  virtiie,  Rttd  aaotiier  lo  eOBlpm 
the  will  to  it/ 465-6  ;  impoisible  to  will  no  obligatioo,  S'7»  5*3f  1^'* 
a  new  obligation  suppoies  new  ienUtoeiits  to  arise*  and  'tfie  w^ 
never  creates  new  sentiments/  518;  obligations  do  not  Admit  d 
degrees,  599;  though  we  imagine  them  to  do  so,  551. 

S  8.  Interest  the  natural  ebligatim  to  justice  (q.  w.  §  ^),  tile  wai^ 
mcot  of  right  and  wrong  the  moral  obligation,  49S ;  of  promisi 
(q.v.),  not  natural,  516;  when  an  action  or  quality  of  tbe  miad 
*  pleases  us  after  a  certain  manner  we  say  it  b  virtu  out,  and  «»ta 
the  neglect  or  non-pctformaDce  of  it  diiplea&es  as  after  a  like  manna, 
we  say  that  we  lie  under  an  obligation  to  perform  it,*  517  ;  dicR  ti 
only  a  natoril  obligntion  to  an  act  when  it  is  required  by  n  nalvil 
paision,  but  there  i&  no  natural  inclination  leading  ns  to  peffiwB 
promlset  as  there  is  leading  us  to  humanity  and  the  natofml  viitDi^ 
5t8,  519  (cf  546);  interest  the  first  obligation  to  pcrfanBanot  ol 
promises:  afterwards  a  senttment  of  morals  coocnn  mA  otnts 
a  new  obligation,  5J3,  535;  the  fact  that  force  invalidates  proohisa 
shows  they  have  no  natural  obligation,  535  ;  oblij^ation  of  atlegianei^ 
541  (9.  Gtvemmmi,  §  a) ;  there  is  a  separate  interest  and  therdbft 
a  separate  obligation  in  obedience  to  the  magistrate  and  tike  po^ 
formance  of  promises,  544 ;  and  also  there  is  a  separate  loonl  e^l^ 
gatfon  in  each,  546 ;  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to  submit  to  fofs^ 
ment  because  every  one  thinks  so,  547 :  the  natnnd  oblifmtins  to 
allegiance  ceases  when  the  interest  ceases,  but  the  rooml  ohli|fft!aR 
continues  owing  to  the  influence  of  general  rules,  551 ;  the  rr  ' 
of  the  moral  obligation  varies  with  that  of  the  natural,  569.  5 ,  , 

Oocnaion^and  cause,  no  distinction  between,  171. 

Oooupation^ — and  propertyi  505  f. 

OHg:inal — ^and    secondary    impressionSi    375-6;    distiognkhed 
natural,  380,  j8i  ;  whether  virtue  founded  on  original 
395;  original   constitution   of  the  mind  -nature,  ^fit  (cf.  371}; 
original  instinct  of  the  mind  to  unite  itself  with  the  good,  4^$, 

'  Oncht '  not  distinguished  from  '  is/  nor  explained  by  popnkr  akoadity^ 
469. 


Fauioi». 

§  1.  Are  secondary  impressions  (q.v.  M)  or  impn 
ion,  i.  e.  they  proceed  from  some  original  impression  of  tcnutioa, 
'either  immediately  or  by  the  interposition  of  tCs  Idea,*  175  (ct  7» 
119);  reflective  impressions  are  calm  or  violent ;  the  paaaieea  of 
love,  joy,  pride,  and  theif  opposites  belong  to  the  vietoM 
though  the  division  is  not  exact,  376;  dividetl  into  direct  1 
rect :  the  direct,  e.  g.  desire,  aversion^  gHef,  joy,  hope,  fear, 
security,  arise  immediately  from  good  01  evil,  f^om  pain  or  pUMitre; 
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the  indirect,  e.  g,  pride,  humility,  ambiticm,  vnnity,  love^  hfttred, 
pity,  envy,  malice,  generosity,  proceed  from  the  same  principles  but 
by  conJTUiction  of  other  quaVities,  276  (cf.  438). 

g  S.  TAe  imiinct  panhus  (v,  Prit/e).  Conversion  of  the  idea  of 
a  passion  into  the  very  passion  itself  by  sympathy  (q.  v.)  319  (cf. 
576) ;  association  of  ideas  can  never  give  rise  to  any  passion,  305-6  ; 
law  of  the  transition  of  passions  opposetl  to  that  of  the  imagination 
and  Ideas,  since  passions  pass  most  easily  from  strong  to  weak,  341- 
1 ;  in  case  of  conflict  the  law  of  the  passions  prevails  over  that  of  the 
imagination,  344-51  but  its  scope  is  less,  since  passions  arc  asso- 
ciated only  by  resemblance,  343 ;  passions  '  sosceptible  of  an  entire 
union,'  366  (cf-  441)  J  ' '^**  ^^^  ^^^  present  sensation  or  mofncntary 
pain  or  pleasure  which  determines  the  character  of  any  passion  but 
the  general  bent  or  tendency  of  it  from  bcginniug  to  end/  385  (cf, 
190) ;  a  ti^insition  of  passions  may  arise  from  (t)  a  double  relation 
of  impressions  and  ideas,  (a)  a  conformity  in  tendency  and  direction 
of  any  two  desires ;  when  sympathy  with  uneasiness  is  weak  it  pro^ 
duces  hatred  by  the  former  cause,  when  strong  it  produces  love  by 
the  latter,  385  (cf.  420)  ;  any  emotion  attendant  on  a  passion  easily 
conveited  into  it,  even  though  contrary  to  it  and  with  no  relation 
to  it,  419 ;  double  relation  of  impressions,  and  ideas  only  neces.sary  to 
production  of  a  pasiion,  not  to  its  transformation  into  another,  420 
(cf,  385) :  hence  passions  made  more  violent  by  opposition,  oncer- 
tainty,  concealment,  absence,  421-2;  custom  has  roost  power  to 
increase  and  diminish  passions^  41a ;  imagination  influences  the 
vivacity  of  our  ideas  of  good  and  ill,  and  so  our  passions,  42^, 
especially  by  sympathy,  427  ;  influence  of  contiguity  and  distance  in 
space  and  time,  427  f. ;  indirect  passions  often  increase  the  force  of 
the  direct,  439;  hope  and  fear  caused  by  a  miaturc  of  grief  and  joy, 
441 ;  contrariety  of  passions  results  in  (t)  their  alternate  existence, 
(3)  mutual  dcstrnction,  (3)  mixture,  441  (cf.  278) ;  this  depends  on 
relation  of  ideas,  443;  probability  and  passion,  444  f;  love  of 
truth  and  curioiity,  44S  f.  j  vanity,  pity,  ami  love,  social  pawions, 
49K 

g  3.  A.  fVtil  (q.  V.)  and  (ht  din€t  panims  and  Rtmon  (q.  v.), 
399  f. ;  will  and  direct  passions  exist  and  are  produced  in  animals  in 
the  same  way  as  in  men,  448 ;  will  an  immediate  effect  of  pleasure  and 
pain  but  not  strictly  a  passion,  399  (cf.  438)  j  passions  never  produced 
by  reasoning,  only  directed  by  it  j  they  arise  only  from  the  prospect  of 
pain  or  pleasure,  hence  reason  can  never  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  414, 
49^'  5^'i  5*6  (^-  Moral t  %\)\  reason  can  never  dispute  the  preference 
with  any  passion  or  emotion,  thus  '  reason  is  and  ought  only  to  be  the 
slave  of  the  passions,'  415,  457-8  ;  *  the  moment  we  perceive  the  false- 
hood of  any  supposition  or  tlic  insufficiency  of  any  means,  our  passions 
yield  to  our  reason  without  any  opposition/  416  ;  paiiioni  cnnnot  be 
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contniryto  reason  or  truth,  since  they  arc  origiiial  existences  i 

reprcscQtative,  415,  458  ;  tbey  can  only  be  cimtrmry  to  wtn 

a«  accompanied  by  some  judgment,  and  then  It  it  nol  the  p 

the  judgment  which  is  anTeasonable ;  '  ^tii  not  contriiy  to  reaiOD  to 

prefer  any  acknowledged  le&ser  good  to  any  greater/  416. 

B»  Calm  passifmT  or  desires  often  coafouiided  with  reason  becfair 
they  produce  little  emotion,  e.  g.  benevolence,  aikd  lore  of  life,  lod 
■  generiLt  appetite  to  good  and  aTCrsion  to  evil  conddered  mm  tiidk/  417 
(cf.  437) ;  calm  passions  oiten  determine  the  will  10  oppoiitiaa  to 
the  Tiolcnt ;  *  'tis  not  the  present  uneasiuess  alone  which  detenBinei 
men  ^ ;  '  strength  of  mind  *  «  *  prevaleoce  of  the  calm  piw^*" 
aboyc  the  violent,*  418 ;  calm  passions  to  be  distingaished  fnan 
weakj  violent  from  strong ;  a  calm  passion  is  one  *  which  has  become 
a  settled  principle  of  action/  419  (cf*  631)  ;  the  affections  and  oadcr* 
standing  make  np  human  nature  and  both  are  rtqoiiitc  in  ill  iti 
actions,  493 ;  our  passions  often  refuse  to  follow  our  reasoot  '  whids 
is  nothing  but  a  general  calm  determination  of  the  pasnont  fosaded 
on  some  distant  view  or  reflexion,'  583* 

Q.  Desire  and  direct  passions,  43S ;  *  arise  from  good  oomidiitd 
simply,  and  aversion  is  derived  from  evil/  439 :  *  besides  food  wxA 
evil,  or  in  other  words  pain  or  pleasure,  the  direct  pasBooi  freqtfoCly 
arise  from  a  natural  impulse  and  instinct  which  is  pnftcdy  inc^ 
countable/  e.  g.  desire  of  ponii hment  to  enemies  asid  happhiat  to 
friends,  hunger,  lost,  and  a  few  other  bodily  appetites ;  *  thete  pii* 
sions  strictly  speaking  produce  good  and  evil|  and  proceed  not  fioA 
them  like  the  other  affections,*  439. 

§  4*  Passions  praised  and  blamed  according  as  they  aie  etedied 
with  their  natural  and  usual  force,  48 3 ;  our  sense  of  dnty  almyi 
follows  the  common  and  natural  course  of  our  passions^  484 ;  in  the 
condition  of  man  before  socictf .  selfishness  and  paitiality  are  thf 
usual  passions  and  therefore  praiseworthy,  488  ;  *  every  immotmlity  ti 
derived  from  some  defect  or  unsoundness  of  the  passtoos,'  4SS; 
a  natural  passion  or  inclination  towards  an  act  constitutes  a  natosml 
obligation  to  do  it,  518;  'all  morality  depends  00  the  ordinafy 
course  of  our  passions  and  actions/  533  ;  praise  and  blune  nothing 
but  a  fainter  and  more  imperceptible  love  snd  hatred,  614  (s».  M^al^ 

%  5,  Personal  identity  as  it  concerns  our  pasdoos  to  be  dtftingaWirf 
from  personal  identity  as  it  concerns  our  thought  aiKl  tmagifaiatioiv 
953 ;  philosophy  of  our  passions  distinguished  from  strict  philoiopliy 
in  the  matter  of  'power,'  311* 
Patriarohal  theory  of  origin  of  government,  541, 
Patriotiom — 306  ,  anti-patriotic  bias  explained*  307. 
Paroeption« 

§  1.  Divided  into  imprcttions  and  ideas  (9.  v.),  f ;  itotde  ni 
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complex,  a;  opposed  to  reasoning  as  passive  to  active,  'a  mere 
passive  admission  of  the  impressions  through  the  organs  of  sensation/ 
73 ;  may  be  and  is  caused  hj  matter  or  motion*  346  f, ;  includes 
jodgment,  456. 

g  a.  Cmtinuid  and  distinti  tjcistmce  of  ptrcepiiom,  187  f.  (cf. 
66),  (©.  Object)  \  belief  in  this  not  derived  from  senses,  188-193; 
nor  reasoD,  193,  but  imagination^  194  f<;  it  is  the  coherence  and 
constancy  of  certain  perception!  which  makes  us  suppose  their  con* 
tinned  existence,  194,  and  distinguish  between  their  existence  and 
appearance,  199:  the  opinion  of  their  distinct  and  continued  exist- 
ence is  'contrary  to  the  plainest  experience,'  210;  the  philosophic 
distinction  between  perceptions  and  objects  is  only  *a  palliative 
remedy'  and  contains  all  the  faults  of  the  vulgar  system  with  some  of 
its  own,  an;  impossible  to  reason  from  existence  of  perceptions  to 
that  of  objects,  still  more  to  their  resembbnce,  a  16,  or  to  the  re- 
semblance of  particular  objects  and  perceptions,  217  ;  our  senses  tell 
m  that  perceptions  fire  our  only  objects,  imagination  tells  as  that 
our  perceptions  continue  to  exist  even  when  not  perceived,  reflexion 
tells  us  that  this  is  false  and  yet  we  continue  to  believe  it,  314;  the 
▼ulgar  make  no  distinction  between  perceptions  and  objects,  193, 
aoa,  306,  309 ;  though  they  consider  that  some  of  their  perceptions 
have  a  continued  and  distinct  exbtcnce  and  that  some  have  not  but 
are  *  merely  perceptions/  193  ;  the  externality  of  our  perceptions  to 
ourselvca  not  felt,  190-191 ;  *  our  idea  of  a  perception  and  an  object 
cannot  represent  what  arc  specifically  different  from  each  other/ 
341 ;  the  interposition  of  a  perception  or  image  necessary  10  make 
an  external  object  known  io  the  mind.  239 ;  all  discoverable  relations 
of  objects  apply  also  to  perceptions  but  not  conversely,  241* 

§  8.  All  perceptions  except  those  of  sight  and  touch  '  exist  and  yet 
are  nowhere/  i.e,  are  neither  figured  nor  extended  and  have  no 
place,  336;  perceptions  do  not  exist  like  mathematical  points,  239; 
extension  a  quality  of  perception,  i.  e.  some  perceptions  are  ibem* 
telves  extended,  240  (f,  ExteniwHt  %  3). 

§  4.  A  perception  can  very  well  be  separate  from  the  mind,  since 
the  mind  is  only  *  a  heap  or  collection  of  different  perceptions  united 
together  by  certain  relations/  207  ;  oar  resembling  impreasiocii  are 
not  really  identical  nor  their  existence  continued,  210;  '  all  our  per- 
ceptions may  exist  separately  and  have  no  need  of  anything  to  sup- 
port their  existence,  233,  633 ;  all  particular  perceptions  may  exist 
separately  and  so  are  not  necessarily  related  to  a  self  or  person, 
252  ;  when  wc  look  intimately  into  oar^lves  we  never  can  find  any- 
thing  but  some  particular  perceptions,  252,  456,  634  j  a  man  only 
•  a  bundle  of  partioikr  perceptions  which  succeed  one  another  with 
an  inconceivable  rapidity  and  arc  In  a  perpetual  flux  and  movement,* 
252  ;  <  they  are  the  saccewivc  perceptions  whicli  constitute  the  mind; 
xy  2 
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no  real  bond  perceived  by  nnderttanding  betvreen  percqvtiaasT 

yet  the  different  perceptions  which  coi^titote  the  mind  »re  ~ 

together  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  mntnally  produce, 

destroy,  and  influence  one  Another,  261;   there  is  no  satisftctory 

theory  to  explain  the  principles  tbat  unite  our  successive  impresuoo 

in  our  thought  or  consciousness,  636  {v.  Alindt  §  i)» 

Peripatetic  tiction  of  sympathies  and  antipathies  in  natare^  214. 

Poraon— (?i.  Identity,  $  4»  Afind).  The  object  of  love  and  hatred  'tooie 

other  person  of  whose  thoughts^  actions,  and  sensations  weattnot 

conscious/  339,  'some  person  or  thinking  beings*  331  ;   ensy  to  ptaa 

/rom  idea  of  another  person  to  idea  of  self,  but  not  the  rerene  way 

except  in  sympathy  (q.  v,),  340, 

Philosophy  {v.  Scepticism). 

gl.  i^p  76,  78,  143,  165,  3S3;  experimental  and  moral, 
moral  find  natural ,  aSa  ;  contradictory  phenomena  to  be  expected 
natural  philosophy  but  not  in  mental,  since  'the  perceptions  oC 
mind  are  perfectly  known/  366  (cf.  175) ;  speculative  and  praetka^ 
457;  compared  to  hunting,  45 1 ;  strict  philosophy  rejects  the  distincdoo 
between  power  (q.  v»)  and  the  exercise  of  it,  but  *  in  the  philoaofihy 
oF  our  passions*  there  is  room  for  it^  311  ;   used  as  equivalent  to 
'  reason/  193 ;  and  religion,  350  (cf.  37  j) ;  character  of  m  true  phi 
sophcr,  13. 

§  2.  Philosophical  oppo«ed  to  natural  relation,  14,  69,  73  f- 
{p.  Cause,  §  6.  C)  r   'unphilosophical  probability/  143  f,  (r.  Ccusi, 
§  8.  D). 

§8.  A.  Ancient^  319  f.;  its  fiction  of  substance  or  matter, 
peripatetic,  its  distinction  between  substnntial  fonns  and  subsl, 
9it,  537;  ancient,  employs  principles  of  imaginatioo  which 
changeable,  weak,  and  irregular,  *  nor  so  much  as  useful  in  the 
duct  of  life/  325,  3^7- 

B.  Modern,  225  T;  bases  its  belief  in  body  (q.  v.)  or  cst< 
objects  on  the  ditiluction  between  primary  and  secondarjr  quaUtI 
226;  but  by  this  system,  'instead  of  explaining  the  oper^itio* 
external  objects  we  utterly  annihilate  them  and  reduce  ouraelvet 
the  most  extravagant  sceptic! <im  concerning  them/  328. 

C   The  opinion  of  true  philosophers  much  nearer  to  that  of  the 
vulgar  than  is  that  of  the  fal^.  223;  philosophers  who  *abitraa 
from  the  effects  of  custom  and  compare  ideas  *  discover  that  ttee  is 
no  known  connexion  between  objects.  323  ;   false  philosophy 
at  lost  by  an  illusion  at  the  same  indifference  which  the  peo] 
by  their  stupidity*  and  true  philosophert  by  their  roodei 
ticism,  114^   all  except  philosophers  suppose  that  lhos>e 
the  mind  are  the  same  which  *  pioducc  not  a  diflcicftl 

T).  Philosophic  fiction  of  '  s^tale  of  nature/  493. 
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ThUosopliy. 

§  4.  Ouly  to  be  justified  by  *■  the  inclinaltou  which  we  feel  towards 

I       employing  ourselves  after  that  majiner/  I'jo;  to  be  preferred  as  a 

'       guide  in  our  Kpeculations,  for  if  it  is  just  it  only  pre^nis  us  with 

*inild  and  moderate  sentiments/  and  if  extravagant  it  is  harmless, 

371  J  errors  in  religion  are  dangerous,  those  in  philosophy  only  fidi- 

culousi  37a. 

Physical — and  moral  neceisity,  no  distiDction  between,  171;  physical 

ajid  moral  science,  175. 
Pitj — a  secondary  affection  ;  arises  from  sympathy,  369 ;  malice  is  pity 
reversed,  375 ;   being  painful  is  related  to  bcncvolcucc,  which  is 
pleasant,  by  similaruy  or  correspuudcuce  of  their  impulses  or  direction* 
3S1 ;  a  social  passioo,  491. 
Place,  235  f.  {v  Exteniiotit  §  3 ;  Mimt^  §  3). 
Pleasure. 

g  1.  and  pain,  a  kind  of  impression  to  which  no  one  attribntcs 
continued  existence ;  they  arc  regarded  as  '  merely  perceptions/  19a; 
though  just  as  involuntary  and  violent  as  other  kinds :  but  they  are 
not  as  constant  as  some  olhers^  194  ;  and  though  they  have  coherence 
it  is  '  of  a  somewhat  different  nature,'  195. 

g  2,  and  pain  arise  originally  in  the  soul  or  body,  whichever  yoo 
please  to  call  it,  276  (cf.  3^4);  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
praise  arises  thtough  sympathy,  334;  arises  from  sympathy  alone 
which  provides  us  with  lively  ideas,  since  every  lively  idea  is  agree- 
able, 353-4;  ajid  pain  produce  direct  passions  immediately,  376, 
399,  43S;  'good  and  evil,  or  in  other  words,  pleasure  and  pain,' 
439 ;  and  pain  chief  actuating  principles  of  the  human  mind ;  with- 
out these  we  are  in  a  great  measure  (cf,  439)  incapable  of  passion 
or  action,  desire  or  volition,  574 ;  why  the  pursuit  of  truth  pleases, 
448  f.  ;  includes  many  different  sensations,  47  i. 

§  3.  and  pain,  •  if  not  the  causes  of  virtue  and  viu  at  least  in- 
separable from  them,*  396 ;  not  only  the  nece^^sa^y  attendant  but  the 
essence  of  beauty,  399;  and  wit,  397  (cf.  590,  611);  virtue  and 
vice,  a  particular  pleasure  and  pain  excited  by  characters  and  actions 
considered  generally,  473;  moral  distinctions  depend  entirely  on 
certain  peculiar  sentiments  of  pain  and  pleasure  excited  by  a  mental 
quality  in  ourselves  or  others,  574  ;  this  pain  or  pleasure  may  arise 
from  four  difTcicnt  sources,  591  ;  each  of  the  virtues  excites  a  dif* 
fcrcnt  feeling  in  the  spectator,  607 ;  transition  from  pleasure  to 
love  easy,  605 ;  the  pleasure  of  approbalioo  can  be  excited  by  a 
quality  which  is  not  entirely  voluntary  in  the  possessor,  609  {p. 
Morale  §  J-4 ;  Sympathy ^  %  3*  A). 

§  4.  The  only  justification  of  philosophy^  curiosity,  or  ambition  to 
know  is,  thai '  I  fctl  I  sliould  be  a  loser  in  point  of  pleasure  if  1  did 
not  gratify  them,'  ^71;  the  mo^t  pleasant  guide  in  ooi  spcculatiun^i 
Lo  be  piefctTcd,  371. 
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Poetry — lao,  lai  ;  poetic  fiction  of  goMen  age,  494;  and  hkiofy; 
poetical  enUiuMasm  and  serious  conviction  difler  through  reBtxiui 
and  general  rules,  631. 

Fointa — mathematical,  reality  of^  33;  ideas  of,  38;  coloured  and  solid, 
40 ;  physical,  40 ;  penetration  of,  41 ;  finite  divisibility  of,  44. 

Political — artifice  can  never  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  distlnctioQ  w? 
make  between  virtue  and  vice,  500,  533,  578,  can  only  alter  the 
direction  of  the  passions,  521. 

FoEtica  —controversies  In,  *  incapable  of  any  decision  in  moit  cites, 
and  entirely  subordinate  to  the  inlerests  of  peace  and  liberty/  561. 

PoaaeaBion — long,  a  title  to  government,  556 ;  present,  503,  557  ;  firei, 
505  ;   «•  power  of  using  a  thing,  506. 

Power  {v.  Cause,  §  9) ;  distinction  between  power  and  its  ezeretst 
inadmissible^  173  ;  but  though  'in  a  philosophical  way  of  ibinkiii^* 
frivolous,  it  yet  obtains  in  the  philosophy  of  our  passions,  31  i ;  the 
di&tinction  not  based  on  scholastic  doctrine  of  free  will^  3 1  >  ;  sane  of« 
compared  with  false  sensation  of  liberty,  314 ;  -posahility  or  fVD> 
babdity  of  an  action  as  discovered  by  experience  ;  vanticipatioa  or 
expectation  of  its  being  done,  313;  the  |>ower  of  riches  to  ftcqcire 
property  =  the  nnticipation  or  expectation  of  the  actual  acquiremcst, 
315  (cf.  360). 

Pralae^ — and  blamej  nothing  but  a  fainter  and  more  imperceptible  lofe 
and  hatred,  614. 

Prejudice — produced^  and  yet  can  only  be  corrected  by  geoeral  ndes, 
146  C 

FreBoription^ — and  property,  508, 

Pride  and  Humility,  277  f, 

g  1.  A.  are  indirect  violent  impressions  of  refleiuan,  376  *  bei^c 
simple  and  uniform  are  indcfinablei  377  ;  pare  emotions  in  the  soal, 
and  so  distinguished  from  love  and  hatred,  which  are  always  attended 
by  a  desire,  367. 

B.  have  the  same  tf^Vfl*,  vi*.  self,  277 ;  which  cannot  however  be 
their  cause,  278  (cf.  443);  in  their  cause  distinguish  between  the 
quality  which  operates  and  the  subject  on  which  it  is  placed,  eg- 
in  a  beautiful  house,  beauty  is  the  quality,  the  bouse  '  codttdeied  as 
a  man's  proj^crty  or  contrivance*  is  the  subject,  for  the  sittijeel  tnnt 
be  something  related  to  us,  179  (cf.  390) ;  they  have  sell  as  their 
object  by  a  natural  and  also  original  property,  380 ;  their  csuaes  aft 
natural  but  not  original,  281-3. 

C.  Every  cause  of  pride  by  its  peculiar  qualities  produces  a  i 
rate  pleasure :  the  subject  is  either  part  of  ourselves  or 
neatly  related  to  us,  285 ;  the  object  is  determined  by  an  iir%iiia) 
natural  instinct  and  is  self;  pride  is  a  pleasant  feeling,  a8(;  benoe 
the  passion  is  derived  from  a  d^ubk  niaH&H  of  impnssimtt  md 
idtoi  t  the  cause  is  related  to  the  object,  the  sensation  which  the 
caosc  separately  produces  to  the  sensation  of  pride  :  tiie  one  idea  u 
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easily  converted  into  its  correlalive,  and  tlie  one  ioipre&don  into  thiit 
whidi  Ksemblei  it,  and  these  two  movemenU  mutually  assist  one 
another,  a86;  anything  that  glvei  a  pleasant  or  painful  sensation 
and  is  related  to  self  can  cause  pride  or  humility,  as  the  case  may  be, 
a88.  303. 

D.  These  itatements  limited  ;  (i)  the  relation  between  the  stibject 
and  self  must  be  close,  closer  than  joy  requites,  Kjo ;  (2)  the  agree- 
able thing  or  subject  must  be  peculiar  to  ourselves,  291  {ct  30a), 
(3}  and  evident  both  to  oursAes  and  others,  293,  (4)  and  constant 
and  durable,  393  (cf.  30a);  (5)  the  passion  is  much  assisted  by 
general  rules  or  custom,  293  ;  a  man  can  be  proud  and  yet  not  happy, 
for  there  are  many  real  evils  which  make  us  miserable,  though  they 
do  not  diminish  pride,  394. 

B.  Besides  *  the  qualities  of  otir  mind  and  body,  that  is  self/  any 
object  particularly  related  to  us  can  cause  pride,  303 ;  resemblance 
between  cause  and  object  seldom  a  foundation  of  either  pride  or 
humility,  304  ]  the  relations  of  contiguity  and  causation  are  required, 
305  ;  and  also  an  association  of  impressions,  306 ;  pride  in  country 
or  birthplace,  in  travels,  in  friends  and  relations,  307 ;  in  family, 
308;  in  property,  309,  which  is  a  particular  species  of  causation, 
310;  in  riches,  311,  313  (t^.  Pimer);  the  opinions  of  others  also 
produce  pride  by  means  of  sympathy  (q.v.),  316^323. 

F.  Pride  of  animals,  324,  due  to  same  causes  as  in  men — but 
they  can  only  t>c  proud  of  their  bodies,  not  of  their  mind  or  eatemal 
objects,  since  they  have  no  sense  of  virtue  and  are  incapable  of  the 
relations  of  right  and  property,  326;  but  the  causes  operate  in  same 
manner,  337  ;  experiments  to  confirm  this  theory,  333  f. 

O,  Transition  from  pride  to  love  not  so  easy  as  from  love  to 
pride,  339;  the  mind  more  prone  to  pride  than  humility,  hence 
more  pride  in  contempt  than  humility  in  respect,  390;  pride  and 
hatred  invigorate  the  soul,  iove  and  humility  deject  it,  391  (cf.  395). 

§  2.  A*  Virtue  and  vice  the  most  obvious  causes  of  pride  and 
humility  because  they  always  produce  pleasure  and  pain  respectively : 
thus  the  \irtue  of  humility  exalts,  and  the  vice  of  pride  mortifies  us, 
295  (cf.  aS6,  391);  other  qualities,  such  as  wit,  also  produce  pride 
because  their  essence  is  to  please  our  taste^  297 ;  pride  not  always 
vicious  nor  humility  virtuous,  for  pride— the  pleasure  of  self-satis* 
faction,  and  humility  the  reverse,  397 ;  beauty  also  produces  pride, 
399,  300,  as  does  that  which  is  surprising,  301  ;  health  not  a  cause 
of  pride  because  not  peculiar  nor  constant,  30a  (cf.  291). 

B.  yiriue  and  vice  distinguished  from  pleasures  produced  by 
inanimate  objects,  by  their  power  of  exciting  pride  and  humility, 
473  (cf.  a88) ;  all  qoaJities  which  produce  pleasure  also  produce 
pride  and  love :  therefoie  virtue  and  the  power  of  producing  pride^ 
▼ice  and  the  power  of  producing  humility  and  hatred,  are  to  be  con- 
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sldered  a^  e^niytlent  witU  regard  to  tmi  mmta^  qtuHlics:  'asf 
qoatily  of  the  mind  b  virtaQiti  wlndi  caas^  iQvt  or  |inde^*  575;  ilM 
S2t£ae  qtmlides  alw&js  prodooe  pride  ftad  Iotc,  hcmitiiy  fta^d  hitxed, 
owing  to  syiupalby,  58^. 

C>  Tlie  vice  Atid  virtue  of,  593  f,;  tbej  ai^  called  vitliiotts  ot 
vicious  accord  iDg  as  they  aie  agxefeable  or  difagneeftblc  to  odbcfi 
wiibottt  any  mBtuon^  on  tbetr  tc&dencyt  59J  ;  tbU  due  to  tympBibf 
acid  compariaon,  5  ansa   pride   la  h&re  in  mbqc 

meaiure  tbc  some  <  at  eomp^risoo  ci.iis»  as  to  bate 

it,  and  pride  appe  ,  especially  if  we  ai«  ooneliH 

p]:oud,  596 ;  pride  the  possessor  as  locrcasmg  bis 

pQwerp  and  also  aj,  295t  39^  ^<^) ;  huoillitf  an]| 

required  in  externds  ue  it  steady  aod  wrel^esisbiyked 

pride  and  self-esteei  |  a.  A,  5.  D,  ^nt^aify,  I  **  i)v 

Primary  and  secondaf  131  (».  Bodjr). 

PriiTAle — and  p  ablic  d  ^porljoiis  of  pri  vale  and  nattotial 

morality  settled  by  l  le  world,  569* 

Probability  {v.  Cause,  §  0 — ana  possibility,  133,  135;  used  in  two 
senses  :  (1)  incUuling  all  evidence  except  knowledge,  and  so  including 
arguments  from  cause  and  efTcct ;  (2)  confined  to  uncertain  argu- 
ments from  cunjcctuic.  and  distinguished  Lotli  fiom  knowledge  and 
pioof  or  arguments  frt^m  cause  and  eflcct,  124;  j^robable  rea-onmg 
nothing  but  a  sjiccies  of  sensation,  103  ;  two  kinds  of,  viz,  uncertainty 
in  the  object  itself  or  in  tlie  judgment,  444;  general  rule*  eremite  a 
siiLcies  of,  which  sometimes  irdluences  the  judgment  and  aluays  the 
nuagmation,  5«S5 ;  all  kiiowlcdgc  degeiierates  into  i>robabiljty  I'V 
consideration  of  the  fallibility  of  our  faculties,  iSo;  but  even  this 
c-timate  of  our  faculties  i:,  only  probable,  and  this  new  j probability 
diminislies  the  force  of  tl»e  fonner,  and  so  a  tliird  probability  w:ll 
aiise,  nnd  so  on,  ad  infuiitin/i,  till  at  la^t  we  have  a  total  extinction  l-; 
belief  and  evidence,  1S2  ;  a  certain  amount  of  i»robability  is  however 
always  letained  owing  to  the  small  influence  which  subtle  doubt> 
have  on  our  imagination,  so  that  our  belief  is  really  only  aftected  by 
the  fust  double,  1S5  ;  the  only  icniedy  for  scepticism  is  careks-^ness 
an  1  inattention,  218  {i>.  .\\(:/!ii:>}/i)]  exj.lains  distinction  between 
I'owcr  (.'i-v.;  and  its  exeiciov.  .V  3  I  probable  lea^uning  influvncci 
vlirection  of  our  pa:^sion.-^,  414  ;  inthience  ol  on  our  ju^sions,  444  f 

Promises — Tiie  coiuention  \\Iiich  cstablidics  justice  not  a  j>romise, 
490;  none  in  a  .-tate  ol  natuic,  501  ;  obligation  of,  516  f.  ;  the  riilv 
\\hich  enjoins  pciloriiiancc  ol.  not  natuial  because  (l)  a  jaomi^c 
unintelligible  b-.fore  luunan  convention-,  (2)  even  if  intelligible 
woidd  not  be  obligatory,  516;  the  act  of  mind  expressed  by  a, 
not  a  resolution  or  de^ire  to  i)erfoini  anything,  nor  the  wilUng 
the  action,  516,  nor  the  willing  the  obligation,  517,  51S,  523.  524: 
we  ha^e  r.o   motive   leading   to    th.ii    i  ei/oimance   di-tincl   liom  a 
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ftcnsc  of  duty,  518  (cf.  478,  §  53a);  there  is  no  DatuF&l  inclination 
to  their  pefforraiincc  as  ihcrc  is  to  l;c  humane,  therefore  fidelity  is 
UQi  a  natural  virtue,  519  ;  the  rule  to  obsciTC,  is  required  to  supple- 
men  I  ihe  laws  of  nature  concerning  stability  or  transference  of  pro- 
lictty,  5io  (cf.  536) ;  we  create  a  new  motive  by  a  form  of  words  or 
bymbol  by  which  we  subject  oursd^'es  to  the  penalty  of  never  beinj; 
tnistcd  again  if  we  fail  in  fidelity :  but  interest  the  first  obligation  lo 
their  pciformauce,  523;  afterwards  a  sentiment  of  morals  concuil 
with  interest  and  becomes  a  new  obligation,  523;  but  the  form  of 
words  soon  becomes  the  chief  part  of  the  promisep  which  leads  to 
ceitain  contradict! ons>  524;  the  fact  thdt  force  invalidatesi  shows 
they  have  no  natural  obligation,  5  J5  ;  performance  of,  a  third  funda- 
mental  law  of  nature  invented  by  man,  536,  its  oblig^ition  antece- 
dent to  government :  they  are  the  original  sanction  of  govemmenl 
and  the  source  of  ihe  first  obligation  to  obedience,  541  ;  but 
allegiance  quickly  gels  an  obligation  of  its  own,  and  so  all  govern- 
ment does  not  rest  on  con&enli  542 ;  the  moral  obligations  of 
promises  and  allegiance  different,  as  well  as  the  natural  obligations 
of  inlciest,  545  (cf.  519)  {v.  Gffvtrttmeni,  Olii^tion), 
Property* 

§  1.  A  very  close  relation  and  the  most  common  source  of  pride, 
J09;  definition  of,  310;  a  particular  species  of  causation,  310; 
animals*  incapable  of  the  relation  of  propeity,  326 ;  a  quality  per- 
fectly insensible  and  even  inconceivable  apart  from  the  sentiments 
of  the  mind,  515  (cf.  509) ;  the  quality  which  we  call  property  is  no 
sensible  quality  of  the  object,  no  relation  of  the  object,  but  an  in- 
tenia!  relation,  i.  e.  some  inlluence  which  the  external  relations  of 
ihe  object  have  on  the  mind  and  actions,  517  ;  admits  of  no  degrees^ 
529,  except  in  the  imagination^  531. 

§  2.  And  justice  (q.v.  i  2)  their  origins,  484  f. ;  none  in  a  state  of 
Datmci  501  ;  unintelligible  without  an  antecedent  morality,  462  #1, 
491;  a  moral  not  a  natural  relntion,  491;  none  Independent  oi 
iuslice,  526. 

^  3.  The  lule  that  property  shall  be  stable  (equires  further 
determination  by  other  rules,  502  ;  that  property  shall  t>e  suitable  to 
the  person  not  one  of  these,  503  ;  the  rule  that  every  one  shall  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  what  he  is  at  present  possessed  of  rests  on  custom, 
503 ;  imagination  always  the  chief  source  of  such  rules,  504  h, 
509  »;  the  utility  of  this  rule  confined  to  fiist  formation  of  society, 
505;  afterwards  the  chief  rules  are  those  of  (1)  occupation  or  first 
possession :  this  not  based  on  man*s  property  in  his  labour,  505  h; 
impossible  to  determine  where  possession  begins  and  ends,  506 ;  it* 
extent  not  determinable  by  reason  or  imagination,  507;  (1)  pre- 
scription or  long  possession  :  since  property  in  this  case  is  produced 
>y  time,  it  cannot  be  any  real  thing  in  the  object  but  only  the  o^sphng 
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of  Ibc  sientfifieGt*,  509  \  (3)  iccesdoiv  5C9,  wliidi  cfto  tmly  be  4 

by  imagitiHdua^  which  in  this  c&ie  ptooeeds  ^m  great  ta  iMiU^i 

tnuy  to  its  u$tuil  cooi^i  509^510  n  \  sini.U  objects  becoioe  t 

to  ^reat,  not  coo  verily,  51  lit ;  illustration  from  nven^  ccitt£tiiii»v  s^d 

commiztloti,  £ia  i*;  Produs  fiiK!  Siibiptts,  513  nr;  (4)  soeo^sMt 

assisted  by  association  and  ideaa,  510^  laigely  <iepends  on  mtagio*- 


tion,  513*;  m  tnu"- 
515;  but  since  pro] 
which  resembles  t! 
(cr  534):  stability 
the  relation  which 
aiid  also  they  ai%  c 

Proof—  assumcce  den 
times  included  uni 
103) ;  sensible  dis! 

Prqporlion— *  of  idei 


conseol,  514*  detivtiry  reqtiiicd, 

t  delivery  can  only  be  syiobolk^ 

3VB£tic<$  of  ther  CaiJbd!i£s,  ^15 

>f,  laws  of  nature,  $d6  (d  514); 

imerotis  to  proceed  frooi  oatme, 

uan  taws,  538. 

^  fx^m  cause  aad  effect ;  ^toe- 

toiimgj  sometime  oof,  114  {d. 

moo^ttalive,  449. 

EQchj*  ooe  kind  of  imtli,  44N: 

Ic  relatioo,  464. 


Propo8ituri — {v.  Judgment) . 

Prudence — tries  to  '  conform  our  actions  to   the  general   usage  and 

custom,*  599  ;  placed  by  some  moralists  at  the  head  of  the  viriu-b. 

though  only  a  '  natural  ability,'  610. 
Public  — opposed  to  private  ^4^.),  54^>,  569. 
Puniahment — can  only  be  justified  by  doctrine  of  necessity.  411. 

Quality — a  source  i»f  relation,  i;  ;  degree  in,  a  demonstrable  rch- 
tiv>n  perceived  by  intuition,  70,  464  ;  power,  and  nccc^sity,  and  exten- 
sion, qualities  of  perceptions,  166  f.,  239  ;  unknown  qualities  possiMc. 
168  {d.  172)  ;  our  idea  of  a  body,  a  collection  of  ideas  of  sensillc 
qualities,  219;*  every  quality,  being  a  distinct  thing  from  another,  may 
be  conceived  to  exist  apart  and  may  exist  apart  not  only  from  every 
other  quality  but  from  that  unintelligible  chimaera  of  a  subst.mct/ 
222  ;  fiction  of  occult  quality,  224  ;  tli?tinction  between  primary  an  1 
Secondary  qualities,  226-231  [v.  I-!cJy)\  sensible  or  seconilar) 
qualities,  227;  the  (Quality  which  operates  distinguished  from  thr 
subject  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  cause  of  pride  (,q.v.  §  1,  Caust, 
§  10),  279,  330  ;  i>ermanent  (iualilics  in  a  jxTson  *  which  remain  after 
an  action  is  pcrlornu*!,'  349;  we  are  only  to  consider  the  quality  <  r 
character  from  which  the  action  proceeded,  575  ;  only  mental 
tjualities  virtuous  or  vic;ous.  607  ;  natural  qualities,  530. 

Quantity — and  number  a  source  of  lelation,  14;  proportion  in  quantiU 
or  number  a  demonstrable  relation,  70,  464. 


Reality  {v.  K.xi.iifhc  —two  clns^cs  <"f  realities,  one  the  object  of  the 
memoiy  and  scn>cs.  tlie  ollu-r  ut  ll,e  juJigmeni.  lo^;  '  wc  coir.monly 
think  an  object  has  a   ^ufhcient   reality  when   its  l)eing  is  unm'.er- 
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nipted  aod  independent  of  the  incessant  reifoktioiis  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  ourselves,  (91  :  will  places  us  iu  the  'world  of  realities ' 
as  opposed  to  the  *  world  of  ideas  *  which  is  the  province  of  demon- 
iilration^  4(4;  troth  «^ an  agreement  either  to  the  real  relations  of 
ideas,  or  to  real  existence  and  m alter  of  fact,  448* 
HettsoD. 
I  §  1.  Distinctions  of,  e,  g,  between  figure  and  body  figured^  15 > 

I         43  ;  not  neosoD  but  custom  determines  ns  to  pass  from  the  impression 
I         of  one  object  to  the  idea  or  belief  of  another,  97  ;  opposed  to  imagina- 
tion, to8»  268  ;  opposed  to  experience,  157 ;  three  kinds  of,  knowledge, 
proofs,  and  prubability,  1 24  ;  can  never  give  ri«  to  idea  of  efficacy 
since  ( 1 )  it  con  never  give  rise  to  any  original  idea  {c(.  1 64) ;  ( 2 )  as 
I         distmgtiithed  from  experience  can  never  make  us  conclude  that  a 
I        caose  is  necessary  to  every  beginning  of  existence,  157  (cf.  79,  173) ; 
of  animals,  inferred  from  the  resemblance  of  their  actions  to  man*s, 
176  (ct  6io)  ;  '  is  nothing  but  a  wond^rrful  and  tmintelligible  instinct 
in  our  soub/  179;  scepticism  with  regard  to,  180  f,,  can  only  be 
cured  by  carelcssncsft  and  lonltctuion,  318,  269;  informs  us  of  dis* 
tauce  or  outness,  191 ;  does  not  distinguish  between  different  kinds 
of  p<:rceptions,  193 ;  neither  does  nor  can  ever  give  us  an  assurance 
of  the  continued  and  distinct  existence  of  body,  193 ;  reason  or  re- 
flexion in  conttict  with  imagination  or  instinct,  telling  us  that  all  our 
X^^'^^P^i'^'i^  ^^*  interrupted,  115  (cf.  366) ;  opposition  tietween  reason 
I        and  the  senses,  or  rather  between  arguments  from  cause  and  effect, 
I       And  arguments  which  convince  us  of  continued  and  independent 
^^^existcnce  of  body,  231 «  366;  shows  us  the  impossibility  of  giving  the 
^^taste  of  a  fruit  local  relation  to  its  shape,  etc.,  338;  opposed  to 
'•         imagination  :  *  we  have  no  choice  left  but  between  a  false  reason  and 
I         none  at  all,*  z6S;   is  the  discovery  of  truth  and  falsehood,  458 ; 
cither  comparcB  ideas  or  infers  matters  of  fact :  it  is  concerned  either 
.        with  relations  of  objects  or  matters  of  fact,  463  (cf.  413) ;  argument 
^^^0om  *  pare  reason/  opposed  to  argument  from  authority,  546;  chief 
^^■grotmd  of  superiority  of  men  to  beasts,  610  (cf  176), 
^^      §  ^-  -^'  AVaja»  a/iJ  will,  413  f  ;  can  never  be  any  motive  to  the 
I         will,  414  (cf.  457);   can  never  prevent  volition,  and  'is  and  only 
ought  to  be  the  slave  of  the  passions/  415 ;  a  passion  cannot  be  con- 
trary  to  reason,  *  'tis  not  unreasonable  to  prefer  my  acknowledged, 

k lesser  good  to  my  greater/  416  (cf,  45S);  calm  desires  or  passions 
confused  with  reason,  417,  437,  536,  583  {v.  Passion,  §  3). 
B.  Moral  dutinciions  not  tUrivtd  from  reoion^  455  L\  reason  is 
*  perfectly  inert,'  and  '  can  never  be  the  source  of  so  active  a  principle 
as  conscience  or  a  sense  of  morals,'  457,  458 ;  actions  can  be  neither 
,  true  nor  false,  contrary  or  conformable  to  reason,  45S ;  virtue  and 

vice  are  neither  relations  nor  matters  of  fact,  they  are  objects  of 
feeling  not  of  reason,  ^^^-^  (f.  Moral,  |  i). 
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BeAioning — a  comparisoD  of  two  objects  and  discofcfy  of  Uieiff  i 
stajit  or  inconstant  reUtioos,  properly  employed  in  the  ftbseocc  ofit^ 
least  one  object  from  sensation^  73 ;  opposed  to  pexceptiou«  75.  8;, 
89  (cf*  105);  docs  not  require  three  idem,  e.  g.  we  infer  a  cmme  lai* 
uiediately  from  its  effect,  and  this  is  the  strongest  kind  of  reasoniAj^, 
97  M ;  resolvable  into  coaceplion.  97  n ;  implies  autecedenl  pWKS- 
stoQ  of  ideas,  164  ^  probable,  nothing  bat  a  species  of  sensfttioo*  to| 
(cf  73,  625) ;  influence  of  reasoning  from  cause  and  c0ea  on  will, 
119;  and  belief  is  some  sensation  or  peculiar  manner  of  coooeptioo 
which  'tis  Impossible  for  mere  ideas  and  reflexions  to  destroy,  iS 
the  conviction  which  arises  from  subtle  reasoning  diminishes 
proportion  to  the  effort  required  to  enter  into  it,  1S6  (cf.  455^ 
demonstrative  and  probable:  the  province  of  the  former  in  ' 
world  of  ideas'  as  opposed  to  the  'world  of  realilici,*  4I3J 
merely  an  operation  of  our  thoaghts  and  ideas,  and  nothing  1 
enter  into  our  conclusions  but  ideas  or  fainter  concepCioos,  615 
(cf.  103), 

BebelUon  {v.  Rest  statue). 

Be floxioa— impressions  of,  7,  84,  376;  cannot  destroy  belief,  IB 
*  reason  or  reHexion/  115;  artificial^ that  which  is  the  resnlt  of  i 
HexioDf  484 ;  changes  directions  of  passions,  49i  ;  on  tendency  \ 
characters  and  passions  to  produce  happiness,  the  chief  source 
moml  sentiments,  589;  continually  rcqnircd  to  correct  appearaac^ 
of  objects  to  our  senses,  603. 

BalatioD, 

§  1.  A.  Relations  a  class  of  complex  ideas  produced  by  associ' 
atioD,  13 ;  defined  and  divided  into  philosophical  and  natncalf  14 
(cf.  94,  69,  170);  seven  sources  of  philosophical  relation, 
physiological  explanation  of,  60 ;  of  causation,  an  impression  of  1 
flexion,  165 ;  perfect,  between  two  objects  implies  a  *  ribration  1 
imagination,  i.  c.  an  equal  ease  in  passing  from  cither  to  the  oth- 
355 ;  conlignity,  succession,  and  resemblance  independent  of 
antecedent  to  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  i6Sj  iiiipoS9tt»lc 
to  found  a  relation  except  on  some  common  quality,  J36. 

B.  Kour  kinds  only  of  phiUsophuat  rt.!athn  are  *  objects  of 
knowledge  and  ccrtaijjty  *  and  '  the  foundation  of  ^cienoCf*  as  *  de- 
pciiding  solely  upon  ideas/  and  unalterable  so  long  as  the  ideas  con* 
linuc  the  same,  69  (cf,  413,  463);  viz*  resemblance,  contrariety^ 
degrees  of  quality,  which  are  discoverable  at  hrst  sight  by  intuitio 
70,  and  proportions  in  quantity  or  number,  which  can  only  be  settla 
precisely  by  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  less  precisely  by  j^to- 
meliy,  71, 

C.  Discovery  of  constant  or  inconstant  relations  of  two  objects  I 
cowpaiison,  the  function  of  all  reasoning*  73  ;  discovery  of  relatio 
of  lime  and  place  and  identity  the  work  of  perception  rather  th 
rea^oaing,  73  \  ttuee  inconstant  relations  ^hich  depend  not  1 
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the  idea  and  they  j\re  only  probable,  73 ;  the  dbcovcry  of  causation 
the  special  work  of  reasoning,  for  it  is  the  only  relation  of  iti  clais 
*  which  can  be  traced  beyond  our  senses  and  informs  tis  of  existences 
and  objects  which  we  do  not  sec  or  feel/  74  (cf.  103),*  can&ation 
a  natural  as  well  as  a  philosophical  relation,  15,  94  (v.  Cause^ 
%h  3,  3)  ;  property  a  very  close  relation,  309,  310;  animals  incapable 
of  relations  of  property  and  right^i  326 ;  but  relation  of  ideas  and 
impressions  exists  for  animals,  who  show  *an  evident  judgment'  of 
caosation,  327. 

D.  Contiguity,  resemblance^  and  causation  not  only  transport  the 
mind  from  the  impression  to  the  idea  but  also  convey  the  vivacity 
of  tlie  former  to  the  latter,  98  f.  {v.  SymfHtthy) ;  only  causation 
a  source  of  belief,  T07  ;  resemblance  cm ployctl  in  all  arguments  from 
cause  and  effect^  141 ;  exact  resemblance  of  the  present  object  to 
one  of  the  two  con«.tnntly  conjoined  objects  necessary  to  arguments 
from  cause  and  effect,  153 ;  also  resemblance  of  all  past  instances  to 
one  another,  163  f.  {v.  Cause,  I  7  C,  f  9  B), 

§2.  Ideas  rdcUid  by  contiguity,  causation,  and  resemblance,  im- 
pressions only  by  resemblance,  283,  343  (cf-  381);  double  relation 
of  impressions  and  ideas,  3K6,  381  (t?.  Ptnd€)\  of  ideas  opposed 
in  direction  to  that  of  impreftsions,  339 ;  identity  (q.  v,)  produces 
a  stronger  relation  than  the  most  perfect  resemblance,  341  ;  relation 
of  ideas  forwards  that  of  impressions,  since  its  ab&ence  alone  is  able 
to  prevent  it,  3S0 ;  one  impression  may  be  related  to  another  not 
only  where  their  sensations  are  resembling,  bat  also  where  their  im- 
pulses or  directions  arc  similar  or  correspondent,  381 ;  thus  pity  whicli 
is  painful  is  related  to  benevolence  which  is  pleasant,  382,  384; 
parallel  direction  of  desires  is  a  '  real  relation/  394  ;  a  transition  of 
passions  may  arise  cither  from  a  double  relation  of  impressions  and 
ideas  or  a  conformity  in  direction  and  tendency  of  any  two  desires* 
385;  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas  only  necessary  to  pio- 
duction  of  a  pa.^sion  not  to  its  transformation  into  another,  420  \ 
the  predominant  passion  swallows  up  the  inferior  even  without  any 
relation,  419 ;  of  ideas,  explains  mixture  of  grief  and  joy  in  hope  and 
fear,  443- 

§  3.  via  and  viriHt  net  nladcns,  463  f-;  if  they  aic  any  of  the 
demonstrable  relations,  then  inanimate  objects  are  drtuoua  and 
vicious,  since  they  are  susceptible  of  these  relations,  464 ;  to  say 
that  reason  discovers  such  an  action  in  such  relations  to  be 
virtuous  does  not  make  virtue  a  relation,  464  n;  if  they  are 
relations,  these  relations  must  be  solely  between  external  objects 
and  internal  actions :  but  there  are  no  such  peculiar  relations,  465  ; 
thus  all  the  relations  which  we  discover  in  ingratitude  between  men 
are  found  between  inanimate  objects,  and  those  of  incest  between 
anim.iU,  466-7 ;  even  tf  there  were  such  relations  it  would  be  un- 
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antecedent  to  the  opcratioas  of  the  understjjiding,  16S  ;  the  m  s: 
fertfe  source  of  error,  61  ;  of  our  perceptions  at  difi"crent  times  - 
constancy,  and  nn.akes  us  ccr^icer  our  resembling  ini^ressiccs  a> 
in-nvidcally  the  same,  as  ore  single  identical  impression,  iy9;  thi^ 
tjelief  the  result  of  another  resemblance,  viz.  between  the  act  of  ni:-  : 
in  contemplating  an  identical  object  and  in  contemplating  a  5t:ccs>- 
sion  of  resembling  objects,  202.  since  'ideas  which  place  the  m  .' i 
in  the  same  or  a  similar  disposition  are  vcr>-  apt  to  be  confunie:. 
203,  204  «,  253  f.  \v.  Idtntity^  Errcr^  \  we  can  never  ar^e  fr-r. 
existence  of  perceptions  to  their  resemblance  to  objects,  217;  an  :•::- 
pession  niust  resemble  its  idea,  232  ;  depends  on  memory.  2^1.  iz\ 
produces  notion  of  personal  identity  (q.  v.).  253  f..  261  ;  impressions 
associate^]  only  by  resemblance,  283,343;  between  cause  and  o^^tci 
of  pride  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  3C>4-5  ;  a  cause  o{  s)-mpathy. 
31S;,  320;  identity  of  impressions  produces  a  stroni^cr  conncxi'-n 
than  the  most  perfect  resemblance.  341. 
Heaistance — right  of,  not  based  on  origin  of  government  in  consent, 
549;  passive  ol:^dience  an  absurdity,  552;  impossible  for  phi- 
losophy to  estr^.blish  any  particular  rules  to  tell  when  resistance  i> 
lawful,  562 ;  more  often  lawful  in  mixed  than  absolute  governments. 

5^4- 

Renpect— and  contem;  t,  389;  a  mixture  of  love  and  humility,  390. 

Responsibility— requires  doctrine  cf  necessity,  411. 

Revolution — the  English,  563. 

Riches— 311  ;  esteem  tor  the  rich,  357,  arises  chiefly  from  sympathy 
with  the  imagine<l  satisfaction  of  the  owner,  359-362  (cf.  61M. 

Right-  animak  incapafjle  of  relation  of  right,  326  ;  implies  an  antece- 
dent morality.  462  «,  491. 
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§1.  Rales  to  judge  of  caase  and  effect,  173!  (cf.  149,  631) 
{v,  CauUj  §  11) ;  of  demonstrative  science  certain  and  infallible  but 
in  the  application  of  them  our  faculties  are  liable  to  err,  i  So. 

§  2.^Gcocral,  141 ;  a  source  of  un philosophic  probability  or  preju- 
dice, 146;  in f!nence  judgment  even  contrary  lo  presoit  observation 
and  cxpcrieuce,  147 ;  used  by  judgment  to  distinguish  between  essen- 
tial and  accidental  circumstances,  149  (cf.  173)  ;  set  in  opposition  to 
one  another,  for  it  is  only  by  following  general  rules  that  we  correct 
the  prejudice  resulting  from  them,  149;  illustrated  by  satire,  150; 
and  law  of  honour,  153  ;  correct  appearances  of  the  senses  and 
make  the  difference  between  serious  conviction  and  poetical  cnthu- 
siastOj  631-3 ;  their  influence  on  pride,  393,  59S  ;  require  a  certain 
uniformity  of  experience  and  a  superiority  of  positive  over  negative 
instances,  36a  ;  their  influence  on  imagination  in  sympathy,  371  ; 
able  to  impose  on  the  very  senses,  374,  cf.  147  ;  all  ortlinary  general 
rules  admit  of  exceptions,  but  those  of  justice  are  inflexible  and 
therefore  highly  artificial,  53a  ;  preserve  moral  obligation  long  after 
the  natural  obligation  has  ceased,  551  ;  fettle  title  to  govenimcnt, 
£55  ;  largely  extend  duty  of  modesty,  573. 

g  3.  Correct  tbe  variations  in  our  sympathies  and  so  give  steadiness 
to  our  sentiments  of  morals,  581  f.  (cf.  60a)  ;  cause  us  to  find  beauty 
and  virtue  in  things  and  acts  which  are  not  actually  any  good  to  any 
one,  584  f. ;  create  a  species  of  probability  which  always  influences 
the  imagination,  585,  and  so  remove  the  contradiction  between  the 
extensive  sympathy  on  which  our  sentiments  of  virtue  depend  and 
that  limited  generosity  which  ii  uaturai  to  man  and  the  source  of 
justice.  586. 

Sftlio  UW)  5(11. 

Satire,  150, 

SoepticiBm. 

§  1,  IVifk  regard  to  thg  remm  (q.  v.),  i  So  t ;  consideration  of  the 
fallibility  of  our  faculties  reduces  all  knowledge  to  probability  and 
ultimately  pro<luccs  a  total  extinction  of  belief  and  evidence,  1S0-3; 
but  Ruch  total  scepticism  impossible  j  'nature  by  an  absolute  and  tin* 
controllable  necessity  has  determined  us  to  judge  as  well  as  to  breathe 
and  feel/  183;  it  only  shows  us  that  all  reasonings  are  founded  on 
CDstom  and  that  belief  is  not  a  simple  act  of  thought  but  a  kind  of 
sensation/  'which  *tis  impossible  for  mere  ideas  and  reflexions  to 
destroy/  184 ;  we  always  retain  a  certain  degree  of  belief,  because 
effort  to  understand  sceptical  subtleties  weakens  their  power,  185 ; 
and  so  the  force  of  all  sceptical  arguments  is  broken  by  nature,  187, 
a68;  the  expeditious  way  which  some  take  with  the  sceptics,  saying 
that  they  employ  reason  to  destroy  reason,  is  not  the  best  answer 
to  them,  186;  docs  not  justify  dogmatism,  but  they  are  mutually 
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destrc       ',  thotigli  Tinppil^  Datnve  does  lukt  wait  for  thmt  etmmm^ 

§  S.  ^iVA  re^rd  fa  iki  itrntF,  1S7  f.  j  jmst  as  tie  sceptic  U  torn- 
pellcd  to  Peflson  and  believe,  so  by  nal&re  he  is  compelled  to  ssseat 
to  the  enisteince  of  body  (^.  v.)  t  'it  is  vain  to  3sk  iwhelher  !b^«  be 
body  or  nol,'  1 S7  ;  sboiifijBJijJbat  tbt  setj^s  nfTord  no  Insljiciilifiv 
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bit  belief  \%  I  he  te^oll  of  m  91^ 
^93  f*  U)  l^t  tbe  pbUoi^illie 
3  and  perceptions  is  m  iPOBrtjcwt 
i^a;  (4)  that  the  diMinclion  W 
iticf  destroys  cxteistd  ol^CCt^ 
;ant  scepticism,  i^S ;  raodemte. 
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alse  pbiloaopheTg  134. 
i^ri&n  eftnaikt  the  only  nuoc} 
I  pro[:kensity  to  consider  objecCi 


in  thnt  view  nntler  wlli^J^t  iney  appear  to  mc  ' ;  this  doe  lo  imn^zir;-?- 
tion  worked  on  by  experience  and  habit ;  memory,  sense,  and  untler- 
slnnding  all  founded  on  imagination  or  the  vivacity  of  our  ideas. 
265;  but  imagination  leads  us  to  directly  contrary  opinions,  2(/^.  cl 
231  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  rely  solely  on  'the  understanding,  that  i-, 
the  general  and  more  established  principles  of  imagination.*  for 
understanding  alone  entirely  sul^verts  itself,  267  {cL  182  f);  wc  arc 
saved  from  this  total  scepticism  only  by  the  weak  influence  of  a!  ■ 
strusc  reasonings  on  the  imagination,  26S  '  of.  1S5);  yet  we  car.n.  t 
reject  all  abstract  reasoning—  '  we  liave  no  choice  but  between  a  faU'- 
reason  and  none  at  all,'  26S  ;  nature  supjjlics  the  ordinary  rcme<ly  "1 
indifference,  and  my  sccjtticism  shows  itself  most  perfectly  in  Mii.  1 
subiuissii^n  to  sen^e-  and  under>tanding,  269;  we  can  only  iusti!\ 
scepticism  or  i'liil(>>,)j,hy  by  our  inclination  towards  it;  l>ecarr. 
*I  feel  I  should  l)e  a  loser  in  j-)oint  of  pleasure  if  I  <li<l  not  piir-;  ■ 
them/  270;  since  wc  cannot  rest  content  with  eveiyday  conversatic  n 
and  action,  we  ought  only  to  deliberate  al)Out  our  clioice  of_;i  guide. 
and  choose  tlie  safest  and  most  agreeable,  viz.  Philosophy,  who-e 
errors  are  only  ridiculous  and  whose  extravagnnces  do  not  inHuen^e 
our  lives,  271  ;  all  we  wnnt  is  a  satisfactory  set  of  opinions,  and  wc 
are  most  lil^ely  to  get  them  by  studying  human  nature,  272  ;  *  a  truc^ 
sceptic  will  be  dift'ident  of  his  philosophic  doubts  as  well  as  of  hi> 
philosoj)hic  convictions,  and  will  never  refuse  any  innocent  ^atisiac- 
tion  which  offers  it-elf  upon  account  of  eitlier  of  them  ' ;  nor  will  he 
dciiy  iiimself  ceitaiiity  in  particular  points,  273. 

Scholastic — doctiine  of  free  will,  312. 

Self  iv.  ldiut{t)\  §  4,  Mind,  Syuipathy^, 

Selfishness— ot  man  much  over-estimated,  since  it  is  'rare  to  n.cc: 
any  one  in   whom  the  kind   aflections  taken   together  do  not   ovu- 


Belitftbneii. 

balance  th«  selfish'/  still  ench  man  loves  himself  better  than  any 
other  litigle  person,  487  ;  a  source  of  justice,  487  f.^  494,  500 ;  con- 
tradiction between  the  extensive  sympathy,  which  is  the  source  of  our 
sentiments  of  morals,  and  tbe  limited  generosity,  which  is  natural  to 
man,  and  the  source  of  justice,  removed  by  general  rules,  5S6 ;  self- 
love,  480- 

Benaation  (r.  /iw/iff^)— opposed  to  reasoning,  89  ;  probable  reasoning 
nothing  but  a  species  of  sensation,  103 ;  confusion  between,  and  judg* 
ment  in  vision,  112;  *tis  not  the  present  sensation  or  momentary  pain 
or  pleosure  which  determines  the  character  of  any  pa&sion.  but  the 
general  bent  or  tendency  of  it  from  beginning  to  end,  385 ;  all  except 
philosophers  imagine  *  that  those  actions  of  the  mind  are  the  same 
which  produce  not  a  different  sensation,*  417;  our  own  sensations 
determine  the  vice  and  virtue  of  any  quality  as  well  as  those  sensa- 
tions which  it  may  excite  in  others,  597  (cf.  469  f.). 

Sente — moral,  the  source  of  moral  distinctions,  470  f.  (f,  Momt^ 
§  j) ;  a  very  plausible  hypothesis  that  the  source  of  all  sentiments 
of  viituc  is  *a  certain  sense  which  acts  without  reHexion.  and  reg&rdt 
not  the  tendencies  of  actions  and  qualities,'  612, 

Senses— scepticism  with  regard  to,  1S7  L  {p,  Sctptidim,  §  1);  cannot 
tell  Of  of  continued  existence  of  perceptions,  for  that  would  mean 
that  they  operate  when  they  have  ceased  to  operate,  188;  nor  of 
their  distinct  existence,  neither  as  models  of  impressions  (q.v.),  since 
they  convey  to  us  nothing  but  a  single  perception,  and  never  give  us 
the  least  intimation  of  anything  beyond,  189,  nor  by  an  illusion, 
since  all  sensations  arc  felt  by  the  mind  as  they  really  are,  189,  190 
(cf.  Appearance' ;  also  to  present  our  impressions  as  distinct  from 
ourselves  the  senses  would  have  to  present  both  the  impressions  and 
ourselves  at  the  same  time,  189;  whereas  it  is  very  doubtful  how  im 
we  oorselv»  are  the  object  of  our  senses,  190  {v.  Identity^  |  4)  ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  senses  only  present  impressions  as  external  to  our 
body,  which  is  not  the  same  as  external  to  ourselves,  191 ;  again 
si^ht  does  not  really  inform  us  of  distance  or  outness,  but  reason, 
19]  ;  three  kinds  of  impressions  conveyed  by,  193  («?.  Impnsnem) ; 
so  Ear  as  the  senses  are  judges  all  perceptions  are  the  tame  in  the 
maimer  of  their  existence,  193;  'founded  on  imagination  or  the 
vivacity  of  our  ideas,*  265 ;  require  continual  corrcctioo,  and  we 
could  have  no  language  or  conversation  'did  we  not  correct  the 
momentary  appearances  of  things  and  overlook  otir  present  situation,' 
58 J,  603;  appearances  of,  corrected  by  the  understanding,  632  (cf* 

189). 

Bensibla — proof,  opposed  to  demonstrative,  449. 
Bbaftesburj,  354. 

Bimplioity— supposed,  of  bodies  leads  to  fiction  of  substance,  »I9* 
Society  (w.  Justice^  %  i)— -necessary  to  supply  men's  wants,  485 ;  in 
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^x^^iciics,  out  arises  Irom  loi 
government,  *  one  of  the  mos 
long  after  the  first  generatic 
without  justice,  541  ;  as  ancie 
of  nature  as  ancient  as  society, 
I  Solidity — a  'primary  quality,'  ; 

9nd  independent  existence*  if 
'merely  perceptions,*  228;  oui 
nor  satisfactory  idea  of  solidi 
I  « impossibility  of  annihilation 

(t "        /.  be  umihilated,  230 ;   no  impx 

I  { '    '  derived :  not  from  touch  for  (i) 

;  solidity,  yet  the  feeling  is  qait 

and  they  have  not  the  least  rese 
i  pressions  of  touch  are  simple  i 

I   .  pound,  (3)  impressions  of  touch 

\  Soul  (v.  Mind) — immortality  o^ 

',  1      '       ,  please  to  call  it,'  the  place  in  wl 

•  Spaoe  {v.  Extension,  %  i) — a  source 

divisibility  of,  29  f.;  extension  c 
such  an  idea  implies  no  contrai 
{  39 ;  objections  answered,  40  f. ;  c 

a  copy  of  coloured  points  and  of 
j  the  parts  of,  are  impressions  of 

I  vacuum,  40 ;  idea  of  vacuum,  53 

j  fancy  we  have  an  idea  of  empt 

427 ;  qualities  of,  in  relation  to  t 
i  SpinoBA— his  hideous  hypothesis  a1 
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Subject. 

gidslied  ffom  the  quality  whicli  operates,  the  two  (ogether  forming 
the  cause,  279,  385  (v.  /Miffi), 

Substance. 

§  1*  A.  Sobstanccs,  a  class  of  complex  idra*  produced  by  associa- 
tion, 1 5 ;  idea  of  substance,  a  collection  of  simple  ideas^  tmited  by 
imaginatioD,  which  have  a  common  name  assigned  to  them,  J  6. 

B.  FictioD  of,  to  support  the  supposed  simplicity  and  identity  oi 
bodies,  319  f.;  *an  miintclligilk  diimaera,*  222;  peripatetic  dis- 
tinction of  substance  and  substantial  form,  aai ;  the  whole  system 
incomprehensible,  222;  no  impression  from  which  the  idea  of  it  < 
be  derived,  233  (cf,  633)  j  definition  of,  as  *  something  whicb^ 
may  exist  by  itself,^  *  agrees  to  everything  which  can  possibly  be 
concetTed/  2^1. 

§  2*  Of  the  soul,  132  f  ;  {tK  Afind),  *  ihe  question  concerning  the 
sub«taoce  of  the  soul  is  absolutely  uaintelligiblc,*  350 ;  impossible  to 
conjoin  all  thought  with  a  simple  aud  indivisible  substance,  just 
it  is  to  conjoin  all  thought  with  extension,  339;  *the  doctrine 
tmmateiiality,  aimpliclty.  and  indivisibility  of  a  thinking  substance  ' 
is  a  true  atheism,*  and  is  the  same  as  Spinoza's  doctrine  oi  the 
tmity  of  substance  in  which  both  thought  and  matter  inhere,  340  f. ; 
thcoi7  of  modes  and  substance  of  Spinoza  and  theologians  compared, 
343-4  ;  are  self  and  substance  the  same?  635. 

Sncoeaa  makes  us  take  pleasure  in  ends  which  originally  were  not 
pleasant,  451. 

Suooeflsion. 

§  1.  Independent  of  and  antecedent  to  the  operations  of  the  under- 
standing, 168  ;  confounded  with  identity,  304,  154  f. ;  self  a  succes 
sion  of  perceptions,  377  ;  no  satisfactory  theory  to  explain  principles 
that  unite  our  successive  impressions  in  our  thought  or  consciousness, 
636  {v.  Time^  Identity^  §  3,  4)* 

§3.   And  property,  505,  513;  and  government,  559;  aided 
imagination,  e.  g.  the  claims  of  Cyrus,  560. 

Suporatition— and  philosophy,  371. 

Ourprise,  301. 
IBjmpftthy. 

§  1.  A.  (v.  Identity,  %  4),  ex|4aincd  by  the  conversion  of  an  idea 
into  an  impression^  317,  427  ;  thi;  idea  or  impression  of  self  is  always 
present  and  lively*  31 7, 330  (cf.  340) ;  so  any  object  related  to  ouraelvc 
must  be  conceived  with  a  like  vivacity  of  conception,  317 ;  now  oth 
people  very  closely  resemble  ourselves  (cf»  359,  575) ;  so  this  resem- 
blance makes  us  easily  enter  into  their  sentiments  ;  the  relations  of 
contiguity  and  causation  assbt,  and  all  together  convey  the  impression 
or  consciousness  of  one  person  to  the  idea  of  the  sentiments  or  pas- 
sions of  others,  318,  320;  and  thus  the  idea  of  another's  sentiment 
or  passion  may  be  *  so  enlivened  as  to  become  the  very  sentiment  or 
Z  2  2 


iransition  of  ideas ;  it  does  so 
perception  of  every  other  obje 
torn  our  view  to  external  obje< 
with  most  attention  such  as  lie  ( 
every  human  creature  rescmblej 
advantage  over  every  other  obj 
359  i  '  the  minds  of  men  are  m 
..  '  infer  the  passion  with  which  wc 

(cfl  371) ;  'no  passion  of  anothe 
'.  ;       i  mind,'  all  the  affections  readily  ] 

I  I  •    .  motion  between  strings  equally  v 

n  *  §  1.  B.  The  source  of  pity,  ■ 

of  sjrmpathy  sometimes  acquires 

'  original,  and  even  arises  by  a  tra 

i  no  existence/  370  (cf.  319, 584);  * 

I  '  misfbrtnnei  to  the  usual  effect,  soi 

his  passion  and  then  feel  an  imprc 
here  affected  by  the  *  general  rule '  3 
munication  the  pains  and  pleasure 
and  which  we  only  anticipate  by  t 
requires  a  great  effort  of  imagin 
some  present  lively  impression,  38 
O.  Arises  from  two  different  cs 
presiions  and  ideas^  (a)  parallel 
sympathy  with  uneasiness  is  weak 
cause,  when  strong  it  produces  1< 
we  judge  of  objects  by  compariso 
selves,  an  opposite  passion  somet 
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in  men  o(  the  same  nation,  317;  assists  love  and  hatred,  ,^49;  a 
cause  of  love  of  relations,  and  acquaintance^  because  by  it  we  are 
supplied  with  lively  ideas,  and  every  lively  idea  is  agreeable,  553 ; 
with  others,  Is  agreeable  only  '  by  giving  an  emotion  to  the  spirits/ 
354;  the  cliicf  cause  of  our  esteem  for  the  rich,  which  is  ofrcn  dis- 
interested, 358^  .^61,  616  ;  observable  through  whole  animal  creation, 
3^3.  398 ;  especially  in  man,  who  can  form  no  wish  which  has  not 
a  reference  to  society,  363 ;  even  In  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  curi- 
osity, lust,  the  soul  or  anim«ting  principle  is  sympathy,  363  ;  source 
["^f  beauty,  364;  hence  wc  find  Itcauty  in  cver^-thing  useful,  576;  a 
leason  why  utility  h  necessary  to  make  truth  pleasant,  450, 

§  3.  A.  The  reason  why  other  men*s  judgments  influence  os,  320; 
the  source  of  the  pleasure -we  receive  from  praise,  333;  with  the 
opinion  of  others  makes  U5  regard  our  own  unjust  acts  as  vicious, 
499 :  with  public  interest^  the  source  of  the  moral  approbation 
which  attends  justice^  500  ;  sense  of  beauty  depends  largely  on  our 
sympathy  with  pleasure  of  the  possessor  of  the  object  or  quality, 
576;  in  the  same  way  ofteix  produces  cur  sentimenis  of  mo  mis  i  is 
'the  source  of  the  esteem  which  we  pay  to  all  the  artificial  virtues,' 
<i77;  it  also  gives  rise  to  many  of  the  other  virtues,  riz.  lo  all  those 
^^^  which  we  approve  because  they  tend  to  the  good  of  mankind,  578; 
^^H  we  have  no  extensive  concern  for  society  etcept  by  sympathy,  579  ; 
^^m.  makes  us  approve  of  quslities  beneficial  to  the  possessors,  even 
I  though  they  be  strangers,  5H6  (cf.  591) ;  explains  fact  that  the  same 

%  qualities  always  cause  pride  and  love,  589 ;  enables  us  to  survey 
^^^  curselves  as  we  appear  to  others  and  even  to  disapprove  of  qualities 
^^1  ^vantageous  to  ourselves,  589 ;  the  source  of  the  vice  and  virtue 
which  we  attribute  to  pride  and  humility,  591;  'so  close  and  inti- 
mate is  the  correspondence  of  human  souls,  that  no  sooner  any 
person  approaches  than  he  diffuses  on  me  all  his  opinions  and  draws 
along  my  judgment  in  a  greater  or  less  degree/  hence  I  naturally 
consider  a  man  in  the  same  light  as  he  considers  himself,  592; 
causes  pnde  to  have  in  some  degree  the  same  effect  as  merit,  595 ; 
wc  have  an  immediate  sympathy  with  characters  similar  to  our  own, 
604  ;  the  chief  source  of  moral  distinctions,  61 S;  and  a  very  noble 
source,  more  so  than  any  original  instinct  of  the  human  mind,  619. 

§  3.  B.  Objections  (1)  that  sympathy  varies  without  a  variation  in 
our  esteem  :  hence  our  esteem  proceeds  not  from  sympathy,  581  ; 
(a)  even  though  a  mental  quality  produces  no  good  to  any  one  yet  wc 
still  esteem  it  virtuous :  *  virtue  in  rags  is  virtue  still,'  bat  there  can 
be  no  sympathy  with  a  good  of  mankind  which  does  not  exist,  584 
(cf.  370,  371);  this  due  to  ^gemral  rules*:  we  make  it  a  rule  to 
sympathise  'only  with  those  who  have  any  commerce  with  the  people 
we  consider,*  583  (cf.  603)  ;  '  the  contradiction  between  the  extensive 
sympathy  on  which  our  sentiments  of  virtue  depend,  and  that  limited 
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SjmpatlLjr, 

gcDcrositf  wblch  is  nAtnnil  to  idou  and  the  source  of  jiistioe,*fttiiovd 
by  inpposmg  tbe  influence  €4^  *  geneiml  roles/  586. 

Taste — the  only  judge  of  wtt,  297;  can  there  be  a  right  or  m  witoof 
taste  in  morals,  eloquence,  or  beauty?  547  !•» 

TheologiaDs— their  doctrine  of  a  thinking  substance  a  tnie  atbeiim, 
and  the  same  as  Spinoza's,  340  L  \  their  syitem  and  Spinota'i  have  ill 
their  absurdities  in  coonooo^  243. 

Thought  {v»  Mind^  Matter)— ^\\.^  relation  to  extension^  354^*;  ^ 
materialists  wrong  who  conjoin  all  thought  with  extension,  235  ;  &s 
also  their  antagonists  who  conjob  all  thought  with  a  simpie  and 
indivisible  substance,  239^  whether  they  regard  it  as  a  *  modincation' 
or  'mode,*  243,  or  as  an  *  action*  of  the  thinking  substance,  344; 
can  be  and  ts  caused  by  mAtter  or  motioo,  'since  everyone  ms^ 
perceive  that  the  different  dispo^tioni  of  bis  tiody  change  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments/  348;  'by  comparing  their  ideas  we  find 
that  thought  and  motion  are  different  from  each  other,  and  by 
experience  that  they  are  constantly  united/  and  therefore  the  one  is 
the  cause  of  the  other.  348. 

Time  (9.  Sucasiion)—^  source  of  philosophic  relation »  14;  infiQite 
divisibility  of,  29  f.;  essence  of,  that  its  parts  are  never  coexistent, 
therefore  composed  of  indivisible  moments,  31  (cf.  429) ;  idea  of, 
derived  from  the  succession  of  oar  perceptions  of  every  kind,  35  ;  no 
idea  of  time  alone.  36 ;  idea  of,  not  derived  from  any  particular 
impression,  whether  of  sensation  or  redocioo,  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  impressions  appear,  37  (ct  96)  ;  ideas  of  time  or  duration 
applied  by  a  fiction  to  unchangeable  objects,  37  (cf.  65) ;  indivisibk 
moments  ofj  filled  with  some  real  object  or  rtistcace,  39 ;  hence  oo 
empty  time,  40,  65 ;  annihilated  by  assertion  of  coexistence  of  caoK 
and  effect,  76 ;  or  duration,  intermediate  between  unity  and  number, 
and  hence  the  source  of  the  idea  of  identity,  301  ;  relation  of  •co- 
existence in  general  *  distinguished  from  relation  of  *  contcmporandtv 
in  appearance  to  the  mind/  237 ;  contiguity  and  distance  in,  4J7  '- 
produces  nothing  real,  therefore  property,  being  produced  by  da 
is  not  any  real  thing  in  the  objects^  but  is  the  offspring  of 
sentiments,  515. 

Touch— impressions  of,  not  source  of  idea  of  solidity,  230-1 ;  imp 
lions  of  sight  and  touch,  source  of  our  idea  of  extoasioii  and  : 
235;   and  are  the  only  ones  which  are  themselves  'fi^mtd  and 
extended,'  236  f. 

Tragedy,  121. 

Truth— and  poetry,  i2t ;  criterion  of,  to  be  found  in  feeling  (q.vO*  '^V* 
we  cannot  hope  for  a  true,  but  only  a  satisfactory  set  of  opiniooa,  lyt ; 
ot  reason,  contradiction  to,  consists  in  the  disagreement  of  idesa  4 
sidered  as  copies  with  those  objects  which  they  repreoentf  415; 
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Truth. 

kinds  of  (1)  the  discovery  of  proportioas  of  ideas  considered  as  sach, 
(2)  the  conformity  of  our  ideas  of  objects  to  their  real  existeoce,  448  ; 
'  ttttth  or  falsehood  c^nsistR  in  an  agreement  or  diiagreement  either 
to  the  real  relations  of  ideas,  or  to  real  existeoce  and  matter  of  fact.* 
Thus  since  passions^  volition!*,  and  actions  are  *  origiiial  facts  and 
realities  complete  in  themselves,"  they  cannot  be  cither  tme  or  false, 
458  (cf.  415);  only  judgments  can  be  true  or  false.  416,  458  ;  an  ac- 
tion improperly  called  true  as  joined  with  a  true  judgment,  459 ; 
love  of,  and  curiosity,  428  f.;  why  truth  pleases;  (i)  because  it  re- 
quires exertion  and  attention,  (3)  because  it  is  useful,  though  utiltty 
only  acts  here  through  sympathy  and  by  fixing  our  attention,  449- 

LCTadeTiiiandmff— actsof,  g7;  subsequent  to  conception  and  conditioned 
by  it,  164;  contiguity,  succession,  and  resemblance  independent  of 
and  antecedent  to  the  o}:)erations  of  the  understandingi  t68;  never 
^  observes  any  real  connexion  among  objects,  360  ;  founded  on  imagi- 
P  nation  or  the  vivacity  of  our  ideas,  265 ;  we  cannot  adhere  solely  to 
'the  understandingi  that  is^  to  the  general  and  more  established 
properties  of  the  imagination^'  for  *  understanding,  when  it  acts 
alone  according  to  its  most  general  principles  entirely  subverts  itself/ 
267  (cf.  182  t) ;  opposed  to  imagination,  371  *<  j  remedies  the  incom- 
modionsneis  of  the  affectionst  489,  by  changing  their  direction,  491  \ 
tmderstanding,  as  well  as  the  affections,  necessary  to  all  the  actions 
of  human  nature  ;  the  philosophers  who  invented  the  *  state  of  nature* 
considered  the  cfTects  of  the  latter  without  those  of  the  former,  493  ; 
corrects  appearances  of  the  senses,  63a. 
0mfornaity  of  nature— undemonstrable,  89  ;  the  foundation  not  the 
result  of  probability,  90 ;  the  principle  of,  based  on  custom,  105, 133, 
134;  the  ba^s  of  inference  after  one  experiment,  105;  a  source  of 
probability  indirectly,  135  {v^  Catus,  |  6.  B). 
Unity— distinguished  from  identity,  200. 
tTaual— -natural  (q-v.)^  485,  549;  the  usual  force  of  the  passions  a 

standard  of  praise,  483,  488. 
Utility — makes  troth  agreeable,  but  only  by  sympathy,  450  ;  a  source 
of  beauty,    576;    a  source   of  our  sentiments  of  morals  through 
sympathy,  577. 

Vacuum — idea  of,  53  f,  638  {v,  Spa£i), 

Vanity— a  *  social  passion/ 491* 

Violent — impressions  of  reflexion  divided  mto  calm  and  violent  the 
passions  being  violent,  276 ;  violent  to  be  distingnished  from  strong 
passions,  and  calm  from  weak,  419* 

Vivacity — alone  dislingnishes  impressions  from  ideas,  I  (cf.319);  vague- 
ness of  the  term,  105  (cf.  629);  communicated  by  an  imprcsdoQ  to 


pressions  into* mere  j^ercej 
tinued  and  distinct  existenc 
not  the  only  difference  betw 
synonymous  with  force,  soli 

Virtue  (p.  Moraf). 

Vision — sight  does  not  inform  i 
sight  and  touch  give  us  ou 
sions  of  sight  and  touch  are 

Volitions — are  original  facts  an 
formable  nor  contrary  to  rea 
and  pleasure,  574  (v.  IVtU), 

Wat — foreign,  the  source  of  Go^ 

WiU. 

§  1.  A.  An  exertion  of,  con 
influenced  by  vivid  ideas  of  \ 
popular  doctrines  of,  3 1  a  ;  an* 
™&ni  313 ;  <u)ci  direct  passions, 
an  immediate  effect  of  pleasui 
but  the  internal  impression  wc 
knowingly  give  rise  to  any  ne\ 
tions  of  our  mind : '  this  in 
volition  a  direct  passion,  438  ; 
good  or  the  absence  of  the  evil 
mind  or  body,'  439 ;  volitions 
ijalse,  reasonable  nor  unreasoi 
possessed  by  animals.  468 ;  w 
or  constant  in  m-..- 


INDEX, 


WilL 

quality .  . .  which  the  most  rigid  ortbodoxy  ranst  allow  to  belong  to 
will,  4x0;  the  will  only  a  cuiuse^  aud  like  other  causes  has  no 
discoverable  connexion  with  iu  crtcctsi  we  can  never  see  the  con- 
nexion of  a  volition  with  a  motion  of  the  body,  still  less  with  an 
action  of  the  mind^  <^33  ;  we  only  perceive  the  conAtonC  conjunction 
of  the  actions  of  the  mind  as  we  do  of  those  of  matter,  633. 

B,  Influencing  motives  of,  413  £;  reason  (q.v,)  alone  can  never 
be  any  motive  to  the  will :  demonstration  is  concerned  with  the 
world  of  ideas,  '  will  always  places  ns  in  that  of  realities  :'  probable 
reasoning  only  directs  a  desire  or  aversion  which  already  exists,  414  ; 
reason  incapable  of  preventing  volition,  415;  icason  and  passion 
can  never  dispute  for  the  government  of  the  will  and  of  actions,  416  ; 
calm  passions  often  determine  the  will  in  opposition  to  the  violent, 
418,419. 

§  3«  Natural  abilities  not  distinguished  &om  moral  virtues  because 
involtintAry,  608  f. ;  for  (i)  most  of  the  virtues  are  equally  involun- 
tary ;  indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  mind  to  change  its 
character  in  any  considerable  article,  608  (cf.  624) ;  (a)  no  one  will 
assert  that  a  quality  can  never  produce  pleasure  or  pain  to  the 
person  who  considers  it  unless  it  be  perfectly  voluntary  in  the  person 
who  possesses  it^  609  ,  cf.  548-9) ;  (3)  free  will  has  no  place  with 
regard  to  the  actions  no  more  than  the  qualities  of  men  :  Mt  is  not 
a  just  couiiequence  that  what  is  voluntary  is  free;'  *  our  actions  are 
more  voluntary  than  our  judgments*  but  we  have  not  more  liberty  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other/  609  ;  belief  not  an  idcai  because  the  mind 
has  the  command  over  all  its  ideas,  614, 

Wit — true,  distinguished  only  by  taste,  i.  e.  by  resulting  pleasure,  397  ; 
*  a  quality  immediately  agreeable  to  others,  and  so  virtuous,'  590 ; 
and  eloquence »  61  r, 

[WoUaatou]— Theory  of  vice  a:^  tendency  to  cause  false  judgments, 
461  H, 


THE  END. 
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